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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.—"  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE : "  Being  thb  Harveian  Oration 

FOR  1892. 

By  John  Straghan,  M.D.,  Dollar. 

''Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood :  for  the  blood  is  the  life ;  and 
thou  mayci^t  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh  "  (Deut.  ziL  83). 

In  making  this  quotation  from  ancient  Scripture,  I  do  not  claim 

for  it  any  greater  significance  than  that  of  the  earliest  recorded 

opinion  with  regard  to  the  blood,  nor  higher  authority  than  that  of 

Moses,  the  writer  of  the  book  in  which  it  occurs.     It  expresses, 

probably,  the  accepted  views  of  the  learned  in  ancient  Egypt,  who 

are  known  to  have  been  tlose  observers  of,  and  deep  reasoners 

upon  the  phenomena  of   Nature  as  presented  to   their    view. 

Compared  with  modem  times,  their  means  of  observation  and 

the  extent  of  their  knowledge  were  extremely  limited,  and  the 

conclusions  based  upon  these  are  of  correspondingly  little  value 

in  a  scientific'  sense.     Still  it  is  interesting  and  not  without 

significance  to  note  how  these  old  world  thinkers,  reasoning  upon 

the  elementary  facts  which  were  before  their  eyes,  arrived  at  the 

clear  and  empheitic  opinion  expressed  in  the  words  of  my  text, 

and  implied  in  many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 

Hebrews    as    recorded    in    Scripture.      We    read   in  Fenimore 

Cooper's  novels  of  the  apparently  very  insignificant  indications— 

a  broken  twig  here  and  a  crushed  leaf  there — which  enabled  the 

native  American  pathfinders  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in 

matters  concerning  their  welfare.     So  all  natural  phenomena,  if 

carefully  observed  and  shrewdly  interpreted,  point  to  a  true  and 

definite  end,  which  may  be  reached  from  slight  indications  if  the 

mental  vision  carry  straight  and  far  enough. 
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I  propose  in  this  paper  to  glance  first  at  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  blood  which  were  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients, 
and  upon  which  they  founded  their  conclusion  as  above ;  and 
thereafter  to  trace  the  progress  of  discovery,  or,  in  back  wood 
American  phrase,  follow  up  the  trail,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  tins  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  further  indications 
rendered  available  by  advancing  science. 

From  the  earliest  times  human  intelligence  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  close  relation  which  subsists  between  the  loss 
of  blood  and  the  loss  of  life.  In  the  wounded  in  battle  or  personal 
combat,  and  in  the  animals  sacrificed  to  their  gods  or  slain  for 
food,  men  would  see  that,  as  the  blood  flowed,  life  ebbed  away, 
and  that  the  last  flicker  of  life  coiTesponded  wi4>h  the  last  drop 
of  blood  coming  from  the  wound.  "W^ere  the  loss  was  partial 
only,  they  would  see  that  the  remaining  vitality  or  strength  was 
in  inverse  relation  to  the  amount  of  blood  lost,  and  that  recovery 
of  strength  corresponded  with  the  returning  ruddy  hue  of  the  blood 
as  seen  in  the  lips  and  cheeks.  They  would  sec^also  in  the  blood 
itself,  when  shed,  an  apparent  vitality  or  capability  of  spontaneous 
change  of  form,  its  speedy  coagulation,  and  its  further  separation 
into  clot  and  serum.  Reasoning  upon  these  significant,  but,  as  we 
must  now  regard  them,  very  meagre  data,  they  came  to  regard  the 
blood  as  the  emblem  or  embodiment  of  the  mysterious  Life  or 
Spirit,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  determines  the  vast 
difference  between  the  living  animal  and  the  mass  of  carrion 
passing  rapidly  to  putrefaction  and  decay.  Hence  the  special 
reverence  paid  to  the  blood  by  the  ancients,  their  being  forbidden 
to  eat  of  it,  and  the  prominent  part  they  assigned  to  it  at  their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Of  the  conditions  connecting  the  blood  with  the  life,  further 
than  its  mere  presence  in  the  body,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
known  down  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who,  writing  400  B.C.,  is 
the  first  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  heart  He  describes 
it  as  consisting  of  two  ventricles  separated  by  a  partition  "the 
fountain  of  life/'  and  two  auricles,  receptacles  of  ^ir.  The  lungs 
he  describes  as  consisting  of  five  ash-coloured  lobes,  the  substance 
of  which  is  cellular  and  spongy,  naturally  dry,  but  refreshed  by 
the  air.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  propelling  the  blood,  or  of  the  function  of  the  lungs.  A 
recluse  named  Poly  bus,  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates,  writing  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  represents  the  blood  as  proceeding  by  four  pairs 
of  large  vessels  from  the  brain  to  the  extremities  and  other  parts 
and  organs  of  the  body ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  views  held  by  the  most  enlightened  men  at  that  timQ. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.o.  that  Aristotle, 
from  much  personal  observation  and  probably  dissection  of  the 
lower  animals,  corrected  many  of  the  erroneous  and  fanciful  views 
previously  held,  and  represented  the  blood  as  proceeding  from  the 
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heart,  which  he  describes  as  fall  of  blood,  and  the  soiirce  and 
fountain  of  that  fluid.  He  speaks  of  the  blood  as  flowing  from  the 
heart  to  the  veins  and  thence  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

A  few  years  later,  Praxagorus  distinguished  the  arteries  from 
the  veins,  and  described  the  former  as  conveying  air  from  the 
lungs,  and  the  latter  as  carrying  the  blood  from  the  heart 

The  physicians  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  chiefly  Erasistratus 
and  Herophilus,  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  KC,  made 
considerable  progress  in  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  heart.  They 
were  the  first  who  dissected  the  human  body,  and  they  thus  acquired 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  they 
describe.  They  also  recognised  Jbhe  nature  of  the  pulmonarj^artery, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  the  arterious  vein,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  knowledge  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  of  which,  however, 
they  showed  no  suspicion. 

After  this  several  centuries  elapsed  without  any  further  advance 
being  made  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation ;  and  Cicero, 
forty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  still 
speaks,  in  his  treatise,  JDe  Natarti  Deorum,  of  the  arteries  as 
conveying  air  from  the  lungs,  and  of  the  veins  only  as  bloodvessels. 
This  view,  indeed,  held  good  up  to  the  time  of  Claudius  Galenus, 
the  celebrated  physician  of  Pergamus,  who  was  bom  about  A.I). 
130.  Galen  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  arteries,  in  the  living 
animal,  contain  not  air' but  blood,  and  by  vivisection  experiments 
he  ascertained  the  position  and  demonstrated  the  action  of  the 
heart.  • 

From  the  time  of  Gralen  more  than  a  thousand  years  elapsed 
without  anything  of  importance  being  added  to  our  knowledge 
regarding  the  blood,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  continued  to 
be  held  regarding  its  origin  and  distribution. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1315,  Mondino, — ^known  as  the  father  of 
modern  Anatomy, — ^who  was  then  teaching  at  Bologna,  described 
the  cavities  and  valves  of  the  heart  with  wonderful  accuracy.  His 
description,  indeed,  is  credited  with  containing  the  rudiments  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  still,  however,  clung  to  the  old 
idea,  that  the  left  ventricle  ought  to  contain  spirit  or  air  which 
it  generates  from  the  blood ;  and  he  believed  that  the  blood  pro- 
ce^  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  through  the  vena  arteriosa,  and 
that  the  aorta  conveys  the  spirit  into  the  blood  through  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

For  other  two  hundred  years  anatomical  knowledge  regarding 
the  heart  and  the  circulation  remained  at  a  standstill,  but  there 
is  interesting  evidence  of  the  state  of  medical  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  blood  during  that  period.  "According  to  Sismondi,"  as 
quoted  by  Dr  Tanner, "  physicians  in  1482  were  persuaded  that 
the  blood  was  the  seat  of  life ;  so  that  they  believed  that  if  the 
vital  fluid  of  a  child  could  be  put  into  the  veins  of  an  old  man, 
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the  latter  would  be  rendered  young  again.    On  this  principle,  the 
charlatan  Cottier  made  Looia  XL  bathe  in  children's  blood,  while 
it  is  stated  that  he  even  caused  the  king  to  drink  of  it    Sismondi 
at  the  same  time  remarks  that  several  children  were  the  victims  of 
an  attempt  to  pass  their  blood  into  the  veins  of  Innocent  the 
Eighth.    Villari  also,  speaking  of  the  state  of  profound  exhaustion 
and  somnolency  into  which  Innocent  the  Eighth  had  fallen,  notices 
that  a  Jew  doctor  proposed  to  restore  the  exhausted  vitality  by 
the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  a  young  person — '  an  experiment 
that  hitherto  had  only  been  made  on  animals/    Accordingly,  the 
blood  of  the  decrepid  old  pontiff  was  passed  into  the  veins  of  a 
youth  whose  blood  was  transferred  into  those  of  the  old  man. 
The  experiment  was  tried  three  times,  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
three  boys,  probably  from  air  getting  into  their  veins,  but  without 
any  effect  to  save  that  of  the  l^ope.    He  expired  on  the  25th  April 
1492,"  within  a  few  days  of  four  hundred  years  from  this  date. 

It  is  not  till  the  year  aj).  1531  that  we  have  any  further  record 
of  a  distinct  advance  in  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  circulation. 
In  that  year  Michael  Servet  or  Servetus,  a  Spaniard,  who  some 
twenty  years  later  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  independent  thinkers 
of  those  days,  being  burned  at  the  stake,  published  a  treatise,  De 
Trinitratus  Erroribus,  in  which  he  maintained  the  imperviousness 
of  the  septum  between  the  ventricles,  and  held  that  the  blood 
passes  by  what  he  caUs  "an  unknown  route,"  from  the  right 
ventricle  by  the  vena  arteriosa  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  into  the 
arteria  venosa  and  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  aorta  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

This  unknown  route  was  finally  discovered  a  few  years  later  by 
Columbus,  a  pupil  of  Eustachius,  who  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  showing  its 
passage  through  the  lungs.  Columbus  may  thus  be  held  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  minor  or  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  connexion  between 
the  blood  and  the  lifa  The  immediate  bearing  of  air  in  the  lungs 
upon  life  was  recognised  from  the  earliest  times,  as  when  the 
animals  "went  in  unto  Moses  into  the  ark  two  and  two  of  all 
flesh,  wherein  is  the  hreath  of  life'*  But, now  its  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  blood,  thus  bringing  the  two  instant  essentials  of 
life,  as  it  were,  into  one,  began  to  be  understood  by  the  mediseval 
philosophers.  Their  ideas  on  the  subject  were  indeed  rather 
cruda  Thus  Columbus  held  that  "  the  pulmonary  vein  contains 
blood  mixed  with  air  brought  from  the  lungs  to- the  left  ventricle 
to  be  distributed  to  the  body  at  large."  But  even  as  thus  stated, 
the  fact  is  an  important  indication  upon  the  trail  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  follow  up. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  inkling  of 
the  larger  circulation  was  obtained  by  Andrew  Cesalpinus  of 
Arezzo,  observing  tJie  swelling  of  veins  on  the  distal  side  of  liga- 
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tares ;  and  the  discovery  by  Fabricios,  in  A.D.  1574,  of  valves  in 
all  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  for  our  countryman,  whose  name  and 
fame  we  are  met  this  evening  to  commemorate,  to  make  the  grand 
discovery  with  which  his  name  has  ever  since  been  associated. 

About  the  year  1600,  William  Harvey,  who  was  then  studying 
at  Padua  under  Fabricius,  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
which  resulted  in  the  tiiscovery  of  the  larger  or  systemic  circu- 
lation, and  in  clearly  demonstrating  the  complete  double  circuit 
of  the  blood.  This  memorable  truth  was  first  announced  in  the 
year  A.D.  1619,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  acrimonious  and  envious 
controversy,  was  finally  adopted  by  contemporary  anatomists  as 
the  true  explanation  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

Thus  were  finally  solved  many  problems  which  had  long  puzzled 
anatomists  and  physiologists,  and  the  way  was  cleared  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  blood.'  Then 
was  seen  the  true  significance  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  and  life 
was  found  to  depend,  not  only  upon  the  presence  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  but  also  upon  the  continuous  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  and  through  the  entire  organism. 
Then  might  be  understood  how  the  "  spirit "  derived  from  the  air 
permeates  to  every  part  of  the  frame,  giving  vitality  to  the  tissues, 
and  how  the  blood,  thus  exhausted,  is  continuously  replenished  on 
its  passage  through  the  lungs.  Thus  was  some  light  thrown  upon 
the  instant  cessation  of  life  upon  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  the  scarcely  less  rapid  extinction  of  it  when  the  supply  of 
pure  air  is  shut  off  from  the  blood.  We  may  well  understand 
what  a  Qtinmlus  was  thus  applied  to  the  study  of  the  blood,  and 
how  one  discovery  aftet  another  rapidly  followed. 

"  On  the  23rd  July  a.d.  1622,  Gaspar  Azelius,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Pavia,  while  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  recurrent 
nerves  in  a  living  dog,  observed*  numerous  white  delicate  filaments 
crossing  the  mesentery  in  all  directions.  At  first  he  took  them 
for  nerves,  but  seeing  an  opaque  white  fluid  exude  from  the  cut 
ends,  and  afterwards  discovering  that  they  were  tubular  and  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  valves,  and  tracing  them  to  their  origin  in 
the  villous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  true  chyliferous  vessels."  This  discovery  of  the 
lacteals,  amplified  and  perfected  during  the  next  twenty  years  by 
John  Westling,  Highmore,  Wirsung,  and  Pecquet,  showed  the  con- 
nexion between  the  alimentary  and  the  vascular  systems,  and 
proved  the  nutrient  quality  and  property  of  the  blood.  Thus  the 
food  supply,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  other  direct  requisite 
of  life,  was  found  to  \)e  but  a  process  in  the  formation  of  blood, 
the  pabulum,  of  which  it  consists,  constituting  in  the  form  of 
plasma  the  greater  part  of  that  fluid.  Thus  another  step  was 
taken  in  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  blood  and  the  life, 
and  still  the  ancient  dictum  appears  to  hold  good. 
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With  regard  to  the  food  constituents  of  the  blood,  I  would  here 
refer  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  hydrocarbons  or  fats  in 
the  immediate  maintenance  of  life.  Fat,  as  I  need  scarcely  re- 
mind you,  consists  of  a  maximum  of  C  and  H,  with  a  minimum  O 
(CIO  H9  0),  and  has  thus  a  high  capacity  for  oxidation.  It  is  a 
special  product  of  the  animal  organism,  partly  contained  in  the 
blood  plasma  and  partly  stored  as  adipose  tissue,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  readily  available  for  absorption  into  the  blood  if  required. 
Now,  life  can  be  maintained  for  long  periods  upon  nothing  more 
than  this  fat,  along  with  oxygen  from  the  air.  In  illustration  of 
this  fact,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  familiar  example  of  hibernating 
animals  which  are  very  fat  when  they  retire  for  their  winter's 
sleep,  and  very  thin  when  they  wake  up  in  the  spring ;  and  to  the 
celebrated  fat  pig,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Dr  Mantell 
(the  geologist)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  This 
pig  was,  on  14th  December  1810,  buried  in  its  stye  under  a  fall  of 
chalk  from  the  cliff  above,  without  food,  and  only  such  water  as 
may  have  trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  cave  which  formed  its 
stye.  After  160  days  it  was  taken  out,  in  presence  of  Dr  Mantell, 
alive.  It  was  estimated  to  have  weighed  about  160  lbs.  when  first 
buried,  and  it  weighed  only  40  lbs.  when  taken  out.  It  had  lived 
all  that  time  upon  its  accumulated  fat. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the'  use  of  the 
simple  microscope  opened  up  a  new  field  of  investigation  and  dis- 
covery, and  led  to  a  greatly  extended  knowledge  regarding  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues.  About  this  time  the  Dutch 
philosopher  -Lieuwenhoeck,  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  saw  fo/ 
the  first  time  that  the  blood,  instead  of  being,  as  was  supposed,  a 
homogeneous  fluid,  consisted  of  a  vast  number  of  cell-like  bodies 
floating  in  the  fluid  plasma  derived  from  the  food.  On  watching 
these,  the  red  corpuscles,  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  vitality  or  spontaneous  movement  they  presented — their 
moving  towards  each  other,  and  arranging  themselves  side  by 
side  into  rouleaux. 

Following  iLp  this  important  discovery,  Malpighi  was  enabled  to 
trace  the  transition  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins^  both  in  the  pul- 
monaiy'and  in  the  systemic  circulation,  to  show  the  connexion 
between  the  capillary  bloodvessels  and  the  terminal  bronchi  and 
air  vesicles  in  the  lungs,  and  to  observe  the  movement  of  the  cor- 
puscles in  the  capillaries. 

Thus  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  in  a  general  way,  our 
knowledge  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
and  in  following  up  the  trail  upon  which  we  were  started  by  the 
ancient  Scriptural  writers,  with  a  bold  forecast  of  the  ultimate 
truth,  we  have  found  the  indications,  as  discovered,  lead  us  on  in 
the  line  of  that  forecast,  and  narrow  down  the  issue  more  and  more 
toward  the  point  to  which  their  minds  were  projected — ^the  identity 
between  the  blood  and  the  life.   The  three  prime  essentials  of  life — 
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the  blood,  the  breath,  and  the  food — are  found  to  be  all  united  in 
the  blood,  and  this  fluid  we  now  find  to  possess  a  form  of  organisa* 
tion,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  in  the  immense  number  of  organic  cor- 
puscles which  crowd  the  plasma.  The  discovery  of  the  capillaries 
by  Malpighi  showed  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  sent  to 
every  point  in  the  organism,  to  which  it  undoubtedly  conveys,  in 
some  way,  the  elements  of  vitality. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  further  in  chronological  fashion  the 
progress  of  investigation  and  discovery  with  regard  to  the  blood 
which  has  followed  a  greatly  improved,  microscope  and  marvellous 
advance  of  chemistry,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine,  more  par- 
ticularly, as  to  how  far  the  ancient  dictum  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  facts  as  revealed  by  the*  methods  of  modern  science. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  the  question  of  the  blood,  while  cir- 
culating in  the- vessels,  being  a  living  fluid.  This  was  insisted 
upon  by  Harvey,  was  experimentally  proved  by  John  Hunter  in 
his  work  on  Animal  Economy,  and  by  Dr  Corry  of  this  city,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  established 
fact  by  Professor  Foster  of  Cambridge  in  his  recent  work  on 
Physiology.  The  questions  to  which  I  now  invite  your  attention 
are — Ist,  In  what  does  the  vitality  of  the  blood  consist  ?  and,  2n(l, 
How  far  does  it  deserve  t&e  title  of  the  life  ? 

When  and  how  does  the  dead  plasma  derived  from  the  food 
acquire  life  ?  In  its  passage  through  the  alimentary  system  the  . 
food  is  broken  down  and  emulsified  by  physical  and  chemical 
agency ;  but  when  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  it  is  simply  a  fatty  tod  • 
albuminous  compound  containing  certain  salts,  but  presenting  no 
evidence  of  vitality.  After  passing  through  the  mesenteric  glands, 
however,  a  marked  change  is  found  to  have  taken  place.  There  is 
great  diminution  of  the  fatty  globules,  an  increase  of  the  albumen, 
and  the  presence,  for  the  first  time,  of  fibrin,  the  coagulation  of 
which  is  held  to  indicate  vitality.  But,  so  far  as  stated,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  composition  of  the  chyle  which  would  seem  capable 
of  generating  life,  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  substance  dis- 
solved in,  amalgamated  with,  and  apparently  elaborated  from  the 
rest  of  the  plasma,  can  possess  that  property.  But,  besides  what 
I  have  mentioned,  there  are,  in  the  efferent  lacteals,  numerous 
chyle  or  lymph  corpuscles,  imperfectly  developed,  but  still  pos- 
sessing the  form  and  property  of  the  cell,  being  therefore  capable 
of  carrying  on  vital  action,  i.e.,  absorbing  C  and  O,  bringing  these* 
into  chemical  combination  and  exhaling  the  product  as  C02,  which 
is  always  a  condition  of  animal  life.  Let  us  compare  the  chyle  • 
as  so  constituted  with  the  contents  of  a  bird's  egg.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  is,  like  the  plasma  of  the  chyle,  a  simple  structureless 
mass  of  albumen  and  fat,  quite  devoid,  apparently,  of  the  physio- 
logical elements  of  vitality.  Yet,  as  proved  by  the  observation 
and  experiments  of  John  Hunter,  they  are  so  far  possessed  of  the 
vital  principle  as  to  resist  influences,  as  extreme  heat  and  cold, 
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which  tend  to  their  destruction,  and  to  remain  fresh  under 
circumstances  in  which,  if  dead,  they  would  certainly  putrefy. 
The  only  part  partaking  of  the  nature  of  cell  organisation,  and 
thus  capable  of  generating  life,  is  within  the  germinal  yesicle, 
which  occupies  but  a  very  small  space  within  the  egg.  The  vital 
force  generated  there  must  be  projected  to  the  general  mass  of 
'  yolk  and  white.  May  not  the  vitality  of  the  efferent  chyle  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  way  by  the  presence  within  it  of  life 
generating  cells,  the  vitalizing  effect  of  which  keeps  the  fibrin  in  a 
fluid  state.  If  we  accept  this  principle,  it  will,  I  believe,  throw 
much  light  upon  the  connexion  which  may  subsist  between  the 
blood  and  the  life.  By  the  time  the  chyle  reaches  the  thoracic 
duct  it  is  joined  by  the  lymph,  free  fat  has  all  but  disappeared, 
being  apparently  incorporated  in  the  albumen  and  fibrin,  the  latter 
of  which  is  considerably  increased  in  quantity,  while  the  corpus- 
cles are  more  numerous  and  fully  developed.  The  chyle  is  thus 
assimilated  to  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  into  which  it  is  then  poured. 
The  lymph  corpuscles  become  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  continue  their  function  of  communicating 
life  to  the  plasma. 

Thus  may  be  accounted  for  the  vitality  of  the  blood  plasma, 
which  must*  have  an  important  bearing  upon  its  functions  in  nutri- 
tion, repair,  etc.     But  although  the  blood  may  thus  be  said  to  be 
,  alive,  it  requires  more  than  this  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  the  life 
of  the  body.    We  have  more  than  this,  however,  in  the  blood. 
•  We  have  yet  to  consider  the  red  corpuscles,  which  bulk  so  largely 
in  the  blood-stream.     Like  the  plasma,  the  white  corpuscles  are 
formed  outside  the  circulation,  and  like  it  also,  they  may  pass  out 
of  it  again  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  being  possibly 
utilized  to  replace  used  up  cells  in  the  various  tissues.     The  red 
corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed,  in,  and  while  intact 
never  leave  the  blood-stream.     They  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  nutrition,  which  may  be  fully  carried  on  when  their 
number  is  greatly  depleted.     But  their  relative  number  and  their 
condition  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  strength  or  vitality 
of  the  system.     These  facts  were  clearly,  if  sadly,  demonstrated  in 
a  case  which  lately  came  under  my  observation,  where  life  gradu- 
ally ebbed  away  from  constantly  recurring  haemorrhages  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  which  had  been  going  on  for  years.     Food  was 
'well  taken  throughout,  and,  accordingly,  the  quantity  at  each 
bleeding  was  equally  abundant  up  to  the  last,  while  the  body  after 
death  had  the  weight  and  appearance  of  a  well-nourished  person. 
But  as  the  haemorrhages  went  on  the  blood  shed  became  more  and 
more  thin  and  pale,  the  skin  became  deathly  white,  and  the  de- 
bility increased  till,  toward  the  end,  the  patient  could  not  raise 
herself  to  the  sitting  posture  without  fainting.     Here  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  permanent  and  progressive  loss  sustained  by  the 
blood  was  that  of  red  corpuscles,  the  reproduction  of  which  is 
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slow,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  repeated  drain  upon  their 
numbers.  Coincident  with  this  loss  was  the  steady  diminution 
of  vital  force,  which  flickered  and  went  out  when  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  became  too  few  to  support  it. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  special  function  of  the  red 
corpuscle  is,  either  directly  to  minister  to  or  actually  to  supply 
the  vital  force  of  the  body.  The  former  alternatively  is,  of  course, 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  theory,  that  the  red 
corpuscle,  by  virtue  of  its  haemoglobin,  acts  simply  as  the  carrier 
of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  where  oxidation  takes  place,  keeping  up 
heat  and  life.  But  I  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the 
other  alternative,  which  would  be  an  entire  corroboration  of  the 
views  held  by  the  ancient  writers. 

Let  me  here  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  generation 
of  life,  such  as  I  suppose  may  be  the  special  function  of  the  red 
corpuscle. 

In  a  general  sense  animal  vitality  is  an  inherent  principle  of 

protoplasm,  derived  directly  from  the  parent  cell,  and  not  to  be 

otherwise  imparted.    But  connected  with  it  are  certain  functional 

aQtivities  without  which  life  cannot  be  maintained.    These  are — 

1st,  Nutrition,  by  which  an  organism  absorbs  from  environment 

and  assimilates  material  needed  for  growth  and  restoration  of 

substance ;  and,  2nd,  Oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  in  com- 

bustion,  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  vital  force,  akin  to,  if  not 

identical  with,  galvanic  force,  which,  as  shown  by  Faraday,  is 

always  generated  by  chemical  action.    While  the  health  and 

vigour  of  an  organism  are  kept  up  by  the  former  activity,  it  is 

upon  the  latter  that  life  more  immediately  depends.    For  the 

purpose  of  this  oxidation,  the  blood  is  kept  supplied  with  the 

specially  prepared  hydrocarbons — a  store  of  which  is  laid  up  in 

the  body  to  provide  against  any  temporary  failure  in  this  respect 

of  the   ingesta — ^and  oxygen  is  brought  in  a  continuous  stream, 

loosely  combined  with  hsBmoglobin,  from  the  lungs  and  heart 

The  cessation  of  life  upon  stoppage  of  this  stream  is  comparable 

only  to  the  sudden  darkness  coincident  with  switching  off  the 

current  from  an  electric  lighting  apparatus;  while  that  which 

follows  upon  shutting  off  the'  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs 

may  be  compared  with  turning  off  the  gas  at  the  meter,  life  lasting 

only  till  the  oxygen,  already  in  the  blood,  is  exhausted ;  whereas, 

given  a  due  supply  of  oxygen,  life,  as  we  have  seen,  may  continue 

till  all  the  fat  in  the  body  is  used  up.    Without  occupying  your 

time  with  a  more  elaborate  argument,  I  shall  assume  that  we  are 

justified  in  identifying  life  with  the  force,  of  whatever  nature, 

generated  by  the  chemical  action  continually  going  on  between 

the  hydrocarbons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  oxyhaBmoglobin  on  the 

other. 

Nutrition  must,  of  course,  take  place  vrithin  each  cell  and 
fibre  individually,  but  oxidation   may,  I  fancy,  be   performed 

IDIK.  MBD.  JOUKN.  XZXVIII. — 1.  B 
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vicariously  by  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the  Vital  force  there  generated 
be  imparted  first  to  the  blood  plasma,  and  through  that  to  the 
tissues  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  specialisation  of  function,  tending  to  concentration 
of  cell  activity  upon  its  own  proper  work.  Thus  we  may  imagine 
the  cell,  whose  special  function  it  is  to  secrete  bile,  being  so 
differentiated  to  this  purpose  as  to  be  incapacitated  for,  at  the 
same  time,  absorbing  carbon  and  oxygen  and  carrying  on  the 
chemical  process  as  above;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
seem  inconceivable  that  certain  cells  may  be  set  apart  for  and 
specially  adapted  to  this  dynamical  work,  and  thus  leave  to  the 
others  perfect  freedom  of  modification  to  suit  their  sepaiate 
functions. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  idea  of  the  red  corpuscles  providing 
the  life  supply  of  the  tissues  that  they  are  not  in  themselves, 
according  to  the  definition  of  Max  Schultz,  complete  cells,  being 
devoid  of  nuclei.  But  the  recent  observations  of  Haeckel  have 
proved  that,  to  quote  from  Sir  William  Turner,  "the  vital 
phenomena  can  be  displayed  by  individual  clumps  of  protoplasm 
without  the  presence  of  a  nucleus ! "  Again,  according  to  Goodsir, 
the  nucleus  is  chiefly  concerned  in  reproduction,  initiating  the 
process  of  fission  by  which  nucleated  cells  are  multiplied  If 
then,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  one  function  of  the  red  corpuscle  is 
to  generate  Z^e,  there  may  be  no  need  of  a  nucleus,  and  the 
cytode  may  even  possess  this  property  in  a  concentrated  form. 
When  we  trace  the  life  history  of  the  red  corpuscle  this  view 
seems  to  be  somewhat  borne  out 

In  the  lower  vertebrata  the  red  corpuscle  is  nucleated,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  complete  and  living  cell.  This  is  the  case  also  in 
the  early  embryo  state  of  the  mammal  In  the  latter,  however, 
as  development  proceeds,  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  gradually 
disappear  from  the  circulation,  giving  place  to  the  simple  biconcave 
red  disk.  Is  this  change — from  the  lower  to  the  higher  tyjTe  of 
animal,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  same 
animal — one  of  degradation  for  the  red  corpuscle  ?  Does  it,  from 
being  a  complete  and  living  cell,  sink  to  a  mere  inert  carrier  of 
oxygen  ?  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  evolution 
to  suppose. the  change  rather  one  of  differentiation  of  form  and 
concentration  of  function,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tissues  ? 

In  adult  mammalian  blood  there  exist,  as  shown  by  recent 
observation,  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  of  larger  size  than  the 
common  red  disk,  but  of  identical  composition.  They  are  found 
only  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones,  which  was  first  indicated 
by  Neuman  as  a  probable  nidus  for  the  growth  of  blood  cells. 
There  these  nucleated  red  corpuscles  have  been>  observed  to 
multiply  by  fission,  producing  similar  cells  with  the  same  power 
of  reproduction,  and  which  remain  within  "  the  intricate  labyrinth 
of  relatively  wide  passages  with  very  thin  walls  formed  by  the 
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capillaries  and  minute  veins  of  the  marrow  "  (Foster).  Bat  they 
are  seen  to  propagate  also  by  budding,  the  buds  breaking  off 
before  they  reach  the  full  size  and  without  attaining  to  the  dignity 
of  a  nucleus,  and  entering  the  blood-stream  as  ordinary  red 
corpuscles.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Foster,  "  Whatever  their  primal 
origin,  these  coloured  nucleated  cells  arise,  during  post-embryonic 
life,  by  division  of  previous  coloured  cells,  continually  undergoing 
division,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  cells,  some  of  which  become  red 
corpuscles  and  pass  into  the  blood,  while  others  remain  in  the 
.marrow  ^d  undergo  further  division,  and  thus  keep  up  the 
supply.  Such  repeatedly  dividing  cells  may  fitly  be  called 
haematoblasts."  A  somewhat  analogous  arrangement  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  economy  of  the  bee-hive.  There  we  have  the  fully 
developed  bees  (drone  and  queen),  large  of  size  but  weak  of  flight, 
which  remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  hive  and  devote  themselves 
to  propagation;  and  we  have  the  worker  bee,  a  female,  but 
arrested  in  development  short  of  the  reproductive  power,  and  its 
strength  concentrated  upon  the  special  function  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  to  which  it  applies  itself  with  a  vigour  and  staying 
power  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  complete  insect.  May  it  not 
be  that  in  the  red  corpuscle  development,  like  that  of  the  worker 
bee,  is  ke;pt  short  of  the  reproductive  power,  and  thus  concentrated 
upon  the  special  purpose  intended  to  be  served  ?  And  may  not 
that  purpose  be,  besides  maintaining  its  own  vitality,  to  generate 
the  life  supply  of  the  tissue  cell,  thus  leaving  it  free  for  the 
performance  of  its  own  special  function  ? 

The  red  corpuscle  is,  no  doubt,  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  its  haemo- 
globin taking  up  that  gas  in  the  lungs  and  giving  it  off  in  passing 
through  the  circulation.  But  the  question  is,  where  and  how  is 
the  oxygen  utilised?  Is  it  simply  carried  to  the  capillaries  and 
there  given  off  to  the  tissues?  Or  may  it  not  be  applied  to 
oxidation  Within  the  stroma  of  the  corpuscle,  thus  keeping  up 
a  double  chemical  action — reduction  of  the  oxyhsemoglobin  and 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen — with  corresponding  evolu- 
tion of  vital  force?  In  the  dytiscus  marginalis  and  other  air- 
breathing  insects  which  pass  much  of  their  time  below  water, 
there  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
carry  with  them  a  quantity  of  air  to  serve  for  respiration  during 
immersion.  May  not  the  hemoglobin  be  an  analogous  arrangement, 
by  which  the  red  corpuscle  is  enabled  to  carry  sufficient  oxygen 
to  maintain  the  vital  process  during  the  long  journey  through  the 
circulation,  the  hydrocarbon  being  absorbed  from  the  plasma  en 
route  f  In  support  of  this  view  I  would  point  to  the  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  arterial  blood.  If 
oxidation  take  place  only  in  the  tissues  or  in  the  capillaries,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  so  produced  be  thrown  off  by  expiration,  how 
does  that  gas  find  its  way  into  the  arteries  ?  But  if  oxidation  be 
within  the  corpuscle  it  will  be  most  active  in  arterial  blood  with 
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the  evolution  of  carboDic  acid  and  vital  force.  The  latter  we  may 
suppose  to  accumulate  in  the  plasma  during  its  passage  through 
the  arteries,  and  to  be  discharged  to  the  tissues  from  the  capillaries. 
Dr  Shettle  of  Shaftesbury,  some  thirty  years  ago,  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments — ^published  in  the  Lancet  in  August  1863 — 
which  proved  that  arterial  blood  is  very  considerably  chaiged  with 
positive  electricity,  while  venous  blood  is  only  slightly  so,  if  at  all ; 
and  also  that ''  the  abstraction  of  electricity  from  the  blood  causes 
it  to  lose  its  arterial  character"  and  become  dark  venous  blood. 
This  entirely  corresponds  with  the  view  here  suggested,  sup-^ 
posing  that  electricity  and  vital  force  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Professor  Foster  lays  stress  upon  the  small  proportion  of  stroma 
in  the  red  corpuscle  as  compared  with  the  haemoglobin,  and 
argues  from  this  that  vitality  must  be  very  limited,  and  any  effect 
upon  the  blood  plasma  trifling.  But  according  to  the  view  which 
I  here  venture  to  suggest,  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  journey ;  and 
although  the  vitality  evolved  by  each  corpuscle  may  be  trifling, 
the  aggregate  of  some  five  millions  to  every  millimetre  of  blood 
must  be  considerable.  The  double  chemical  action  to  which  I 
have  referred  may  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  vitality  out  of 
proportion  to  mere  bulk  of  stroma. 

If  such,  then,  be  held  to  be  the  function  of  the  red  corpuscle, 
may  it  not  be  allowable  to  claim  for  it  the  honourable  title  of  life 
Cell,  and  for  the  blood  the  old  Mosaic  term  of  "  The  life  ? " 


II.— HYPEROSTOSIS  C0BBE8P0NDINQ  TO  THE  DISTRI- 
BUTION OP  THE  NERVUS  TRIGEMINUS. 

By  David  M.  Qbeig,  M.B.,  F.RC.S.  Ed.,  AsaJstapt  Soigeon,  Dundee  Royal 

Infiimaiy. 

(lUad  and  demonairated  before  the  Forfarthire  Medical  AseoeiaHan,  26tk  March  1892. ) 

W.  D.,  set.  15  years  4  months,  mill-worker,  first  came  under  my 
notice  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  He  had  no  complaints, 
and  was  not  brought  to  me  as  a  patient ;  but  having  seen  him 
by  chance,  and  being  struck  with  the  very  obvious  deformity 
which  he  presented,  I  introduced^  myself  to  his  parents,  and  since 
then  have  had  him  under  constant  observation  and  repeated 
examination. 

His  family  history  is  unimportant  He  is  the  eldest  child  of 
healthy  English  parents.  One  sister,  set  7  years,  has  right  infantile 
paralysis.     The  remaining  three  children  are  healthy. 

His  personal  history  is  also  unimportant  He  has  had  the 
usual  diseases  of  childhood  and  the  usual  accidents  inseparable  from 
that  period  of  existence.    In  evidence  of  the  latter,  a  cicatrix  is 
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seen  on  the  right  side  of  his  nose,  resulting,  his  mother  states, 
from  a  fall  sustained  when  he  was  **  quite  a  child."  When  he  was 
five  years  old  he  fell  and  bruised  his  forehead  on  the  right  side. 
This,  I  think,  can  have  no  bearing  on  his  present  condition,  but 
it  is  from  this  that  his  mother  dates  the  commencement  of  his 
deformity,  though  a  period  of  four  years  elapsed  before  any 
appearance  of  peculiarity  was  noticed 

As  r^ards  his  present  illnesSy  his  mother  states  that  in  1886  she 
noticed  a  difference  in  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  there  being 
a  bulging  of  the  right  side  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
forehead.  There  seem  never  to  have  been  any  subjective  symptoms 
further  than  that  he  used  occasionally  to  complain  of  headaches. 
The  swelling  has  slowly  .and  progressively  increased,  but  so 
slowly  of  late  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  still  increasing.  Since  he 
came  under  my  notice  two  years  ago  he  has  undergone  normal 
increase  in  stature,  and  to  all  appearance  the  swelling  has  grown 
pari  passu  with  the  general  body-growth,  so  that  there  has  been 
no  diminution  in  prominence  of  the  swelling,  lind  the  disproportion 
between  the  two  sides  has  remained  the  same. 

Ptesent  Condition. — He  is  a  well-nourished  and  not  unhealthy- 
looking  lad,  though  he  appears  to  be  of  a  somewhat  neurotic  type. 
His  head  presents  a  very  striking  asymmetry.     The  various  organs 
not   associated  with    this   abnormality  are    healthy,  and  their 
functions  well   performed.      Bespiration   is    carried   on    chiefly 
through  the  mouth,  and  his  upper  lip  on   the  right  side  has 
slightly  lost  its  natural  curve.    A  most  obvious  abnormality  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  a  swelling  at  the  upper  and  outer 
side  of  the  right  orbit,  with  displ^ment  of  the  right  eyeball. 
The  zygoma  is  normal.    The  palate,  which  tends  to  the  neurotic 
type  of  palate,  is  normal,  and  there  is  no  pharyngeal  growth.    The 
right  nasal  fossa  is  normal,  and  its  patency  is  unimpaired.    The 
right  eye  is  displaced  forwards  and  downwards,  and  possibly  very 
slightly  inwards.     Its  visual  acuteness  is  5/5  of  the  normal,  and 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  left  eye.    There  is  no  diplopia, 
the  pupil  reacts  normally  to  light,  and  the  intra-ocular  tension  is 
not  increased.    On  examining  the  fundus  the  optic  disc  is  seen 
to  be   very  ill  defined  and  hypersemic,  and  the  physiological 
cupping  distinct    The  vessels  have  perhaps  a  slight  tendency 
to  be  tortuous.     The  whole  condition  suggests  commencing  optic 
neuritis ;  but  this  can  hardly  be,  as  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  appearances  during  the  last  two  years,  and  exactly  similar 
appearances  are  found  in  the  unaffected  (left)  eya    The  right  eye 
is  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  left,  its  axis  is  normal,  and  the 
palpebral  fissure  is  not  increased.    The  movements  of  the  eye  are 
normal.    The  right  external  auditory  meatus  is  slit-like  on  account 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal 
being  pushed  backwards.     The  membrana  tympani  is  dull  and 
collapsed.    The  acuteness  of  hearing  is  1/3  of  the  normal  on  this 
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side,  but  can  be  slightly  improved  hj  drawing  the  pinna  up- 
wards and  backwards.  Ibe  conduction  of  sound  through  the 
bones  of  the  vault  and  face  is  normal^  and  shows  that  there  is  no 
affection  of  the  right  auditory  nerve.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  chief  swelling  is  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit 
The  infra-orbital  margin  is  also  advanced.  On  the  outer  side  of 
the  head,  veins  coursing  over  the  swollen  parts  are  abnormally 
large  and  distinct.  The  vertical  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  on  the 
right  side  is  enlarged  and  prominent  as  far  back  as  half  way  to  the 
coronal  suture.  Towards  the  left  this  enlargement  extends  some* 
what  across  the  middle  line.  The  natural  recession  under  the 
superior  orbital  arch  is  diminished  on  the  right  side,  but  otherwise 
no  abnormality  in  the  horizontal  plate  can  be  detected.  The 
temporal  ridge  can  be  felt  to  be  normal.  The  external  angular 
process  is  increased  in  siziB.  The  temporal  fossa  presents  an 
unnatural  fulness,  and  is  convex.  The  frontal  process  of  the 
malar  is  enlarged,  and  presents  a  surface  looking  directly  for- 
wards. This  surface*  measures  one  inch  on  the  right,  and  corre- 
sponds to  a  mere  border  on  the  left  side.  From  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  right  eye  to  the  right  external  auditory  meatus 
measures  5  inches,  while  corresponding  measurement  on  the  left 
side  is  4|  inches.  From  the  glabella  to  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  on  the  right  side  measures  11^  inches,  and  on  the 
left  10^  inches. 

Hemarks. — Here  we  have  to  deal  with  an  abnormal  condition, 
limited  below  by  the  zygoma  and  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit, 
behind  by  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the  right  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  in  front  *by  the  mesial  line.  This  abnormal 
condition  is  evidently  due  to  a  neoplastic  formation  affecting 
especially  the  frontal  bona  The  neoplasm  is  certainly  not  a  naso- 
orbital  or  naso-pharyngeal  tumour,  nor  a  tumour  of  the  maxillary 
sinus,  because  it  does  not  encroach  on  the  nasal  or  buccal  cavities, 
nor  can  it  be  felt  or  seen  in  the  pharynx.  From  the  symptoms 
and  history  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  an  abscess  or  other 
inflammatory  production,  nor  can  it  be  of  a  sarcomatous  nature. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  it  can  be  a  mucocele  of  the  frontal 
sinus  or  of  cystic  origin,  because  of  its  slow  growth,  hardness,  and 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  point  where  the  bone  is  thinnest, 
namely,  below  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow.  I  think,  too, 
we  may  put  fibrous  tumour  out  of  the  question, — ^first,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  rarity  in  this  situation ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
age  of  the  patient ;  and,  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of 
this  tumour's  growth,  its  hardness,  and  other  symptoms  besides. 
We  are  thus  reduced  to  possibility  of  this  neoplastic  formation 
being  of  the  nature  of — 1st,  enchondroma ;  2nd,  osteoma ;  and,  3rd, 
hyperostosis. 

Enchondromata  are   common  in  children  about  the   age   of 
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puberty  according  to  Holmes/  and  they  tend  [to  infiltrate  the 
bones  they  afiect  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  an  enchon- 
dioma  in  connexion  with  the  frontal  sinus,  for  the  frontal  bone  is 
laid  down  in  cartilage,  and  the  sinuses  begin  to  appear  about  the 
seventh  year,*  and  it  was  soon  after  this  age  when  the  first  symptoms 
of  deformity  were  noticed  in  this  case.  It  would  not  be  unnatural, 
I  think,  to  suppose  that^  had  the  embryonic  elements  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a  tumour  existed  in  the  frontal  bone,  these 
elements  might  in  some  way  be  affected  by  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  bone  consequent  on  the  formation  of  the  sinuses,  and 
so  their  growth  into  a  tumour  begun,  and  of  course  a  slowly 
growing  tumour  would  in  such  a  position  take  some  time  to  reach 
the  surface,  and  would  not  be  apparent  as  a  deformity  perhaps  for 
a  year  or  two.  Still  I  cannot  consider  this  to  be  an  enchondroma, 
because  enchondromata  are  generally  of  more  rapid  growth  than 
this  has  been.  They  infiltrate  the  bones  they  affect,  and  give  rise 
to  a  resiliency  on  palpation  which  this  case  does  not  present 
But  chiefly  I  would  abandon  the  idea  of  this  being  an  enchon- 
droma on  account  of  the  participation  of  the  malar  bone  in  the 
enlargement 

The  extremely  slow  growth  of  the  disease  would  rather  favour 

the  idea  of  its  being  osteomatous  in  character.    That  osteomata 

are  found  springing  from  the  frontal  sinuses  we  know.    They  arise 

from  the  dipl5e,  and  are  either  cancellous  or  of  ivory  consistency. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  human  subject,  and  have  been  met 

with  in  the  lower  animals.    Thus  Bland  Sutton'  has  recorded 

the  existence  of  an  ivory  exostosis  weighing  16  lbs.  in  a  cow,  the 

growth  having  evidently  originated  in  the  frontal  sinus.     Were 

the  case  I  have  described  one  of  exostosis,  it  must  have  originated 

in  the  frontal  sinus,  and  have  then  extended  inwards,  filling  up  the 

sinus,  and  thereafter  forced  its  way  outwards  into  the  temporal 

fossa  behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and 

as  the  bones  were  not  fully  formed  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar 

bone  must  have  been  pushed  forwards,  and  either  stimulated  into 

increased  growth  by  pressure  or  incorporated  in  the  tumour.    The 

area  of  the  temporal  fossa  would  thus  be  diminished  and  the  soft 

structures  pushed  backwards,  and  with  them  the  anterior  wall  of 

the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  auditory  canal  would  be  displaced. 

Bat  as  this  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  diminished  acuteness 

of  hearing,  we  must  suppose  that  the  eustachian  tube  also  has  been 

more  or  less  occluded  by  pressure. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  explanation — a  somewhat  laboured  one, 

I  am  afraid— of  almost  every  point  presented  by  the  case,  and 

I      I  think  we  must  admit  this  to  be  a  possible  explanation  of  the 

condition  here  found.    But^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that 

1^  1  System  of  Surgery,  T.  Holine& 

*  QwiMe  Anatomy^  10th  edition,  toL  ii.)  part  i. 

*  IfUroduetwn  to  Qeneral  Paihohgy,  J.  B.  Sutton. 
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an  osteoma  would  affect  the  frontal  bone  so  far  backwards  towards 
the  coronal  suture,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  thin  orbital  plate  of 
the  frontal  bone  would  escape  displacement  so  much  as  it  has 
evidently  dona  It  is  also  difficult  to  comprehend  why  the  osteoma 
should  have  made  its  way  into  the  temporal  fossa,  and  it  is 
impossible  thus  to  account  for  the  increased  prominence  of  the 
orbital  margin  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  last  theory  I  have  to  put  forward  in  explanation  of  the 
condition  which  this  case  presents  is  the  one  to  which  I  most 
incline,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  yield  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  every  detail  It  is,  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a 
hyperostosis  of  the  bones  developed  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  trifacial  nerva  A  skull  presenting  this  condition 
has  been  described  by  Alexis  Thomson,^  and  he  refers  to  a  similar 
skull  described  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson.'  The  latter  infers  that 
the  trifacial  nerve  contains  trophic  fibres  to  the  bones,  and  that 
the  hyperostosis  is  due  to  an  increased  activity  of  these  fibres.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Schieck^  the  hyperostosis  was  limited  to  the 
area  of  distribution  of  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  tri- 
facial nerve,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  hypertrophy  of  the  soft 
parts.. 

In  the  above  case  the  distribution  of  the  supra-orbital  and  supra- 
trochlear nerves  would  account  fully  for  the  hyperostosis  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  affection  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  would  explain 
the  fulness  of  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the  implication 
of  the  temporal  and  malar  branches  would  account  for  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  temporal  fossa  and  the  hyperostosis  of  the  malar  bone. 
The  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  nerve  has  apparently  not  as 
yet  been  affected,  unless  we  consider  that  the  diminution  in 
patency  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  due  td  enlargement  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  caused  by  the  affection  of  the 
branches  of  the  nerve  to  that  joint 


IIL— ON  THROMBOSIS  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERIES. 

By  Hbnrt  M.  Church,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.E. 

{Eead  before  ike  BdMurgh  Obttetrical  Society,  IZth  April  1893.) 

DuBiNQ  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  practice  I  have 
attended  about  700  cases  of  midwifery.  This  is  perhaps  not  a 
large  number,  but  it  is  a  large  enough  proportion  to  the  other  work 
and  anxieties  of  one  in  general  practice.  Out  of  this  number  I 
have  lost  eight  cases :  five  from  puerperal  septicaemia  in  the  earlier 
years  of  my  practice,  induced  in  every  case,  I  believe,  by  defective 

^  Edinburgh  Medical  Jofwrnad^  7th  Januaiy  1891. 

'  Archives  of  Surgery,  J.  Hutcliiiison,  voL  ii  page  312. 

'  Berliner  Klin%9che  H^ochenackrift,  5tb  Nov.  1883. 
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sanitary  conditions,  two  others  making  a  narrow  escape  by  frequent 
and  thorough  irrigation  of  the  uterus  with  antiseptics ;  one  case 
died  from  exhaustion,  the  result  of  excessive  hsemorrhage  of 
placenta  prsevia ;  one  from  typhoid  fever ;  and  one,  the  -last,  from 
pulmonary  thrombosis,  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
which  I  think  right  to  bring  before  your  notice  to-night  Not  that 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  case,  nor  in  its  record  any- 
thing likely  to  enable  us  to  foresee  or  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 
If  a  suggestion  as  to  treatment  when  the  accident  has  happened 
can  be  made,  that  is  all  .that  I  can  hope  for.  But  the  dreadful 
nature  of  such  a  case,  and  the  possibility  of  any  accoucheur  being 
without  warning  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  it,  justify  a 
short  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  thereby  perhaps  lessen  the 
shock  when  a  case  does  occur  in  practice,  by  ^miliarising  our 
minds  with  its  phenomena  and  treatment,  as  far  as  treatment  is 
possible.  But  may  each  one  of  us  here  pass  twenty  years  in 
practice  before  meeting  with  a  case ! 

During  the  absence  of  a  medical  friend  while  away  on  his 
holiday  last  autumn,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  patient  of  his,  a  lady 
of  a  rheumatic  constitution,  aged  36,  in  her  sixth  confinement, 
about  the  full  time.  I  went  at  once  when  called,  and  found  her 
pretty  far  advanced  in  the  second  stage  of  labour,  walking  about 
her  bedroom,  with  her  pains  coming  on  regularly,  borne  quietly 
and  bravely.  Her  general  morale  was  good.  Indeed,  everything 
seemed  most  satisfactory,  and  everybody  in  the  house,  including 
her  husband,  who  was  a  medical  man  himself,  felt  quite  easy 
about  her.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  we  were  plunged  into 
extreme  fear  and  concern  for  her.  I  had  been  aaked  to  retire 
while  the  patient  got  up.  Just  as  she  got  into  bed  again  a  cough 
was  heard,  and  I  was  hastily  summoned.  At  first  glance  I  thought  . 
my  patient  was  in  the  first  stage  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy  or  eclampsia : 
the  face  was  deeply  cyanotic,  there  were  tumultuous  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  chest,  and  froth  issued  from  the  sides 
of  the  mouth.  She  was  lying  on  her  left  side,  with  her  face,  now 
getting  dark  livid,  turned  towards  the  pillow,  eyes  protruding,  and 
the  white  froth  rapidly  increasing  in  quantity  and  welling  from 
the  edges  of  her  mouth.  I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  so  much  as 
froth  oozing  from  a  brisk  bottle  of  beer.  This  froth  soon  became 
tinged  with  blood.  She  at  one  moment  pressed  her  closed  hands 
against  the  mattress,  at  another  clutched  at  her  breast  as  if  to 
withdraw  an  intolerable  pressure.  She  attempted  to  cry  "Oh, 
dear  I "  and  looked  for  help.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  her  condition,  so  sudden,  horrible,  and  appalling  was  the 
asphyxia.  Eecognising  what  had  happened  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  or  in  one  of  its  branches  to  the  lungs,  and  fearing  imme- 
diate death,  I  sent  for  further  assistance,  and  in  a  little  had  the 
kind  aid  of  Dr  Barbour.  When  the  immediate  danger  to  the  life 
of  the  patient  from  the  first  shock  of  the  pulmonary  impaction  had 
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passed,  the  labour  pains  returned,  and  after  three  or  four  apparently 
strong  ones  the  child  was  expelled,  the  placenta  and  membraaes 
soon  following,  and  the  empty  uterus  contracting  welL 

Hoping  against  hope  that  the  completion  of  delivery  might  bring 
relief,  I  adopted  little  treatment     Indeed,  what  could  be  done  ? 
The  case  was  new  to  me,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  rare,  having  been  unable  to  find  even  one 
case  on  record  where  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries — by  that  I  mean  sudden  and  dangerous  obstruction  or 
plugging  of  them— came  on  lefore  the  birth  of  the  child.     The  child 
was  alive  and  has  done  well    The  mother  after  a  terrible  struggle, 
marked  by  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which  continued  for  three 
days,  died.     As  regards  the  uterine  conditions,  everything  was 
normal  during  this  period  of  survival     Immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  when  the  symptoms,  instead  of  being 
relieved,  threatened  to  assume  the  intensity  of  their  primary  onset, 
I  applied  dry-cupping  glasses  freely  to  the  chest  and  sides,  and 
also  large  poultices,  which  seemed  to  diminish  the  clutching  for 
breath.    Air  entered  the  lungs  freely,  but  the  features  continued 
cyanotic ;  the  heart  sounds  could  not  be  heard  on  account  of  the 
noisy  and  rapid  breathing,  and  the  heart  was  felt  to  be  quick  and 
tumultuous  in  its  endeavour  to  force  the  blood  past  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs  for  aeration.     The  lungs 
were  not  at  fault,  nor  was  the  heart ;  but  there  was  a  sudden  and 
almost  complete  damming  up  of  the  stream  of  life  between  the 
two.     Had  it  been  complete,  the  patient  must  have  died   of 
asphyxia  at  once.    Dr  Barbour  and  I  remained  for  some  hours, 
aiding    as    best    we    could.    Stimulants — whisky,   brandy,    and 
ammonia — were  freely  given,  and  also  frequent  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  sulphuric  ether,  which  enabled  the  heart  to  rally.    We 
left  her  somewhat  relieved.    About  three  hours  afterwards,  in  the 
early  morning,  I  was  again  summoned,  with  the  message  that  she 
was  dying.     A  slight  movement  had  increased  the  demand  for 
oxygen,  which  could  not  be  supplied.     If  one  could  only  have  got 
the  blood  to  the  oxygen,  or  oxygen  in  some  concentrated  form  to 
a  stream,  even  a  small  stream,  of  the  blood,  what  a  relief  to  the 
patient!    As  it  was,  the  heart  in  its  increased  endeavour  had 
become  exhausted,  and  had  a  feeble  and  fluttering  beat ;  but  with 
a  greater  degree  of  rest,  and  copious  use  of  stimulants  as  before,  it 
regained  more  regularity.     I  remained  at  her  bedside  most  of  the 
night,  watching  the  effects  of  the  stimulants,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  ihQ  fresh  air  to  her  as  much  as  possible.     As  long  as  rest  and 
stimulants  were  alike  enforced,  the  patient  seemed  better.     Mani- 
festly, therefore,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  passing  between  the 
obstruction  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  reached  one  or  both  lungs. 
Whenever  the  heart  was  not  spurred  on  by  the  stimulants,  or 
whenever  the  slightest  movement  necessitated  more  oxidation,  the 
balance  was  destroyed,  and  death  from  asphyxia  threatened.    And 
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nothing  added  more  to  the  terror  of  the  scene  than  the  complete 
consciousness  of  the  patient,  during  most  of  the  time,  that  death 
was  imminent,  and  who  always  hailed  my  entrance  with  the  cry, 
"  Oh,  can  nothing  be  done  to  save  me  ?''  Thus  she  continued  for 
three  days  till  the  pulse  became  thready  and  imperceptible,  the 
respirations  more  and  more  hurried  and  short,  and  the  exhausted 
heart  cotdd  battle  on  no  longer.  Shortly  before  Tier  death  she  fell 
into  a  state  of  coma,  and  no  doubt  the  cardiac  failure  was  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  little  aerated  blood  could  reach  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  brain  were  insufficiently 
nourished  for  the  innervation  of  heart  and  lungs.  Resides  this,  the 
heart  walls  themselves  had  become  enfeebled  by  their  own 
anaemia. 

There  was  no  post-mortem  examination,  which  I  much  regret 
The  painful  certainty  of  the  cause  of  death  seemed  not  to  call  for 
it  at  the  time.  Still  something  might  have  been  learned  from  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  clot,  and  its  relation  to  the  pulmonary 
artery,  whether  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself  or  in  one  or  other 
of  its  branches.  Specially  is  it  to  be  regretted,,  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  pathological  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
£oyal  College  of  Surgeons,  whereby  to  illustrate  this  sad  puerperal 
accident 

For  long  has  the  presence  of  clots  in  the  veins,  and,  at  a  later 
date,  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  the  lying-in  woman  been 
known  to  physicians ;  but  their  association  with  sudden  death  after 
labour  had  not  been  recognised,  their  true  pathology  and  thb 
phenomena  to  which  they  may  give  rise  for  the  most  part  had 
been  misunderstood.  But  at  an  early  date  there  was  groping  after 
the  trutL  As  far  back  as  about  140  years  ago.  Van  Swieten 
recognised  that  clots  occurred  in  the  vessels  during  the  puer- 
perium,  and  wrote  gravely  of  their  prognosis.  He  even  performed 
experiments  on  animals,  injecting  acids  into  the  veins,  and  bringing 
about  phenomena  in  some  cases  identicial  with  what  we  observe  in 
phlegmasia  dolens,  and  in  others  the  severe  and  sudden  symptoms 
which  we  know  to  characterize  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  arteries.  For  long  after 
Van  Sweiten's  time  great  darkness  hung  over  the  pathology  of  the 
subject  But  we  cannot  but  admire,  in  the  writings  of  100  years 
ago,  the  detail  of  description  given  of  individual  cases,  as  well  as 
comprehensiveness  of  observation.  May  I  quote  from  an  old 
book,  written  by  what  was  then  called  a  "  man-midwife,"  a  few 
quaint  and  last-century  sentences.  In  1784  Dr  Charles  White,  a 
distinguished  London  physician,  writes  regarding  "white  swell- 
ing " : — •'  This  disease  attacks  women  who  are  in  full  strength,  and 
those  who  are  reduced  by  flooding ;  those  who  have  a  moderate 
discharge  of  the  lochia,  and  those  who  have  a  small  or  large 
quantity;  those  who  give  suck  and  those  who  do  not;  whether 
their  breasts  be  drawn  or  not ;  and  whether  they  have  a  great  deal 
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or  little  milk.  It  attacks  women  who  were  delivered  on  the  knee, 
and  others  who  were  delivered  on  the  side ;  but  of  those  who  wei*e 
delivered  on  the  side,  it  appears  that  the  greater  number  were 
affected  on  that  side  on  which  they  lay  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
It  attacks  women  of  all  ranks  and  of  different  habits,  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  the  most  healthful,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
laboured  under  chronic  diseases;  the  strong  and  the  wtek;  the 
lean  and  the  corpulent ;  the  sedentary  and  the  active ;  the  young 
and  the  middle-aged;  after  their  first  or  any  other  labour;  and 
whether  the  labour  be  natural  or  preternatural ;  but  I  have  not 
known  it  happen  after  a  miscarriage,  nor  to  a  woman  more  than 
once,  though  she  has  afterwards  had  more  children.  It  happens 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  large  towns.  It  never  attacks  either  of  the  arms,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  never  known  it  to  suppurate  or 
prove  fatal,  or  any  material  inconvenience  to  arise  from  it  after  a 
few  months  have  elapsed,  except  a  little  swelling  of  the  leg  after 
fatigue,  particularly  walking."  And  later  on  he  says  regarding 
white  swelling,  "  that  it  will  probably  not  ber  precisely  ascertained 
till  it  be  proved  by  dissection ;  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
such  an  opportunity  offers,  as  this  disorder  has  never  been  known 
to  prove  fatel." 

He  evidently  had  not  associated  the  sudden  death,  which  must 
have  occurred  then  as  it  does  sometimes  now,  during  the  course  of 
a  white  swelling,  with  the  phenomenon  of  a  travelled  dot  That 
it  was  a  disease  of  the  lymphatics  was  long  held.  Groping  after  its 
pathology  in  one  case  he  says,  "  I  punctured  the  leg  with  a  lancet 
in  seveml  places,  but  no  water  issued,  as  it  does  in  anasarca."  The 
truth  only  began  to  dawn  about  forty  years  ago,  when  Virchow  in 
Berlin  and  Meigs  in  Philadelphia  began  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
blood-clots  stopping  the  stream  of  the  circulation, — ^Virchow  advo- 
cating that  the.  obstructing  clot  must  always  travel  to  the  heart 
and  pulmonaiy  arteries ;  Meigs  advocating  that  it  may  be  found 
in  situ  in  the  heart  or  pulmonary  artery  as  well.  Virchow  up- 
held the  embolic  theory,  Meigs  the  thrombosis  theory.^  Since  then 
much  writing  and  much  discussion  have  been  at  work  in  elucidating 
the  truth  regarding  emboli  and  thrombi  in  the  puerperal  woman. 
These,  as  is  now  well  known,  may  occur  either  in  the  arterial 
system  or  the  venous  system.  In  the  former  there  is  the  tendency 
for  the  clot  always  to  travel /roTTi  the  heart  to  the  periphery,  in 
the  latter  always  towards  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the  periphery. 
The  subject  of  arterial  obstructions  occurring  from  detached 
cardiac  vegetations  blocking  up  the  arteries  we  need  hardly  con- 
sider, though  several  interesting  cases  are  recorded  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Simpson  in  his  Selected  Obstetrical  Works.     In  these  cases 

^  About  the  same  time  Miller  in  Edinburgh  and  Paget  in  London  pub- 
lished illustrative  cases,  not  puerperal,  with  post-mortem  appearance  of  the 
clot. 
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the  strain  of  labour  detached  vegetations  which,  carried  to  the 
bifurcations  of  arteries  or  into  the  smaller  arteries,  caused  serious 
complications  and  delay  in  recovery,  often  to  loss  of  limb  or  even 
life,  as  in  the  case  of  cerebral  embolism.  In  regard  to  his  recorded 
cases,  I  would  just  mention  that  he  proposed,  in  the  Monthly 
Jbumal  of  Medical  Science,  September  1847,  the  three  following 
questions : — 

*'  1.  Was  the  obstruction  of  the  artery,  or  arteries,  in  this  case, 
produced  by  any  mechanical  cause,  as  one  of  the  vegetations 
separated  from  the  cardiac  valves,  carried  along,  in  the  case  of  the 
arm,  for  example,  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  humeral  artery,  and 
impacted  there  ?  2.  Was  it  no]i  rather  the  result  of  an  original 
puerperal  arteritis  ?  3.  Or  might  it  be  the  effect  of  an  effusion  of 
cbagulable  lymph  from  phlebitic  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  a  secondary  phlebitic  deposit  upon  the  lining  arterial 
membrane  ?" 

But  itis  to  the  venous  part  of  the  circulation  that  the  case  I  bring 
before  the  Society  to-night  invites  attention,  viz.,  the  veins,  the 
fight  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Fortunately, 
no  one  writer  on  the  subject  of  pulmonary  thrombosis  has  had 
many  cases  of  his  own  to  relate ;  but  the  cases  that  are  recorded  of 
clots  occurring  spontaneously  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or 
pulmonary  artery,  as  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case  in  my  patient, 
have  much  the  same  history ;  in  some,  where  the  main  artery  has 
been  completely  plugged,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  the  late  Prof. 
Miller,  death  occurring  at  once,  and  in  others,  where  the  plugging 
was  partial,  after  a  struggle  of  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  much  shorter 
time.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  if  the  patient  can  be  tided 
through  four  or  five  days,  recovery  may  take  place ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  rare. 

What  then  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the  formation  of 
these  dangerous  clots  ?  We  know  that  in  the  puerperal  state,  as 
also  in  rheumatism,  fevers,  and  other  blood  dyscrasiae,  such  as 
erysipelas,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  there  is  a  great  increase  of 
fibrine  in  the  blood,  according  to  some  authorities  even  one- third 
more  than  in  health.  We  bear  in  mind  also  that  after  delivery 
there  may  be  severe  hsemoiThage,  and  syncope  with  the  slowing 
of  the  blood-stream,  increasing  the  tendency  to  coagulation. 
After  delivery,  too,  the  blood  dyscrasia  is  increased  by  absorption  of 
effete  matters  in  the  process  of  uterine  involution.  With  such  a 
coagulable  blood,  then,  need  we  wonder  that  a  thrombosis  or 
deposition  of  fibrine  should  occasionally  occur  in  some  part  of  the 
venous  tract,  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  near  or  far  from  the 
heart ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  gives  rise  to  a  pulmonary 
thrombosis,  or  simply  to  a  thrombosis  in  the  peripheral  veins,  and 
causing  what  we  are  all  familiar  with  as  phlegmasia  dolens.  We 
have  to  remember  also  that  plugs  normally  formed  in  natural 
labour  in  the  open  orifices  of  the  uterine  sinuses,  after  separa- 
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tion   of  the  placenta,  may  find   their  way  into   the   systemic 
circulation. 

Some  authorities  maintain,  among  whom,  as  we  have  seen,    is 
Virchow,  that  every  case  of  pulmonary  thrombosis  has  its  origin, 
not  in  a  spontaneous  coagulation  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  l>ut 
in  an  embolus  which  has  travelled  from  the  seat  of  Bomeperiph^/'iirl 
thrombosis.     And  no  doubt  this  is  often  the  case.     For  when  tlie 
coagulum  in  a  phlegmasia  dolens  is  undergoing  its  retrograde 
change,  a  process  taking  many  weeks,  a  portion  is  apt  to  be  de- 
tached, on  movement  of  the  patient,  for  example,  and  swept  into  t;he 
circulation,  and  being  carried  to  the  heart  and  caught  at  the  rami- 
fication of  the  pulmonary  artery,  may  become,  like  a  foreign  body, 
a  nucleus  for  the  deposition  of  fibrine  and  the  formation  of  a  lar^e 
clot.     Post-mortem  examinations,  which  are  rai*e,  show  beautiful 
examples  of  this.    But  it  is  equally  true  that  what  occurs  prvniar%ly 
in  the  case  of  a  phlegmasia  dolens  at  the  periphery,  may  also  occur 
primarily  in  the  larger  volume  of  venous  blood  in  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  or  pulmonary  arteries.     Or  a  thrombosis  may  occur 
simultaneously  at  the  periphery  and  at  the  centre.     Dr  "W.  J". 
Playfair  in  advocating  this  brings  forward  clinical  facts  observed 
by  him  in  support  of  it    He  refers  to  cases  of  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion that  have  not  proved  immediately  fatal,  and  in  which,  shortly 
afterwards,  phlegmasia  dolens  commenced.     Showing  thereby,  that 
the  coagulum   was  first  formed  at  the  centre,  and  then  at  the 
periphery.'   Of  course,  the  reverse  of  this  is  much  more  common  ; 
still  the  cases  would  show  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  occur 
in  the^r^^  irvsianct  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     Nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  the  clot  found  after  death  what 
has  been  its  origin.     The  appeamnce  of  clots  formed  jwst-mortem  we 
are  all  familiar  with.    An  ante-mortem  clot,  whether  originating  in  a 
small  vein  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pulmonary  aiteries,  appears 
to  present  the  same  features  in  its  process  towards  absorption. 
It  consists,  we  know,  of  layers  of  decolorised  fibrine,  firm  exter- 
nally, but  softened  at  the  centre  where  fatty  degeneration  is  taking 
place.     Some  pathologists  maintain  that  out  of  almost  every  pul- 
monary, thrombus  a  travelled  clot  or  embolus  may  be  picked,  and 
profess  to  demonstrate  whence  it  came  by  fitting  it  into  the 
peripheral  vein  from  which  it  got  detached.     Practically,  however, 
from  its  mere  appearance  it  seems  diflBcult  to  say  whether  a  throm- 
bosis has  occurred  around  an  embolus,  or  formed  in  situ  without 
such  a  nucleus.    It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  whole 
circumstances  and  symptoms  of  the  case,  and  very  especially  tlie 
date  of  attack^  whether  soon  after  delivery,  or  not  for  three  or  four 
weeks.     There  seems  now  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the 
early  attack  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  pulmonary  throm- 
bosis,  and  in  the  later,  one  of  pulmonary  embolism. 

In  the  Lancet  of  1867,  Dr  Playfair,  in  a  series  of  papers  "On 
Thrombosis  and  Embolism  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  as  a  cause  of 
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Death  in  the  Puerperal  State,"  produces  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  pulmonary  thrombosis.     In  regard  to 
these  collected  cases,  Dr  Playfair,  in  his  Science  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery ^  says : — "  I  there  showed,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  25 
cases  of  sudden  death  after  delivery,  in  which  accurate  post-mortem 
examination  had  been  made,  that  cases  of  spontaneous  thrombosis 
and  emholism  may  be  divided  from  each  other  by  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation,  depending  on  the  period  after  delivery  at  which  the 
fatal  result  occura     In  seven  out  of  these  cases  there  was  distinct 
evidence  of  embolism,  and  in  them  death  occurred  at  a  remote 
lieriod  after  delivery;  in  none  hefore  the  nineteenth  day.     This 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  cases  in  which  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations afforded  no  evidence  of  embolism.    These  amounted 
to  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-five,  and  in  all  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  death  occurred  before  the  fourteenth  day,  often  on  tlie 
second  or  third.    The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  former, 
time  is  required  to  admit  of  degenerative  changes  taking  place  in 
the  deposited  fibrine  leading  to  separation  of  an  embolus ;  while 
in  the  latter,  the  thrombosis  corresponds  in  time,  and  to  a  great 
extent  no  doubt  also  in  cause,  to  the  original  peripheral  throm- 
bosis, from  which  in  the  former  the  embolus  was  derived.     Many 
cases  I  have  since  collected  illustrate  the  same  rule  in  a  very 
curious  and  instructive  way."     I  have  given  this  quotation,  because 
twenty-five  is  a  large  number  of  such  cases  to  have  studied,  and 
because  the  opinion  of  such  an  eminent  authority  as  Dr  Play  fair, 
regarding  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  them,  is  of  value.     Meigs 
of  Philadelphia  also  graphically  describes  many  cases,  but  in  none 
of  his  did  death  occur  suddenly.     Paget  records  17  cases  of  death 
associated  with  clots  in  the  pulmonaiy  arteries.    None  of  them 
occuned  in  puerperal  females.     In  7  death  occurred   suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.    These  writers  do  not  record  a  case,  nor  does 
there  seem  to    be    any,  where    the    asphyxia  came   on   before 
the  birth  of  the  child.     In  this  striking  point  does  the  case  I 
bring  before  you  to-night  appear  to  be  unique.    With  her  the 
pulmonary  obstruction  came  on,  as  we  have  seen,  with  all  its 
intensity,  while  the  head  of  the  child  was  still  upon  the  perineum. 
In  her  case,  too,  there  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  phlebitis,  no  heart 
lesion,  no  haemorrhage,  no  syncope  to  slow  the  circulation  and  induce 
coagulation,  no  clot  from  an  open  uterine  sinus,  for  the  placenta  had 
not  yet  separated.    We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
disease  of  the  walls  or  lining  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Simply  was  there  the  hyperinosis  of  advanced  pregnancy,  a  hyper- 
inosis  increased  by  her  rheumatic  diathesis  as  the  condition  for 
clotting  in  her  right  ventricle  or  pulmonary  artery.     And  as  long 
as  there  was  no  displacement  of  the  clot,  no  plugging  of  the  artery 
occurred.    That  no  displacement  of  clot  may  occur,  one  of  the 
specimens  (kindly  lent  me  by  Sir  W.  Turner)  which  I  showed 
at  last  meeting  of  the  Society  proved,  for  in  it  were  to  be 
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seen  primary  clots  pressed  against  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and 
above  them  strata  of  more  recent  clot  formation,  continued 
until  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  was  all  but  obliterated.  But 
displacement  of  the  clot  is  much  more  common,  and,  as  in  my 
patient,  the  moment  the  venous  wave  lifted  it  from  its  place  and 
carried  it  on,  the  mischief  was  done.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
even  in  the  presence  of  a  clot,  as  long  as  it  is  undisturbed,  the 
circulation  may  go  on  freely  enough.  And  even  when  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  a  branch  does  become  suddenly  plugged, 
the  circulation  past  the  plug  must  in  many  cases  be  partially 
carried  on.  This,  I  would  suggest,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  treatment  by  oxygen,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

Pathological  specimens  show  that  clots  in  the  peripheral  veins 
also  are  not  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  that  the 
blood  may  circulate  more  or  less  freely  between  them  and  the 
vascular   walls  containing  them.      But  in  either  case  how  the 
patient's  safety  is  in  the  balance !     What  consequences  might 
not  the  slightest  movement  bring  about !    Surely,  then,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  warning  our  patients  where  there  is  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  danger,  and  in  the  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens  allowing 
no  movement  for  weeks  after  the  disease  appears  to  have  gone. 
For  is  it  not  the  case  that,  apart  from  all  more  serious  accidents* 
many  a  pnewnionia,  or  a  condition  of  lung  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  pneumonia,  coming  on  during  the  puerperium,  may  be  due  to 
the  escape  of  a  small  embolus  from  a  remote  vein  finding  its  way 
into  a  terminal  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  forming  a  hsemor- 
rhagic  infarction  there,  and  ultimately  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
lung.     It  so  happens  that  during  the  present  winter  several  cases 
of  sudden  embolic  pneumonia  have  been  brought  before  my  notice ; 
but  as  these  were  not  in  the  lying-in  woman,  I  need  simply 
mention  them  in  connexion  with  the  possibility  of  a  coagulable 
condition  of  the  blood  being  a  cause  of  pneumonia.      In  these 
cases  the  coagulability  of  blood  and  the  formation  of  an  embolic 
clot  may  have  been  due  to  a  slowing  of  the  circulation  from  any 
depressing  cause,  such  as  influenza,  or  to  an  altered  state  of  the 
bloodvessels,  as  much  as  to  a  change  in  the  blood  itself.    The 
converse  of  this  is  also  true,  that  pneumonia  may  be  the  cause^  and 
not  the  result,  of  the  formation  of  blood-clot     Dr  Gairdner  of 
Glasgow  mentions  that  he  has  often  found  clots  in  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  extending  into  their  ramifications,  after  death  from  pneu- 
monia.    Bemembering  that  there  is  no  anastomosis  between  the 
pulmonary  arteries  except  through  their  remote  capillaries,  we 
see  how  any  obstruction  in  these  capillaries   may  retard  the 
circulation   in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  of   which   they  are  the 
terminations,  and  induce  coagulation  during  life.     In  post-mortem 
examinations  this  coagulation  is  seen  to  extend  backwards  to  the 
right  ventricle  in  the  cases  to  which  Dr  Gairdner  refers.     In  the 
puerperium,  therefore,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
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the  onset  of  a  pneumonia,  associated  with  blood-dot  in  the  pnl- 
monaiy  arteries,  and  that  this  blood-clot  may  either  be  the  cause 
or  the  result  of  the  pneumonic  attack. 

In  relating  my  case  I  referred  to  the  usual  treatment  which  was 
carried  out  with  all  vigour,  with  the  exception  of  large  doses  of 
strong  ammonia  recommended  by  some.     Since,  however,  reading 
the  interesting  paper  by  Drs  Lauder  Brunton  and  Prickett  *'  On  the 
Use  of  Oxygen  and  Strychnia  in  Pneumonia  "  (British  Med.  Jour.^ 
January  23, 1892),  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  utility 
of  inhalation  of  oxygen  in  pneumonia,  and  regret  that  to  my 
patient  there  was  not  applied  a  remedy  which  might  have  saved 
her  life,  and  though  not  a  case  of  pneumonia,  still  akin  to  it,  as 
regards  the  limited  amount  of  blood  being  a^'rated.   For  we  have  seen 
that  in  every  case  there  is  at  least  the  passage  of  some  blood  past  the 
clot  to  the  lung,  and  if  this  could  have  been  hyperoxygenated  by 
the  patient  inhaling  more  oxygen,  her  life  might  have  been  sustained 
until  the  pulmonary  clot  had  become  fragmented  or  undergone  its 
retrogressive  change  towards  absorption.     Less  blood  reaches  the 
lung  or  lungs,  but  then  it  would  carry,  in  its  course  from  the  lungs 
into  the  system,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen.    Dr  Lauder  Brunton 
records  a  case  of  pneumonia  in  a  man,  aged  40,  ^  moribund,  his 
face  livid,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  and  loud 
mucous  rattles  accompanying  every  respiration,"  where  ^  grain  of 
strychnine   injected    subcutaneously  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
respiratory  centre,  and  a  tube  of  oxygen  allowed  to  stream  into 
the  mouth,  were  followed  by  an  **  extraordinary  transformation.'* 
In  a  couple  of  hours  he  had  ''become  perfectly  conscious,  his 
colour  quite  healthy,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  feeling  com- 
fortable and  well"    He  ultimately  died,  but,  as  it  was,  had  his  life 
considerably  prolonged,  and  probably  would  have  been  saved  by  a 
more  timely  administration  of  oxygen. 

Dr  Blodgett  {Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal)  records  a 
case  of  pneumonia  in  which  the  influence  of  oxygen  is  said  to 
have  been  '*  almost  as  pronoimced  and  evident  as  is  that  of  ligature 
in  haemorrhage."  Many  similar  cases  have  appeared  in  our  medical 
journals  during  the  last  few  weeka  From  them  we  seem  to  have 
in  oxygen  a  therapeutic  agency  of  great  value  in  diseases  both  mild 
and  grave.  Though  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  almost  looks 
Uke  a  parody  on  my  case  to  mention  that  ladies  in  New  York  are 
said  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  fatigue  of  a  ball,  and  with  the 
view  of  improving  their  complexion,  by  putting  their  mouths  to 
the  oxygen  inhaler  before  setting  out.  Surely,  then,  we  cannot 
deny  to  a  sister  dying  from  want  of  oxygen,  as  my  patient  was, 
the  inhalation  oE  this  life-giving  gas.  In  no  case  does  oxygen  seem 
more  likely  to  save  life  than  in  a  case  of  pulmonary  tlirombosis,  where 
there  is  no  disease,  but  simply  a  shutting  off  of  the  blood  fi'om  the 
oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs  for  its  aeration.  In  my  case  I  believe 
asphyxia  might  have  been  staved  off,  and  the  heart  stimulated, 
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had  oxygen  been  constantly  within  reach  of  the  patient  in  some 
more  concentrated  form  than  in  the  atmosphere.  The  mere  escape 
of  a  little  of  oxygen  gas  into  her  bedroom  might  have  helped, — a 
method  which  might  be  useful  in  many  other  affections  than  the 
one  under  consideration,  when  more  oxygen  is  wanted  without  the 
danger  of  an  open  door  or  window.  Unfortunately,  oxygen  is  not 
always  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency,  especially  in  the  country. 
In  town,  however,  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly  prepared  at  any- 
laboratory,  or  by  any  practical  chemist,  and  served  to  the  patient 
iu  the  simple  and  portable  apparatus  I  showed  at  last  meeting  of 
the  Society.  It  can  also  be  procured  at  any  time  from  the  Siins 
Oxygen  Works  in  London,  and  also  from  Glasgow,  which  supply 
it  in  a  compressed  form  in  iron  bottles,  and  from  which  a  bladder 
or  india-rubber  bag  can  be  filled  as  required.  A  mouth  and  nose 
piece  similar  to  that  used  iu  administering  nitrous  oxide  gas  may 
be  used,  or  simply  a  glass  tube  introduced  into  one  nostril  or  into 
the  mouth.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  that  oxydation  is  not 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  tissues.  Half  oxygen  and 
half  air  seem  to  do  well.  The  normal  atmosphere  is  by  bulk  only 
one-fifth  part  of  oxygen,  so  that  this  is  a  large  addition. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  an  oxygen  bottle  should 
be  in  the  equipment  of  every  obstetrician,  but  accoucheurs  might 
do  well  to  remember  oxygen,  m  the  event  of  a  case  occurring  like  the 
sad  one  with  which  I  have  introduced  this  paper.  With  tibe  use  of 
this  additional  means  one  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  all  had  been  done  whatever  might  be  the  issue. 


IV.-CONTBIBDTIONS    TO  THE    SURGICAL   ANATOMY    OF 
THE  BREAST  AND  AXILLARY  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

(From  the  Surgical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.) 

By  Habold  J.  Stiles,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.,  Assistant  to  the  Piofessor  of 

Suigeiy,  UniveiBity  of  Edinburgh. 

(Bead  be/are  the  Edinburgh  Medieo-Chirurgieai  Society,  Qth  January  1892.) 

{Concluded  from  p.  1112,  vol.  xxxvH,) 

When  the  breast  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  according  to  the 
method  described  in  my  previous  paper,  it  becomes  at  once  evident 
that  the  limits  which  our  text-books  on  anatomy  and  operative 
surgery  have  accorded  to  the  gland  are  not  sufficiently  wide,  and 
that  the  breast-tissue  extends  much  further  in  every  direction  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  result  is  that  surgeons  almost  in- 
variably, though  unwittingly,  fall  short  of  their  intention  to 
remove  the  entire  gland. 

The  breast  is  described  as  extending  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
by  some  authors  the  seventh)  rib  in  the  vertical  direction,  and 
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from  the  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla 
horizontally. 

Such  a  description  would  appear  to  be  drawn,  either  from 
landmarks  afforded  by  the  external  configuration  and  surface 
anatomy  of  the  organ,  or  without  account  being  taking  of  its 
peripheral  processes.  The  extent  to  which  the  mamma  overlies 
the  axilla  appears  to  have  been  more  appreciated  by  the  sculptor 
than  by  the  anatomist.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
apparent  surface  limits  of  the  mamma  do  not  correspond  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  parenchyma  is  distributed  within  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax :  indeed,  in  many 
instances  it  affords  no  indication  of  this.  The  peripheral  processes 
of  the  oorptis  mammce  extend  beyond — often  far  beyond — the  surface 
projection  of  the  breast;  and  this  holds  true  in  nuUiparous  as  well 
as  in  multiparous  women,  though  much  more  so  in  the  latter. 

In  nulliparsB,  the  mamma  projects  .at  right  angles  from  the 
chest.  It  is  self  supporting,  so  that  there  is  no  sulcus  at  the  lower 
segment  of  its  base.  Its  size  depends  on  the  amount  of  circum- 
mammary  fat,  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of  breast-tissue  proper. 
A  breast  which  is  hemispherical  in  form  indicates  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  circum-mammary  fat,  whereas  one  which  is  conical 
possesses  a  thicker  corpys  mammce  and  a  relatively  greater  amount 
of  breast-tissue  proper. 

Daring  pregnancy  and  lactation  the  breast  undergoes  con- 
siderable enlargement  The  stroma  is  more  succulent,  and  during 
involution  undergoes  a  partial  adipose  transformation.  After 
maternity,  therefore,  the  firmness  and  compactness  of  the  breast 
are  permanently  diminished,  so  that  it  tends  to  be  pendulous,  and 
a  more  or  less  well-marked  sulcus  is  produced  where  it  overhangs  its 
base.  In  multiparse  who  are,  or  who  have  been  stout,  the  mammaa 
are  very  pendulous.  When  excising  such  a  breast,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  base  of  the  organ  undergoes  but  little 
downward  displacement,  and  therefore  the  operator  must  not  be 
deceived  as  to  the  real  limit  of  the  upper  hemisphere. 

For  clinical  purposes,  the  mamma  is  subdivided  artificially  into 
four  quadrants,  by  means  of  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  at  the  nipple.  The 
quadrants  are  named  upper-inner,  lower-inner,  upper-outer,  lower- 
outer  respectively.  Two  adjacent  quadrants  constitute  a  hemi- 
sphere. For  anatomical  as  well  as  for  clinical  purposes,  descrip- 
tions may  'be  rendered  still  more  precise  by  the  addition  of  two 
oblique  diameters  reaching  the  circumference  midway  between  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontfiJ  ones.  We  may  employ  these  oblique 
diameters  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  others.  When 
employed  alone,  they  subdivide  the  breast  into  quadmnts,  which  may 
be  spoken  of  simply  as  upper,  lower,  inner,  and  outer  respectively. 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  all  four  diameters  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
base  of  the  organ  to  the  skeleton  and  muscles  of  the  chest.     For 
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opportunities  of  verifying  and  defining  the  observations   I   had 
mside  in  the  operating  theatre,  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Turner 
and  Dr  Symington.    In  the  dead  subject,  the  real  circumference  of 
the  mamma  may  be  mapped  out  by  inserting  pins  in  the  chest  wall 
at  the  points  of  farthest  extension  of  the  gland, — ^in  other  words, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  four  diameters.    The  vertical  diameter 
extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  second  rib  to  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  at  the  angle  where  it  begins  to  sweep  upwards  to  the 
sternum;  the  horizontal,  from  a  little  within   the  edge  of  the 
sternum  opposite  the  fourth  rib  or  interspace  to  the  fifth  rib   or 
interspace   opposite   the   mid-axillary   line.      The    one   oblique 
diameter  extends  from   the  upper   border  of  the   third  costal 
cartilage  a  little  without  the  sternum  downwards  and  outwards 
to  the  seventh  rib  a  little  in  front  of  the  mid-axillary  line ;  the 
other  oblique  diameter  passes  from  the  third  rib  a  little  beyond 
the  anterior  axillary  fold  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage  midway  between  its  angle  and  its  sternal  end. 
The  circumference  of  the  organ  may  be  defined  by  connecting 
together  the  extremities  of  all  the  diameters.    When  the  arm  is 
elevated,  as  for  an  operation,  the  nipple  in  a  nullipara  is  placed 
opposite  the  fourth  rib  or  interspace,  and  only  about  one  inch 
within  the  axillary  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  thus  showing 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  breast  overlaps  the  muscle  is  veiy 
considerable.    The  level  of  the  breasts  varies  somewhat  according 
to  the  configuration  of  the  chest, — thus  tall  women  generally 
possess  a  low  bust,  while  short,  broad-chested  women  have  usually 
a  high  bust. 

The  above  limits,  though  considerably  wider  than  those  given 
in  our  anatomical  and  surgical  works,  are  certainly  not  exaggerated ; 
and  the  surgeon  cannot  hope  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  breast- 
tissue  unless  in  conducting  his  operation  he  keeps  outside  of  them. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  entire 
mammary  area  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest-wall,  since  these  afford 
the  surgeon  important  guides  in  estimating  the  extent  of  his 
operation.  In  describing  these  deep  relations  we  shall  again  make 
use  of  the  various  diameters  subdividing  the  mammary  area. 
The  inner  hemisphere  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  pectoralis 
major ;  at  its  lowest  part  it  extends  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  this 
muscle,  and  slightly  overlies  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  of  the  abdomen.  The  outer  hemisphere  has  less  simple 
relations,  and  roust  be  dealt  with  in  segments.  The  upper  half  of 
its  upper  quadrant  rests  on  the  greater  pectoral,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lesser  pectoral,  and,  for  a  slight  extent,  on  the  serratus 
magnus,  upon  which,  and  under  cover  of  the  pectoralis  major,  it 
extends  upwards  into  the  axilla  as  high  as  to  the  third  rib.  Spence 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  prolongation  as  the  "  axillary 
tail''  of  the  mamma.  The  circumference  of  this  segment  crosses  the 
edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  at  the  level  of  the  third  rib, — that  is, 
just  where  the  muscle  leaves  the  chest-wall  to  form  the  anterior 
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axillazy  fold.     The  lower  half  of  the  upper  quadrant,  and  the  upper 

half  of  the  lower  quadrant,  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  serratus, 

with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  adjacent  to  the  nipple,  which 

overiies   the   pectoralis  major.     The  lower   half   of    the  lower 

quadrant  has  relation  to  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  and  external 

oblique  which  arise  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  the  part  near 

the  nipple  lies  on  the  pectoralis  major.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 

about  one-third  of  the  whole  mamma  lies  inferior  and  external  to 

the  axillary  border  of  the  pectoralis  major.    Of  this  portion  the 

upper  half  overlies  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  tlie  axilla, 

and  is  separated  from  its  contents  only  by  the  axillary  fascia,  which 

is  here  very  fatty,  so  that  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  imbedded  in 

it  appear  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  breast. 

I  now  pass  to  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands.    These  are  so 

intimately  associated  with  the  mamma,  both  anatomically  and 

functionally,  that  they  call  for  an  equal  share  of  attention.     They 

are  described  as  follows  in  Quain's  Anatomy  (tenth  edition,  voL  ii., 

part  ii.,  p.  656) : — "  The  axillary  glands  are  generally  twelve  or 

more ;  they  vary  much,  however,  in  their  number,  as  well  as  in  their 

size,  in  different  individuals.    From  four  to  six  are  placed  along 

the  axillary  vessels,  and  receive  the  lymphatics  which  ascend  from 

the  limb ;  four  or  five  small  pectoral  glands  lie  further  forwards  on 

the  serratus  magnus  near  the  long  thoracic  arteiy,  at  the  lower 

border  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  receive  the  lymphatics  from 

the  mamma  and  front  of  the  chest,  while  three  or  four  subscapular 

glands  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  axilla  along  the  subscapular 

vessels,  and  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  back.     One  or 

two  small  infra-clavicular  glands  are  also  found  immediately  below 

the  clavicle  in  the  hollow  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid 

muscles ;  they  receive  some  lymphatics  from  the  outer  side  of  the 

arm  and  shoulder,  and  are  connected  above  with  the  inferior  cervical 

glands,  below  with  the  axillary  glands.    The  efferent  vessels  of  the 

axillary  glands  ascend  with  the  subclavian  vein,  and  form  by  their 

imion  in  some  cases  a  single  trunk  (axillary  lymphatic  trunk),  in 

others  two  or  three  large  vessels,  which  terminate  on  the  left  side 

in  the  thoracic  duct,  on  the  right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

Sometimes  they  open  separately  into  the  subclavian  vein  near  its 

termination." 

In  the  normal  condition,  one  is  rarely  able  to  feel  any  glands 
through  the  coverings  of  the  axilla.  In  morbid  conditions  of  the 
breast,  the  pectoral  glands  are  almost  invariably  the  first  to 
undergo  enlargement  In  the  later  stages  of  carcinoma  all  four 
groups  may  be  diseased,  but  generally  the  humeral  and  sub- 
scapular groups  escape.  Occasionally,  the  glands  above  the  pec- 
toralis minor^  in  the  apex  of  the  axilla,  and  under  the  clavicle,  are 
diseased,  while  the  pectoral  glands  are  normal  This  points  to  the 
probability  that  some  of  the  lymphatics  from  the  mamma  pass  to 
join  the  glands  at  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla  directly,  without 
entering  the  pectoral  group ;  and,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  this 
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would  appear  to  be  the  case  when  the  tumoar  is  central,  and  more 
especially  when  the  skin  about  the  nipple  and  areola  is  implicated. 
Some  of  the  lymphatics.which  are  Cerent  for  the  pectoral  glands, 
become  afferent  for  glands  higher  up  towards  the  apex  of  the  axilla. 
When  the  parts  which  have  been  removed  from  the  axilla  (in 
connexion  with  mammary  operations)  are  carefully  examined,  one 
is  struck  with  the  great  variation  in  the  appearance  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  the  glands.    As  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
more  may  not  infrequently  be  counted  when  the  axilla  has  been 
thoroughly  cleared  out    The  reasons  for  the  anatomical  under- 
estimation of  the  number  of  glands  in  the  axilla  are,  that  some 
measure  not  more  than  one  or  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  while 
others  have  undergone  such  an  extensive  fatty  involution  as  to 
resemble  closely  an  ordinary  fat  lobule.    What  may  be  regarded 
as  the  typical  glands  vary  from  about  the  size  of  a  grape  stone  to 
that  of  a  small  pea.     In  the  region  of  the  hilus  the  lymphoid 
tissue  becomes  replaced  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  serves  to  support  the  main  divisions  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  efferent  lymphatics ;  and  from  this  connective  tissue 
processes  are  given  off  which  ensheath  the  vessels,  and  in  their 
turn  give  origin  to  the  delicate  connective  tissue  recticulum,  in 
which  the  leucocytes  of  the  follicular  parts  of  the  gland  are 
entangled.    The  reticulum  occupying  the  lymph  sinuses  is  pro- 
duced from  the  retiform  branching  of  delicate  connective  tissue 
processes  which  are  given  off  from  the  fibrous  trabeculfie  pene- 
trating the  gland  from  its  capsula    The  afferent  and  efferent 
lymphatics   lose  their   adventitious,  and   muscular  coats  where « 
they  respectively  open    into  and    out  of   the    lymph    sinuses, 
the  endothelial  lining  of  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
lymphatics.    If  sections  of  the  gland  which  have  been  stained 
with  nuclear  dyes  be   examined  under  low  magnifying  power, 
there  will  be  observed,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
gland,  rounded  foci  or  masses  of  cells  which  have  stained  less 
deeply  than  the  follicular  tissue  generally.    These  are  the  germ 
centres  (Keimcentren)  of  Flemming.^    They  are  always  embedded 
in  the  lymphoid  follicles,  or  in  the  lymphoid  cords  of  the  gland,  and 
they  are  most  numerous  in  the  cortical  region.    When  more  highly 
magnified,  the  cells  that  form  the  centres  are  seen  to  be  larger  than 
the  densely   crowded  lymphoid  cells  that  surround  them.     A 
closer  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  cells  shows  that  those  form- 
ing the  germ  centres  possess  larger  and  less  deeply  stained  nuclei, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  perinuclear  substance.    These  are  fully  de* 
veloped  leucocytes,  in  many  of  which  mitotic  figures  may  be  seen : 
in  other  words,  they  are  centres  of  proliferation,  the  daughter 
cells — ^the  small  lymphoid  cells — having  migrated  and  become 
crowded  together  around  them.     These  lymphoid  cells  find  their 
way  into  the  lymph  sinuses,  and  tdtimately  reach  the  blood  as  young 

1  "Studien  fiber  Regeneration  der  Gewebc,"  Arch,  /.  M%kr,  Anat^  vol 
xziv.,  188& 
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leucocytes.^  In  examining  axillary  glands  for  malignancy,  it  is 
important  that  one  should  be  familiar  with  these  germ  centre^ 
otherwise  they  might  be  mistaken  for  cancerous  foci 

Having  referred  to  the  essential  points  in  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  a  gland,  I  wish  now  to  describe  one  or  two  departures 
from  the  normsd  type.  Although  these  have  been  studied  mainly 
from  material  derived  from  patients  suffering  from  carcinoma  of 
the  mamma,  I  may  state  that  I  have  also  met  with  similar  condi- 
tions apart  from  cancer,  and  in  other  regions  of  the  body;  for 
example,  in  the  neck,  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  groin,  and 
the  popliteal  space.  No  doubt  they  occur  throughout  the  body 
generally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  minute  glands,  which  do  not  exceed 
one  or  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  possess  a  very  primitive  struc- 
ture, and  afford  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  essential  parts  of  a 
gland.  Here  we  have  to  deal  merely  with  a  single  lymphoid  follicle, 
between  which  and  the  connective  tissue  capsule  is  an  unbranched 
lymph  sinus  connected  with  only  one  afferent  and  one  efferent 
lymphatia  A  •germ  centre  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the 
centre  of  the  follicle,  thus  proving  that  these  little  glands  are 
functionally  active.  They  correspond  closely  to  the  endolymph- 
angial  nodules  which  Klein  ^  has  described  as  occurring  in  the 
serous  membranes.  They  differ  from  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
alimentary  and  respiratory  mucous  membranes  in  the  possession 
of  a  distinct  capsule,  which  is  doubtless  the  thickened  wall  of  the 
original  vessel,  inside  of  which  the  follicle  has  developed. 

Secondly,  the  glands,  which  have  undergone  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete  fatty  involution,  are  found  in  variable  numbers  during  the 
resting  state  of  the  mamma,  both  before  and  after  the  menopause. 
Their  size  also  varies  greatly.  They  may  be  no  larger  than  a  grape 
stone,  or  they  may  reach  the  size  of  a  filbert,  or  may  be  even  larger. 
Their  number  and  size  are  greatest  in  women  who  have  become 
obese  after  the  menopause,  and  whose  breasts  have  therefore  under* 
gone  very  extensive  fatty  transformation.  The  naked-eye  appear- 
ance of  a  bisected  fatty  involuted  gland  is  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
It  differs  markedly  both  from  that  which  is  presented  by  a  typical 
lymphatic  gland  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  an  ordinary  fat  lobule  on 
the  other.  The  hilus  is  represented  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  notch, 
opposite  which,  and  immediately  under  the  capsule,  is  a  narrow 
crescentic  layer  of  lymphoid  tissue,  occupying  the  whole  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  gland.  The  extremities  of 
the  crescent  often  curve  into  the  substance  of  the  gland  at  the 
hilua  This  lymphoid  tissue  possesses  a  uniform  grayish- pink  and 
fleshy  appearance,  resembling  granulation  tissue.  Within  the 
lymphoid  crescent,  and  forming  the  bulk  of  the  gland,  is  the  fatty 

1  For  further  detailB  as  to  the  functions  and  origin  of  these  stmctoies, 
GoUand's  paper  ^  On  the  Function  of  the  Tonsils,"  Edin.  Med,  JowmcU^  1891, 
may  be  consulted. 

*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatie  System^  part  i. 
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portion,  which  is  softer  and  more  bulging.    It  differs,  however,  from 
ordinary  fat,  both  in  appearance  and  in  consistenca    It  is  firmer 
and  has  a  pale  grayish  colour,  almost  without  any  yellow  tint,  and 
with  but  little  of  the  oily  aspect  of  ordinary  fat.     The  interpreta- 
tion which  has,  I  believe,  frequently  been  given  of  these  appear- 
ances is  that  the  firmer,  more  vascular,  grayish*pink  concentric 
zone  represents  the  cancerous  portion  of  a  mdignant  gland,  while 
the  fatty  medullary  portion  is  looked  upon  as  the  remains  of  the 
normal  gland  tissue.    Microscopic  examination,  however,  at  once 
reveals  the  error.     At  first  sight  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
structure  is  not  a  lymphatic  gland  at  fdl,  but  is  merely  an  ordinary 
fat  lobule,  the  peripheral  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  in- 
flammatory leucocyte  infiltration.     Further  investigation  shows 
that  every  stage  of  transition  exists  between  almost  complete  fatty 
metaplasia  and  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  typical  lymphatic 
gland.     The  earliest  sign  of  fatty  involution  is  evinced  by  a  fatty 
metaplasia  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  region  of  the 
hilus ;  next,  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  medullary 
part  of  the  gland  becomes  involved ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  gland, 
with  the  exception  generally  of  an  incomplete  and  very  thin  layer 
immediately  under  the  capsule,  becomes  converted  into  adipose 
tissue.    The  lymphoid  tissue  that  remains  is  always  the  cortical 
portion,  the  follicles  of  which  may  still  contain  germ  centres, 
showing  that  the  gland  is  not  completely  functionless.    A  distinct 
lymph  sinus  (subcapsular  sinus)  containing  a  retiform  network 
intervenes  between  the  capsule  and  the  lymphoid  tissue,  and  is 
continuous  with  other  sinuses  that  surround  the  connective  tissue 
trabeculse  penetrating  the  gland  from  the  capsule.    These,  again, 
are  continuous  with  lymphatic  channels   which   run   from  the 
inner  margin  of  the  lymphoid  zone  through  the  fat  towards 
the  hilus,   where    they  unite    to    form   wider   channels   which 
emerge  at  the  hilus  as  the  efferent  vessels.    Afferent  lymphatics 
may  be  seen  opening  into  the  subcapsular  sinus,  just  as  in  an 
ordinary  gland.     The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  fat  differ 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  fat  lobule,  not  only  in  possessing  many 
large  lymph  channels,  but  also  in  the  correspondingly  large  number 
and  size  of  the  bloodvessels  which  pass  to  and  from  the  hilu& 
The  presence  of  so  many  large  blood  and  lymph  vessels  in  the  fat 
accounts  for  the  more  porous,  more  vascular,  more  serous,  and  less 
oily  appearance  which  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary  fat. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  this  fatty  in-- 
volution  or  metaplasia  is  brought  about,  and  the  conditions  in 
which  it  occurs,  we  must  remember  that  these  lymphatic  glands  are 
associated  both  functionally  and  anatomically  with  the  mamma. 
In  my  paper  in  the  last  issue,  I  showed  that  the  mamma  undergoes 
important  structural  alterations  in  relation  to  its  various  functional 
states.  The  process  of  involution  of  the  mamma,  whereby  it 
passes  from  the  condition  of  full  functional  activity  to  a  state  of 
rest,  is  attended  not  only  by  partial  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma 
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but  also  by  a  conversion  of  much  of  the  connective  tissue  into  fat. 
After  the  menopause,  the  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the 
parenchyma  is,  except  in  spare  women,  accompanied  by  a  still 
further  fatty  transformation  of  the  stroma ;  and  in  obese  women 
very  UtUe  of  the  original  stroma  remains. 

The  fatty  involution  of  the  axillary  glands  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  process  above  described  in  the  mamma ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  an  atrophy  and  absorption  of  the  follicular  tissue,  along  with 
a  fatty  metaplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  framework. 

During  the  functional  state  of  the  mamma,  the  lymph  which  is 
drained  from  it  to  the  glands  is  greater  in  quantity  and  altered  in 
quality  as  compared  with  its  resting  and  atrophied  state.  There 
is  an  increase  both  in  the  deposit  and  in  the  production  of  leuco- 
cytes in  the  lymph  glands,  the  increased  production  being  shown 
by  the  large  number  and  size  of  the  germ  centres  present. 

During  the  resting  condition  of  the  mamma,  and  still  more  after 
the  menopause,  the  deposit  and  production  of  leucocytes  within 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  very  slight.  More  leucocytes  are  washed 
out  of  the  glands  by  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  through  them 
than  are  conveyed  to  them  or  manufactured  in  them.  Accom- 
panying  this  decline  of  function,  and  no  doubt  in  some  way 
associated  with  it,  is  the  fatty  transformation  of  the  connective 
tissue  framework.  The  cortical  part  of  the  gland,  which  is  always 
the  most  active  functionally,  is  the  last  to  undergo  the  change. 

This  fatty  involution  or  metaplasia  of  lymphatic  glands  appears 
to  me  to  afford  a  field  for  speculation  and  further  study,  especially 
in  its  possible  relations  to  such  diseases  as  lymphadenoma,  tubercle, 
syphilis,  etc.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  large  number 
of  glands  which  come  into  prominence  in  these  diseases,  as  compared 
with  the  number  which  anatomists  describe  as  existing  normally,  if 
we  consider  that  many  of  the  glands  which  have  become  enlarged 
are  such  as  had  normally  undergone  fatty  involution,  but  which,  as 
a  result  of  the  irritation  to  which  they  became  subject  in  these 
diseases,  have  again  become  evoluted  and  diseased. 

The  fatty  involuted  axillary  glands  are  of  interest  to  the  surgeon 
both  clinically  and  pathologically.  As  a  rule,  palpation  through  the 
coverings  of  the  axilla  gives  no  indication  of  their  presence,  although 
occasionally,  when  large  and  numerous,  they  give  rise  to  what  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  "fulness  in  the  axilla."  They  are  usually 
discovered  when  the  axilla  is  explored  from  the  wound  made  to 
excise  the  breast,  and  are  then  spoken  of  as  "  enlarged  glands,"  and, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  are  either  regarded  as  malignant,  or 
are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  suspicion.  In  stout  women,  their 
resemblance  to  an  ordinary  fat  lobule  is  such  that  they  are  liable 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  surgeon  who  is  content  with  exploring  the 
axilla  with  the  view  of  discovering  and  ''  shelling  out"  only  those 
glands  that  are  distinctly  indurated.  During  the  operation,  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  fat  lobtdes  by  three  positive  characters, 
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viz, — (1.)  When  grasped  between  the  finger  and  thumb  they  are 
firmer  and  more  elastic ;  (2.)  They  possess  a  distinct  capsule  which 
enables  them  to  be  readily  shelled  out  from  the  surrounding  fat ; 
(3.)  During  their  removal,  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels  connected 
with  them  are  brought  into  view,  and  have  to  be  torn  or  cut  across 
before  they  can  be  completely  separated.  The  larger  they  are,  the 
thinner  and  more  stretched  is  the  capsule.  Their  greater  firmness 
and  elasticity  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  fat  lobule  are  due  to 
the  greater  tension  under  which  the  fat  and  the  lymph  are  confined 
within  the  capstde. 

When  one  of  these  glands  is  treated  with  a  five  per  cent  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  the  cortical  zone  of  .lymphoid  tissue  becomes  dense 
and  opaque  white«  and  remains  so  after  being  subsequently  washed 
in  water.  The  fatty  portion  is  unaltered.  By  this  means,  therefore, 
the  true  nature  of  the  gland  is  clearly  revealed.  In  my  last  paper, 
I  showed  the  value  of  the  nitric  acid  method  in  differentiating 
cancerous  tissue  in  the  breast.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  same  method  does  not  render  the  detection  of 
cancer  in  a  lymphatic  gland  any  easier  than  it  would  be  in  the 
fresh  and  natural  condition,  since  the  lymphoid  tissue,  on  account 
of  its  highly  cellular  and  therefore  also  highly  albuminous  nature, 
reacts  to  the  nitric  acid  in  much  the  same  way  as  cancerous 
tissue. 

Microscopic  examination  of  fatty  lymphatic  glands,  which  have 
been  removed  along  with  a  cancerous  mamma,  shows  that  the  fatty 
part  of  the  gland  is  being  invaded  by  leucocytes,  especially  along 
the  lines  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph  vessels.  This  leucocyte  in- 
filtration is  accompanied  by  a  connective  tissue  and  endothelial 
proliferation,  especially  noticeable  at  the  invading  edge.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  irritation  and  cell  activity  which  is 
going  on  in  the  mamma  so  affects  the  axillary  glands  as  to 
produce  an  evolution  in  them,  whereby  they  become  converted 
again,  more  or  less  completely,  into  lymphoid  tissue.  The  trans- 
formation, when  complete,  results  in  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  simple  " 
enlargement  of  the  glandl  The  simple  enlargement  of  the  glands, 
which  is  often  associated  with  the  presence  of  simple  neoplasms, 
cystic  disease,  chronic  mastitis,  etc.,  is  no  doubt  brought  about  in 
the  same  way  from  glands  which  have  undergone  more  or  less 
fatty  involution.  The  same  glandular  enlargement  may  be  ob- 
served in  other  regions  of  the  body,  when  the  parts  from  which 
the  lymph  is  derived  are  under  similar  pathological  conditions. 

Some  surgeons  are  inclined  to  look  upon  all  glandular 
enlargements  associated  with  carcinoma  as  necessarily  malignant 
Such  a  view,  while  incorrect  pathologically,  errs  on  the  safe  side 
from  the  therapeutical  point  of  view.  Professor  Chiene  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  that  this  simple  enlargement 
6f  lymphatic  glands  is  especially  liable  to  be  associated  with 
malignant  disease  when  attended  with  ulceration  and  sepsis,  and 
that  when  the  tumour  is  removed  the  glandular  enlargement  dis- 
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appear&  I  have  on  several  occasions  microscopically  examined 
enlarged  (often  much  enlarged)  glands  removed  from  the  axilla, 
neck,  and  groin,  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  breast,  tongue, 
and  penis  respectively,  without  discovering  any  cancer  in  them.  Such 
enlarged  glands  may  or  may  not  be  th^  seat  of  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation.  When  acut-ely  inflamed  they  are  only  slightly  in- 
durated, of  a  red  or  reddish-purple  colour,  and  often  mottled  with 
minute  haemorrhages.  Vascular  engorgement,  rupture  of  capill- 
aries, and  choking  of  the  lymph  sinuses  with  leucocytes  and  red 
blood  corpuscles,  express  the  microscopic  appearances.  Simple 
enlargement  with  chronic  inflammation  gives  rise  to  greater  in- 
duration ;  the  inflammatory  hyperplasia  affects  especially  the  con- 
nective tissue  framework  of  the  gland,  which  is  often  seen  to 
have  nndergone  a  marked  hyaline  degeneration.  The  lymph 
sinuses  contain  proliferated  connective  tissue  and  endothelial 
cells,  rather  than  leucocytes.  Glands  of  this  description  are  fre- 
quently found  where  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a  simple  tumour  of 
cystic  disease  and  of  chronic  mastitis.  In  the  circumscribed  variety 
of  the  latter  disease  their  presence  only  serves  to  add  in  some 
cases  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  carcinoma. 

While  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  fatty  glands  as  originat- 
ing only  from  pre-existing  glands,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  may  possibly 
also  be  developed  simply  from  fat  lobules,  which  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  lymphatics  than  usual,  in  the  same  way  that  some 
fat  lobules  possess  a  distinct  afferent  artery  and  efferent  vein 
united  by  a  capillary  network  occupying  the  substance  of  the 
lobule.  In  the  breast  itself,  especially  when  the  seat  of  a  rapidly 
infiltrating  carcinoma,  I  have  certainly  observed  the  formation  of 
lymphoid  nodules  and  germ  centres  in  connexion  with  the  peri- 
vascular lymphatics  of  a  small  artery  and  vein,  which  occupied  a 
delicate  connective  tissue  lamella  of  the  intra-mammary  fat.  A 
similar  new  formation  of  lymphoid  tissue  occurs  sometimes  at 
certain  points  around  the  vessels  and  lymphatics  which  lie 
between  the  fat  lobules  of  the  axilla.. 

Lymphatic  glands,  when  cancerous,  are  frequently  so  exten- 
sively diseased  that  no  trace  of  the  original  lymphoid  tissue 
remains.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  are  characterized  clinically 
by  marked  induration,  and  usually  by  enlargement  Occasionally 
several  cancerous  glands  are  matted  and  conglomerated  into 
a  mass  of  the  size  of  a  child's  fist.  In  cases  where  the  disease 
is  confined  to  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  the  cortical  region 
responds  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  cancer,  the  result  being 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  germ  centres,  and  a 
dense  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  (young  leucocytes)  around 
them.  All  the  varieties  of  lymphatic  glands  I  have  referred 
to  may  be  cancerous, — that  is  to  say,  may  contain  cancer  cells. 
Theoretically  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease  consists  in  the  deposit 
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in  the  gland  of  a  single  cancer  cell,  which  has  been  conveyed  to  it 
from  the  cancerous  mamma  along  the  lymphatics.  Although  it  is 
practically  impossible  actually  to  demonstrate  this,  one  may  never- 
theless observe  the  condition  in  which  only  a  few  cancer  cells  exist 
in  the  gland ;  they  generally  occupy  the  subcapsular  sinus,  that  is, 
just  the  place  where  anatomically  we  should  expect  to  find  them.  I 
possess  a  microscopic  section  of  a  fatty  lymphatic  gland  showing 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  preparation  was  made  to  show  the 
normal  structure  of  the  gland,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  healthy.  Such  a  gland,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatty  change  which  it  has  undergone,  feels  even  softer  than  a 
normal  gland  when  made  up  entirely  of  lymphoid  tissue.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  absence  of  induration  does  not  always 
signify  freedom  fiom  malignancy.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  smallest  glands  are  sometimes  malignant  As  in  this 
condition  they  may  be  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  the 
absence  of  enlargement  does  not  necessarily  imply  non-malignancy. 
The  main  lymphatic  trunks  of  the  axilla  run  for  the  most 
part  alongside  of  the  bloodvessels.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  their  small  size  and  the  thinness  of  their  walls,  it  is 
difficult  to  display  them  by  dissection.  The  afferent  vessels  of  a 
gland  are  more  numerous,  but  smaller  than  the  efferent  The 
microscopic  structure  of  the  wall  of  a  lymphatic  trunk  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  small  vein.  Indeed,  when  they  are  isolated  and 
empty  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  with  which  one  is  dealing. 
If,  however,  the  lymphatic  is  lying  side  by  side  with  bloodvessels, 
it  may  be  recognised  by  its  more  or  less  collapsed,  longitudinally 
folded,  and  relatively  thin  wall.  The  lumen  is  ^mall  and  stellate, 
and  is  either  empty  or  contains  a  little  granular  matter  and  a 
few  leucocytes.  Judging  from  the  extent  to  which  the  wall 
is  folded,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  when  distended  must  be  very 
large  relatively  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall — a  relationship  whidfi 
appears  to  hold  true  throughout  the  lymphatic  system  generally. 
As  regards  the  coats  of  the  lymphatic,  one  fails  to  detect  the  well- 
marked  differentiation  between  the  muscular  and  the  adventitious 
layers.  In  the  small  arteries  the  middle  coat  is  purely  muscular 
and  the  outer  purely  fibrous.  In  the  veins  there  is  a  considerable 
admixture  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  middle  coat  In  the  lymphatic  trunks  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall  outside  the  internal  coat  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  mus- 
cular and  fibrous  tissue  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  collected  into  small  bundles  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  loosely  felted  white  and  yellow  connective  tissue  fibres. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  lymphatic  is  that  the 
muscular  fibres,  instead  of  all  running  circularly,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bloodvessels,  run  many  of  them  longitudinally.  The 
majority  of  the  circular  fibres  lie  internal  to  the  longitudinal,  but 
frequently  the  two  sets  of  fibres  are  mingled.  Valves,  consisting 
of  two  opposed  segments,  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals  along 
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the  main  lymphatic  trunks.  They  consist  of  a  reduplication  of 
the  endothelial  layer  of  the  vessel.  A  transverse  section  opposite 
the  valve  gives  the  appearance  of  a  treble  lumen  to  the  vessel, 
the  middle  compartment  being  bounded  on  either  side  by  the 
section  of  a  segment  of  the  valve  which  is  so  extensively  pleated 
as  to  present  a  very  zig-zag  edge,  thus  showing  how  greatly  dis- 
tended the  vessel  would  have  to  become  before  the  valve  became 
incon^petent 

The  important  part  played  by  the  l}rmphatics  in  carcinoma 
of  the  mamma  has  already  been  referred  to.  Surgeons  are 
in  the  habit  of  indicating  their  cognisance  of  this  fact  by 
sometimes  referring  to  a  "thickening"  of  them,  which  may 
be  felt,  not  only  when  the  axilla  is  opened  up,  but  even 
through  its  coverings.  As  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
parts  removed  from  over  a  hundred  axillse  in  cases  of  cancer, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  lymphatics  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  this  stringy  feel.  .  The  condition  is  felt  most  distinctly 
in  spare  women  with  more  or  less  atrophied  breasts,  and  is 
dae  to  the  presence  of  the  ducts  of  the  breast  tissue,  which  run 
like  so  many  branched  strings  under  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  serratus  as  high  up  in  the 
axilla  as  the  third  rib.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  ducts  belonging  to 
what  Spence  used  to  speak  of  as  the  *'  axillary  tail "  of  the  mamma. 
That  this  is  the  case  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  stripping  off 
the  fascia  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  breast  (with  which  the 
axillary  tissue  is  left  in  contact),  and  then  by  applying  the  nitric 
acid  method  to  it  The  structures  which  give  rise  to  the  stringy 
feel  will  appear  as  opaque  white  lines,  which  may  occasionally 
be  traced  as  far  as  the  cancerous  glands.  Microscopic  examination 
shows  that  they  are  mammary  ducts  and  not  lymphatics.  One 
may  examine  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically  the  tissues 
from  many  cancerous  axillss  without  being  able  to  discover  any 
disease  whatever  in  the  lymphatic  trunks.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  as  soon  as  the  cancer  cells  reach  lymphatics  of  any  size, 
they  are  swept  along  them  to  the  glands,  in  the  same  way 
that  an  embolus  is  washed  along  a  vein.  The  lymphatics  do  not 
always  escape  in  this  way,  because  stationary  cancerous  emboli 
are  frequently  present  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  of  course  can 
only  be  discovered  by  microscopic  examination.  They  subse- 
quently invade  the  waU  of  the  lymphatic,  and  give  rise  to  nodules 
of  cancer  which  are  distinct  from  the  lymphatic  glands.  In 
the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  I  have  found  the  main 
trunks  diseased,  the  cancer  cells  could  always  be  traced  as  far 
as  a  malignant  gland,  the  lymph  sinuses  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  blocked,  had  no  doubt  caused  a  heaping  up  of 
the  cancer  cells  behind  them. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  cancerous  condition  even  of  the 
largest  axillary  lymphatics  can  be  detected  during  the  operation. 
Examined  microscopically,  the  wall  is  seen  to  be  thickened — a  con- 
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dition  due  to  chronic  lymphangitis.  The  lumen  is  filled  with  cancer 
cells.  To  the  naked  eye,  therefore,  such  a  diseased  lymphatic  re- 
sembles a  small  bloodvessel  which  has  been  plugged  or  obliterated. 

After  describing  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  car- 
cinoma of  the  mamma,  I  showed  a  number  of  photographs  to 
illustrate  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  involvement  in  the  disease. 
As  regards  the  tissues  extrinsic  to  the  mamma,  viz.,  the  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  pectoral  fascia,  and  muscles,  the  preparations^  show 
conclusively  that  their  diseased  condition  consists  in  the  presence 
of  cancer  cells  here  and  there  in  their  lymph  spaces  and  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  cancer  cells  do  not  originate  from  the  cell  elements  of 
these  tissues ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  pre-existing  cancer  ceUs, 
and  have  been  conveyed  thither  by  the  lymph  stream,  and  occa- 
sionally also  by  the  bloodvessels.  The  inflammatory  connective 
tissue  hyperplasia,  attended  with  more  or  less  leucocyte  exudation, 
is  a  secondary  element  in  the  disease.  The  term  "recurrent/' 
applied  to  the  disease  which  manifests  itself  after  operation  in 
these  extrinsic  structures,  is  obviously  a  misnomer,  since  what 
really  occurs  is  a  continuance  of  the  original  disease  which  was 
already  present  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  which  in  the 
course  of  its  life  history  becomes,  from  a  structure  visible  only  with 
the  microscope^  a  palpable  nodule.  I  have  already  shown  how 
seldom  all  the  gland  tissue  is  removed  in  operations  for  cancer  of 
the  breast  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  *'What  part  does 
the  breast  tissue  that  has  been  left  behind  play  in  the  production 
of  recurrence?"  Surgeons  are  not  agreed  on  this  point,  and 
herein  lies  the  difierence  of  opinion  that  exists  regarding  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  entire  breast  in  all  cases  of  carcinoma 

Mr  Butlin,^  in  arguing  against  radical  operations  as  a  sine  qua 
nan,  says, — "  Certainly  in  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  nothing 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  new  growth  arises  in  the  outlying 
lobules  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  in  any  remains  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  gland."  Heidenhain,^  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  very 
admirable  paper,  read  before  the  German  Congress  of  Surgeons  in 
Berlin  in  1889,  maintains  that  in  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  there 
are  proliferative  changes  in  the  lobules  throughout  the  whole 
gland,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  forerunner  of 
cancer  (*'  das  mittelbare  Yorstadium  der  Krebsentwickelung  "),  and 
that  sooner  or  later  will  pass  into  typical  cancer. 

My  own  observations  on  the  causes  of  recurrence  of  cancer  of 
the  breast  lead  me  to  take  up  an  intermediate  position.  I  hold 
that  when  cancer  manifests  itself  in  breast  tissue  which  has  been 
left  behind,  the  disease  originates  in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
pre-existing  cancer  cells  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
original  tumour,  and  occupying  the  lymph  spaces  or  lymphatics  of 
the  stroma     In  other  words,  "  recurrence  "  in  breast-tissue  which 

^  The  Operative  Surgery  of  MalimuirU  Disease,  p.  378. 
s  «  Ueber  die  Ursacnen  der  localen  Krebsrecidive  nach  Amputatio  Mammae," 
Verhandlungen  der  Deutschen  gesdhdurft  fur  Ckirurgie^  Berlin,  1880. 
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has  been  left  behind  originates  in  the  same  way  as  "  recurrence  ^ 
in  the  tissues  extrinsic  to  the  mamma  and  in  the  axilla.  While 
admitting  that  recurrence  may  originate  from  the  epithelium  of 
mammary  acini  which  has  been  left  behind  (just  as  the  original 
tumour  has  arisen  from  mammary  epithelium),  I  maintain  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
quite  exceptional  cause  of  recurrenca  I  am  familiar  with  the 
various  conditions  which  Heidenhain^  refers  to  as  existing  in 
the  acini  and  lobules,  both  adjacent  to  the  tumour  and  to  the 
*'  surgeon's  cut-surface."  The  conditions  which  he  looks  upon  as 
pre-cancerous  present  histological  appearances  which  are  very 
different  from  those  of  cancer  proper.  In  the  case  of  many  breasts 
they  are  not  only  altogether  absent,  but  when  they  do  occur  the  most 
careful  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  organ  fails  to  detect  the  transi- 
tional stages  of  their  development  into  cancer ;  moreover,  these  so- 
called  pre-cancerous  conditions  are  also  met  with  in  breasts  which  are 
the  seat  of  chronic  mastitis,  cystic  disease,  etc..  I  would  therefore 
advocate  that  the  principle  which  should  underlie  all  operations  for 
carcinoma  of  the  mamma  (or  carcinoma  wherever  situated)  is  the 
complete  removal,  not  only  of  the  tumour  and  the  organ  in 
which  it  lies,  but  also  of  as  much  of  the  surrounding  tissues  as  is 
likely  to  contain  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  highways  along  which 
the  malignant  elements  of  the  disease  (as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes — ^the  cancer  ceUs)  have  been  disseminated.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  in  any  given  case  to  say  to  what  extent 
this  may  have  taken  place.  Here  exactly  lies  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  the  operative  treatment  of  malignant  disease.  Much, 
however,  may  be  done  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  histological 
relations  of  the  tumour  elements  to  the  organ,  and  especially  to  the 
lymphatics  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  err  on  the  side  of 
sacrificing  too  much  rather  than  too  little  tissue. 

Professor  Denms,'  in  his  paper  on  "  Becurrence  of  Carcinoma  of 
the  Mamma,"  admirably  puts  the  case  when  he  says, — "  The  recur- 
rence of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  influenced  by  the  radical  char- 
acter of  the  operation  itself.  No  procrustean  rule  can  be  laid 
down  in  regard  to  the  extent  or  character  of  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  which  would  meet  the  exigencies 
in  every  case.  There  is,  however,  a  standard  operation  which  is 
none  too  severe  to  meet  the  necessary  conditions  in  every  case. 
The  uniform  classical  operation  should  include  the  entire  breast 
gland,  all  the  fatty  areolar  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity,  the 
integuments  over  the  circumscribed  area  of  the  tumour,  and  as 
mudx  more  as  is  necessary,  leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether 
the  question  of  flaps  to  cover  the  wound,  and,  finally,  the  pectoral 
fascia."  In  another  part  of  the  paper  he  again  refers  to  this  as 
follows : — "  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  always  removing  in  every 

*  Loc.  cU. 
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case,  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  the  entire  breast^  with,  the 
pectoral  fascia  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  the  minimom  opera- 
tion in  the  most  insignificant  scirrhos.  The  operation  in  nearly 
all  cases  must  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  breast,  and  include 
a  most  radical  one." 

It   is    worth    while    to    inquire   how   this    "standard"    and 
**  minimum  "  operation  should  be  carried  out  in  order  to  give  the 
best  chance  of  removing  all  the  disease  with,  at  the  same  time,  the 
least  amount  of  mutilation.     The  first  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  step  in  the  operation  is  to  make  suitable  skin  incisions. 
Although  these  must  vary  with  the  position  of  the  tumour  and 
the  amount  of  skin  invasion,  there  is  nevertheless  a  definite 
principle  to  be  followed  in  aU  cases,  and  that  is  so  to  plan  the 
incisions  as  best  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  entire  organ,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  .whatever  skin  is  diseased  or  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  so.     Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
circumscribed  scirrhus,  with  the  skin  over  it  not  obviously  involved. 
According  to  Qross,^  the  plan  to  adopt  would  be  "  to  carefully  pal- 
pate the  entire  mammary  region  while  the  patient  is  supine,  in  order 
to  discover  any  outlying  lobules,  should  they  exist,  and  then  with  an 
aniline  pencil  to  draw  a  line  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
breast  as  a  guide  for  the  knife.    If  the  tumour  be  peripheral,  the 
incision  must  extend  for  at  least  one  inch  beyond  its  apparent 
limit.     A  stout  large  knife  is  then  carried  along  the  line  down  to 
the  pectoral  muscle."    Such  a  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  open  to 
great  objection.     In  the  first  place,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the 
arrangement  and  extent  of  the  breast,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  gland  cannot  be  defined  by  palpation.     Gross's 
"  circle  "  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  that  formed  by  the  real 
circumference  of  the  gland,  so  that  to  cut  directly  down  along  it  to 
the  pectoral  muscle  would  necessarily  leave  behind  more  or  less 
of  the  peripheral  processes  of  the  gland.     Such  a  method,  besides 
leaving  behind   breast-tissue,  and    removing    too    little  of  the 
circum-mammary  fat,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  sacrifices 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  skin.      In  a  simple  case,  such  as 
that  we  are  referring  to,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remove  a 
large  circle  of  skin.    The  old  elliptical  incision,  if  sufficiently 
large,  is  the  best  incision  to  employ,  so  far  as  the  removal  of 
the  entire  gland  is  concerned,  and  it  should  be  made  parallel 
to  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  mamma,  its  lower  extremity 
reaching  well  down  below  the  costal  margin  close  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  its  upper  extremity  terminating  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major  opposite  the  third  rib.    The  ellipse  should 
be  widest  opposite  the  nipple,  and  should  there  measure  at  least 
four  inches  across.    In  stout  patients  it  can  be  made  much  wider, 
and  will  still  aUow  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be  brought  in 
contact    In  an  obese  patient  recently  operated  on  by  Professor 

^  Mann's  Sy$tem  ofGynecolo^,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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Chiene,  the  edges  came  together  wiUiout  difficulty,  after  ibe 
removal  of  an  ellipse  measuring  twelve  by  eight  inches. 

The  axilla  is  laid  open  by  carrying  an  incision  from  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  ellipse  along,  or  a  little  below,  the  edge  of  tilie 
pectoral  across  the  axilla  to  its  outer  wall,  as  far  as  the  angle 
between  the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  pectoral 
and  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps.  The  axillary  incision 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  \he  ellipse,  and  both  should 
extend  down  to,  but  not  through,  the  subcutaneous  fat  If 
the  ellipse  includes  the  whole  of  the  skin  over  the  tumour, 
the  surgeon  may  at  once  proceed  to  reflect  the  flaps  off  the 
breast;  but,  if  the  tumour  does  not  fall  within  the  ellipse, 
the  skin  over  it  should  be  removed  by  a  triangular  incision 
(as  recommended  by  Dr  Joseph  BeU,  Edivbv/rgh  Medical  Jourjialy 
1871),  the  base  of  which  forms  part  of  the  ellipse.  This 
plan  should  be  followed  not  only  when  the  skin  is  evidently 
involved,  but  even  when  it  is  freely  movable  and  apparently 
healthy.  It  will  be  obvious  that  unless  such  a  method  be  adopted, 
the  ligaments  of  Cooper,  containing  lymphatics  in  direct  continuity 
with  those  about  the  tumour  area,  and  therefore  liable  to  contain 
cancer  cells,  will  be  left,  and  consequently  recurrence  in  the  skin 
or  subcutaneous  fat  is  liable  to  occur.  I  believe  neglect  of  this 
procedure  is  often  responsible  for  the  superficial  recurrent  nodules 
which  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  and  close  to  the  cicatrix. 
A  combination  of  these  incisions  will  be  most  suitable  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  tumour  is  peripheral — the  result 
being  a  T  shaped  cicatrix.  The  lower  and  outer  flap  should  first 
be  dissected  off  the  breast,  keeping  as  close  to  the  skin  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  its  vitality.  This  dissection  should 
be  carried  as  low  down  as  to  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mid-axillary  line. 
The  upper  and  inner  flap  is  reflected  inwards  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  upwards  almost  as  high  as  the  clavicle.  It  is 
to  allow  of  this  free  dissection  that  we  recommend  that  the 
axillary  incision  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  ellipse. 
The  breast,  with  the  exception  of  the  axillary  portion,  should  now 
be  freed  from  the  chest  wall  along  with  the  fascia  of  the  muscles 
which  underlie  it,  viz.,  pectoralis  major,  serratus  magnus,  and  obligus 
externus.  Unless  the  upper  digitations  of  the  latter  muscle  be 
laid  bare,  the  probability  is  that  some  peripheral  processes  of  the 
gland  have  been  left.  The  axilla  is  dealt  with  by  first  cleaning 
the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  as  far  as  the  biceps ;  in  this  way 
the  axillary  fascia  is  divided  and  the  axilla  opened  into.  The 
axillary  vein  is  exposed  at  this  stage  lying  immediately  underneath 
the  fascia  at  .the  outer  extremity  of  the  incision.  The  fat  and 
glands  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  en  masse,  by  working 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  edges  of  the  pectorals  back  to  the 
latissimus  dorsi  so  as  to  expose  the  serratus  magnus  and  sub- 
scapularis.    The  intercosto-humeral  nerves,  which  come  into  view 
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at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  may  be  avoided,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  two*  lower  subscapular  nerves.  The 
dissection  is  then  continued  along  the  inner  wall  under  the 
pectoralis  minor  to  the  apex  of  the  axilla.  Finally,  the  fat 
and  any  glands  are  to  be  separated  from  the  axillary  vessels ;  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  branches  of  the  axillary  vein  which  come 
into  view  are  not  torn  through  close  to  the  parent  trunk. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  wound,  if  the  operatioa  be 
conducted  according  to  aseptic  principles,  no  drainage  tube  is 
required,  and  the  case  will  generally  not  require  to  be  dressed 
until  the  end  of  a  week,  when  the  stitches  may  be  removed.  If, 
however,  strong  antiseptics  have  been  employed  to  douche  out  the 
wound,  both  before  and  after  stitching,  the  copious  serous  exudate 
caused  thereby  necessitates,  in  my  opinion,  the  use  of  a  drainage 
tube  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  above  operation  is,  I 
believe,  sufficiently  radical  for  simple  cases. 

When,  however,  the  skin  over  the  tumour  is  involved,  its  removal 
must  include  a  wide  margin  of  apparently  healthy  skin.  When,  in 
addition  to  being  invaded  in  the  region  of  the  tumour,  the  skin 
is  also  the  seat  of  multiple  nodular  cancerous  disseminations,  then 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  skin  over  the  mamma  must  be 
removed,  since,  in  addition  to  the  palpable  nodules  the  nitric  acid 
method  shows  that  there  are  other  disseminations  beyond  them 
which  are  too  small  to  be  recognised  by  the  most  careful  clinical 
examination.  Professor  Watson  Cheyne^  has  shown  the  great 
value  of  grafting  skin  upon  the  pectoral  muscle  at  the  time  of 
the  operation  when  the  wound  cannot  be  closed.  In  one  of 
his  cases,  in  which  the  gap  measured  8  by  6|  inches,  the  whole 
wound  was  soundly  healed  within  a  month.  If  the  tumour,  as 
is  so  frequently  the  case,  be  adherent  to  the  pectoral  fascia,  a  large 
piece  of  the  subjacent  muscle  should  be  removed,  even  although 
it  should  appear  to  be  quite  healthy.  The  neglect  of  this  procedure 
results  not  only  in  the  exposure  of  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  on  the  "surgeon's  cut-surface,"  but  also  in  the  likelihood  of 
a  few  cancer  cells  being  left  behind  on  or  between  the  superficial 
fasciculi  of  the  pectoral  muscle. 

When  the  pectoral  muscle  is  obviously  invaded  by  the  tumour- 
mass,  and  by  nodular  disseminations  in  the  vicinity,  the  prognosis 
will  be  most  unfavourable.  Heidenhain  points  out  that  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscle  favour  the  spread  of  the  cancer  cells 
along  the  lymphatics,  and  recommends  that  the  entire  muscle  be 
removed,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  radical. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  regarding 
the  pathology  of  recurrence,  that  a  knife  which  has  once  cut  into 
cancerous  tissue  should  not  be  used  again  in  the  same  o{>eration. 

^  Lanaet^  4tli  July  1891. 
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v.— ON  THAT  FORM  OP  PAINFUL  MENSTRUATION  GALLED 
FUNCTIONAL,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  TREATMENT. 

By  Jamxb  Glttib,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.L.S. 

In  many  cases  the  pain  complained  of  in  association  with  that 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  genital  tract  which  takes 
place  oorrelativelj  with  menstmation,  is  due  to  some  decided 
organic  change^  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  which  has  developed  in 
or  aroand  the  organs  of  generation.  In  such  the  clinical  history 
usually  points  to  the  existence  of  some  gross  lesion  in  the  pelvis, 
which  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  detected  by  physical  examination. 
The  following  is  a  fairly  typical  case  belonging  to  the  inflamma- 
tory variety : — 

l)aisy  D.,  set  25,  and  married  five  years,  has  never  been  preg- 
nant. The  menstrual  discharge  appeared  when  the  patient  was 
10  years  old,  and  thereafter  it  recurred  regularly  every  month 
without  pain  or  discomfort  until  two  years  ago.  For  two  years 
now  she  has  sujffered  pun  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the 
catamenial  discharge,  but  for  four  hours  prior  to  its  appearance. 
The  pain,  which  is  distressing,  is  referred  sometimes  to  the  right, 
and  sometimes  to  the  left  iliac  region,  as  well  as  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  back.  For  two  years  she  has  also  complained  of 
pain  during  coitus,  and  this  pain,  which  is  usually  most  intense 
immediately  after  each  menstruation,  continues  invariably  for  a  few 
minutes  after  connexion. 

Physical  Signs. — The  cervix  is  located  towards  the  left  side  of 
the  pelvis.     The  anterior  lip  is  applied  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  and  the  os  looks  downwards.    The  fundus  uteri,  which  is 
slightly  fixed,  is  felt  posteriorly  in  Douglas's  pouch.    To  the  left  of 
the  uterus,  and  running  from  its  left  horn,  is  felt  a  small  annulated 
swelling,  which  is  the  Fallopian  tube  thickened  and  adherent.     On 
the  right  side  is  felt  the  ovary  enlarged,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  also 
adherent.    The  existence  of  these  physical  signs  was  verified  by 
abdominal  exploration,  this  operation  being  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing,  if  possible,  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  which  were 
evidently  diseasea  ana  involved  in  adhesions.    It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  neither  tube  nor  ovary  could  be  removed  with  anything 
like  success  and  a  probability  of  ultimate  benefit     The  abdomen 
was  consequently  closed   without   a  single  adhesion   practically 
having  been  disturbed.     For  many  months,  nevertheless,  after  this 
altogether  unsatisfactory  operation,  no  pelvic  pain  nor  discomfort 
was  experienced  either  in  association  with  menstruation  or  during 
cohabitation.     I  am  unable  to  ofier  any  feasible  explanation  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which   these  changes  which  determined  this 
immunity  could  have  been  induced.    If  an  ovary,  a  tube,  or  a  por- 
tion even  of  either  of  these  structures  had  been  removed,  the  tempta- 
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tion  woald,  of  course,  have  been  strong  to  attribute  tbe  good  result 
whioh  was  obtained  to  the  reraoval  of  such. 

This  and  many  other  similar  facts  tend  only  to  prove  how 
ignorant  we  are  of  the  mode  of  action  of  any  one  of  the  multi- 
farious influences  to  which  from  time  to  time  the  human  body  may 
be  exposed,  and  ought  to  teach  us  at  least  to  guard  against  the 
promulgation  of  dogmas  which  too  frequently  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

In  some  cases,  asain,  dysmenorrhcna  develops  when  a  fibroid  is 
beginning  to  grow  m  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus.  "  If/'  says 
Duncan,  ^^  you  find  an  elderly  menstruating  woman  having  per- 
sistent dvsmenorrhoea^  you  snould  suspect  that  there  is  some 
growth  of  this  nature  ^oing  on,  and  you  will  frequently  find  it 
verified  in  the  further  history  of  the  case."  * 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  deal  at  present  with  this — 
the  organic — class  of  case,  but  with  that  obscure  group  in  which 
pain  more  or  less  severe  is  complained  of  in  association  with,  and 
generally  has  existed  ever  since  the  establishment  of  menstruation^ 
and  in  which  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  pelvic  organs 
fails  to  detect  in  or  around  them  any  evidence  of  change  of  a  patho- 
logical character.  The  organs  of  generation  appear,  in  fact,  to  be 
perfectly  healthy,  but  with  each  periodic  recurrence  of  that 
functional  activity,  the  manifestation  of  which  is  jn  some  respects 
peculiar  to  the  human  female,  pain  is  experienced  because  of  some 
abnormal  molecular  or  chemical  change  taking  place  at  this  time 
in  one  or  more  of  those  structures  which  are  concerned  in  the 
process  of  reproduction,  or  in  consequence,  it  may  be,  of  some 
correlative  disturbance  occurring  in  other  neighbouring  organs. 

Although  we  are  still  unable  to  demonstrate  the  true  character 
of  these  changes,  and  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  as  iunctional, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  as  much  pathological  as  those  of  a  grosser 
and  more  tangible  nature. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  undoubted  evidence  of  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  development  of  the  organs  of  generation.  Pain 
is  not,  however,  a  necessary  association  of  arrested  growth,  for  it 
happens  commonly  when  such  is  noted,  that  although  the  evolution 
of  ninctional  activity  may  be  badly  displayed,  it  is  nevertheless 
enacted  without  pain. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  rapid  advances  in  science,  some  gynsB- 
cologists  still  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  a  regulation  shape  and 
size  of  uterus,  and  that  unless  this  organ  has,  so  to  speak,  been 
developed  in  the  special  mould  of  which  they  possess  a  mental 
impression,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  adequately  fulfil  its  functions 
without  the  intervention  of  art.  Eveiy  day  variations  are  observed 
in  the  shape  of  the  human  body,  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  head, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  parts. 

^^  The  faces  of  the  Calmucks,"  says  Buffon,  ^^  are  so  flat  and  so 

^  OUnical  Lectures^  p.  136. 
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broad  that  their  eyes,  which  are  uncommonly  small,  are  from  6  to 
6  inches  asunder,  and  their  noses  are  so  mtt  that  two  holes  are 
barely  perceivable  instead  of  nostrils."     Tlie  organs  of  generation, 
too,  furnish  remarkable  varieties.     In  the  case  of  the  Hottentot 
women,  the  labia  minora  are   sometimes  enormously  elongated, 
and  this,  which  I  am  well  aware  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be 
a  product  of  art,  is  in  reality  a  natural  variety  of  conformation.    In 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  the  lungs  and  liver,  when  compared  with 
those  possessed  by  animals  having  perfect  liberty,  are  found  to  be 
considerably  reduced  in  size,  and  the  general  shape  of  the  body  is 
altered  by  the  reduction  of  these  organs.     In  the  animal  kingdom 
there  is,  in  fact,  abundant  proof  that  the  size  and  shape  of  every 
organ  or  structure  of  the  body  may  vary  without  the  function  of 
such  being  thereby  necessarily  impaired  or  disturbed.     In  the  case 
of  the  uterus,  however,  it  is  tacitly  alleged  by  some,  at  least,  that  no 
variation  of  this  organ  can  be  allowed,  and  that  its  well-devised 
configuration  must  be  maintained.     If  the  cervix  happens  to  be  a 
little  more  pointed,  or  its  orifice  appears  to  be  less  wide  than  usual, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  some,  if  not  all,  the  co-associated 
pelvic  symptoms  will,  without  fiirther  investigation  or  considera- 
tion, be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  either  of  these  two  conditions. 
For  this  reason  we  learn  that  ''  conical  "  cervix  and  "  stenosis  "  of 
the  OS  are  causes  of  sterility  and  of  deran^ment  of  the  menstrual 
process.     My  firm  conviction  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  these 
two  terms  should  be  discarded,  as  the  conditions  jTer  se  which  they 
represent  are  of  no  great  moment.    Matthews  Duncan  has  well 
said,  in  referring  to  the  "obstructive  "  form  of  d^smenorrhoea,  "The 
smallest  passage  described — 'pin  point  os  uteri,'  as  it  is  called — is 
quite  enough  to  allow  a  hundred  times  as  much  blood  to  pass  as 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  or  as  offers  to  pass." 

Menstruation  is.  a  periodic  phenomenon,  and  various  opinions  are 
held  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  function  is  called  into 
existence.  I  cannot  entertain  the  hypothesis  that  the  ripening  and 
bursting  of  a  Graafian  follicle  is  the  cause  of  menstruation,  although 
this  theory  appears  to  be  generally  accepted.  When,  however, 
ovulation  and  menstruation  result  cotaneously,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  these  two  changes  of  state  are  produced  by  the  same  cause. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  these  two  processes  may,  and  occasion- 
ally do  actually  occur  independently  of  each  other. 

In  the  human  female,  at  least,  the  bursting  of  a  Graafian  follicle 
is  occasioned,  not  simply  by  the  maturation  of  the  contained  ovum, 
for  this  body,  if  otherwise  unaided,  is  too  small  to  produce  this 
result,  and  the  escape  of  an  ovum  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  the  ovisac,  whereby 
the  internal  pressure  is  so  augmented  that  rupture  invariably  ensues. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  ova  which  have  arrived  at 
maturity  are  detamed  in  the  ovisac,  and  are  never  extruded,  in 
consequence  of  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
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to  produce  that  amonnt  of  change  in  state  which  is  necessaiy  for 
the  completion  of  the  process. 

Menstruation  is,  in  my  opinion,  determined  by  a  spontaneoas 
evolution  of  nerve  energy,  by  a  liberation  of  motion  which  results 
from  chemical  changes  tsKing  place  in  certain  nerve  vesicles,  and 
these  changes,  favoured  or  retarded  by  various  external  circum- 
stances, take  in  any  given  case  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  for 
their  completion.  Life  itself  is,  in  fact,  an  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, and  there  is  a  constant  relationship  between  the  organism 
and  its  surroundings. 

We  know  that  the  age  at  which  the  menstraal  discharge  first 
makes  its  appearance  varies  over  all  the  earth.  It  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  even  in  the  same  races  of 
people,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  taken, 
according  to  the  development  of  the  moral  faculties,  and,  finally, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  temperament. 

In  all  organised  bodies  the  activity  of  the  vital  powers  is  greatly 
augmented  by  heat.  For  this  reason  the  cataipenial  discharge 
appears  at  a  much  earlier  age  in  hot  than  in  cold  countries.  In 
Arabia  and  Persia,  for  example,  the  girls  usually  begin  to  men- 
struate at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  whereas  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany  the  external  manifestation  of  this  function  is  seldom 
noted  before  the  fifteenth  year. 

In  England  and  other  countries  also  the  inter-menstrual  epoch 
varies  greatly.  It  may  be  represented  by  days  or  weeks,  and  in  a 
few  cases  even  the  menstrual  discharge  recurs  so  infrequently  that 
this  period  is  represented  by  months.  I  am  informed  that  in 
Paraguay  and  the  eastern  parts  of  South  America  the  women  of 
the  savage  nations  seldom  menstruate,  and  when  they  do  the  dis- 
charge is  usually  extremely  scantv.  In  all  the  races  of  man,  too, 
the  amount  of  this  periodical  discharge  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals according  to  their  constitution  and  manner  of  living. 
These  and  other  similar  facts  show  that  the  function  undoubtedly 
results  from  intrinsic  changes  which  are  dependent  largely  upon 
external  circumstances. 

In  the  vegetal  kingdom  periodic  phenomena  are  frequently 
displayed.  There  are  the  so-called  sleep  moments  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  In  the  case  of  the  sunflower,  for  example,  the  large 
foliage  leaves  of  this  plant  become  bent  aownwards  towards  even- 
ing, so  that  the  lower  leaves  are  partially  covered  by  those  above 
them, — the  arran^ment,  in  fact,  resembling  very  closely  that  of  tiles 
on  a  roof.  In  all  plants  the  leaves  do  not,  however,  assume  the 
same  position  during  sleep.  Sometimes  they  fold  themselves 
upwaras.  We  witness  also  a  similar  change  of  state  in  the  case  of 
flowers:  this  structure,  opening  at  sunrise,  begins  gradually  to 
close  towards  sunset. 

Periodic  alternations  of  vegetative  activity  and  rest  are  also  noted 
in  association  with  plant  life.     By  altering  the  surroundings,  how- 
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ever,  we  have  found  it  passible  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  rest 
period.     It  is  astonishing,  too,  by  what  obscure  and  apparently 
slight  causes  physico-chemical  changes  of  a  decided  character  may 
be  induced.     In  the  case  of  some  tubers  and  bulbs  we  remark  that 
the  period  of  rest  may  be  shortened  by  a  not  too  excessive  drying 
up.     Speaking  of  the  causes  of  variability,  Darwin^  says,  ''The 
Lialande  variety  of  the  walnut  tree  leafs  between  April  20th  and 
May  15th,  and   its  seedlings  invariably  iniierit  the  same  habit, 
whilst  other  varieties  of  the  walnut  leaf  in  June.     Now,  if  seedlings 
raised  from  the  May  leafing  Lalande  variety  are  grafted  on  another 
May  leafing  variety,  though  both  stock  and  graft  have  the  same 
early  habit  of  leafing,  yet  tlie  seedlings  leaf  at  various  times,  even 
as  late  as  the  5th  of  June."     These  and  other  similar  manifestations 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  some  molecular  or  chemical  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  structures  exhibiting  them,  and  tend  to  prove 
how  mysteriously  very  decided  alterations  may  be  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  actions  and  reactions  which  may  result  from  the 
many  influences  to  which  every  living  thing  is  or  may  be  exposed. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  chemical  qualities,  odours,  and  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals  vary  according  to  the  external  conditions  of  the 
organism.     The  root  of  the  Aconitum  napellus,  which  is  so  poison- 
ous, becomes  innocuous  when  grown  in  a  frigid  climate.    Humboldt> 
remarks  that  white  men  "bom  in  the  torrid  zone  walk  barefoot 
with  impunity  in  the  same  apartment  where  a  European  recentlv 
landed  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  ptUex  penetrans,^^    This 
insect  appears,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  some  difierence 
between  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  European  and  those  of  the 
white  man  bom  in  the  country  where  this  parasite  abounds.    Liebie 
tells  us  that  the  blood  of  men  with  different  complexions,  though 
inhabiting  the  same  country,  emits  a  different  odour. 

Man,  utf  doubt,  modifies  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  action  that 
the  elements  exercise  upon  him ;  still,  his  constitution,  which,  to 
begin  with,  is  unknowable,  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  food,  the 
mode  of  life,  and  the  surroundings  generally.  No  one  would 
believe  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose 
food  is  chiefly  fatty,  and  whose  abode  is  decidedly  ungenial,  could 
be  otiierwise  than  very  different  to  that  of  the  African,  who  lives 
under  a  vertical  sun.  Now,  we  know  that  the  amount  of  change 
which  may  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  any  one 
agency  or  group  of  agencies  varies  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  individual.  Individuals  brought  up  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  are  not  subjected  in  reality  to  the  same  influences.  The 
constitutions,  to  begin  with,  are  not  alike,  and  change  therefore 
results.  Two  beings  may  live  upon  the  ^ame  food,  but  both  will 
not  derive  the  same  amount  and  the  same  degree  of  nourishment 
from  such :  one  will  appropriate  more  of  one  compound  or  group 

^  Animals  amd  Pkmta  under  DomesHcaUon,  voL  iL  p.  S59. 
*  Personal  Narrativsy  English  translation,  voL  v.  p.  101. 
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of  chemical  agents  than  the  other.    It  is,  moreover,  impossible  for 
two  individuals  to  live  exactly  the  same  sort  of  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  women  of  savage  peoples,  it  is,  as  every  one 
will  readily  recognise,  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  definite 
information  regarding  the  probable  existence  or  absence  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  in  association  with  menstruation.  The 
function  appears,  however,  to  be  evolved  without  producing  either 
pain  or  discomfort.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  ouglit  not 
to  be  conscious  of  physiological  changes  going  on  in  the  viscera. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  social  life  that  I  attribute  those  changes  of 
state  which,  taking  place  correlatively  with  menstruation,  produce 
pain.  The  majority  of  civilized  women  suffer  more  or  less  during 
the  evolution  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  between  that  state  in  whicli 
the  function  is  performed  without  the  individual  being  conscious  of 
any  active  variation,  and  that  in  which  the  most  intense  pain  is 
experienced,  there  exists  every  degree  of  sensation.  We  glide,  in 
fact,  insensibly  from  one  state  into  the  other. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  animals  and  plants  in  a  wild  or  natural 
state  are  much  less  likely  to  deviate  from  the  normal   condition 
than  animals  and  plants  tliat  are  being  domesticated.     In  the  case 
of  man,  too,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  more  closely  we 
adhere  to  the  dictates  of  Nature  the  less  likely  are  the  various 
functions  of  the  body  to  be  disturbed,  whereas  the  more  we  thwart 
or  disregard  her  laws  tiie  more  likely  we  are  to  suffer  for  our  dis- 
obedience.    ^'  The  health  of  man,"  says  Buffon,  "  is  more  precarious 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  he  is  indisposed  more  frequently  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  dies  at  all  ages,  while  brutes  travel 
through  life  with  an  even  and  steady  pace.     This  difference  seems 
to  proceed  from  two  causes,  which,  though  widely  distinct,  contri- 
bute to  the  same  effect.     The  first  is  the  unruliness  of  our  internal 
material  sense;   the  passions  have   an  influence  on  health,  and 
disorder  the  principles  which  animate  us.     Almost  all  mankind 
lead  a  life  of  timiaity  or  contention,  and  the  greatest  part  die  of 
chagrin.     The  second  is  the  imperfection  of  those  of  our  senses 
which  have  an  affinity  with  the  appetites.     Brute  animals  have  a 
better  perception  of  what  is  suitable  to  their  nature ;  they  are  not 
liable  to  deception  in  the  choice  of  their  food ;  they  are  not  guilty 
of  excess  in  their  pleasures,  and,  guided  solely  by  a  sense  of  their 
present  wants,  they  satisfy  these  without  seeking  new  methods  of 
gratification.     As  for  man,  independent  of  his  propensity  to  excess, 
independent  of  that  ardour  with  which  he  endeavours  to  destroy 
himself  by  endeavouring  to  force  Nature,  he  hardly  knows  how  to 
distinguish  the  effect  of  this  or  that  nourishment,  he  disdains  simple 
food  and  prefers  artificial  dishes,  because  his  taste  is  depraved,  and 
because  from  being  a  sense  of  pleasure  he  has  rendered  it  an  organ 
of  debauchery,  which  is  never  gratified  but  when  it  is  irritated." 

Among  the  inferior  races  of  man  everything  happens  naturally 
as  among  animals.     The  life  which  the  women  of  savage  people 
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lead  is  veiy  difierent  to  that  of  civilized  women.  Now  we  know 
that  the  organs  of  generation  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  that 
molecular  and  chemical  changes  take  place  in  their  tissues  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner  from  the  most  trivial  causes.  In  the 
case  of  civilized  women  the  evolution  of  menstruation  is  affected 
in  a  very  decided  manner  by  the  habits  of  society.  The  physical 
and  moral  life  of  women  in  large  cities  is,  generally  speaking, 
very  different  to  that  of  the  women  of  the  peasantry.  The  theatre, 
the  dance,  and  a  variety  of  other  diversions  which  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  large  than  small 
towns  and  country  districts,  tend  undoubtedly  to  excite  the  passions 
and  disturb  the  functions  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Amongst  the 
women  of  all  classes  of  society  there  are,  however,  common  influences 
at  work  which  tend  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
disturb  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  ana  directly  or  indirectly 
the  molecular  and 'chemical  states  of  the  generative  organs  are 
especially  apt  to  be  disturbed.  In  civilized  countries  the  majority 
of  women  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  thb,  no  doubt,  plays  an  active 
part  in  the  production  of  physico-chemical  change,  as  a  fair  amount 
of  exercise  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  well-being  of  the 
body.  The  dress,  too,  is  usually  so  fashioned  than  the  freedom  of 
many  of  the  organs  of  the  body  is  crippled,  and  their  vascular  state 
coirelatively  disturbed.  The  functions  of  the  lower  bowel  are 
especially  uable  to  be  deranged,  and  constipation  ^nerally  results. 
Now,  human  feces,  even  when  quite  healthy,  contain  active  poisons, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Clark,^  in  retierring  to  this  question  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Nov.  14th,  1887,  says, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  poisonous  alkaloids  are  formed  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  that  when  excretion  is  seriously  diminished 
they  must  be  in  some  degree  absorbed,  and  that  mixing  with  the 
blood  and  entering  the  tissues,  they  must  produce  some  sort  of 
injurious  effects  determined  by  the  rate  of  absorption  and  the 
amount  absorbed."  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many  cases 
these  poisons  are  attracted  towards  the  reproductive  organs,  especi->. 
ally  it  the  body  is  impregnated  with  them  at  or  about  the  time 
when  the  functions  of  these  organs  are  being  called  into  existence. 
It  is  well  known  that  whilst  the  growth  of  the  individual  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  the  reproductive  organs  remain  inactive,  and  that 
when  this  antagonism  oecomes  reversed,  physico-chemical  changes 
of  a  prejudicial  character  are  rapidly  produced  in  these  latter 
structures.  The  female  should  be  especially  well  cared  for  ddring 
this  crisis  of  transition,  for  I  am  convinced  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  about  this  time  to  the  mode  of  life,  generally  of  the  girl, 
there  would  be  less  suffering  at  or  about  the  time  of  menstruation, 
and  this  function  would  be  evolved  more  healthily  than  it  now  is. 

Clinical  observation  teaches  us  that,  prior  to  and  during  men- 
struation there  is  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  whole 

1  On  <'  Chloiotic  Anssmia." 
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genital  tract,  and  that  a  similar  change  in  the  vascular  state  of  this 
apparatus  takes  place  during  the  sexual  orgasm.  In  both  cases 
the  amount  so  directed  is  regulated  bj  the  nervous  system,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  va8(»tk|rei»ifitt^^  induced  is  dissimilar^ 
and  I  am  inclined  to  th^kffiaC  tne  xw^^^Nof  vessels  are  distinct, 
and  that  both  maj  evif^jj^  affeeteif%t  the  s8|;ieUime.  The  vascular 
change  associated  wiihonei^|ui^m  jIgftSontaneously  and  periodi- 
cally evoked,  whilst!  the  <J«MP  llMargeTy  the /result  of  emotional 

disturbance.  \^  /      "^'^"'^^^cC^y/ 

It  is  evident,  howeV^^)J|i^  ^hhfillOT^^  increased  supply  of 
blood  to  the  organs  nf  gAn>wftiir>y^  ifl^wrfTfwKfAHly  favourable  for,  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  menstruation.  The  phenomenon  is, 
in  fact,  purely  the  result  of  a  central  nerve  disturbance  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  representative  structures  by  fibres  belonging  to 
the  great  sympathetic. 

Now,  our  knowledge  of  the  sympathetic  is  very  imperfect.  The 
structure  of  its  nerve  fibres,  however,  is  such  that  when  molecular 
change  takes  place  in  one  fibre  the  disturbance  readily  spreads  to 
and  adSTects  otner  fibres  belonging  to  this  system.  The  sympathetic 
serves  to  establish  relations  among  the  viscera,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  this  function  is  favoured  by  the  absence  of  a  medullary  sheath , 
for  this  structure  when  present,  as  in  the  case  of  the  majonty  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  insures  a  more  or  less  perfect  insulation  of  the  fibres. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  when  the  periodic  explosions 
which  induce  menstruation  take  place  in  the  uterine  centre,  the 
disengaged  molecular  motion  is  not  only  transmitted  along  the 
uterine  nerves,  but  is  in  part  propagated  to  other  bundles,  and 
more  especially  to  those  belonging  to  immediately  adjacent  struc- 
tures. Clinical  observation  teaches  us  that  the  functions  of  the  gut 
and  bladder  are  frequently  disturbed  during  the  evolution  of  men- 
struation, and  I  consider  that  the  only  feasible  explanation  regard- 
ing the  method  of  production  of  these  changes  is  that  which  I  have 
just  offered. 

The  phenomena  of  pain  are  among  the  most  obscure  and  intricate 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  do  we 
appreciate  the  truth  of  this  dogma  so  much  as  when  we  come  to 
investigate  the  cause  or  causes  of  those  changes  which,  resulting  in 
association  with  menstruation,  produce  pain.  The  difficulty  in 
studying  this  functional  disorder  of  the  reproductive  organs  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  changes  in  a 
nervous  system  whose  functions  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
whose  structure  is  such  that  when  molecular  variation  has  been 
induced  the  disturbance  is  not  confined  to  the  group  of  fibres  first 
affected,  but  is  propagated  from  bundle  to  bundle.  For  this  reason 
the  pain  is  generally  diffuse,  and  is  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  The  majority  of  patients  are  unable  to  liken  these  pains 
to  any  known  sensation,  whilst  some  describe  them  as  being  tear- 
ing, grinding,  and  dragging  in  character.     In  the  present  state  of 
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our  knowledge  of  this  disorder,  a  differentiation  of  the  pains  is  of  no 
special  valne,  as  we  are  onable  to  attach  any  importance  to  their 
cnaracter  in  conseqaence  of  the  very  vague  description  which  we, 
as  a  rule,  receive  of  them. 

What,  however,  we  ask,  are'the  states  correlated  with  menstrua- 
tion which  yield  pain  ? 

1.  It  may  be  due  directly  to  changes  in  the  nervous  apparatus. 

2.  It  may  be  due  to  some  want  of  harmony  on  the  part  of  those 
vessels  which  ought  to  respond  to  the  nerve  change  evoking  the 
menstrual  discharge. 

3.  It  may  be  due  to  abnormal  states  of  the  reproductive  organs 
themselves. 

4.  It  may  be  due  to  disturbances  correlatively  taking  place  in 
other  more  remote  organs,  but  more  especially  in  the  gut. 

1.  The  pain  may  be  due  to  some  abnormal  physical  or  chemical 
change  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  This  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  sensori-motor  centre,  in  some  portion 
of  the  nerve  trunk,  or  of  its  peripheral  expansion*  Now,  we  know 
that  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  these  differences  tend 
only  to  increase  our  difficulty  in  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
pain  in  connexion  with  menstruation.  A  very  feeble  current  of 
electricity,  for  example,  will  excite  the  motor  spinal  nerve  of  a 
mammal.  A  sensory  nerve  is  also  capable  of  being  excited  by 
electricity,  but  the  current  required  is  much  stronger  than  that 
needed  to  excite  a  motor  nerve,  and  a  still  more  powerful  current 
must  be  employed  to  .excite  a  bundle  of  the  svmpathetic.  One 
observes,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  sympathetic,  that  the  nerves  of 
this  system  ao  not  respond  immediately  to  the  electrical  excitation, 
and  that  the  resulting  molecular  disturbance  persists  longer  in  this 
than  in  any  other  nerve  structure  after  the  excitation  is  withdrawn. 
It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  affirm,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  tnat  these  physico-chemical  peculiarities  of  the  sympathetic, 
revealed  during  electrical  excitation,  are  in  some  degree  related  to 
thephenomena  we  are  now  discussing. 

The  disturbance  producing  the  pain  associated  with  menstruation 
appears,  undoubtedly,  to  take  place  occasionally  in  the  sensori- 
motor centre  itself,  and  the  pain  so  produced  may  be  referred  to 
the  head  or  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  this  case,  when  the 
patient  suffers  from  headache  no  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
abdomen ;  and  when  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  aodomen,  as  a  rule 
no  headache  is  complained  of.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  uterine  to  the  pneumogastric  centre,  the 
molecular  disturbance  originating  in  the  uterine  is  apt  to  be 
radiated  to  the  pneumogastric  centre,  and  sickness  results.  The 
sickness  being  caused  by  change  in  the  pneumogastric  centre  is 
usually  a  complication,  no  matter  whether  the  patient  complains  of 
headache,  or  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  aodomen. 
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It  is  well  known  that  all  pains  which  are  referred  to  the  peripheral 
ex^nsion  of  a  nerve  are  not  necessarily  due  to  change  in  these 
ultimate  filaments,  but  that  the  cause  of  the  pain  may  be  located 
either  in  the  nerve  trunk  or  in  the  sensori-motor  centre  itself.  In 
many  cases  of  neuralgia  no  permanent  benefit  is  derived  from 
division  of  the  nerve  believed  to  be  afiected ;  and  this  fact  indicates 
that  in  those  cases,  at  least,  in  which  this  surgical  procedure  affords 
no  relief,  the  change,  whatever  its  nature,  is  located  not  in  the 
peripheral  expansions,  but  either  in  the  trunk  or  the  nerve  centre. 
In  many  cases  of  epilepsy  the  fit  is  preceded  by  a  sensory  aura ; 
and  this  sensation,  which  is  referred  to  some  portion  of  a  limb  or  of 
the  body,  is  central  and  not  peripheral  in  its  origin. 

Begaraing  those  s'tates  of  nerve  tissue  which  yield  pain  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  They  are  inconsistent  with  that  due  balance 
of  the  functions  constituting  health.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  majority  of  the  women  who  suffer  most  during  the  evolution  of 
menstruation  are  to  all  appearances— except  at  this  period — healthy 
and  full  of  vigour.  Comparatively  speaxing,  only  a  very  small 
number  of  women  who  suffer  from  chlorosis,  aniemia,  and  other 
debilitating  diseases,  complain  of  pain  in  association  with  menstrua- 
tion. 1  am,  however,  disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  at  least,  those  states,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  yield  this 
periodic  pain  are  in  consequence  of  our  civilized  life  rendered 
exceedingly  liable  to  be  evoked  when  that  spontaneous  nerve 
explosion  which  determines  menstruation  exerts  its  influence  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  when  once  induced  they  are  apt  not  only  to 
be  reproduced,  but  gradually  augmented  each  time  the  original 
excitation  is  called  into  existence. 

The  "  axis  cylinder,"  or  essential  nerve  thread,  does  not  merely 
transmit  molecular  motion ;  like  the  vesicular  matter  it  possesses  the 
power  of  giving  out  molecular  motion.  The  progressive  variation, 
therefore,  which  is  frequently  noted  regarding  painful  menstruation, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  change  is  central. 

I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  pain  complained  of  correlatively 
with  menstruation  has  been  acquired  during  married  life  in  con- 
sequence of  the  patient  using  a  cold  vaginal  douche,  medicated  or 
non-medicated,  immediately  after  coitus  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
ception. Pain  so  produced  I  consider  is  due  to  change  in  the 
nerve  filaments.  When  a  cold  vaginal  injection  is  used  immediately 
after  sexual  intercourse^  the  genital  organs  are  acted  upon  by  an 
unusual  influence^  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  important  and 
sometimes  serious  changes  in  these  structures  result  occasionally 
from  this  ill-advised  practice,  interfering  as  it  must  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  physiological  process.  Nerve  tissue,  we  know,  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  have  its  physico-chemical  state  altered  when  it  is 
suddenly  chilled.  Facial  palsy,  for  example,  is  thus  frequently 
induced. 

2.  The  pain  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  harmonious  response  on  the 
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part  of  the  vessels  to  the  excitation  indacing  menstruation.  I'he 
structnral  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  is  snch  that  any  irregular 
action  on  the  part  of  the  vessels  is  readily  appreciated,  and  this, 
according  to  its  nature  and  amount,  will  produce  either  simple 
discomfort  or  actual  pain.  Du  Bois-Baymond,  who  suffered  much 
from  megrim,  believed  that  this  form  of  headache  was  due  to  a 
tetanus  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part  of 
the  head.  In  many  cases  I  believe  the  pain  associated  with 
menstruation  is  produced  by  the  blood  being  forcibly  driven  against 
constricted  portions  of  the  vessels,  and  this  view  is  favom*6d  by  the 
fact  that  in  such  relief  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  warmth  to 
the  abdomen. 

We  know  that  the  calibre  of  the  small  vessels  distributed 
throughout  tlie  body  varies  from  time  to  time,  now  contracting  and 
now  dilating,  and  this  apart  from  any  evident  cause.  Now,  the 
vaso-motor  mechanism  of  the  kidney  is  readily  affected  by  changes 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood ;  and  considering  that  the 
reproductive  organs  are  developed  from  the  same  primordial 
structure,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  vaso-motor  meclianism  of 
the  latter  organs  is  equally  readily  disturbed. 

It  frequently  happens  that  mental  depression  is  noted  in  associa* 
tion  with  painful  menstruation,  and  by  some  these  two  symptoms 
might  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  I  am, 
however,  of  opinion  that  uric  acid  plays  no  very  important  part  in 
the  production  either  of  pain  or  mental  depression  during  the 
evolution  of  menstruation.  A  most  careful  examination  of  the  urine 
shows  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  excretion  varies  greatly 
in  any  given  case  from  time  to  time.  The  pain  is  not  apparently 
affected  by  the  weather;  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  during  the 
hot  summer  months ;  neither  does  it  vary  much  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  urine.  The  pain  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
character  and  amount  whether  tne  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  is,  comparatively  speaking,  increased  or  diminished 
during  menstruation.  The  vaso-motor  spasm  may  last  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  pain  thus  produced  subsides  as  soon  as  this  irregular 
action  of  the  vessels  passes  off. 

3.  The  pain  complained  of  in  association  with  menstruation  may  be 
due  to  some  abnormal  physico-chemical  changes  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  evolution  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  the  uterus,  or  it  may  be  in  one  only  of  these  structures. 
The  menstrual  discharge  is  excreted  chiefly  by  the  uterine  glands, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  in  part  excreted  also  by  those 
more  obscure  glands  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  excretion  is  fluid.  In 
many  cases,  however,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  pain  is 
experienced  during  the  process,  the  discharge  becomes  more  or  less 
lumpy,  and  although  we  are  at  present  unable  ta  attribute  this 
alteration  in  character  to  a  definite  cause,  it  is  nevertheless  due 
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to  some  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  flaid  excreted^ 
and  this  change  may  be  due  to  an  abnormal  state  either  of  the 
excreting  structures  or  of  the  nerves  governing  the  function.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  blood  is  the  source  of  all  the  liquids 
which  are  secreted  or  excreted  by  the  organism.  I  cannot,  however, 
entertain  the  hypothesis  that  the  catamenial  discharge  is  unaltered 
blood  poured  out  by  vessels  purposely  fractured,  tactically  we 
know  nothing  regarding  the  nature  or  chemistry  of  this  excretion, 
although  I  am  well  aware  that  some  authorities  say  it  is  arterial 
blood ;  cithers,  again,  that  it  is  venous ;  whilst  a  third*  group  affirm 
that  it  resembles  the  blood  in  capillaries.  These  are  purely  random 
statements,  founded  upon  no  facts.  In  individual  cases  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  menstrual  discharge  varies  from  time  to  time, 
for  its  odour  and  appearance  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  it 
is  greenish  in  colour,  and  contains  no  colouring  matter  which  has 
been  derived  directly  from  the  blood.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
menstrual  excretion  is  mixed  more  or  less  decidedly  with  blood 
which  has  been  poured  out  by  vessels  which  have  actually  ruptured 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  genital 
tracts,  which  takes  place  correlatively  with  the  evolution  of  this 
phenomenon.  This  is  more  especially  noted  when  the  uterus  is  the 
seat  of  some  fibroid  change.  Under  similar  circumstances,  and  for 
a  like  reason,  haemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place  from  the  interior 
of  the  uterus  during  the  sexual  orgasm.  Blood-clots  may  therefore 
form,  and  be  expelled  during  menstruation,  but  the  pain  so  produced 
is  very  different  to  that  which  we  are  now  discussing.  It  is  pur- 
posive, and  is  usually  capable  of  being  described.  It  is  never  very 
severe,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  rid  itself  of  a  growth  which  is  becoming,  or  has  already 
become,  polypoid  in  character.  It  is  a  pain  which  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  uterus  rids  itself  of  the  offending  body,  or  when  the  muscular 
tissue  of  this  organ  has  become  exhausted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
functional  pain  which  we  are  now  considering  is  most  intense,  and 
continues,  as  a  rule,  without  abatement  for  four  or  more  hours,  and 
when  it  ceases  is  seldom  again  experienced  during  that  menstrual 
epoch. 

The  tonic  state  of  the  uterus,  we  know,  varies  from  time  to  time, 
according  as  the  muscular  tissue  of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  con- 
tracted or  more  or  less  relaxed.  These  changes  are  readily  detected 
during  pregnancy,  and  going  on  in  the  unimpreenated  uterus  they 
are  undoubtedly  augmented  during  the  periods  of  heightened  func- 
tional activity.  Now,  undue  contraction  of  this  as  of  any  other 
muscular  organ  of  the  body  will  produce  pain  or  discomfort ;  it  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  a  cramp-like  condition  of  the 
uterus  induced  during  menstruation  is  a  cause  of  pain  in  association 
with  the  evolution  of  this  phenomenon.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  or  causes  of  this  clonic  spasm,  but  when  it  takes  place  sick- 
ness is  invariably  complained  of  coetaneously. 
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4.  The  pain  complained  of  in  association  with  menstroation  is 
often  aggravated  by,    if  not  sometimes  solely  dependent  npon 
changes  taking  place  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.    Formerly  it 
was  alleged  tnat  in  some  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  more  or  less 
decided  relief  was  obtained  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
liquor  alnmonisB  acetatis,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  good 
results  so  obtained  to  the  presence  of  free  ammonia  in  the  gut. 
Apart  irom  its  stimulating  influence,  this  free  ammonia  would  tend 
to  check  acid  fermentation,  and  so  prove  beneficial.     Many  women 
suffer  more  or  less  from  diarrhoea  during  menstruation, — a  fact  which 
shows  that  the  functions  of  the  bowel  are  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
disturbed  in  consequence  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  great 
sympathetic  at  this  time.     In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  however, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  little  or  no  pain  is  complained  of  either  prior 
to  or  during  menstruation.     The  extra  nerve  force,  it  would  appear, 
instead  of  being  pent  up,  expends  itself  on  the  glandular  and  jnus- 
cular  tissues  of  tne  intestine — a  safety  valve-like  action  is,  in  fact, 
induced.     By  observing  carefully  the  method  of  Nature  we  may 
imitate  her^     In  many  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  administering  a  saline  aperient  immediately  before  an 
expected  period.     The  active  changes  going  on  in  tlie  intestine 
withdraw  a  certain  amount  of  nerve  energy  from  the  uterus,  and 
correlatively  modify  the  disturbance  which  otherwise  would  have 
resulted.     In  such  cases  the  saline  aperient  acts  like  a  counter- 
irritant    Many  facts  substantiate  the  theory  that  frequently  the 
pain  associated  with  menstruation  is  due  to  disturbance  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract.     Women,  for  example,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  hernia,  and  who  also  suffer  much  during  menstruation,  frequently 
complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  hernial  protrusion  with  each  recur- 
rence of  the  catamenial  discharge.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
the  actual  cause  of  this  pain  which  is  referred  to  the  gut.    It  may 
be  due  to  some  variation  in  the  state  of  the  nerve  filaments,  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  fermentative  changes  taking  place   for   some 
reason  or  other  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine. 

In  this  account  of  functional  dysmenorrhoea  I  take  no  notice  of 
the  so-called  membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  for  in  this  group  of  cases 
there  is  undoubted  eyidence  of  organic  change ;  but  whether  the 
pain  and  the  membranous  formation  are  dependent  upon  the  same 
.  cause  I  shall  not  at  present  discuss,  but  shall  reserve  these  ques- 
tions for  future  consideration. 

TrecUmerU. — In  no  class  of  case,  in  my  opinion,  has  the  treat- 
ment been  so  ill-directed,  and  consequently  so  inefficacious,  as  in 
functional  dysmenonrhoea.  Hitherto  contented  with  empiricism, 
little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  the  cause  or 
causes  of  this  very  common  association.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
many  simple  cases  which  come  under  observation,  we  hope  event- 
ually to  be   able  to   direct  our  treatment  with  precision.    Now, 
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seeing  that  it  is  to  our  social  life  we  attribute  those  changes  which 
are  so  liable  to  produce  pain  during  the  evolution  of  menBtruation, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  primarily  to  those  influences  which 
we  know  disturb  readily  the  well-being  of  the  body.  The  food 
should  be  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible.  A  fair  amount  of  exer- 
cise should  be  recommended,  and  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
establish  the  habit  of  emptying  the  lower  bowel  of  its  contents 
daily,  and  preferably  in  the  morning. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  pain  with  sickness,  no  matter 
whether  the  disturbance  is  central  or  in  the  organs  themselves,  I 
find  it  advantageous  to  administer  a  large  dose  of  Bromide  (espe- 
cially the  three,  Pot,  Sod.,  and  Ammon.)  every  night  at  bed-time  for 
one  week  midway  between  the  periods,  and  5  grains  of  Antipyrin 
every  hour  (or  a  less  dose,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient),  beginning  as  soon  as  the  pain  or  discomfort  which  augurs 
the  menstrual  process  is  experienced,  and  continued,  if  necessary, 
until  six  doses  are  taken.  In  the  majority  of  cases  Phenazonum 
tends  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  menstrual  discharge ;  and  this 
drug  is  seldom  of  benefit  in  those  cases  in  which  there  ,is  prior  to 
its  administration  a  scanty  flow.  When  the  discharge  is  scanty^ 
and  especially  when  the  pain  appears  to  be  due  to  vascular  spasm^ 
the  patient  should  be  recommended  to  take  each  night  for  six 
nights  before  an  expected  period  a  hot  bath,  and  thereafter  a  mix- 
ture containing  the  three  Bromides,  the  dose  varying  from  10  to  20 
grs.  of  each.  If  the  pain  appears  to  be  due  to  derangement  of  the 
gastro-intestinaItract,a  mixture  containing  either  Chloride  of  Calcium 
or  Hypophosphite  of  Lime  should  be  administered  during  the  inter- 
menstrual epoch,  and  5  grs.  of  Phenazonum  every  hour  (until 
30  grs.  are  taken)  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  experience  the 
pain  usually  complained  of  during  menstruation. 

In  a  few  cases  good  results  are  obtained  by  dilating  the  cervix 
uteri,  but  this  treatment  should  not  be  adopted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  unmarried  women,  until  other  remedies  have  been 
well  tried  for  at  least  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  good  results  obtained  by  dilatation  are  decidealy  over- 
rated, and  that,  although  marked  relief  may  be  noted  during  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  dilatation,  permanent  benefit 
results  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cases  operated  upon.  I 
am  frequently  consultea  by  patients  who  have  been  subjected  to 
dilatation  and  incision  of  the  cervix,  and  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases  the  patients  allege  that  their  distress  has  increased  since  the 
operation.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  condepiin 
tne  use  of  Opium  or  of  hot  alcoholic  drinks  in  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea. 
The  latter  is  a  common  household  remedy,  and  although  it  relieves 
at  first,  it  tends  in  the  long-run  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  besides, 
it  is  apt  to  engender  a  habit  which,  once  well  established,  cannot 
readily  be  interrupted. 
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During  the  last  few  years  four  cases  of  general  dropsy  of  the 
foetus  have  come  under  my  notice ;  in  two  of  these  cases  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  specimens  for  dissection,  but  in  the 
other  two  I  was  only  able  to  get  their  clinical  history.  Three  of 
the  foetuses  were  the  offspring  of  the  same  patient,  and  the  fourth 
was  the  child  of  her  sister-in-law.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Freeland 
of  Broxburn  for  the  specimens  and  for  the  clinical  notes  of  the 
cases ;  he  has  had  the  patients  who  gave  birth  to  these  diseased 
infants  under  his  care  for  several  years,  and  has  very  kindly  sup- 
plied me  with  all  the  information  I  required.  The  first  foetus 
(Specimen  A)  was  examined  by  the  frozen  sectional  method  for 
the  special  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  position  of  the  dropsical 
fluid  and  of  the  organs ;  drawings  of  these  sections  were  shown  to 
the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1887.  The  second  foetus 
(Specimen  B)  was  investigated  by  simple  dissection,  and  the  tissues 
were  specially  examined  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  their  micro- 
scopic characters. 

'Definition  of  General  Dropsy  of  the  Foetus. — It  is  impossible  to 
frame  a  satisfactory  definition  of  this  foetal  malady,  for  the  cases 
which  have  been  recorded  by  various  authors  present  differences 
so  wide  as  to  suggest  that  we  are  here  dealing,  not  with  a  patho- 
logical entity,  but  with  a  group  of  symptoms  common  to  several 
different  morbid  conditions.  It  may,  however,  for  convenience  be 
defined  as  a  rare  condition  of  the  foetus,  characterized  by  general 
anasarca,  by  the  presence  of  fluid  effusions  in  the  peritoneal, 
pleural,  and  pericardial  sacs,  and  usually  by  oedema  of  the 
placenta ;  and  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  foetus  or  infant  before, 
during,  or  immediately  after  birth.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
such  conditions  as  ascites  or  peritonitis  of  the  foetus,  oedema 
neonatorum,  congenital  elephantiasis,  and  foetal  syphilis.  I  believe 
that  it  is  also  to  be  differentiated  from  the  condition  known  as 
hydrops  sanguinolentus  foetus.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  specimens 'which  have  been  described  by  authors  as 
examples  of  foetal  peritonitis  and  hydrops  sanguinolentus  have 
really  been  .instances  of  general  foetal  dropsy  in  inftots  that  have 
died  in  utero. 

Synonyms. — ^Various  names  have  been  given  to  this  group  of 
symptoms.     Oeneral  dropsy  of  the  foetus  is  perhaps  that  most  com- 
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monly  used :  the  "  hydropisie  ginifaiisie  du  foettis ''  of  the  French 
writers,  and  the  ''  HatU  und  allgemeine  fVassersucht "  of  the 
German  authors.  It  has  also  been  called  general  fcUal  iBdema, 
fatal  ascites  and  anasarca^  dropsy  and  gdaiinous  anasarca  of  the 
foetus,  serous  effusions  in  the  foetus,  and  universcd  dropsy  of  the 
foetus  (hydtops  universalis  foetus). 

Historical  Note, — The  literatui^  of  the  subject  will  be  detailed 
in  a  later  part  of  this  paper ;  but  a  rlsumi  of  the  history  of  the 
disease  may  here  be  given.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
Hippocrates  was  speaking  of  a  case  when  he  described  the  birth  of 
a  fleshy  foetus  (foetus  camosus) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth 
century  was  reached  that  records  of  undoubted  cases  appeared. 
They  were  those  of  Louyse  Bourgeois,  Plater,  Severin,  Seeger,  and 
Dorstenius.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  was  discussed 
by  Duettel  and  by  Lavaterus  ;  Lospichlerus  and  De  la  Motte  each 
described  a  case ;  Sdiurig  noted  one  case  of  his  own,  and  gathered 
together-  those  related  by  other  authors ;  and  Bianchi  of  Venice 
described  it  in  a  case  of  triplets.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  F.  B.  Osiander,  Cams,  Lamouroux,  Billard,  Seulen,  and 
Hufeland  reported  cases ;  Graetzer  and  Hohl  of  Halle  described 
the  disease  in  their  interesting  works  on  foetal  maladies;  and 
Cruveilhier  gave  notes  of  two  cases  which  occurred  at  the  Paris 
Maternity.  Among  the  cases  of  foetal  peritonitis  recorded  by  Sir 
J.  T.  Simpson  were  one  or  two  which  were  possibly  examples  of 
general  foetal  dropsy ;  and  this  remark  applies  also  to  West's  cases^ 
and  to  some  of  those  described  by  other  authors  (e.^.,  PoUnow)  under 
the  name  of  hydrops  sanguinolentus  foetus.  During  the  last  forty 
years  there  have  been  several  important  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject :  cases  were  described  by  Weber,  Ferris,  Keiller^ 
Thomas,  Tamm,  Goldraann,  Walker,  Clay,  Burton,  Betschler,  and 
Bitter  between  the  years  1850  and  1870,  and  of  these  the  two  cases 
fully  detailed  by  Betschler  were,  perhaps  the  most  valuable ;  Joulin 
and  Herrgott  considered  the  condition  among  the  causes  of  delayed 
labour;  in  the  years  1875-7  appeared  a  series  of  oases  in  the 
London  Obstetrical  Society's  Transactions,  narrated  by  Protheroe 
Smith,  Lawson  Tait,  Snow  Beck,  and  John  Bassett ;  Schtitz,  Kleba, 
Spiegelberg,  Jackesch,  Strauch,  Braun,  Habit,  Nieberding,  Ahlfeld, 
Behm,  BugC)  Hdnck,  Sanger,  Kiistuer,  Lohlein,  Cohn,  and  Fuhr 
have  written  upon  it  in  Germany ;  Angus  Macdonald  and  A.  R 
Simpson  showed  specimens  of  it  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical 
Society,  and  I  exhibited  to  the  same  Society  the  sections  of  my 
first  case  in  the  year  1887 ;  Chiara,  Pinzani,  and  Baineri  have 
contributed  cases  firom  Italy ;  and  Tamffi  of  Bologna  has  discussed 
the  condition  in  his  large  compendium  of  Teratology ;  in  some 
recent  text-books  on  Midwifery  it  has  been  referred  to  {e,g.,  Tamier 
and  Bvdin,  American  System  of  Obstetrics,  etc.) ;  Dareste  has  thrown 
some  light  upon  its  causation  in  his  teratogenic  studies  on  tlie 
lien's  egg ;  and  Smith  and  Birmingham  have  described  a  case  of 
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it  in  whicli  the  thoraeio  duel  was  absentr  Longaker,  Oder,  and 
Gueniot  have  also  noted  oases, 

Varieties. — I  have,  for  etiological  reasons  to  be  afterwards  de- 
tailed, divided  the  cases  of  general  foetal  dropsy  into  two  primary 
groups,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  occurs  in  the  single  foetus,  and 
in  the  other  in  one  of  twins  or  of  triplets.  The  further  subdivision 
of  these  groups  is,  however,  necessary,  and  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  we  have  considered  the  pathogenesis  of  the  state. 

frequency. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  general  foetal  dropsy 
is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  I  l^ave  been  able  to  collect  to- 
gether the  records  of  little  more  than  sixty  cases.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  cases  of  general  dropsy  in  malfoimed  twin- 
foetuses  which  are  found  scattered  throughout  medical  litera- 
ture, and  in  which  the  dropsical  state  has  not  been  specially 
emphasized  by  the  writers ;  but  even  these  are  few  in  number. 

Description  of  Casks  and  Sfbcimens. 

The  first  specimen  of  general  foetal  dropsy  which  came  into  my 
hands  for  examination  was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Professor 
Simpson,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Dr  Freeland  in  March 
1887.  Since  that  year  Dr  Freeland's  patient  has  given  birth  to 
two  other  dropsical  foetuses,  and  her  sister-in-law  has  given  birth 
to  one  ;  of  these  three  specimens  one  has  come  into  my  possession. 

Obstetrical  and  Clinical  History  of  Dr  FreelancCs  Gases, — ^Mrs  A., 
BOW  37  years  of  age,  has  had  an  interesting  obstetrical  history,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  chief  details.  Her  two  first  pregnan- 
cies resulted  in  the  birth  of  full-time  healthy  infants,  who  are  now 
alive  and  healthy.  Her  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
pregnancies  terminated  prematurely  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
month  ;  the  infants  were  still-born  on  all  these  occasions,  but  no 
autopsy  was  made  upon  any  of  them.  The  eighth  pregnancy  also 
came  to  an  end  between  the  sixth  and -seventh  month,  and  it  was 
noted  that  the  placenta  was  "  extensively  diseased."  During  the 
ninth  gestation  the  patient  was  put  upon  a  course  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  in  the  hope  of  enabling  her  to  carry  to  the  full  term  a 
living  child ;  but  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  premature 
labour  set  in,  and  a  male  infant  with  general  dropsy  was  born.  This 
foetus  (Specimen  A)  was  examined  by  me  by  the  frozen  sectional 
method.  The  labour  had  been  easy  and  rapid,  for  the  woman  had 
been  delivered  before  Dr  Freeland  arrived  at  the  house.  There 
had  been  hydramnios  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  infant's  heart 
beat  for  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at 
respiration.  The  placenta  was  large,  pale,  and  cedematous.  The 
puerperium  was  quite  normal,  and  there  was  not,  and  had  not  been 
durii^g  pregnancy,  any  albuminuria.  Soon  after  this  a  tenth  preg- 
nancy occunred,  and  this  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  full-time  drop- 
sical infant  that  lived  about  twenty  minutes.    Dr  Freeland  was 
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not  pTesent  at  the  confinement,  and  did  not  see  the  infant ;  but  he 
was  told  by  the  mother  that  it  was  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
above  mentioned.  "  It  was/'  she  said,  "  a  fine,  well-formed  child, 
but  full  of  water."  Her  next  pregnancy  came  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion at  the  seventh  month ;  the  foBtus  was  dead,  with  the  skia 
peeling.  The  twelfth  pregnancy  terminated  on  December  13th, 
1891,  in  the  birth  of  a  six  months'  dropsical  foetus,  with  a  placenta 
exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  eighth  pregnancy.  This  foetus  is 
named  hereafter  Specimen  B.  Dr  Freeland  was  sent  for  early  in 
the  morning  of  December  13th,  when  he  found  that  Mrs  A.  had 
had  an  extensive  haemorrhage,  and  had  all  but  fainted.  Foetal 
movements  had  been  felt  for  two  or  three  weeks  previously,  and 
also  on  the  previous  evening.  The  vagina  was  plugged,  as  there 
were  no  labour  pains ;  six  hours  later  labour  set  in,  and  when  the 
plug  was  removed  the  os  was  found  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  penny. 
Dr  Freeland  soon  after  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  a  foot  (the 
right)  came  down ;  traction  on  this  caused  a  tearing  of  the  tissues 
at  the  ankle.  Uterine  pains  and  haemorrhage  now  ceased,  but 
recommenced  seven  hours  later.  The  breech  now  passed  easily 
through  the  os,  and  a  female  foetus  was  soon  completely  born. 
There  was  marked  hydramnios.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
removing  the  placenta,  but  on  lifting  it  by  the  cord  the  latter 
broke  across.  The  puerperium  was  normal.  She  had  last  men- 
struated on  June  6th,  and  her  pregnancy,  therefore,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  sixth  month. 

Both  the  patient  and  her  husband  were  very  anaemic  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  she  had  always,  she  said,  enjoyed  good  health.  In  her 
pregnancies  it  was  only  after  quickening  had  occurred  that  she 
began  to  feel  swollen,  uncomfortable,  and  as  if  there  was  great 
pressure  about  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  renal  disease.  The  question  of  syphilis 
was  carefully  inquired  into,  but  absolutely  no  history  or  sign  of 
that  disease  could  be  found  either  in  the  woman  or  her  husband. 
Further,  neither  her  mother  nor  her  sister  had  ever  had  still-born 
infants  or  abortions.  Dr  Freeland,  however,  accidentally  discovered 
the  following  xurious  circumstance : — The  patient's  brother,  who 
h£ul  exactly  the  same  waxy  anaemic  look,  was  married  to  a 
thoroughly  healthy  woman.  She  had  been  six  times  pregnant  by 
him,  and  each  gestation  had  ended  in  an  abortion.  Her  seventh 
pregnancy  went  to  the  full  term,  when  she  was  delivered  of  a 
still-born  dropsical  infant  Dr  Freeland  was  so  much  struck  by 
the  resemblance  between  this  child  and  that  of  Mrs  A.  that  he 
remarked  upon  the  circumstance,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  that  the  women  were  sisters-in-law.  Unfortunately  this 
second  patient  soon  after  left  the  district,  and  her  history  was 
not  obtainable ;  but  it  was  heard  that  she  had  had  an  eighth  preg- 
nancy, which  had  also  terminated  in  the  birth  of  a  still-born  infant, 
whether  dropsical  or  not  is  unknown.    There  were  no  alcoholic 
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tendencies  in  Mis  A.'s  case,  but  there  were  such  in  that  of  her 
sister-in-law. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Specimek  A. 
A.  External  Appearances. 

In  the  case  of  this  first  specimen,  I  had  a  water-colour 
sketch  made  of  it  before  placing  it  in  the  freezing  mixture. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  bring  out  the  external  appearances 
which  it  presented  at  that  time  (Plate  I.)  In  this  sketch 
the  swollen  state  of  the  abdomen  and  the  general  condition 
of  anasarca  are  well  represented,  as  are  also  the  oedematous, 
glossy,  and  pinkish  appearance  of  the  skin  all  over  the  body,  and 
the  deepening  of  the  grooves  at  the  flexures  of  the  limbs.  The 
cedematous  state  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  forehead  and 
eyelids  has  reduced  the  eyes  to  mere  slits,  and  has  caused  a  deep 
groove  above  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  mouth  is  seen  to  be  partly 
open,  and  the  tongue  protrudes  to  a  slight  extent  The  great 
oedema  of  the  hands  and  feet  has  given  to  these  parts  a  swollen, 
almost  deformed  appearance.  The  anasarca,  whilst  general  over 
the  whole  body,  is  seen  to  "be  specially  well-marked  in  the  regions 
of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  scrotum,  and  thighs.  The  umbilical  cord 
also  is  swollen  and  cedematous.  The  bones  and  sutures  of  the 
cranium  could  hardly  be  felt  on  account  of  the  oedema.  The 
pressure  of  the  finger  made  the  skin  to  pit  all  over  the  body,  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  was  evi- 
dent on  palpation.  There  were  no  bodily  deformities,  such  as 
talipes,  spina  bifida,  imperforate  anus,  eta 

The  meamrenunts  of  the  foetus  were  as  follow:  —  The  total 
length  from  vertex  to  heel  was  17  inches  (43  cms.) ;  that  from 
vertex  to  symphysis  pubis  was  11  inches  (28  cms.)  The  circum- 
ference of  the. abdomen  was  16  inches  (40*5  cms.),  and  was  about 
3  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  head.  The  cranial  diameters 
'  were :  Maximum,  4|  inches  (12 cms.);  O.M., 4J inches  (10*8  cms.); 
O.F.,  4  inches  (10  cms.);  and  S.O.B.,  4  inches.  The  transverse 
measurement  in  the  thoracic  region  was  4  inches,  and  the  antero- 
posterior 3^  inch  (7'8  cms.) ;  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  the 
transverse  was  5^  inches  (14  cms.),  and  the  antero-posterior 
3|  inches  (9*2  cms.) 

Ths  Placenta  and  Membranes, — ^The  placenta  had  a  diameter 
varying  from  7i  to  6f  inches  (19  to  17  cms.)  It  was  rather 
thick  relatively  to  its  size,  measuring  at  some  points  nearly  2 
inches  (5  cms.)  The  point  of  insertion  of  the  cord  was  eccentric, 
being  only  2^  inches  from  one  border  of  the  placental  mass. 
The  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  had  a  very  characteristic 
pale,  anaemic,  and  gelatinous  appearance;  and  its  tissue  was 
very  friable,  so  much  so  that  at  the  time  when  the  specimen 
came  into  my  hands  the  placental  lobes  were  torn  in  several 
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places.  A  large  quantity  of  clear,  viscid  fluid  drained  away  from. 
the  placenta  into  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  kept.  Near  the 
margin  of  the  placenta  at  one  spot  was  a  partially  decolorized 
blood-clot  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  having  a  diameter  of 
about  2  inches.  The  foetal  surface  of  th^  placenta  was  most  evi- 
dently anaemic.  Its  bloodvessels,  save  at  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  cord,  were  collapsed,  and  were  difficult  to  trace,  for  they  did 
not  stand  out  in  the  usual  way  as  dark  lines.  The  amnion  was 
normal  in  appearance,  perhaps  a  little  less  transparent  thaa 
usual;  but  the  chorion  was  distinctly  thickened,  and  on  its 
uterine  surface  there  were  very  evident  traces  of  decidual  remains 
in  the  form  of  reddish  patches.  The  umbilical  cord  measured 
20^  inches  (52  cms.)  in  length,  and  its  circumference  was  about 
3^  inches.  It  was  thick  but  pale,  and^ts  bloodvtosels  were  nearly 
quite  empty,  the  vein  alone  containing  a  small  quantity  of  blood- 
clot    The  jelly  of  Wharton  was  present  in  large  amount. 

B.  Pathological  Appearances  of  the  Viscera,  etc.,  in  Specimen  A. 

I.  Naked'JEye  Appearances, — In  this  specimen,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  sectional  method  of  intestigation  was  employed. 
The  infant  was  placed  in  the  freezing  mixture  in  the  dorsal 
posture.  The  thighs  were  not  markedly  flexed,  but  were  slightly 
abducted  and  I'otated  outwards,  and  the  head  was  partially  flexed 
upon  the  sternum.  When  the  body  was  frozen,  sections  were 
made  with  the  saw  in  different  planes,  and  the  appearances  seen 
were  traced  and  sketched  whilst  the  dropsical  fluid  was  still  in  a 
frozen  condition.  By  means  of  these  sections,  which  were  in  both 
t^e  vertical  and  transverse  planes,  the  salient  points  in  the  morbid 
anatomy  were  revealed,  and  the  position  of  the  fluid  defined  in  a 
way  that  no  other  method  could  have  achieved. 

The  following  were  the  sections  which  were  made  and  drawn  y^ 

a.  Vertical  sections — 

1.  Mesial  sagittal  section  of  head  and  trunk,  left  face,    Plate  II. 

2.  Mesial  sagittal  section  of  head,  right  face. 

3.  Mesial  sagittal  section  of  pelvis,  right  face. 

4.  Lateral  sagittal  section  of  head  and  trunk,  f  inches  to  the 
left  side  of  No.  1,  right  face  shown,    Plate  III.,  Fig  1, 

5.  Lateral  sagittal  section  of  head  and  trunk  in  same  plane,  left 
face  shown. 

5.  Transverse  sections — 

6.  Horizontal  section  of  right  half  of  body  at  level  of  7th 
cervical  vertebra. 

7.  Horizontal  section  of  right  half  of  body  at  level  of  5th  dorsal 
vertebra. 


Vertical  Mesial  Section  of  Foetus  with  General  Dropiy 
(1  Nat.  Size). 
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8.  Horisontal  sectioa  of  right  half  Of  body  at  kvel  of  Ist  lam- 
bar.     Plate>IIL,  Fig.  2. 

0.  Horizontal  section  of  right  half  of  body  at  level  of  cartilage, 
between  1st  and  2nd  sacral  vertebrse.    Plate  IIL,  Fig.  8. 

Froi&  the  study  of  these  sections,  and  from  such  further  dissec- 
tion as  was  necessary,  the  regional  anatomy  and  pathological 
appearances  of  the  viscera  in  this  foetus  were  determined;  but 
since  the  space  at  my  command  is  limited,  the  results  must  be 
described  shortly  as  follows : — 

Vertebral  Column, — The  spinal  canal  and  cotd  were  intact,  and 
normal  in  size  and  form ;  the  ossification  of  the  vertebrae  was  well 
advanced  for  the  age  at  which  the  foetus  had  arrived ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  spine  was  nearly  straight,  whilst  the  lower  dorsal  region 
showed  a  distinct  anterior  bulging,  the  lumbar  portion  a  sUght 
concavity  anteriorly,  and  the  sacro^coccygeal  part  had  its  usual 
slight  anterior  concavity ;  the  curves  of  the  spine  were  due  to  the 
position  in  which  the  infant  had  been  frozen,  and  probably  also  to 
the  ascites.  The  various  regions  of  the  spine  bore  to  each  other 
the  usual  relationship  as  regards  length  which  is  found  in  the 
premature  infant;  that  is  to  say,  the  dorsal  region  was  nearly 
twioe  as  long  as  the  cervical,  whilst  the  lumbar  was  practically 
equal  in  length  to  the  cervical.  The  total  length  of  the  spine  was 
16  cms.,  the  cervical  region  was  3'5  cms.,  the  doreal  6*5  cms.^  the 
lumbar  3*3  cms.,  and  the  sacro-coccygeal  2*7  cms. 

The  Region  of  the  Head. — The  tissues  of  the  scalp  were  markedly 
infiltrated  with  blood-stained  serum,  but  there  was  no  special 
caput  succedaneum.  There  was  little  head-moulding,  and  the 
absence  of  caput  and  of  head  distortion  was  due  no  doubt  to  the 
easy  character  of  the  labour.  The  bones  of  the  head  were  well 
ossified,  and  there  was  no  undue  distension  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles  with  fluid;  there  was,  therefore,  no  sign  of  hydro- 
cephalus. In  the  cartilage  between  the  post-sphenoid  and  basi^ 
occiput  thete  was  the  trace  of  a  canal,  probably  the  remnant  of 
the  canalis  cranio-pharyngeu&  The  inclination  of  the  basis  cranii 
to  the  horizon  was  normal ;  the  brain  was  well  formed  in  all  its 
parts,  and  its  convolutions  and  fissures  bore  a  normal  relation  to 
the  sutures  of  the  cranium.  There  was  a  blood  effusion  into  the 
falx  cerebri  and  tentorium  cei^belli — a  meningeal  haemorrhage 
probably  due  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  placenta  and  fcetiia,  and 
not  to  any  special  pressure  on  the  head  during  labour.  In  the 
r^on  of  the  face  the  only  abnormality  was  the  presence  of  great 
subcutaneous  oedema,  especially  under  the  chin.  The  tongue  was 
partially  protruded  f^om  the  mouth. 

The  Region  of  the  Neck — The  structures  in  the  neck  were 
normal,  save  with  regard  to  their  position ;  they  were  all  displaced 
upwards  to  some  extent.  The  hyoid  bone,  which  normally  lies  at 
the  level  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  lay  opposite  to  the  body  of 
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the  axis.  The  larynx,  which  should  extend  from  the  level  of  the 
junction  between  the  body  and  odontoid  process  of  the*axis  to  that 
of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  was  found  in  this  case  to  reach  fronx 
the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  that  of  the  disc  between 
the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  trachea  was  found  to 
bifurcate  opposite  to  the  body  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  %.e., 
one  vertebra  higher  than  is  normal  at  birth.  The  trachea  was 
3  cms.  in  length,  the  normal  measurement ;  the  thyroid  gland  was 
normal ;  the  thymus  gland  extended  a  little  higher  in  the  neck 
than  is  usual;  and  the  left  innominate  vein  crossed  over  the 
trachea  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  relatively 
high  position  of  the  structures  in  the  neck  was  no  doubt  mainly- 
due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen. 

The  Begum  of  the  Thorax. — ^The  thoracic  viscera  and  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall  were  displaced  upwards ;  the  upper  margin  of  the 
sternum  lay  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra ;  the  tip  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  lay  opposite  to  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  was  tilted  forwards, — indeed,  the  whole  of  the  lower  - 
half  of  the  sternum  was  displaced  forwards  as  well  as  upwards. 
The  disttfDce  between  the  manubrium  stemi  and  the  spinal 
column  was  1*5  cms.,  whilst  that  between  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
and  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  was  5  cms.  In  a  normal 
infant  the  corresponding  measurements  were  2*5  and  5*2  cms.,  and 
in  that  case  the  manubrium  lay. opposite  to  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra  and  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  lay  opposite  to  the 
body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  instead  of  at  the  level  of  the  disc 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae,  its  normal  position 
at  birth.  All  the  internal  diameters  of  the  thorax  were  smaller 
than  normal,  but  they  were  not  proportionately  so.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  at  the  level  of  the  manubrium  was  relatively 
smaller  than  that  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform,  and  this  due  to  the 
tilting  forwards  of  the  sternum  in  its  lower  half.  These  two 
diameters  were  1*5  and  4  cms.  as  compared  with  2*5  and  4*5  cms.  in 
the  normal  infant.  The  ribs  lay  more  generally  transversely  than 
they  usually  do,  for  the  whole  thorax  was  elevated.  The  thymus 
gland  appeared  to  be  normal  in  form  and  size;  it  was  a  little 
Iiigher  in  the  neck  than  is  normal  A  clear  yellow-coloured  fluid 
was  found  in  the  pericardial  sac,  lying  anterior  to  and  below  the 
heart.  The  position  of  the  pericardial  effusion  was  due  to  the  way 
in  which  the  foetus  was  placed  during  freezing.  The  heart  corre- 
sponded in  level  to  the  first  six  dorsal  vertebrae,  instead  of  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal  bodies,  which  is  its 
usual  position;  it  was  therefore  much  displaced  upwards.  The 
valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  were  normal  so  far  as  could  be 
judged,  but  the  section  had  unfortunately  passed  through  the 
foramen  ovale.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  largely  patent;  the 
cardiac  walls  were,  however,  more  anaemic  in  appearance  than  is 
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usual  The  lungs  were  unexpauded,  lay  posteiiorly  and  laterally 
to  ihe  heart,  and  were  surrounded  by  blood-stained  pleural  effusion. 
The  apex  of  the  right  lung  lay  at  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  and  its  base  extended  no  lower  than  the  seventh  dorsal ; 
the  left  lung  had  very  similar  relationship&  The  trachea  and 
cesophagus  were  normal,  save  for  their  relatively  high  position ; 
and  the  thoracic  duct  was  present 

The  Begum  of  the  Abdomen, — ^The  most  remarkable  pathological 
condition  in  this  foetus  was  the  presence  in  the  abdomen  of  a  large 
quantity  of  transparent  fluid  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  contain- 
ing no  flakes  of  lymph ;  it  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  had  evidently  dis- 
placed the  viscera  upwards  and  backwards,  and  bulged  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  forwards.    The  imibilical  cord  was  attached  at  a 
point  2  cms.  above  the  symphysis  pubis  and  9  cms.  below  the  tip 
of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  lay  opposite  to  the  body  of  the  first 
sacral  vertebra,  being  about  one  vertebral  body  lower  than  in  the 
healthy  infant    The  umbilical  arteries  and  veins  and  the  urachus 
were  normal    The  liver,  which  was  paler  in  colour  than  normal, 
and  had  like  all  the  other  viscera  an  anaemic  appearance,  was  tilted 
upwards  and  forwards,  especially  in  its  anterior  less  fixed  part 
In  vertical  extent  in  the  middle  line  the  liver  corresponded  to 
the  six  lower  dorsal  vertebrae  and  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
instead  of  to  the  four  lower  dorsal  and  two  first  lumbar  vertebrae, 
as  in  the  normal  infant    The  whole  liver  was  also  rotated  some- 
what to  the  left  side,  and  ascitic  fluid  intervened  between  the  right 
and  anterior  hepatic  surfaces  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  liver  was  directed  forwards  and  upwards 
instead  of  forwards  only,  and  the  left  inferior  surface  looked  less 
directly  backwards  and  more  in  a  downward  direction  than  is 
normal.    The  gall-bladder  contained  some  bile.    The  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  crossed  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  body  of 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  was  therefore  one  vertebra  higher 
than  is  normal    The  stomach  contents  were  of  a  greenish  colour 
and  partly  fluid ;  the  organ  lay  entirely  under  cover  of  the  left 
hepatic  lobe.    The  spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged;  its  greatest 
vertical  measurement  was  3  cms.,  and  its  greatest  antero-posterior 
3'3  cms.     Its  form,  as  seen  on  vertical  section,  was  more  quad- 
rangular than  is  normal.    The  splenic  enlargement  was  chiefly  in 
the  antero-posterior  direction,  but  this  increase  was  not  altogether 
real ;  it  was  partly  due  to  the  displacement  upwards  of  the  lower 
end.    The  pancreas  appeared  normal  in  size  and  form,  but  was 
much  infiltrated  with  fluid.  Lying  near  the  posterior  abdominal  wall, 
and  under  the  left  hepatic  surface,  were  the  closely  packed  together 
coils  of  the  small  intestine.    Very  little  meconium  was  present  in 
the  bowel,  and  the  coils  were  not  glued  together  by  lymph.    The 
transverse  colon  was  displaced  backwards ;  the  caecum  lay  above 
its  usual  position  on  the  right  side ;  but  the  descending  colon  and 
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sigmoid  flexure  pursued  their  usual  course  on  the  left  side.  Vtk& 
laige  intestine  had  a  smaller  calibre  than  is  usual,  and  contained 
little  or  no  meconium.  The  third  part  of  the  duodenum  crossed 
the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The 
supra-renal  capsules  were  normal  in  size,  but  were  anaemic  ixi 
appearance.  The  kidneys  were  normal  in  position,  but  were 
slightly  smaller  than  is  the  rule,  and  were  not  distinctly 
lobulated  as  is  usual  at  birth ;  they  were  also  paler  in  colour  thi 
is  usual.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  present,  and  did  not  seem, 
to  be  abnormally  large. 

The  Regwn  of  the  Pe/i^w.— The  external  genital  organs  were 
markedly   oedematous;   indeed,  so   great   was   the   surrounding 
anasarca  that  the  scrotum  was  embedded  in  it,  and  did  not  hang 
free,  as  it  normally  does.    The  tunica  vaginalis  testis  on  both  sides 
contained  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  and  the  urethra  was  not 
occluded.    The  bony  pelvis  had  its  natural  foetal  form.    The 
bladder  had  an  oval  shape,  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  passing  up* 
wards  and  forwards ;  it  contained  about  5  a  cms.  of  clear  urine, 
which  gave  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  albumen  when  tested 
with  alcohol.    The  rectum  was  collapsed,  and  contained  little 
meconium ;  it  was  normal  in  form  and  position.    A  clear  fluid  was 
found  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  both  lateredly  and  also  in  the  middle 
line  in  the  recto-vesical  pouch. 

The  Limbs, — Save  for  the  state  of  gelatinous  anasarca  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  anaemic  appearance  of  the  muscles, 
the  limbs  were  normal 

II.  Microscopic  CharcLcters. — In  the  case  of  this  specimen  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues  was  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory, for  the  freezing  of  the  infant  had  to  some  extent  altered 
the  characters  of  the  parts ;  still,  by  comparing  these  appearances 
with  those  in  healthy  frozen  infants,  it  was  possible  to  some 
degree  to  correct  this  source  of  error,  and  to  state  what  were  the 
histological  peculiarities  of  the  viscera  and  skin. 

A  thin  layer  of  epidermic  cells  was  present,  and  underneath  this 
both  cutis  vera  and  subcutaneous  tissue  had  an  opened-out  appear- 
ance. There  were  fewer  fat  cells  than  usual,  and  both  the  sub- 
cutaneous and  muscular  tissue  had  a  loose  and  spongy  appearance. 
The  sections  of  the  liver  which  were  examined  gave  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  results,  for  the  tissue  had  evidently  been  altered 
both  by  freezing  and  by  early  post-mortem  changes.  The  liver 
cells  were  imperfectly  formed,  and  amongst  them  were  many 
nucleated  white  cells ;  and  whilst  these  latter  were  not,  I  think, 
so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a  lymphomatous  state  of  the  liver, 
still  I  have  not  seen  so  many  leucocytes  in  the  liver  of  a  normal 
full-time  infant.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  spleen.  The  lungs,  the  intestines,  mesentery, 
and  the  supra-renal  capsules  were,  so  far  as  could  be  made  out, 
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nonual  in  structure,  although  there  was  a  general  ansemic  appear- 
ance to  be  noted  in  them  as  in  the  other  viscera.  The  kidneys 
also  were,  save  for  their  bloodless  condition,  fairly  normal.  There 
were  not,  perhaps,  so  many  uric  acid  infarcts  as  are  present  at  the 
time  of  birth ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  one  pathologist  to  whom  I 
showed,  the  sections,  there  was  an  abnormally  large  amount  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  left  kidney,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
slight  deviation  from  the  normal  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  general  oedema.  No  pathological  changes  were  detected  in 
the  umbilical  cord  or  its  vessels,  save  the  unusually  large  amount 
of  (edematous  jelly  of  Wharton. 

{To  he  eoTUinjud.) 


Vn._ISOLATION  HOSPITALS,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

By  J.  Maxwbll  Ross,  M.A,  M.B.,  Dumfries. 

{Bead  before  the  Border  Counties  Branch  of  the  Britieh  Medical  Aasodationt 

2Sth  April  1892.) 

Among  the  more  important  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
Sanitary  Authority  is  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases.  Though  the  question  of  how  this  may  be  best  effected  in 
the  majority^  if  not  in  all  of  them,  is  one  that  has  been  practically 
settled  by  the  profession  long  ago,  the  ideas  that  exist  outside^  par- 
ticolarly  in  rural  districts,  are  not  unfrequently  vague  and  confused 
to  a  degree.  The  tendency  of  our  forefathers  to  regard  these  pes- 
tilences as  ^'  visitations  of  God  "  has  not  yet  quite  disappeared,  for 
it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  was  informed  by  a  clergyman  in  this 
county  that  my  endeavours  to  stay  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  had 
been  resented  by  at  least  one  of  his  elders — a  man  occupying  a 
certain  position  in  the  educational  world — as  an  interference  with 
the  Divine  decrees.  Another  opinion,  and  one  a  little  more  difficult 
to  combat,  because  it  happens  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  is  that  im- 

5 roved  sanitary  conditions  are  alone  necessary  to  stamp  out  infectious 
iaeases.  !Even  gentlemen  interested  in  hospital  administration  and 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  fever  have  not  hesitated  to  endorse  this 
view.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  of  zymotics  like  enteric  fever  and 
diarrhoea,  which  are  essentially  filth-diseases,  spreading  by  feecal 
contamination,  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
others  is  required  to  show  that  neither  improvements  in  the  sani- 
tary surroundings  of  dwellings  nor  the  introduction  of  wholesome 
supplies  of  water  by  gravitation,  which  has  done  so  much  to  reduce 
the  enteric  death-rate  in  country  villages,  will  stay  the  progress  of 
diseases  that  pass  from  one  to  another  by  direct  infection.  For 
these,  in  addition  to  the  special  prophylactic  measures,  such  as 
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vaccination  for  small-pox,  which  are  individually  applicable,  isola- 
tion of  sufferers  affords  us  the  best  means  of  combatting  their 

spread. 

To  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  Isolatioh  Hospitals  before  a 
medical  audience  is  unnecessary,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  one 
recent  example  from  our  experience  in  Dumfriesshire. 

For  purposes  of  Local  Government  and  administration  of  the^ 
Health  Acts,  this  county  is  divided  into  six  districts.     In  each    of 
these  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  is  in  force.     One 
only,  the  Dumfries  district,  is  at  present  provided  with  hospital 
accommodation — to  wit,  the  fever  wards  at  the  Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Infirmary.      If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  incidence   of 
typhoid  fever,  the  hygienic  conditions  in  this  district,  particularly 
in  that  part  immediately  outside  the  burgh,  are  at  least  as  bad  as 
they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.     During  the  past  quarter 
two  notifications  of  scarlet  fever  came  in  from  densely  populated, 
localities  in  this  district.     The  first  case  occurred  in  a  house  of  two 
rooms,  the  family  consisting  of  three  adults  and  five  children  ;  the 
second  in  a  house  containing  a  kitchen  which  was  utilized  as  a 
small  shop,  a  small  room  used  as  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  and  a 
small  attic  room.     The  family  consisted  of  a  widow  and  four  young 
children.     The  conditions  were  altogether  highly  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease.     As  soon  as  possible  after  the  notifications 
were  received  the  patients  were  removed  to  the  Infirmary.     The 
houses  were  disinfected  by  the  sanitary  staff,  and  the  chiloren  who 
had  not  shown  symptoms  quarantined  firom  school  for  over  a  fort- 
night, and  their  clothes  as  well  as  their  persons  disinfected  before 
they  were  permitted  to  return.     The  shop  was  closed  for  the  same 
period.     Tnere  were  no  fresh  cases,  and  a  probable  epidemic  was 
thus  smothered  in  its  beginnings.     Tiie  result  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  what  obtained  last  year  in  other  districts,  in  which  our 
endeavours  to  combat  the  progress  of  outbreaks  that  occurred  were 
of  small  avail  because  of  the  want  of  proper  means  of  isolation. 

In  recommending  the  establishment  of  hospitals  in  rural  districts 
one  of  the  first  questions  that  presents  itself  is.  Whether  the  pro- 
vision to  be  made  should  be  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  character  ? 
Local  Authorities  facing  the  question  for  the  first  time  frequently 
become  enamoured  of  the  hospital  constructed  of  wood  or  iron 
because  of  the  smallness  of  first  cost  as  compared  with  that  of  a 

Sermanent  building  of  stone  or  brick.  Without  entering  into  a 
iscussion  of  the  disadvantages  that  have  been  found  to  attend  the 
use  of  temporary  hospitals  beyond  a  single  epidemic,  it  may  suffice 
to  point  out  that  the  aifficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  in  them 
an  equable  temperature  along  with  a  pure  atmosphere  have  been 
found  so  great  that  they  are  now  giving  way  to  permanent  struc- 
tures Dr  Thorne  gives  instances  of  temperatures  as  low  as  38° 
and  32""  Fahr.,  and  cites  the  case  of  a  somewhat  substantially  con- 
structed wooden  building  being  closed  during  winter  because  it  was 
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believed  that  the  deaths  of  two  patients  had  heen  brought  about  by 
the  low  temperature  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  obviate.  Mr 
Posbrooke,  County  Medical  Officer  for  Worcestershire,  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  correspondence,  writes  me,  that  after  sixteen 
years'  experience  of  rural  fever  hospitals  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
temporary  buildings  ;  and  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the  County 
Council  calls  attention  to  the  natural  unwillingness  to  erect  them 
for  the  reception  of  cases  that  are  apparently  mild,  but  which,  if  not 
isolated,  sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  outbreaks.  My  own  view 
is  that  temporary  hospitals  have  their  value,  but  chiefly  as  adjuncts 
to  permanent  buildings,  whose  accommodation  may  be  too  limited 
to  cope  with  an  epidemic. 

This  leads  to  the  question,  What  amount  of  accommodation  ought 
to  be  provided  in  a  permanent  hospital?  Here  some  slight  di&r- 
ence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  authorities.  Dr,  now  Sir  George 
Buchanan,  so  far  back  as  1876,  laid  down  as  a  suitable  standard 
for  most  communities  the  ratio  of  one  bed  per  thousand  of  the 
population.  The  latest  writer  on  fevers,  Dr  Moore  of  Dublin,  has 
raised  this  standard  to  one  in  200  for  urban,  and  one  in  400  for 
rural  communities.  While  as  medical  men,  who  know  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  to  be  faced  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  the  small, 
ill-ventilated,  and  badly-lighted  houses  of  the  labouring  classes, 
we  may  sympathise  with  this  view  of  Dr  Moore,  we  must  admit 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  his  standard  is  impracticable.  Even  the 
lower  standard  of  one  in  a  thousand  will  be  found  difficult  to  get ; 
but  I  think  it  should  be  recommended,  and  care  taken  to  add,  as  I 
have  done  to  the  authorities  here,  that,  as  even  this  may  at  times 
be  found  inadequate,  a  sufficient  space  should  be  left  around  the 
site  that  may  be  chosen  to  permit  of  the  erection  of  huts  or  tents 
for  the  reception  of  cases  that  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  permanent 
wards. 

The  standard  of  one  bed  to  one  thousand  of  the  population  being 
accepted,  we  have  next  to  consider  how  this  provision  can  best  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  community.  Are  we  to  have  one  large 
central  hospital  or  several  small  ones  ?  Where  the  area  is  limited, 
the  advantages  of  one  large  central  hospital  are  so  obvious  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  To  the  medical  officer  in 
particular,  who  must  always  be  the  administrative  head,  whether  he 
undertakes  treatment  or  not,  the  idea  of  having  one  hospital  only 
to  engage  his  attention  must  commend  itself ;  but  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  counties  the  disadvantages  of  a  single  central  building, 
no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  administered,  at  once  obtrude  them- 
selves. Primarily  there  is  the  difficulty  about  the  removal  of 
patients,  particularly  over  the  long  distances  that  would  be  necessary 
in  a  county  of  such  extent  as  Dumfriesshire.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  best  way  of  getting  over  this  removal  difficulty  would  be 
the  erection  of  a  small  cottage  hospital  in  each  village  or  parish. 
The  expense  of  erecting  so  many  Duildings  would,  however,  be  so 
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great  as  to  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  scheme.  A 
compromise  may  very  well  be  effected  by  endeavouring  to  secure 
a  combination  of  several  parishes,  and  placing  the  hospital  at  some 
convenient  point,  so  situated  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  requiring 
removal  would  not  have  to  be  driven  further  than  six  or  eight  miles 
at  the  outside.  In  a  well-constructed  ambuIancCi  in  which  the 
recumbent  posture  can  be  assumed,  it  does  not  seem  that  such 
distances  will  add  greatly  to  the  risk  of  removal,  if  the  patient  be  fit 
to  be  removed  at  all.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  in  Scotland 
the  combination  of  parishes  is  already  effected  by  the  formation  of 
districts,  and  my  view  is  that  provision  may  be  most  efBciently 
made  by  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  small  hospital  in  each  of 
these. 

The  site  chosen  for  such  a  building  should  be  dry  and  non- 
retentive,  and,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  large  enough  to  permit 
of  the  erection  of  temporary  structures  in  the  form  of  huts  or  tents, 
in  the  event  of  the  permanent  accommodation  being  found  at  any 
time  insufficient. 

The  building  itself  ought  to  be  one-storied,  of  stone  or  brick,  and, 
if  possible,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  treatment  of  at  least 
two  different  kinds  of  infectious  fevers  at  the  same  time.  When 
one  considers  the  diseases  that  require  isolation,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  this  is  by  no  means  too  much.  Four  rooms  or  wards  are 
therefore  necessary,  and  if  ratepayers  are  liberal  enough  to  agree 
to  additional  accommodation  so  much  the  better.  The  internal 
walls  and  ceilings  should  be  provided  with  a  smooth  impermeable 
surface  which  can  be  readily  cleansed.  The  flooring  must  be  care- 
fully laid  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  chinks  or  crevices.  It 
has  been  recommended  that  it  should  consist  of  wood  blocks  laid 
on  a  bed  of  concrete,  and  the  surface  stained  and  varnished.  This 
would  have  the  effect  not  merely  of  keeping  out  ground  air,  but 
also  of  allowing  the  floor  to  be  cleansed  otherwise  than  by  washing 
with  water  at  times  when  the  beds  might  be  occupied — a  very  im- 
poi-tant  consideration.  The  ward  space  should  be  that  recommended 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  viz.,  for  each  patient  144  square 
feet  of  floor  and  2000  cubic  feet  of  air.  Ventilation  may  be  caiTied 
out  partly  by  the  windows,  partly  by  inlets,  such  as  Tobin's  tubes, 
while  special  outlets  could  also  be  provided.  Heating  may  be  done 
conveniently  by  open  fires.  The  window  surface  must  not  be  ex- 
cessive, otherwise  the  air  cannot  be  kept  equably  warm.  One 
square  foot  to  70  or  80  cubic  feet  has  been  found  to  be  a  suitable 
proportion.  The  furniture  must  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Carpets 
and  curtains  in  particular  are  inadmissible.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  bedsteads  should  be  of  iron.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  movable  bath,  to  which  some  such  apparatus  as  that  figured 
in  Cayley's  edition  of  Mui'chison's  Continued  Fevers,  might  form 
a  useful  adjunct  The  water-supply  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
by  gravitation,  and  very  plentiful.     While  I  am  personally  of 
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opinion  that  well-kept  earth  closets  are  preferable  to  water  closets 
in  conntij  districts,  1  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  convenience  of 
the  latter  is  greatly  in  their  favour,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  any  strong  reason  against  their  nse  in  mral  hospitals,  pro- 
vided they  are  pat  in  with  proper  attention  to  trapping  and  dis- 
connexion, and  infected  fsecal  matter  is  not  allowed  to  pass  through 
them  into  water-courses.  If  the  supply  of  water  is  insufficient 
they  may,  however,  become  very  dangerous  nuisances.  Hence  if  a 
gravitation  supply  cannot  be  had,  I  should  be  inclined  to  oppose 
their  introduction. 

If  the  hospital  is  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  it  must  have,  in 
addition  to  wards,  an  administrative  building  and  certain  out- 
building&  The  administrative  should  contain  kitchen,  scullery, 
pantry  or  larder,  a  dispensary,  and  bedrooms.  In  it  the  nurses  or 
caretaker  should  be  housed,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  building  separate 
from  the  wards,  but  connected  with  them  by  a  covered  way.  The 
out-buildings  will  consist  of  a  laundry,  a  mortuary,  and  a  disin- 
fecting chamber.  The  latter  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  would 
become  the  disinfecting  station  for  the  district  A  shed  may  also 
be  required  for  the  ambulance  or  fever  coach,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  patients. 

How  should  such  hospitals  be  staffed?  In  places  where  it  is 
not  expected  that  thev  shall  be  occupied  all  the  year  round,  there 
may  be  objection  to  the  permanent  engagement  of  highly-trained 
norses.  In  that  case  an  arrangement  might  be  made  for  putting 
the  buildings  under  the  charge  of  caretakers,  preferably  a  married 
couple,  as  the  advertisements  put  it,  ''without  encumbrances." 
When  the  hospital  is  not  in  use  the  husband  might  be  engaged  in 
ontside  work  under  the  Local  Authority.  As  soon  as  patients  are 
sent  in  he  should  give  his  entire  services  to  the  hospital.  The 
wife,  if  a  sensible  woman,  ought  to  be  able  to  undertake  attendance 
on  mild  cases,  always  provided  that  they  suffered  from  the  same 
fever.  Where  two  different  forms  of  fever  happened  to  be  under 
treatment,  further  assistance,  perhaps  even  the  services  of  regular 
fever  nurses,  would  be  required,  and  should  be  obtained.  If 
patients  desired  special  nursmg,  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  the 
request  should  be  granted.  Medical  attendance  would  in  most  of 
the  cases  be  left  to  the  patient's  family  doctor,  but  in  the  event  of 
the  distance  being  too  great  to  permit  of  this,  the  services  of  another 
doctor  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  might  be  secured. 
This  could  either  be  done  directly  by  the  patient,  or  through  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  but  I  believe  that  giving  patients  the 
opportunity  of  being  attended  by  their  own  medical  men  would 
help  to  make  such  institutions  popular,  while  their  small  size  would 
more  readily  permit  of  such  an  arrangement  than  would  the  larger 
hospitals  required  for  towns. 
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EEVIEWS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Ligation  of  the  great  Arteries  in  continuity, 
with  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Progress,  and  Treatment  of 
Aneurism.  By  Charles  A.  Ballance,  M,B.,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon.St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Walter  Edmunds, 
M.C.,  F.B.C.S.,  Besident  Medical  Officer,  St  Thomas's  Home. 
London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. :  1891. 

This  mas^nificent  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the  laborious  inves- 
tigations undertaken  by  the  authors,  with  the  object  of  solving  the 
problem,  why  the  ligation  of  the  great  arteries  for  aneurism  has  been 
and  is  still  so  frequently  followed  by  hsBmorrhage,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  operation  has  been  practised  for  upwards  of  twenty 
centuries.  Whether  the  reader  does,  or  does  not,  accept  the  con- 
clusions at  which  the  authors  have  arrived,  he  cannot  but  admire 
and  praise  the  method  in  which  they  have  carried  out  their  work, 
and  the  form  in  which  the  records  and  results  thereof  are  submitted 
for  his  consideration.  The  book  is  a  model  of  what  a  monograph 
on  any  special  subject  should  be,  and  it  is  remarkable  among 
monograpns  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 

The  authors  contend  that  the  only  true  safeguard  against 
haemoiThage  is  that  the  vessel  wall  should  be  ^Hiving  and  un- 
injured," and  that  the  method  of  ligation  by  which  the  coats  are 
ruptured  is  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  complication. 
In  a  preliminary  chapter  the  normal  histology  and  physiology  of 
the  larger  artenes  are  described  at  considerable  lengtn.  The  pro- 
cess of  physiological  occlusion  of  vessels  as  observed  in  those 
arteries  of  the  foetus  which  are  obliterated  at  birth,  and  the  process 
of  pathological  obliteration  by  which  Nature  obliterates  vessels  in 
disease,  are  then  adduced  in  support  of  the  contention  maintained 
by  the  authors,  that  rapture  of  the  coats  in  ligation  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  complete  obliteration. 

The  views  expressea  as  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  corpuscles 
and  of  the  clot  as  a  whole,  which  is  formed  after  ligature,  are 
those  now  generally  entertained,  viz.,  that  the  removal  of  the  clot 
and  its  replacement  by  vascular  connective  tissue  are  the  direct 
results  of  proliferative  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  itself.  The 
occasional  occurrence  of  a  diaphragm  across  the  vessel  at  the  seat 
of  ligature  ifi  place  of  complete  obliteration  by  apposition  of  the 
coats,  is  ascribed  either  to  a  faulty  application  of  tne  ligature  or  to 
a  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  latter. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  observations  on  the  conduct  and  fate 
of  the  ligature.  With  the  exception  of  gold  and  platinum  wire,  all 
ligatures  are  absorbed,  and  if  sterile  lie  quiet  in  the  tissues  until 
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tiiej  have  become  absorbed.  The  order  in  which  the  different 
materials  employed  for  ligature  resist  absorption  was  found  to  be — 
silkworm  gut,  ox  peritoneum^  silk,  kangaroo  tendon,  chromic 
ca^t. 

The  authors  hold  with  Scarpa  that,  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  the 
artery  from  which  it  springs  must  be  obliterated  both  above  and 
below  the  sac.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  operation  in  order  to  tie  an 
artexy  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  success,  the  authors  maintain 
that  the  Celsian  method  of  double  ligature  with  division  of  the 
vessel  should  be  discarded,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  no  advantages 
and  many  disadvantages. 

The  vital  question  is  then  discussed,  whether  in  the  method  of 
single  ligature  without  division  the  coats  of  the  vessel  should  be 
ruptured  or  not.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  they  regard  it  as 
proved  that  rupture  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  occlusion  of  the 
vessel ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly 
weakens  the  vessel  and  occasions  serious  danger  from  hsdmor- 
rhage,  especially  where  the  operation  is  followed  by  suppuration. 

In  selecting  the  material  for  ligature,  tiie  necessary  requirements 
are  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  strong,  inelastic,  round,  smooth, 
pliable,  absorbable,  but  not  too  rapidly  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  rendered  aseptic.  The  choice  of  the  authors  falls 
on  ox  peritoneum,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  boiled  floss-silk ;  and  failing 
these,  on  boiled  Chinese  twist,  chromic  catgut,  or  silkworm  gut. 

The  various  knots  at  present  in  use  they  reeard  as  unsatisfactory, 
from  the  tendency  of  the  ligature  to  become  loose  in  the  process  of 
tying,  the  first  hitch  of  the  reef  or  surgical  knot  slipping  before  the 
second  can  be  completed.  They,  therefore,  recommend  what 
appears  to  be  a  rather  complicated  procedure,  viz.,  the  use  of  two 
or  more  separate  ligatures  tied  together  to  form  what  they  call  a 
"  stay  knot."  "  The  best  way  of  tying  the  two  ligatures  is  to 
make  on  each,  separately  and  in  the  same  way,  the  first  hitch  of  a 
reef-knot,  and  to  tighten  each  separately,  so  that  the  loop  lies  in 
contact  with  the  vessel  without  constricting  it ;  then  taking  the  two 
ends  on  one  side  together  in  one  hand,  loid  the  two  ends  on  the 
other  side  in  the  other,  to  constrict  the  vessel  sufficiently  to  occlude 
it,  and  finally  to  complete  the  reef-knot."  This  method  is  also 
recommended  for  the  ligature  of  ovarian  and  other  peduncles. 

Tiie  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  in  which  are  described  the 
procedures  ifor  ligation  of  the  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
and  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  main  divisions. 


Surgical  AruUomyfor  Students.  By  A.  Marmaduke  Shield,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Young  J.  Pentland :  1891. 

We  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  this  little  work,  and  can 
confidently  recommend  it  to  students  or  others  who  may  wish  to 
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revise  their  anatomy  in  its  bearings  on  medicine  and  8iirg|eTy.  Mr 
Shield  has  wisely  not  attempted  anything  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tions, the  book  being  specially  intended  for  use  either  with  the 
living  model  or  with  actual  preparations  in  the  dissecting-room. 
The  majority  of  students  are  too  apt  to  trust  to  plates  and  diagrams 
in  getting  up  their  surgical  anatomy ;  if  Mr  Shield's  book  coun- 
teracts this  tendency,  and  helps  td  make  men  revisit  the  dissecting- 
rooms,  he  will  have  achieved  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Uric  Add  as  a  Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Disease,  a  ContrOtUion 
to  the  Pathology  of  High  Arterial  Tension,  Headache^  JEpilepsy, 
Mental  Depression,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Diabetes,  BrigkCs  Disease, 
and  other  Disord^s,  By  Alexander  Haig,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Women,  etc.  London:  J.  &  A. 
Churchill:  1892. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  about  this  book. 
Dr  Haigy  as  is  well  known,  has  done  some  very  careful  and  good 
work  on  this  subject ;  but  it  seems  that  he  has  now  got  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  topic,  that,  like  Mr  Dick  and  King  Charles's  Head^ 
it  crops  up  everywhere. 

The  author,  when  younger,  was  a  great  sufferer  from  megrim. 
In  working  out  cause  and  effect  he  adopted  an  almost  purely  veget- 
able diet,  and  studied  his  excretion  ot  uric  acid.  He  soon  found 
that  if  he  prevented  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid  dis- 
solved in  his  blood — in  other  words,  if  he  rendered  it  less  soluble, 
and  therefore  laid  up  more  in  his  tissues,  his  spirits  rose,  his 
megrim  vanished,  until  a  time  came  when  the  stored  up  uric  acid 
became  free  again  in  the  blood,  with  a  recurrence  of  all  his  annoying 
symptoms.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  promoted  the  solution  of  the 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  by  means  of  alkalies  or  salicylates,  and  in 
consequence  increased  its  excretion  in  the  urine,  he  in  time  pre- 
vented any  excess,  and  relieved  both  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms of  what  he  terms  uric  acidsemia.  Then  arguing  from  the 
fact  that  alkalies  thus  increase  excretion  and  benefit  in  the  long 
run,  while  acids  cause  storing  up  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  tissues, 
Dr  Haig  classes  all  drugs  which  produce  exhilaration  under  the 
same  category  as  acids,  and  asserts  that  morphia,  cocaine,  antipyrin, 
caffein,  and  similar  drugs,  cause,  first,  diminished  excretion  of  uric 
acid  and  increased  retention  of  it  in  the  tissues,  with  comparative 
freedom  of  the  blood  from  it,  hence  the  high  spirits;  secondly, 
excess  of  uric  acid,  which,  appearing  in  the  blood  when  the  drug 
has  ceased  to  act,  brings  the  depression  which  invariably  follows. 
According  to  this  theory  a  morphinomaniac  who  always  gratifies 
his  desires  should  become  before  long  a  solid  block  of  urates,  as  he 
must  always  be  laying  up  for  himself  some  superfluous  uric  acid. 

Dr  Haig's  first  premises  seem  correct,  especially  those  founded 
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on  the  great  excess  of  uric  acid  excreted  during  the  initial  stages 
of  a  megrim  headache,  of  which  he  gives  a  good  example  on  p.  y4. 
But  we  must  decline  to  believe  as  yet,  pretty  though  the  theory 
may  be,  that  epilepsy,  Baynaud's  disease,  bradycardia,  angina, 
suicide,  and  many  other  diseases,  are  so  strongly  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  circulating  in  the  blood,  until  the  deductions  in 
this  book  are  put  through  a  more  searching  inductive  process.  We 
are  afraid  that  too  often  in  Dr  Haig's  mind — c6mmendably  eager 
to  find  a  general  rule — propter  hoc  has  a  shorter  reaction  time  than 
post  hoe. 

Even  if  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  excreted  during  some  forms  of 
illness,  the  excess  may  be  due  to,  not  the  cause  of,  the  disease,  and 
the  salicvlates,  which,  in  our  author's  hands,  seem  to  be  a  sort  of 
universal  panacea,  may  affect  the  cause  of  the  disease  as  well  as 
influence  the  solubility  of  the  urates. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  matter  further  here ;  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading,  if  only  to  stimulate  others  to  theorise  and  ex- 
periment for  or  against  its  conclusions.  Dr  Haig,  at  any  rate,  is  to 
be  congratalated  on  his  industry,  and  for  having  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  wide  though  they  be. 


DissertaiioTis  hy  Eminent  Members  of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society, 
Printed  for  the  Society.     Edinburgh :  David  Douglas :  1892. 

We  needed  not  the  imprint  to  tell  us  that  this  exquisite  specimen 
of  the  bookseller's  work  came  from  the  workshop  ofthe  Constables. 
The  lovely  typography  of  the  titlepage  shows  Walter  Blaikie's 
hand  and  eye.  The  paper  and  type  are  admirable,  and  for  its  size 
the  book  is  about  the  lightest  we  ever  handled.  A  charming  pre- 
face from  the  fertile  pen  of  Sir  Douglas  Macla^an  explains  the  aim 
and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  disarms  criticism  on  the  twenty 
dissertations  by  eminent  old  members  now  published  in  this  interest- 
ing volume.  Beginning  with  Daniel  Kutherford  and  James 
Gregory— with  Liston,  Syme,  and  Christison,  Allen  Thomson, 
James  Young  Simpson,  and  John  Brown — ^it  ends  with  a  very  able 
and  characteristic  paper  by  James  Matthews  Duncan,  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  sons  of  this  old  Society  who  has  joined  the  greater 
number.  In  most  of  the  dissertations  we  already  see  the  special 
bent  of  the  author's  intellect,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  predict  the 
author  of  Bab  and  His  Friends  from  reading  the  somewhat  character- 
less compilation  by  John  Brown  on  the  **  Adaptation  of  the  Eye  to 
Distances."  John  Goodsir  was  rather  wasting  his  great  anatomical 
genius  on  a  treatise  on  "  Continued  Fever;"  and  while  Liston 's  treatise 
on  "Fracture  ofthe  Neck  ofthe  Femur"  foreshadows  the  splint  known 
by  his  name,  it  ^ives  no  indication  of  the  great  operating  surgeon, 
with  his  extraordinary  personality. 

The  work  is  admirably  edited,  and  all  old  members  of  the  Boyal 
Medical  Society  must  feel  grateful  to  the  public  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm which  prompted  and  executed  this  excellent  work. 
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Diseases  of  the  Nasal  Organs  and  Naso-Pharynx.  By  Whitfibld 
Wabd,  A.M.,  M.D.y  ten  years  Sareeon  to  the  Metropolitan 
Throat  Hospital,  etc.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Patnam's 
Sons:  1891. 

This  little  book  by  Dr  Ward  is  not  one  of  those  books  which  it  is 
a  pleasant  task  to  review.  The  style  is  crade,  inelegancies  are  not 
infrequent,  and  what  is  of  even  greater  moment^the  subject  is  treated 
in  an  incomplete  and  superficial  manner.  The  author  does  not 
exhibit  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject 
nor  with  the  views  of  otners,  and  in  the  whole  book  he  only  refers 
by  name  to  three  writers — all  Americans. 

The  work  contains  many  wild  statements,  without  any  attempt 
at  proof,  as^  for  instance,  that  atrophic  catarrh  is  due  chiefly  to 
smoking.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr  Ward's  own 
countryman  Bosworth,  that  this  disease  is  commonest  at  15  years 
of  age.  Again,  contrary  to  general  experience,  it  is  stated  that 
deainess  is  often  present  in  cases  of  polypus  of  the  nose.  The 
treatment  of  epistaxis  is  antiquated,  and  it  is  not  even  suggested 
that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  exaet  site  of  the  bleeding  point  should 
be  looked  for  and  discovered. 

We  ^uote  all  that  is  said  as  to  the  etiology  of  nasal  polypi : — 
"Chronic  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  nasal  organs  are  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  these  tumours  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

"  Their  formation  is  due  to  hypertrophied  tissue  which  becomes 
elongated  from  the  conformity  of  their  abode,  and  constricted  at  the 
base  from  the  constant  dragging  of  the  weighty  mass  "  (page  137). 

With  this  example  of  the  author's  style  we  conclude  our  notice, 
leaving  our  readers  to  decide  whether  they  wish  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  this  book. 


Intubation  of  the  Laryruc.  By  James  B.  Ball,  M.D.,  L.RC.P. 
Lond.,  Phvsician  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  West 
London  Hospital.    London:  H.  E.  Lewis:  1891. 

This  little  book  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  a  paper  which  the  author 
contributed  to  the  Illustrated  Medical  News  in  1889,  to  which  some 
additions  have  been  made,  and  further  statistics  of  the  results  of 
intubation  have  been  introduced.  The  method  of  performing  the 
operation  and  the  management  of  the  patient  after  intubation  are 
very  clearly  brought  before  the  reader.  The  second  portion  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  sphere  of  application  and  results  of  intubation 
in  diphtheria,  croup,  catarrhal  laryngitis,  oedema  of  the  glottis, 
clironic  syphilitic  stenosis,  cicatricial  stenosis  following  tracheotomy, 

?apillomata  of  the  larynx,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages, 
'he  book  will  certainly  prove  of  use  to  those  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  the  operation,  and  who  are  anxious  to  give  it  a  trial. 
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£pidemic8y  Plagues^  and  Fevers :  their  Causes  and  Prevention.     By 
the  Hon.  BOLLO  Russell.    London:  Edward  Stanford:  1892. 

For  the  readers  for  whom  this  book  is  intended,  namely,  members 
of  local  sanitary  committees,  school  managers,  employers  of  labour, 
and  others  on  whom  the  health  of  large  numbers  to  a  certain  degree 
depends,  it  is  admirable.  Technical  language  is  eschewed,  and  the 
foundation  of  principles  for  a  very  complete  system  of  practical 
hygienic  science  is  laid.  The  author  says  he  is  keenly  sensible  of 
many  faults  and  deficiencies  in  the  book,  but  we  will  congratulate 
him  that  they  are  so  few,  and  that  out  of  an  immense  mass  of 
detail  he  has  been  able  to  compile  a  readable,  clear,  and,  on  the 
whole,  accurate  account  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  infectious 
diseases,  together  with  much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
factors  which  tend  to  aid  and  abet  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease. 
The  book  is  well  up  to  date,  the  papers  read  at  the  last  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  being  laid  under  frequent  contribu- 
tion. The  author  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  the  gist  of 
sanitary  science  is  comprised  in  two  principles— cleanliness  and 
isolation ;  and  to  these  ne  wisely  adds  a  third,  namely,  unity  of 
administration.  He  goes  on  to  say,  '^  The  health  officer  of  our  time 
knows  that  the  above  principles  must  be  interpreted  in  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  sense.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  clear  duty  cast 
upon  us  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  domestic  animals  as  for 
ourselves;  and  if  we  do  not  iiiltil  this  duty,  mankind  must 
inevitably  continue  to  be  a  sharer  in  those  bodily  sufierings  which 
our  neglect  has  caused  in  them.  More  than  one  of  the  maladies 
which  lead  to  great  distress  and  sorrow  among  us  are  traceable  to 
parsimonious  and  inhuman  conduct  towards  the  animals  which 
depend  on  our  care.  Revered  leaders  of  high  authority  have  shown 
that  epidemic  diseases,  far  from  being  due  to  mysterious  '  telluric 
and  meteoric  influences,'  as  was  often  whispered  fifty  years  ago  and 
less,  are  really  caused  by  vulnerable,  destructible,  ana  preventable 
products  of  organic  life ;  and  that  it  is  well  within  the  power  of 
nations  and  individuals  to  drive  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 


Essays  on  Acromegaly  by  Dr  Pierre  Marie  and  Dr  Sowza-Leite; 
wUh  Bibliography  and  Appendix  of  Cases  by  other  Authors. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Procter  S.  Hutchinson,  M.R.C.S. 
London :  The  New  Sydenham  Society :  1891. 

This  volume  includes  the  original  essay  of  Marie,  written  in 
1886,  a  thesis  of  Souza-Leite  on  the  subject,  and  a  description  of 
a  number  of  cases,  rightly  or  wrongly  diagnosed  as  acromegaly, 
taken  from  current  medical  literature  since  the  work  of  Souza-Leite 
was  published.  We  can  add  little  more  to  the  criticism  of  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  our  last  January  number  (p.  647).  The 
translator  has  allowed  himself  very  considerable  latitude  in  strik 
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ing  oat  details  given  in  the  original — as,  for  instance,  measure- 
ments of  the  affected  hands  or  skull.  In  other  respects  the  trans- 
lation is  all  that  conid  be  desired. 

Besides  the  thirty-eight  cases  of  the  disease  given  by  Sonza- 
Leite,  Dr  Hutchinson  has  collected  details  of  ten  more.  The 
nature  of  some  of  these,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  and  rather  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  caution  in  diagnosis  than  illustrates  the 
symptoms  of  the  malady  of  Maria  Dr  Kanthack's  case,  p.  175, 
for  mstance,  might  be  regarded  as  some  form  of  congenital  hyper- 
trophy ;  while  case  45,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  more  to 
hypertrophic  pulmonaiy  osteo-arthropathy. 


The  Medical  Annual,  1892.    Tenth  Year.     Bristol : 
John  Wright  &  Co.,  Stourbridge. 

More  ambitious  and  fuller  than  the  Year-Booh  of  Treatment,  this 

fmblication  maintains  its  high  level  of  excellence.  We  need  say 
ittle  about  it  at  this  time.  The  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Sanitary 
Science  should  be  carefully  read.  The  one  or  two  plates  included 
in  this  year's  volume  are  well  drawn  and  reproduced. 


A  Pocket  Case  Booh  for  Practitioners  and  Stvdents.  By  Alex. 
Theodore  Brand,  M.D.,  CM.,  Medical  Officer,  Driffield  Cottage 
Hospital,  etc.     London :  Bailli^re,  Tindali,  &  Cox :  1892. 

Thts  is  a  charming  little  pocket  book  for  jotting  down  details 
of  interesting  cases.  With  room  for  history,  a  separate  part  for 
each  system,  and  for  further  notes,  with  two  diagrams  of  the  body 
for  marking  in  the  parts  affected,  and  with  a  temperature  chart,  any 
case  may  be  fully  recorded.  To  do  so  properly  one  must  be  neat- 
handed,  use  a  very  fine  nib.  and  must  write  very  small  Conven- 
tional signs  are  suggestea  for  noting  some  of  the  commoner 
physical  signs ;  thej  are  more  conventional  than  Dr  Wyllie's,  which, 
nowever,  could  easily  be  used  instead.  Both  designer  and  pub- 
lisher are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  venture. 


A  Summer  School  of  Art  and  Science.  Summer  Meeting,  Edinburgh, 
6th  Session,  August  Ist-Slst  1892.  University  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh. 

This  is  the  Prospectus  for  the  coming  session  of  the  "  Vacation 
Studies,"  with  which  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Prof.  Geddes 
and  his  friends  have  of  late  years  filled  the  idlest  of  months.  The 
scheme  continues  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  healthy  vitality 
and  progressive  development — ^the  experience  of  past  sessions  being 
utilized  in  making  the  old  courses  more  and  more  practically  useful 
and  adding  new  ones.  This  year  there  is  to  be  a  new  "  Section 
of  Education"  with  a  most  attractive  programme. 
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The  ooQxses  oertainly  constitate  an  interesting  edncatioDal  ex- 
periment, and  can  Bcarcety  fail  to  be  of  some  practical  importance 
m  this  way.  They  are  also  well  calculated  to  afford  much  pleasant 
instruction  to  those  who  take  part  in  them,  and  to  form  a  source 
of  inspiration  of  good  work  throughout  the  coming  winter. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  an  enumeration  of  all  the  manifold 
opportunities  for  instruction.  For  these  we  must  refer  readers  to 
the  Prospectus  itself.  They  will  find  it  full  of  interest,  and  by  no 
means  such  dull  reading  as  similar  publications  often  are. 
There  are  not  many  in  our  profession  who  have  leisure  to 
spend  in  courses  of  this  kind,  but  tew  will  read  the  account  of  the 
arrangements  for  this  ''Summer  School"  without  being  infected 
by  some  of  the  bright  enthusiasm  which  glows  through  its  some- 
what  exuberant  phraseology,  and  wishing  for  the  time  that  they 
were  free  to  enroll  themselves  as  studentSi  and  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  lecture,  excursion,  and  seminar. 
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MEETINGS   OP   SOCIETIES. 


MEDICO-CHIRUBGICAL    SOCIETY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

SESSION  LXXL — ^MESTIKO  Vm. 
Wednesday,  Qih  April  1892. — Mr  Joseph  Bill,  PrendefU,  in  the  Chair. 

I.  Exhibition  of  Patients. 

1.  Dr  J.  W,  Martin  showed  three  cases  of  phthisis  which  had 
been  cured.  The  first  had  had  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis — ^night 
sweats,  cough,  spit,  haemoptysis,  emaciation,  etc.  There  were  signs 
of  consolidation  in  the  chest  Under  diet,  counter  irritation  of 
the  chest,  inhalations,  and  internal  medication,  the  patient  gained 
\\  stones  in  weight,  and  was  now  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
The  second  was  a  case  not  quite  so  far  advanced,  which  under 
similar  treatment  had  made  a  good  recovery.  The  third,  a  case 
in  which  the  febrile  symptoms  were  very  marked,  with  all  the 
signs  of  phthisis  with  cavity  formations,  and  in  which  bed  sores 
formed,  became  convalescent  under  similar  treatment,  and  was 
now  able  to  follow  his  occupation. 

2.  Dr  Shand  showed  a  patient  on  whom  amputation  of  the 
thigh  under  ice  had  been  performed  thirty  years  ago.  Union 
took  place  upon  the  third  day  by  first  intention.  No  other  anti- 
septic was  used. 

3.  Dr  Allan  Jamiesan  exhibited — (a.)  A  case  of  debmatitis  papil- 
laris CAPiLLirii,  OR  acne  KELOID.    He  remarked— Under  the  first  of 
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these  terxQS,  Kaposi  in  1869  described  au  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  hair  system,  seated  particularly  at  the  nape  of  the  neck^  but  in- 
vading the  occiput  or  being  limited  to  the  crown,  allied  to  sycosis, 
but  leading  to  changes  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  patient  now  shown.    It  will  be  seen  that  these  affect  the 
beard  and  not  the  scalp,  and  it  is  now  known  that  Kaposi  was  in 
error  in  restricting  the  localization  to  the  scedp,  as  it  may  affect; 
any  hairy  part    The  patient,  now  aged  thirty-two,  and  in  other- 
wise good  health,  first  came  under  my  care  two  years  since,  and. 
had  then  suffered  from  the  disease  for  eighteen  months.    It  com- 
menced by  the  formation  of  a  pustule  in  the  beard,  pretty  well 
down  on  the  side  of  the  neck  on  the  left  side.    More  formed,  aud 
produced  a  thickly  crusted  area,  which  itched  a  good  deal.    After 
a  month's  treatment  he  considerably  improved,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
him  till  a  fortnight  since.    Then  thick  crusts  concealed  the  true 
state  of  matters.    These  were  removed  by  boracic  starch  poultices. 
You  will  observe  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  the  beard,  else- 
where close  and  healthy,  is  for  a  space  of  4  inches  across  by 
2  deep  replaced  by  a  hard,  gristly,  almost  immovable  formation, 
nodular  and  uneven.     On  this  the  hairs,  dark  and  remarkably 
strong  in  contrast  to  the  much  fearer  and  softer  ones  of  the  rest 
of  the  beard,  are  grouped  into  bundles  like  the  bristles  of  a  brush, 
imparting  a  most  extraordinary  appearance  to  the  affected  part. 
When  the  hairs  are  forcibly  extracted  they  can  be  removed  only 
with  much  difficulty  and  pain,  and  are  seen  to  be  deeply  and  very 
firmly  implanted.    Leloir  and  Yidal  regard  this  as  a  pilo-sebaceous 
folliculitis,  with  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  keloid.    Dubreuilh. 
shows  that  it  commences  in  the  sebaceous  gland,  leading  to  an 
abscess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hair  follicle.    There  is  a 
perifolliculitis  foUowed^by  keloid.    Keloid,  it  is  well  known,  often 
starts  in  acne  scars  aud  extends  from  this  point  of  origin.    Here 
it  immediately  succeeds   the  acne,  the  adjoining   follicles   are 
infected,  and  eventually  the  gristly  uneven  tissue  here  seen  is 
produced.    Great  benefit  has  resulted  from  washing  with  super- 
fatted potash  soap,  and  the  subsequent  inunction  of  an  ointment 
of  sulphur  and  ammoniated  mercury.    As  to  the  cause  little  can 
at  present  be  said.    Certain  persons  and  certain  races  develop 
keloid  much  more  readily  than  others ;  there  is  a  predisposition  iu 
this  direction,  but  whether  this  is  set  agoing  by  microbial  agency  or 
not  is  quite  undecided.    (6.)  Case  of  mucous  patch,  or  condyloma, 
apparently  due  to  trichophyton.     John  M.,  aged  20  months,  was 
brought  by  his  mother,  a  remarkably  healthy-looking  woman,  to  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary  on  March  5th,  1892.    No  history  or  suspicion  of 
specific  taint  could  be  elicited  by  careful  questioning,  either  on 
the  father's  or  mother's  side.    The  child  itself  was  well  grown, 
and  past  the  age  at  which  usually  any  evidences  of  inherited 
syphilis  of  the  secondary  era  are  still  persistent.    It  appeared 
that  in  the  beginuiug  of  January  a  small  round  patch  showed 
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itsdf  on  the  right  shoulder,  which  was  pronounced  ringworm  by 
their  doctor,  and  shortly  disappeared  when  painted  with  iodine. 
Soon  after  this  a  little  pinkish  elevation  was  noticed  in  the  cleft 
of  the  nates  close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus,  6n  the  right  side. 
This  grew  slowly  at  first,  but  had  in  course  of  the  two  previous 
weeks  increased  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  being  divided  trana- 
versely  by  a  fissure,  and  being  surrounded  by  an  areola  rather 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  It  resembled  in  the  most 
exact  manner  an  ordinary  condyloma.  Some  of  the  epithelium  on 
its  surface  was  scraped  ofif  and  examined  for  trichophyton,  but  no 
mycelium  lior  spores  could  be  seen.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  vesico-pustules  on  the  left  buttock.  Washing  daily  with 
superfatted  potash  soap  and  warm  water,  followed  by  inunction  with 
a  sulphur  and  ammoniated  mercury  ointment,  has  caused  its  com- 
plete disappearance.  Some  time  since  an  almost  exactly  similar 
growth  was  seen  inside  one  nostril  of  a  healthy  boy  from  the  country, 
who  worked  among  cattle,  and  which  was  cured  by  like  treatment. 
Both  situations  are  unique  ones  for  ringworm,  and  though  microscopic 
verification  is  awanting,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
this  was  a  case  of  ringworm  in  an  unusual  situation.  The  heat 
and  maceration  on  the  tender  skin  of  the  infant  had  the  same 
efifect  on  the  patch  of  ringworm  that  it  has  on  the  flat  syphilitic 
papule.  At  the  same  time,  in  one  case  of  inherited  syphilis  a  con- 
dyloma at  the  margin  of  the  anus  was  the  sole  remaining  trace  of 
syphilis  in  a  child  aged  twenty-one  months.  In  it,  however,  there 
was  a  clear  history  of  hereditary  disease.  Brocq  has  met  with  an 
indisputable  case  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  of  lymphatic 
constitution,  free  from  all  venereal  taint,  affected  with  eczema  at 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  He  mentions  also  that  they  may  be  met 
with  in  pregnant  women  who  have  copious  leucorrhoea. 

4.  Mr  Caird  showed  two  cases,  in  women,  of  thyboidectomy. 
The  first  had  the  right  lobe  and  portion  of  the  isthmus  removed 
on  account  of  a  rapidly  growing  goitre  which  had  interfered 
with  respiration  and  deglutition.  The  operation  was  carried  out 
fourteen  days  ago.  The  wound  had  healed  by  first  intention, 
and  the  patient  getting  out  of  bed  on  the  ninth  day.  All 
respiratory  embarrassment  had  disappeared.  There  was  stUl  slight 
dysphagia.  The  second  suffered  from  exophthalmic  goitkb. 
Bemoval  of  the  right  lobe  was  effected  about  a  year  ago  with 
singularly  beneficial  result.  During  the  last  few  months, 
however,  symptoms  of  headache  and  palpitation  had  re-developed, 
but  there  was  no  increased  proptosis. 

• 

II.    OfilGINAL  GoMMUKICATIONa 

1.  Dr  OiUesfie  read  his  notes  ON  a  oase  of  paroxtsmal 
iiETHiBMOGLOBiKUBIA,  which  appeared  at  p.  1093|  vol.  xxxviL,  of 
this  Jourual. 

■DIN.   HBD.  JOUftN.   ZXXVin.-~l.  L 
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The  President  congratulated  the  Society  on  having  such  a  scientific 
and  practical  paper  read  to  them,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  a 
valuable  discussion  might  result 

Dr  Allan  Jamieson  had  nothing  to  say  except  of  a  com- 
plimentary nature.  The  use  Dr  Gillespie  had  made  of  the 
spectroscope  was  interesting,  and,  if  continued,  might  lead  to  further 
discoveries. 

Dr  J.  W.  Martin  said  he  thought  it  was  peculiar  in  this  case, 
as  the  patient  had  not  been  in  a  malarious  country.  Was  this  a 
case  of  undiagnosed  ague?  In  this  case  the  urine  was  much 
darker  than  in  the  malarial  haematuria.  There  was  some  connexion 
with  the  spleen  in  this  case.  More  careful  and  more  frequent 
measurements  of  the  spleen  might  have  been  made.  He  had  not 
tried  the  efifect  of  a  blister  on  the  surface.  The  case  was  of 
interest  from  its  rarity  as  not  being  due  to  parasites.  It  must 
have  a  bearing  on  the  sympathetic  functions  of  the  spleen  and  the 
kidney,  and  perhaps  liver. 

Dr  Hunter  also  spoke 

Dr  Oillespie  thanked  the  Society  for  the  compliments  paid  him 
by  those  who  had  spoken.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  purely 
scientific  inquiry,  not  a  clinical  one.  Answering  Dr  Hunter,  he 
had  not  used  pyrogallic  acid  to  endeavour  to  produce  an  attack. 
The  investigation  only  covered  a  short  period,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  comprehensive. 

2.  Dr  A.  Hcmve  Douglas  read  a  paper  by  Dr  Allan  Jamieson 
and  himself  on  observations  ok  the  action  of  antimony  in 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  which  appeared  at  p.  1073,  vol  xxxviL,  of 
this  Journal. 

Dr  Allan  Jamieson  observed  that  he  had  little  to  add  to  what 
had  been  said  in  the  paper  just  read  by  Dr  Home  Douglas.  There 
were  at  present  in  his  wards  two  patients  who  were  being  treated 
very  successfully  by  tartrate  of  antimony.  One  was  an  elderly 
woman  with  widely  spread  psoriasis.  In  her  case  the  skin  had 
become  softer,  and  the  patches  of  psoriasis  had  steadily  faded 
under  the  combined  administration  of  antimony  and  the  employ- 
ment of  alkaline  baths  of  short  duration,  followed  by  inunction 
with  various  ointments ;  that  which  on  the  whole  had  suited  best 
was  the  Unguentum  vaselini  plumbicum  of  Kaposi  The  other  was 
an  instance  of  general  exfoliative  dermatitis,  which  had  developed 
out  of  a  psoriasis  of  very  moderate  intensity  and  considerable 
duration,  in  a  woman  of  30.  Her  case  bore  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  that  of  G.  D.  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  like  his 
was  rapidly  disappearing  under  antimony.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  wish'  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  proposed  antimony  as  a 
panacea,  but  he  thought  that  by  it  cures  could  be  effected  of  dis- 
eases hitherto  regarded  as  extremely  intractable. 

Dr  Oillespie  said  that  an  examination  of  the  blood  in  all  these 
cases  was  of  great  value ;  and  if  the  haemoglobin  and  corpuscles 
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were  above  normal,  depleting  remedies  to  lower  the  blood-pressure 
always  aided  the  use  of  any  special  remedies.  To  treat  the  skin  as 
a  special  organ  was  wrong,  to  treat  the  state  of  the  bipod  which 
nourished  it  was  rather  to  be  aimed  at  He  had  seen  several  such 
cases  cured  by  regular  doses  of  purgatives  and  lowering  diet,  com- 
bined with  the  then  fashionable  local  remedy;  while  other  cases  with 
a  blood  below  normal  in  corpuscles  or  pigment  were  soon  benefited 
by  the  ordinary  remedies  plv^  a  stimulating  diet  and  tonics. 
Antimony  probably  acted  by  lowering  the  blood-pressure,  as  well 
as  by  helping  the  nutrition  of  the  skin. 

Ihr  Church  referred  to  the  chart  in  connexion  with  one  of 
the  cases  of  psoriasis,  and  asked  Dr  Jamieson  if  the  small 
secretion  of  urine,  arid  the  abnormally  small  elimination  of  urea, 
as  shown  by  the  daily  estimation  throughout  the  treatment  of  the 
case,  had  not  been  a  cause  of  anxiety.  Had  this  diminution  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  antimony  ?  And  if  it  had,  was  there 
not  the  risk,  while  successfully  treating  the  skin  disease,  of  running 
into  other  dangers  by  suppressing  the  normal  physiological  action 
of  the  kidneys  ?  Dr  Church  joined  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Society  in  thanks  to  Dr  Jamieson  for  his  elaborate  paper. 

Dr  Hamilton  Wylie  expressed  pleasure  at  hearing  the  excellent 
results  of  the  administration  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  homolo- 
gated Dr  AJlan  Jamieson's  sentiment,  that  in  it  we  have  an  addi- 
tional valuable  remedy  in  treiating  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  skin.  He  thought  that  the  potassium  present  in  taitrate  of 
antimony  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  valuable  results,  as 
in  the  administration  of  sulphide  of  antimony  the  same  effects  are 
not  alleged  to  be  produced.  The  sulphide  is  usually  made  use  of 
by  veterinary  practitioners.  Dr  Wylie  thought  it  well  that  Dr 
Jamieson  made  a  rider,  that  tartrate  of  antimony  did  not  agree 
with  every  one,  and  that  care  shoidd  be  exercised  in  its 
administration. 

Dr  Douglas  replied. 

3.  Dr  Boyd  read  notes  on  two  cases  of  cerebral  HiEMORRHAGE, 
which  appeared  at  p.  1089,  voL  xxxvii.,  of  this  Journal. 

The  President  remarked  on  the  excellent,  brief,  and  yet  precise 
manner  in  which  the  cases  were  detailed,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  for  the  study  of  cerebral  localization 
to  have  records  like  this  of  cases  watched  by  competent  observers. 

Dr  Russell  said  that  the  careful  and  accurate  recording  of  cases 
of  cerebral  lesion  was  of  great  importance  and  value,  and  he  hoped 
Dr  Boyd  would  continue  to  record  the  interesting  cases  he  might 
see  from  time  to  time.  Such  records  did  not  provoke  discussion, 
but  the  more  one  saw  of  cerebral  cases  in  the  post-mortem  room, 
the  more  cautious  it  tended  to  make  one  in  forming  an  absolutely 
certain  diagnosis. 
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OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY   OF  EDINBUKGH. 

SESSION  UIL— HBSriNG  VII. 
Wtdiuiday^  l\ih  Ma/y  1892.— Pto£  A.  R.  Sdcpson,  PrenderU,  in  the  Chair. 

I.  Dr  J.   W.  BaUantyne  exhil^ited — (a.)  A  Bpecimen  illustrating 
RKTA.RDED  DEYKLOFMSNT  OF  THE  SMBKTo.    The  history  of  the  case, 
as  supplied  by  Mr  John  Helm,  one  of  the  students  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  was  as  follows : — ^Mrs  W.,  36  years  of  age,  had 
been  married  eleven  years,  and  had  been  pregnant  nine  times. 
Her  first  pregnancy  had  ended  in  a  miscarriage  at  the  third  month, 
and  this  was  by  her  ascribed  to  a  fall     She  had  had  six  full-time 
children,  of  whom  four  were  still  aUve,  and  two  had  died  of 
brondiitis  at  the  age  of  two  months.    Another  pregnancy,  which, 
occurred  about  six  years  ago,  terminated  prematurely  at  the  ninth 
week,  and  this  abortion  was  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a  strain 
through  lifting  a  weight     Her  ninth  pregnancy  began  soon  after 
July  5th,  1891,  when  her  last  menstrual  flow  occurred.     She  had 
the  usual  early  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  and  on  October  2nd,  whilst 
she  was  doing  a  heavy  washing,  she  noticed  some  haemorrhage  froni 
the  vagina  which  lasted  for  two  days,  then  disappeared  for  about 
a  day,  and  returned  on  October  6th,  when  after  some  uterine  pains 
an  intact  gestation  sac  was  expelled.    There  was  no  haemorrhi^e 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum.     The  woman  was  kept  in  bed  for 
a  week  after  the  abortion,  was  regularly  douched  with  antiseptic 
solution,  and  recovered  quite  satisfactorily.    She  is,  at  the  time  of 
writing  (May  1892),  at  the  fourth  month  of  a  tenth  pregnancy. 
The  gestation  sac  when  fresh  measured  7  cm&  (2f  in.)  in  length, 
and  was  a  little  more  than  13  cms.  (5^  in.)  in  circumference.     It 
was  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  large  hen's  egg.    The  chorion  was 
everywhere  covered  with  the  decidual  membranes  save  at  the  broad 
end  of  the  ovoid,  where  the  outer  surface  of  the  foetal  membranes 
was  laid  bare.    At  the  narrow  end  there  had  evidently  occuiTed 
some  haemorrhage  into  the  decidua,  for  there  was  a  distinct  hard 
mass  there  to  be  felt,  which  when  cut  into  was  found  to  be  a  blood- 
clot.     The  specimen  was  regarded   as  a  gestation   sac  from   a 
pregnancy  which  had  reached  the  term  of  £rom  two  and  a  half  to 
three  months,  and  it  was  expected  that  when  the  sac  was  opened 
an  embryo  of  about  6  cms.  in  length  would  be  revealed.    A  slit 
was  made  through  the  foetal  membranes,  and  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  liquor  amnii  escaped ;  this  fluid  was  somewhat  darker  in  colour 
than  is  normal,  and  was  slightly  muddy.    No  embryo  was  at  first 
seen,  but  on  careful  examination  one  was  found  lying  in  close 
apposition  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac     It  measured 
scarcely  2  mms.  in  length,  and  was  therefore  the  same  size  as  the 
human  embryo  obtained  by  His  in  1869,  and  regarded  by  him  as 
fourteen  days  old.      The  specimen  suggested,  several  interesting 
questions  which  would   be  discussed  at  a  future  time  when  a 
microscopic  examination  had  been  made. 
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(&.)  A  specimen  of  exomphalos  and  akincsphaly  of  the  foetus. 
The  case  had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Ballantyne  of  Dalkeith, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  specimen.     The  following  were 
the  clinical  details.    The  patient  was  at  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  when  Dr  Ballantyne  was  called  to  her  he  found  a 
footing  presentation,  and  noted  that  there  was  very  considerable 
hsemorrfaage  going  on.    A  foot  was  felt  high  up  in  the  pelvis,  and 
a  bag  of  waters  which  was  at  the  time  thought  to  be  the  membranes 
of  a  second  foetus.     The  infant  was  quickly  delivered  by  the  feet 
in  order  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  during  delivery  the  bag  of  waters 
was  ruptured.     It  was  then  found  that  the  foetus  was  exomphalic, 
and  that  what  had  been  taken  for  a  second  bag  of  membranes  had 
been  a  sac  containing  the  displaced  abdominal  viscera  along  with 
peritoneal  fluid.     The  placenta  followed  the  child  almost  imme- 
diately, and  the  marked  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord  explained 
the  bleeding  and  also  the  rapid  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth.    The 
heart,  which  was  also  external  to  the  body  cavity,  beat  for  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child.     The  mother  had 
given  birth  previously  to  four  healthy  children.    She  was  quite 
healthy  and  so  were  the  children.    She  had  no  maternal  impression, 
and  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  'any  abnonnality  in 
the  product  of  her  last  pregnancy,  and  she-  suffered  from  no 
unusual    symptoms    during    gestation.      The    foetus,  a  female, 
measured  24  cms.  in  length.    There  was  complete  anencephaly, 
and  spina  bifida  affected  the  whole  spine  Mrith  marked  retroflexion  * 
of  the  vertebral  column.     There  was  also  marked  exomphalos ; 
no  doubt  at  the  commencement  of  labour  the  abdominal  viscera 
had  been  contained  in  a  short  sac  made  up  of  the  peritoneum  and 
amniotic  sheath  of  the  cord,  but  this  had  been  ruptured  during 
labour,  and  at  birth  the  abdominal  viscera  M^ere  exposed  to  view 
Not  only  were  certain  of  the  abdominal  organs  (liver,  stomach, 
spleen,  large  and  small  intestine,  etc.)  found  protruded  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  the  heart  also  was  amongst  the  displaced 
viscera,  for  the  diaphragm  was  deficient     There  was  no  separate 
umbilical  cord,  for  the  vessels  of  the  cord  ran  in  the  wall  of  the 
hernial  sac  directly  to  the  membranes  to  be  inserted  near  the  centre 
of  the  placenta.     The  length  of  these  vessels  was  12  cms.    The 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  was  much  broken  up,  and  into  one 
or  two  of  the  lobules  there  were  haemorrhages.     In  diameter  the 
placenta  varied  from  16  to  13  cms.,  and  was  about  2  cms.  thick. 
The  foetus  showed  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
The  limbs  were  strongly  flexed. 

(c.)  A  specimen  of  umbilical  hernia  in  the  foetus.  The 
clinical  history  of  the  case  had  been  kindly  furnished  him  by 
Dr  Thomas  Lawson,  who  had  attended  the  mother  of  the  foetus  in 
her  confinement.  The  specimen  was  the  product  of  her  tenth 
pregnancy.  She  had  only  carried  three  children  to  the  full  term, 
the  others  had  been  bom  before  the  ninth  month,  and  usually  at 
about  the  mid-term  of  pregnancy.    In  the  present  case  it  was 
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calculated  that  abortion  occurred  at  the  4^  months.  She  might 
be  said  then  to  have  suflTered  from  what  is  called  habitual 
abortion,  and,  so  far  as  Dr  Lawson  was  able  to  learn,  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  syphilis.  She  herself  attributed  her  tendency  to 
abort  to  the  fact  that  at  her  first  confinement  the  medical  man 
who  attended  her  was  in  a  hurry,  and  applied  forceps  very 
carelessly.  She  always  had  a  haemorrhagic  discharge  for  some 
weeks  before  abortion  occurred ;  in  this  pregnancy  it  had  been 
going  on  intermittently  for  more  than  a  month.  Dr  Lawson 
describes  her  as  a  ''  flabby  *'  sort  of  woman.  The  foetus  presented 
by  the  abdomen,  the  part  felt  at  the  os  was  the  right  groin  at  the 
spot  where  the  skin  was  toiii.  The  membranes  were  ruptured 
artificially,  and  a  large  quantity  of  grayish-brown  liquor  amnii 
escaped.  The  placenta  appeared  to  be  healthy.  The  foetus  was 
alive  when  born,  and  made  lively  movement  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  child  was  bom  independently  of  the  placenta,  aud  was  quite 
separated  from  it  at  the  time  of  expulsion.  Dr  Lawson  did  not 
observe  at  what  point  the  cord  had  been  attached.  The  foetus,  a 
male,  was  22  ems.  in  length,  and  presented  a  hernia  of  the 
umbilical  cord  which,  when  opened  into,  was  found  to  contain  the 
liver.  A  short  fragibent  of  cord  was  attached  to  the  lower  aspect 
of  the  hernial  sac.  The  eyelids  of  the  right  eye  could  not  be 
separated,  but  those  of  the  left  could.  There  was  a  solution  of 
continuity  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  right  inguinal 
region.  In  other  points  the  foetus  appeared  to  be  normally 
formed. 

(d,)  A  case  of  multiple  deformities  in  a  foetus  removed  by 
abdominal  section  from  an  extra-uterine  gestation  sac.  The 
specimen  had  been  kindly  given  him  by  Dr  Brewis,  who  had 
performed  the  operation.  The  foetus  was  9  cms.  in  length,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  head  was  95  cms.  The  head  was  covered 
with  a  whitish  non-transparent  membrane,  and  attached  to  the 
neck  was  a  piece  of  thick  tissue  like  sac-wall,  which  measured 
3  cms.  by  3*5  cms.  Some  pieces  of  fat  were  attached  to  the  free 
border  of  this  tissue.  Since  rupture  of  the  gestation  sac  had 
occurred  some  days  before  the  operation,  it  was  probable  that  the 
foetus  had  escaped  all  but  the  head  into  the  maternal  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  that  it  as  well  as  the  sac-wall  had  formed  adhesions 
with  the  maternal  intestines  and  peritoneum.  The  right  arm  of 
the  foetus  was  much  smaller  than  the  left,  and  was  firmly  bouud 
to  the  side  of  the  thorax  by  adhesions,  the  forearm  was  firmly 
flexed  upon  the  upper  and  the  hand  was  curiously  contorted,  the 
carpus  being  dislocated  backwards  behind  the  radius  and  ulna. 
The  left  arm  was  attached  to  the  side  by  a  long  thread  of 
uiembrana  •  The  lower  limbs  were  also  deformed ;  the  right  leg 
was  bent  sharply  forwards  at  the  knee,  so  was  the  left,  and  the 
joints  appeared  to  be  anchylosed.  Fragments  of  membrane  (prob- 
ably adhesions  to  the  mother's  intestine)  were  found  attached  to 
the  lower  limbs.    The  whole  body  was  contorted,  the  pelvis  being 
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twisted  to  the  left  on  the  vertebral  column  and  fixed  in  this 
position.  Through  an  opening  at  the  umbilicus  protruded  some 
coils  of  intestine,  and  probably  the  cord  had  been  torn  off,  for  the 
margins  of  the  opening  were  sharply  marked.  The  umbilical  cord 
was  found  in  the  gestation  sac. 

(e.)  A  specimen  of  hbrnia  of  the  umbilical  cord  in  a  fcetus 
about  the  mid>term  of  pregnancy,  which  had  been  expelled  with 
the  gestation  sac  unruptured,  and  with  a  diseased  state  of  the 
placenta  supposed  to  be  syphilitic.  The  liver  and  intestines 
were  found  in  the  hernial  sac,  which  was  formed  of  the  amniotic 
sheath  of  the  cord  and  of  the  peritoneal  membraiia  The  limbs 
were  curiously  contorted. 

IL  Dr  Uhderhill  showed  a  specimen  of  fcstal   exomphalos 

AND  ANENCEPHALY. 

.III.  The  President  exhibited  a  fcetus  wrrH  numerous  grave 
anomalies,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  an  old  pupil,  Dr 
JBdmondson  of  Ormskirk.  The  case  was  one  of  twins ;  the  first 
child  was  well  formed  and  born  alive,  but  there  was  then  haemor- 
rhage from  retention  of  the  placenta.  Dr  Edmondson  on  examina- 
tion found  a  second  child;  he  delivered  the  first  placenta,  and 
then  pulled  down  what  he  took  to  be  a  leg,  but  from  its  deformed 
character  he  had  some  doubt  regarding  it  till  he  could  see  the  foot. 
The  patient  was  almost  pulseless,  and  Dr  Hanly  was  sent  for ;  but 
before  his  arrival  the  second  child  was  bom.  The  second  placenta 
was  also  adherent,  and  had  to  be  extracted.  The  mother  made  a 
somewhat  slow  but  ultimately  complete  recovery ;  she  had  suffered 
from  bronchitis  for  some  time  previously,  and  was  in  poor  circum- 
stances. The  well-formed  twin  died,  when  about  three  months 
old,  from  bronchitis.  The  deformed  foetus,  a  male,  showed 
numerous  grave  anomalies.  The  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  could 
be  felt  to  be  defective,  especially  the  occiput;  the  nose  was  flattened 
out  and  imperforate ;  the  ears  were  represented  by  small  apertures 
without  any  external  ear,  and  the  eyelids  of  the  left  eye  were 
imperfect.  The  skin  of  the  head  passed  like  a  cape  on  to  the 
upper  limbs,  leaving  only  the  hands  free.  The  thumb  and  index 
finger  were  absent  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  ruptured  hernia  of 
the  umbilical  cord.  The  lower  limbs,  like  the  upper,  were  much 
deformed.  On  one  foot  there  were  three  sepamte  toes,  but  one  of 
these  was  evidently  three  fused  together ;  on  the  other  foot  there 
were  three  toes.  Both  the  hands  and  feet  were  clubbed.  The 
most  marked  anomaly,  however,  was  shown  by  the  trunk.  The 
whole  foetus  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  one  con- 
sisting of  head,  upper  limbs,  and  chest;  the  other  made  up  of 
pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  by  a  deep  constriction  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus.  The  circumference  of  the  body  at  the  level 
of  the  constriction  was  only  12  cms.,  whilst  at  the  shoulders  it  was 
32  cms.  At  the  constriction  no  osseous  tissue  could  be  felt  The 
total  length  of  umbilical  cord  attached  to  the  body  was  51  cms. 
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In  its  first  portion  it  formed  a  sac  for  some  coils  of  intestine  wliich 
were  adherent  to  the  sac  walls,  then  its  vessels  ran  in  a  velameatous 
fashion  in  the  amnion,  and  thereafter  a  true  cord  was  formed 

IV.  Dr  J.  C.  Webster  showed  a  mounted  section  of  the  F£BiAL.K 

PKLYIS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  LABOUR. 

V.  Dt  HauUain  exhibited  a  uterine  polypus  from  a  patient 
aged  70.  The  specimen  he  thought  an  interesting  one  from  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  patient  reached  the  menopause  twenty- 
five  years  previously,  and  had  suffered  no  symptoms  of  uterine 
trouble  till  seven  months  ago,  when  she  had  a  large  amount  of 
hsemorrhagic  vaginal  discharga  Since  that  period  the  dischargee 
has  been  almost  constant,  and  five  similar  growths  to  that  shown 
had  been  removed.  The  uterus  is  still  enlarged,  and  there  are 
evident  signs  of  polypi  yet  being  present 

VL  Dr  J.  C,  Webster  read  his  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the 

FEBiALE   pelvis  AT  THE   FIFTH   MONTH   OF   P&BGNANCY,   which   will 

appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal 

^Ae  President  remarked  on  the  value  of  Dr  Webster's  com- 
munication, which  did  not  lend  itself  much  to  discussion,  but 
which  would  prove  a  very  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  pregnancy  changes  in  the  uterus  and  the  other  pelvic 
viscera.    There  were  many  of  the  debateable  points  on  which  this 
research  would  give  important  information.     In  regard  to   the 
lower  uterine  segment,  for  instance,  this  case  seemed  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  was  gradually  becoming  established,  that  the 
cervical  canal  did  not  open  from  above  to  receive  the  ovum  during 
pregnancy,  though  Dr  Webster  had  indicated  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  mucous  membranes  of  cervix  and  uterus 
was  not  so  well  defined  as  some  had  been  disposed  to  allege.    That 
the  question  was  not  finally  answered  was  shown  in  a  recent  paper 
by  Keilman,  who  from  study  of  changes  in  the  gravid  uterus  of  the 
bat  was  able  to  trace  how  in  that  animal  the  upper  part  of  the 
cervical  canal  expanded  during  pregnancy  to  receive  a  portion,  of 
the  ovum.    He  (the  President)  regarded  also  the  observation  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  bladder  became  to  some  extent  denuded 
of  peritoneum  as  of  special  value,  and  thought  that  Dr  Webster's 
explanation  was  likely  to  be  correct,  all  the  more  if  we  kept  in 
view  the  firmer  attachment  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  than  to  the  has  fond  of  the  bladder,  and  remembered 
how  the  growing  mass  of  the  uterus  tended  to  stretch  the  abdominal 
walls  outwards  and  upwards  in  all  their  thickness  from  the  striated 
skin  to  the  tense  peritoneal  lining.    The  paper  altogether  was  one 
of  exceptional  interest  and  value. 

Dr  Berry  Hart  thought  Dr  Webster's  paper  supplied  a  valuable 
link  in  the  series  of  preparations.  He  himself  had  never  believed 
in  the  raising  of  the  peritoneum  during  pregnancy— it  was  a 
labour  phenomenon. 
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VII.  Dr  HauUain  read  his  communication  on  PEDUNCULATED 

UTSRINS  GROWTHS,  A  rISUME   OF  A   SERIES   OF  CASES,  which  will 

appear  in  a  fature  number  of  this  Journal. 

Dr  UhderhUl  thought  the  paper  of  Dr  Haultain  a  valuable  one, 
from  bringing  before  the  Society  an  interesting  series  of  various 
forms  of  polypi  He  thought,  however,  that  it  rather  underestimated 
the  proportion  which  mucous  bear  to  fibrous  polypi  In  his  own 
experience  he  had  seen  a  considerable  number  of  the  former  kind. 
There  was  one  point  which  had  not  been  touched  on,  namely,  that 
mucous  polypi  were  far  more  liable  to  be  attended  by  hemorrhage 
when  removed  than  fibrous  ones.  In  fact,  a  fibrous  polypus  had 
next  to  no  bloodvessels  in  itself ;, all  the  blood  supply  came  from 
the  mucous  layer  which  covers  them.  So  far  as  he  knew,  the 
late  Dr  Hardie  was  the  first  to  describe  squamous  epithelium 
on  the  surface  of  polypi  He  showed  to  the  Society  many  years 
ago  a  fibroid  polypus  in  the  mucous  covering  of  which  were  found 
numerous  "  prickle  cells  "  similar  to  those  found  in  the  skin. 

The  President  quite  agreed  with  Dr  Underbill  and  Dr  Haultain 
as  to  the  risk  of  haemorrhage  in  cases  of  cervical  mucous  polypus. 
He  had  seen  very  profuse  haemorrhage  after  division  with  scissors 
of  the  neck  of  a  comparatively  small  polypus  from  the  lip  of  the 
cervix,  requiring  the  use  of  strong  styptics  and  plug.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  severance  of  the  neck  of  a  fibrous  polypus  was  usually 
followed  by  cessation  of  haemorrhage.  Bleeding,  even  to  a  dan- 
gerous degree,  might  have  been  going  on  during  the  gradual 
separation  of  the  pedicle,  but  it  ceased  when  by  a  twist  or  two  the 
structures  were  completely  torn  through.  He  had  seen  many 
illustrations  of  this,  and  showed  the  Society  many  years  ago  a 
large  fibroid  tumour  where  haemorrhage  ceased  when  the  pedicle 
was  twisted  through,  and  where  the  mass,  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,'  had  to  be  afterwards  removed  from  the  virginal  vagina  by 
cutting  into  the  mass  to  diminish  its  bulk. 

Dr  Brewis  had  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  Dr  Haultain  on 
his  paper,  which  he  considered  most  vsduable  from  a  clinical  and 
pathological  point  of  view.  Errors  in  diagnosis  are  frequently 
made  in  the  case  of  tumours  of  the  uterus  which  occupy  the 
vagina,  and  to  prevent  such  mistakes  a  careful  bimanual  examina- 
tion to  make  out  the  attachment  of  the  tumour,  and  a  microscopical 
one  to  find  out  its  nature,  are  essential 

Dr  Haultain  replied. 

VIII,  Dr  J.  W.  BaUantyne  read  the  sixth  of  his  studies  in 

FCETAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  TERATOLOGY  :    A  CASE-TAKING  SCHEME  FOR 

FCETAL  DISEASES  AND  DEFORMITIES,  which  will  appear  in  a  future 
number  of  this  Journal. 

The  President  said  that  Dr  Ballantyne  had  rendered  a  real 
service  to  the  science  of  this  department  in  drawing  up  the  case- 
taking  scheme.    It  would  prove  a  most  useful  guide  in  recording 
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the  conditions  associated  with  individual  cases,  and  so  would  aid 
very  distinctly  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  teratology.  The 
scheme  seemed  to  take  note  of  all  the  important  points,  and  was 
not  unnecessarily  elaborate. 

Dr  Oullen  could  not  suggest  any  improvement  on  the  admirable 
scheme  which  Dr  Ballantyne  had  drawn  up.  He  was  glad  that 
there  was  a  special  heading  for  recurrent  foetal  disease,  as  this 
was  a  point  which  was  often  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  He 
had  recently  met  with  a  remarkable  case  of  recurrence  of  the 
same  disease  in  succeeding  foetuses.  Mrs  M.,  set.  35;  married 
eleven  years ;  nine  labours,  last  being  in  March  1892.  Her  first 
two  labours  were  normal,  and  the  two  children  are  alive  and 
healthy.  The  following  five  pregnancies  ended  in  the  birth  of 
children  afflicted  with  malignant  jaundice,  and  they  survived  for 
various  periods  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  a  few  hours  to  a 
maximum  of  nine  days.  Her  eighth  pregnancy  terminated  at  the 
seventh  month  with  the  birth  of  a  child  which  had  been  already 
some  weeks  dead.  The  ninth  pregnancy  went  to  the  full  time, 
and  though  the  infant  was  deeply  jaundiced  this  condition  passed 
off  in  a  few  days  without  any  bad  symptom,  and  the  child  has  so 
far  thrived  fairly. 

IX.  Dr  Brevns  i*ead  his  paper  on  a  series  of  thirty  casbs  of 
ABDOMINAL  SECTION,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  this 
Journal. 

Dr  J,  W,  BaUarUyne  congratulated  Dr  Brewis  on  his  successful 
series  of  cases,  and  thought  that  the  cases  which  had  terminated 
fatally  would  have  done  so  in  any  one's  hands.  He  had  that 
evening  shown  the  foetus  from  the  ruptured  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, and  he  hoped  that  Dr  Brewis  would  at  an  early  date  give 
the  Society  a  special  contribution  upon  that  case,  which  seemed  to 
be  of  quite  peculiar  interest. 

Dr  Brewis  replied. 


part  5ourt^. 

PERISCOPE. 

MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  William  Craig,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Surgeons* 

Hall,  etc.,  etc. 

Chloride  of  Gold  as  an  Antidote  to  Snake  Poison. — Calmette, 
director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  SaI^6;on  in  Cochin 
China  (Arch,  de  Med.  Navale,  March  1892),  from  52  experiments 
made  by  him  with  the  venom  of  the  cobra  di  capello  on  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  rats,  fowls,  pigeons,  dogs,  and  monkeys,  draws  tlie 
following  conclusions  : — 1.  It  is  possible  to  cure  animals  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  snake  poison  by  neutralizing  the  venom  that  has 
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been  absorbed  by  the  blood,  by  sabcataneous  injections  of  gold. 
2.  None  of  the  chemical  agents  hitherto  recommended  for  the  purpose 
(ammonia,  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.)  can  have  any  curative  action, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  neither  destroy  the  poison  introduced  into 
the  wound  nor  neutralize  that  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
circulation.  A  partial  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  per* 
manganate  of  potassium,  which  has  the  power  of  destroying  the 
poison  in  the  wound,  tliough  it  has  no  effect  after  it  has  been 
absorbed.  Calmette  thinks  his  results  are  applicable  in  the  case  of 
man  as  well  as  in  that  of  animals.  The  firs't  thing  to  be  done  after  a 
bite  has  been  inflicted  is  to  stop  the  blood-flow  through  the  veins 
as  far  as  possible  with  an  elastic  ligature.  From  8  to  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  should  then 
be  injected  with  a  sterilized  hypodermic  syringe  into  the  wound 
itself  and  under  the  skin  arouna  it ;  but  not  more  than  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  solution  should  be  injected  at  any  one  spot,  in 
order  to  avoid  too  intense  a  caustic  action  on  the  tissues.  .Similar 
injections  must  also  be  given  at  the  level  of  the  ligature  and  between 
it  and  the  heart.  The  injections  may  be  given  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  either  into  the  connective  tissue  or  into  the  substance  of  the 
muscles.  They  cause  neither  eschar  nor  abscess  if  the  solutipn  of 
gold  is  triturated  at  1  per  cent,  at  the  outside,  carefully  sterilized,  and 
kept  in  a  yellow  or  black  glass  bottle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
decomposition  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  ligature 
may  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  injections  have  been  given. 
Calmette  thinks  it  probable  that  chloride  of  gold  will  also  neutralize 
the  poison  of  all  venomous  snakes,  inasmuch  as  the  chemical  com- 
position of  all  of  them  is,  according  to  Weir  Mitchell,  practically 
identical. — The  Britiah  Medical  Journal,  23rd  April  1892. 

According  to  the  Therapeutic  Oazette  manv  successful  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  snake  bites  were  treated  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  ra  grain  of  strychnine,  which  appears  to  be  a  valuable 
antidote  in  cases  of  bites  by  poisonous  serpents. 

DiAPHTHERiN. — Kronacher  {Munch.  Med.  Wock,  May  10,  1892) 
relates  his  experience  of  diaphtherin  (oxychinaseptol),  while 
Emerich  (Ibid.)  shows  that  this  drug,  even  in  weak  solutions, 
possesses  powerful  bactericidal  properties,  while  its  toxic  properties 
are  slight.  Kronacher  has  used  it  in  surgical  practice  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  mostly  in  1  per  cent,  solution.  In  cases  of  ulcers, 
etc.,  and  as  an  antiseptic  in  operations,  it  has  given  the  desired 
results.  No  ill  effects  have  been  noticed  when  it  has  been  applied 
to  large  surfaces,  as  in  extensive  operations.  In  a  few  cases  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  slight  feeling  of  burning,  but  this  has  quickly  passed 
away,  and  eczema  has  never  been  produced  bv  it.  Instruments 
should  be  placed  in  some  other  antiseptic  solution,  as  a  black 
deposit  is  lormed  on'  them  if  the  nickel  in  them  is  not  pure. 
Diaphtherin  has  been  especially  useful  in  cases  of  burns  and  ulcers 
of  the  leg. — British  Medical  Journal,  4th  June  1892. 
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Atropine  as  a  Haemostatic.  —  Strizover  (Meditz.  ObozrenXS^ 
No.  6, 1892)  reports  five  cases  of  profuse  hsBmorrliage  (1  of  metror  - 
rhada  after  earlj  abortion,  3  flooding  of  obscure  ori^n,  and  1 
phthisical  hsBmoplysis)  cut  short   by   hypodermic   injections   of 
l-60th  of  a  grain  of  atropine.     In  the  abortion  case — woman, 
aged  26,  with  aortic  regurgitation — digitalis  internally,  cold  to  the 
cardiac  region,  plugging  the  vagina  with  salicylic  cotton-wool,  and 
intra-uterine  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  later  on  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  had  previously  been  tried  in  vain.    After  three 
injections  of  atropine— one  in  the  evening,  another  three  hours  later, 
and  the  third  in  the  morning — the  hsBmorrhage  ceased,  the  patient 
making  a  good  recovery.    A.  N.  Bmitneff  {Vratch,  No.  50, 1891) 
relates  two  cases  in  which  atropine  acted  well  as  a  hcemostatic. 
One  was  that  of  metrorrhagia  of  a  fortnight's  standing,  the  patient 
having  been  previously  vainly  treated  by  ereot  intemalljr,  plugging, 
eta-     The   bleeding  completely  ceased  after  four   injections    of 
l-200th  grain  of  atropine  given  twice  daily.     The  other  patient 
was  suffering  from  very  severe  metrorrhagia.     Persistent  internal 
administration  of  ergot  and  hydrastis  canadensis,  ice  locallyy  etc., 
having  failedy  a  syringeful  of  an  atropine  solution  (0*003  gramme 
of  the  sulphate  to  lO'O  aq.  dest.)  was  injected  under  the  skin.     A 
marked  general  improvement  followed  m  half  an  hour.     After  a 
second  dose,  five  hours  later,  the  bleeding  considerably  lessened  ; 
and  after  the  third  and  last  (twelve  hours  subsequently)  ceased 
altogether.     Only  trifling  dilatation  of  the  pupils  was  noticed  in 
the  patients.— «£n^is%  Medical  Journal,  28th  May  1892. 

Salipyrin, — ^Argo  {Therap.  Monatsh.,  May  1892)  says  that  he  has 
found  this  drug  of  much  value  in  several  cases  of  severe  hemi- 
crania,  in  cases  of  headache  after  alcoholic  excess,  in  two  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  one  of  chronic  gout,  and.  also  in 
influenza.  It  possesses  properties  which  make  it  at  times  preferable 
either  to  salicylic  acid  or  to  antipyrin.  The  author  uses  it  in  single 
doses  of  1  gram.,  the  total  daily  amount  being  3  gram. — British 
Medical  Journal,  28th  May  1892. 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OP  DERMATOLOGY. 

By  W.  Allan  Jamibson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Extra  Phymcian  for  Diseasea  of 
the  Skin,  Edinbiugh  Royal  Infirmaiy ;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine ;  late  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh 
City  Hospital  for  Infectious  Disease. 

Pasta  Gerata  is  another  ointment  base  introduced  by  Dr  Schleich 
of  Berlin,  the  "  final  components "  of  which  are  yellow  bees'-wax 
and  water.  It  is  creamy,  salve-like,  and  smells  of  honey,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  and  even  consistence.  It  is  antiseptic,  and, 
containing  no  fat,  does  not  turn  rancid.  On  xirying,  the  pure  wax 
alone  is  left  Under  its  influence  wounds  granulate  freely,  and 
quickly  cover  with  epithelium  ;  the  surrounding  skin,  moreover,  is 
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never  irritated.  It  can  be  easily  mixed  with  iodoform,  dermatol, 
aalphnr,  sablimate,  etc.,  the  drugs  being  brought  closely  in  contact 
with  the  open  or  diseased  surfaces,  and  on  drying,  what  is  practi- 
cally a  medicated  plaster  is  formed.  On  uncovered  parts  a  layer  is 
rubbed  slightly  on;  if  necessary^  to  prevent  removal  by  the  clothes, 
a  simple  bandage  may  be  applied. '  It  is  readily  washed  off,  and 
does  not  grease  the  hands  or  clothes.  The  layer  of  paste  should  be 
quite  thin,  in  order  to  prevent  any  maceration  by  retained  secre* 
tions,  but  its  strength  may  be  improved  and  increased  by  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  gauze  or  thin  layer  of  wadding.  It  forms  an 
excellent  dressing  for  burns  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  for  young 
and  recent  wounds,  dry  eczemas,  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  for  the  pro- 
moting of  healing  of  healthy  granulations.  It  and  its  preparations 
can  be  had  from  M.  Badlauer,  Friedrichstrasse,  Berlin. — DetUsch. 
Med.  Zeitung^  7th  Dec.  1891,  and  British  Journal  of  Dermatology, 
January  1892. 

Becent  Advances  in  the  .£tiolooy  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin. — In  an  article  on  this  subject  Dr  Walter  G.  Smith  remarks : 
^*  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  conception, 
one  of  great  importance,  that  the  purely  morphological  study  of 
bacteria  is  not  the  safe  guide  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  dawn  of 
bacteriology.  A  far  more  weighty  point  is  the  degree  of  virulence, 
coupled  with  investigations  as  to  tne  conditions  under  which  this 
virulence  can  be  respectively  augmented  or  attenuated  We  can 
easily  see  why  pustular  eruptions  are  common  on  the  heads  of 
children  infected  with  pediculi.  The  reason  is  that  pyogenic 
organisms  often  lurk  beneath  the  nails,  or  exist  attached  to  the 
hairs,  and  hence  are  readily  inoculated  by  scratching  into  the  little 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  pediculi.  Pus,  apart  from  the  organisms 
which  it  contains,  does  not  exert  a  pyogenic  action.  So  that, 
strictly  speaking,  impetigo  contagiosa  aoes  not  represent  a  specific 
entity,  because  all  forms  of  impetigo  are,  from  their  pathogenesis, 
contagious!  Organisms  gain  access  to  the  skin — 1.  From  without, 
through  the  epidermis ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  pus  cocci  may 
penetrate  into  the  lymph-channels  of  the  skin  through  the  intact 
epidermis.  The  well-known  predilection  of  boils  for  certain  locali- 
ties— e.g.f  neck,  loins,  axilla — ^is^  explained  hj  the  closely-applied 
parts  of  the  dress  favouring  a  thorough  inunction  of  infective  germs 
present  over  these  parts,  the  result  of  this  inunction  being  rendered 
correspondingly  certain  by  the  presence  of  the  sweat  2.  The  infec- 
tion may  occur  from  within  outwards,  i,e.y  from  the  blood.  This  is 
true  of  only  a  small  minority  of  cases.  Yet  it  probably  explains 
the  occurrence  of  certain  examples  of  mammary  abscess,  or  of  such 
as  happen  in  the  wake  of  severe  cases  of  continued  fever.  The 
relation  of  lupus  and  scrofuloderma  is  an  interesting  topic.  By 
the  latter  term  is  understood  an  indolent  dusky  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  readily  mndergoing  suppuration,  the  tissue  so  spongy  that  it 
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can  be  scraped  away  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  leaving  a  thin 
white  scar.  Unna  and  Leistikow  adopt  the  theory  that  scrofalo- 
derma  is  an  affection  caused  by  the  symbiosis  of  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  bacillus  tuberculosis;  or,  in  other  words, 
scrofuloderma  represents  a  case  of  ''mixed  infection"  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  by  the  ordinary  exciters  of  pus.  According 
to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these  disturbers  of  nutrition 
will  the  tissues  exhibit  a  tubercular  or  a  suppurative  tendency. 
The  tubercle  bacillus  thrives  best  in  organs  which  are  readily 
prone  to  hypercemia.  The  skin^  which  in  most  situations  is 
ansBmic,  does  not  offer  a  very  suitable  soil  for  the  bacillus.  It 
fixes  itself  generally  on  parts  which  are  normally  hypersemic^  viz., 
cheeks,  nose,  and  ears.  Around  a  spreading  lupus  we  always  find 
a  zone  of  capillary  congestion.  Should  the  tubercle  bacillus  fail  to 
meet  with  a  persistent  hyperaemia  in  its  neighbourhood,  then  its 
deleterious  action  may  be  arrested,  and  it  becomes  encapsuled  in  a 
dry,  caseous  mass.  Hence  the  chronicity  and  intermittent  progress 
of  lupus.  Pus  cocci,  which  when  they  penetrate  into  normal  skin 
tissue  induce  active  hypersamia  and  extravasation,  when  de- 
posited as  secondary  elements  on  a  tuberculized  soil  find  a  badly- 
nourished  tissue,  which  does  not  allow  of  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  Instead  of  this  we  get  a  gummy,  gelatinous  softening 
of  the  tissue,  a  degeneration  midway  between  the  dry  caseation  of 
tubercle  and  purulent  softening.  Such  a  tissue  would  be  more 
easily  and  completelv  removed  by  ''scraping,"  and  so,  as  clinical 
experience  connrms,  oe  less  liable  to  relapse.  Sycosis  must  now, 
in  accordance  with  Bockhardt's  conclusive  observations,  be  divided 
into  three  varieties,  all  parasitic,  (a.)  Coccogmous  sycosis,  due  to 
staphylococcus,  the  so-called  non-parasitic  sycosis.  (^.)  Hyphogen- 
ous  sycosis,  due  to  trichophyton,  the  so-called  parasitic  sycosis 
(ringworm  of  the  beard),  exists  as  (i.)  superficial,  (ii.)  deep  form,  (c.) 
BcuMlogmous  sycosis,  due  to  a  parasite  named  Bacillus  sycosiferus 
foetidus.  In  the  causation  of  boils  and  carbuncles  we  have  to  allow 
for  factors  other  than  the  mere  presence  or  accumulation  of  microbes 
in  the  blood  and  tissues,  e.g.,  depression  of  vitality,  general  or  local, 
the  influence  of  cold,  injury,  and  individual  predisposition ;  and,  in 
regard  to  treatment,  we  must  not  overlook  the  influence  of  the  state  of 
the  blood — witness  diabetes  andalbviminuria — and  the  possible  modi- 
fications of  the  soil  that  may  be  brought  about  by  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  diet,  and  internal  medicines,  our  acquaintance  with 
which  is  defective.  Smith  has  no  faith  in  the  reputed  virtues  of 
calcium  sulphide  in  furunculosis,  which  he  places  side  by  side  with 
permanganate  of  potassium  in  amenorrhoea. — Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science^  January  1892. 

Mycosis  Funooides.— Drs  Stelwagon  and  Hatch  relate  two 
typical  cases  of  mycosis  iiingoides  presenting  all  the  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms.     One  was  in  a  Bussian  womail*,  aged  43,  in 
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whom  the  disease  ran  a  rather  rapid  coarse  of  nine  months ;  the 
other  was  in  a  farmer  of  New  Jersej,  aged  39;  and  lasted  in  all 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  as  it  apparently  began  when  he  was 
about  26.  The  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In 
the  first  there  are  seen  various  eruptions,  which  may  resemble 
urticaria  or  erythema  or  erysipelas,  or  more  probably  a  dry 
eczema.  These,  transitory  at  first,  ephemeral  and  superficial, 
become  little  by  little  red  or  bright  rose-coloured  patches,  dis- 
appearing completely  on  pressure,  more  or  less  itchy,  eventually 
becoming  somewhat  elevated  above  the  sound  skin.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Brocq,  is  the  eczematiform  period^  in  which  the  lesions  seem 
to  implicate  merely  the  epidermis  and  the  superficial  portions  of 
the  derma.  They  extena  more  deeply  however,  the  integument 
becomes  affected  in  its  entirety,  oedematous  infiltrations  of  a  brick- 
red  form  either  in  the  centre  of  the  eczema-like  patches  or  at  their 
margins,  or  primarily  on  the  sound  skin.  These  appear  in  greater 
numoers  in  proportion  as  the  thickening  of  the  skin  increases,  and 
as  the  alterations  which  it  undergoes  become  accentuated.  Ttius 
lichenoid  areas  develop,  which  are  uneven,  irregular,  rough,  more 
or  less  extensive^  and  which  may  disappear  at  one  point  to  form 
again  at  another.  This  characterizes  the  second  stage,  or  that  of 
confirrned  mycosis.  Almost  always  the  third  stage,  or  that  of 
tmnouTSy  is  reached  very  rapidly.  Some  part  of  a  lichenoid  patch 
becomes  swollen,  forms  a  more  or  less  voluminous  elevation,  which 
is  hemispherical,  oval,  or  irre^lar  from  confluence  of  several 
neighbouring  neoplasms.  This  is  most  frequently  of  a  bright  red, 
sometimes  a  darx  or  purplish  red,  more  rarely  a  yellowish  white. 
Occasionally  such  tumours  spring  primarily  from  sound  skin. 
They  may  ulcerate  and  perish,  or  become  spontaneously  absorbed, 
without  leaving  any  trace  or  pinkish  brown  marks,  which  may  be 
scaly,  remain.  The  three  phases  may  be  seen  simultaneously 
in  the  same  patient.  There  may  be  a  rise  of  temperature  coincid- 
ing with  the  eczematous  attacks.  In  course  of  time,  of  a  variable, 
sometimes  a  protracted  duration,  the  general  health,  at  first  good, 
becomes  impaired.  There  is  emaciation^  weakness,  digestive  dis- 
turbances, uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  death  by  marasmus  or  some 
complications.  In  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  skin  manifesta- 
tions were  made  up  of  a  medley  of  what  could  at  different  times  be 
regarded  as  eczema,  erysipelas,  leprosy  patches,  and  new  growths. 
There  may  be  fungoid  masses  and  crateriform  ulcers  in  other 
cases.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  males ;  is  an  affection  of 
middle  adult  life.  It  occurs  among  all  nationalities,  is  independent 
of  syphilis^  tuberculosis,  and  leprosy,  and  presents  no  evidence  of 
heredity  or  contagiousness.  A  case  of  recovery  after  an  acci- 
dental migrating  erysipelas  was  recorded  by  Eazin,  and  two  after 
the  administration  of  arsenic  by  K5bner  and  Geber ;  but  arsenic  did 
no  good  whatever  to  those  under  consideration.  The  most 
prominent  and  common  post-mortem  lesions  are  hypertrophy   of 
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the  spleen  and  liver,  inflammation  of  one  or  all  serous  membranes. 
In  the  liver  fatty  infiltration  with  concomitant  cirrhosis  is  the 
cause  of  the  hypertrophy,  while  haemorrhagic  infarction  is  common 
in  the  spleen.  Opinions  difier  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  growth^ 
though  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  belongs  to  the 
granulomata.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  there  are  cocci  present, 
but  that  these  are  pathogenic  is  still  undecided. — Journal  of 
CtUaneims  and  Genito- Urinary  Diseases,  January  and  February 
1892 ;  also  Brocq,  Traitemeni  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  p.  547. 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OP  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Extra-PhTsician  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  ;  Lecturer  on  Diseaees  of  Children,  School  of  Medicine, 
Edinburgh. 

Rickets  in  Austbalia. — Rickets  has  recently  been  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  communications  in  one  of  the  chief  medical  papers  of 
the  Antipodes.  From  these  we  learn  that,  although  attention  has 
never  been  drawn  before  to  the  fact,  rickets  occurs  in  many  parts 
of  Australia  to  a  considerable  extent.  Dr  Turner  of  Brisbane  finds 
it  present  in  5  per  cent,  of  his  Children's  Hospital  patients.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  is  met  with  in  its  severe  form,  but  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  of  a  mild  type.  In  explanation  of  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  "  Australian  Rickets,"  Dr  Muskett  of  Sydney 
propounds  the  ingenious  hypothesis  that,  in  a  semi-tropical  climate, 
comparatively  little  animal  fat  and  animal  proteid  are  wanted,  and 
that  therefore  the  use  of  a  diet  lacking  these  elements  is  not  so 
injurious  to  children  there  as  it  is  in  colder -countries.  Dr  Turner 
agrees  with  Dr  Muskett  in  this,  but  thinks  that  importance  must 
also  be.  accorded  to  the  facts,  that  in  Australia  the  children's  sur- 
roundings insure  for  them  more  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  that 
after  two  years  of  age  they  are  usually  better  fed  than  in  the  old 
country.  Dr  Boodle  (N.S.W.)  and  Dr  Andrew  (Victoria)  report 
cases  of  marked  rickets  met  with  in  their  parts  of  Australia. — 
Australian  Medical  Gazette^  July  and  August  1891,  and  January 
and  February  1892. 

Infantile  Scurvy  in  Australia. — Dr  A.  Jefieris  Turner  gives 
short  notes  of  a  distinct  case  of  infantile  scurvy,  probably  the  first 
reported'  irom  Australia.  The  patienty  a  boy  ot  21  months,  had 
been  fed  on  ''  all  sorts  of  food  except  milk."  He  suffered  from 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  wasting,  and  had  sub- 
cutaneous purpuric  spots.  Post-mortem,  a  large  sub-periosteal 
haemorrhage  was  found  surrounding  the  right  femur.  No  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  rickets  is  mentioned — Avstralian.  Medical 
Gazette,  January  1892. 

The  Bacillus  op  Measles. — Drs  P.  Canon  and  W.  Pielicke 
have  examined  the  blood  of  14  measles  patients  in  the  Moabit 
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Hospital  in  Berlin,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Paul  Guttmann,  and 
they  believe  that  they  have  discovered  the  real  micro-organism 
which  causes  the  disease.  They  found  the  same  bacilli  in  the 
secretions  of  the  mouthy  nose,  and  eyes.  The  organisms  vary  much 
in  size,  the  largest  being  the  length  of  half  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood  corpuscle.  They  can  only  be  cultivated  in  bouillon,  and  only 
first  caltures  can  be  made  in  it ;  they  will  not  grow  in  glycerin- 
agar,  blood  serum,  or  human  milk.  An  eosin-methylene  blue  solu- 
tion is  used  for  staitiing  them.  Tlieir  discoverers  maintain  that 
they  are  quite  different  from  any  organisms  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  importance  by  other  observers. — Berlin,  klin.  Wochen- 
sehHft,  April  18, 1892,  No.  16. 

The  Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Salt  Solution  in  the 
Gastbo-entebitis  of  Infants. — Demi^ville  {Revue  Medicale  de  la 
Suisse  Bcmande,  1892,  No.  1,  p.  54)  records  a  case  of  grave  gastro- 
enteritis in  an  infant  of  4^  months,  in  which,  as  a  last  resort,  when 
the  child  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  he  injected  4  or  5  ounces  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  beneath  the  skin  of  the  thighs.  The 
success  of  the  treatment  was  striking ;  no  further  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea  occurred,  and  the  child  rapidly  and  completely  recovered. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  fluid  injected  is  capable  of  various  ex- 
planations. Whatever  may  be  considered  the  essential  causes  of 
diarrhoea  in  these  cases,  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluid  into  the  organism  must  either  act  mechanically  on 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  improve  the  general  circulation,  or  must 
directly  stimulate  the  cardiac  nerves.  In  either  case  the  central 
nervous  system  receives  a  more  or  less  powerful  impulse,  which 
enables  it  to  overcome  the  depressing  influences  of  disease,  and  to 
stimulate  the' glandular  organs  to  resume  their  functions.  The 
technique  of  the  operation  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  needs  no 
complicated  appliances.  An  irrigator,  or  any  extemporized  substi- 
tute, to  which  a  new  rubber  tube  may  be  attached,  will  do  admirably. 
All  the  parts  must  be  sterilized  by  boiling,  or  by  a  careful  iiTigation 
with  sublimate  solution  (1  per  cent.),  and  subsequent  rinsing  with 
boiled  water.  The  needle  of  an  aspirator  or  a  trocar  completes  the 
apparatus.  A  litre  of  6  per  cent,  sterilized  salt  solution  is  prepared, 
somewhat  warmer  than  is  required,  in  order  to  make  up  for  loss  of 
heat  while  passing  through  the  apparatus  (say  42°-45'*  C),  and  the 
injection  is  made  slowlv  under  the  pressure  gained  by  an  elevation 
of  4-5  feet.  The  author  believes  that  subcutaneous  injections  of 
salt  solution  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  in  many  cases  of 
extreme  depression  in  the  acute  diseases  of  children,  where  the 
organism  only  needs  to  be  tided  over  a  few  days  until  its  own 
reparative  forces  can  again  assert  their  supremacy.  In  the  exhaus- 
tion attendant  upon  severe  diphtheria,  he  thinks  that  life  might  often 
be  saved  by  recourse  to  this  method  of  treatment. — International 
Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  April  1892. 
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BoTAL  CoLLBOB  ov  SuBOBOH8,  EDDiBURaH. — The  foUowing  gentlemen  haTin^^ 
pused  the  reqatsite  exammationB,  have  been  admitted  Fellows  of  the  College  since 
fast  pablication: — Albert  Edwaid  Dayis,  L.R.G.S.  Edin.,  LtTerpool ;  John  Bark, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Liverpool ;  Charles  Edward  Bean,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Plymoath ; 
William  Thomas  Crawfoid,  L.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Edinburgh,  and  James  Alexander 
Greig,  L.RC.S.  Edin.,  Greenock— Simeon  Snell,  M.K.C.S.  Ensr.,  Sheffield,  was 
admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  College  without  examination.  The  following  gentlemen 
haying  passed  the  requisite  examinations,  were  admitted  Licentiates  of  the  College : — 
Ernest  kinffscote,  Cufton;  Dayid  Charles  Morgan  Lunt,  Denbigh ;  William  Esplin 
Lamond,  Aoerdeen ;  William  Isaac  Fern,  Macclesfield ;  James  Crooks,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Frederick  Norris  Burwell,  Lincolnshire;  James  Crawford  Gibb  Macnab, 
Bhotts ;  Francis  James  Spilsbury,  Salterton,  and  James  Adie  Menaies,  Edinburgh. 
The  following  gentlemen  haying  passed  the  requisite  examinations,  received  the 
Diploma  in  Public  Health  of  the  Colleee :— Francis  Wyyille  Thomson,  M.B.,  CM., 
Linlithgow;  Benjamin  George  Brock,  L.RC.P.  &S.E.,  Edinburgh;  Arthur  Bowdicb 
Gotten,  F.RCS.E.,  Chatham ;  Thomas  Herbert  Littlejohn,  M.B.,  CM.,  Edinburgh ; 
Sampson  John  Rodger  Greville,  M.RCS.  Eng.,  Edinourgh,  and  Louis  Demetriadi, 
F.R.C.S.E.,  Huddersfield.  The  following  gentlemen  having  passed  the  requisite 
examinations,  were  admitted  Licentiates  in  Dental  Surgery  of  the  College  : — 
William  Guy,  Kent;  Frederick  John  Tumbull,  Edmburgh ;  William  Williams, 
Beaumaris,  and  Thomas  Evans  Johnston,  Cambee,  Fife.  The  Pattison  Fmid 
Prises  in  Practical  Anatomy  have  been  awarded  by  the  College  for  the  year  1891-92 
as  follows  :—^V«C  iVtas  (£25),  Miss  Elsie  Maud  Inglis;  Second  iVue  (£10),  Miss 
Grace  Haxton  Giffen,  both  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  College  for  Women,  Chambers 
Street;  and  Third  Prize  (£5),  Miss  Jessie  MacLaren  Macgiegor,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  School  for  Women,  Surgeons'  Square. 

Medical  Medal& — Dr  Horatio  R  Storer  of  Newport,  R.I., 
U.S.A.,  is  employing  the  well-earned  leisure  of  an  active  old  age  in 
researches  on  this  interesting  subject.  Nothing  is  better  for  a 
medical  man,  or  any  other  man,  than  a  quiet,  safe,  and  interesting 
hobbj  horse.  It  maj  be  that  some  of  odr  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  could  either  ^ve  information  to  Dr  Storer,  or 
perhaps  add  to  his  collection  and  their  own  by  exchange  and  barter. 
Dr  Storer's  classification  is  the  following : — "  (a.)  Personal  Medals. 
(&.)  Those  of  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  and  professional  societies, 
(c.)  Those  commemorative  of  medibal  events,  (d,)  Those  signaliz- 
ing epidemic  disease,  (e.)  Medico-ecclesiastical  medals.  (/.) 
The  tokens  of  pharmacists,  dentists,  and  irregular  practitioners. 
For  exactness'  sake  I  have  carried  the  above  classification  still 
further,  and  have  subdivided  personal  medals  into— 1.  Medals 
struck  with  sole  reference  to  commemorating  the  individual.  2. 
Medals  commemorating  with  the  individual  a  medical  college. 
8.  Medals  commemorating  with  the  individual  a  medical  society. 
4.  Medals  commemorating  with  the  individual  a  hospital.  5. 
Medals  conferred  upon  special  physicians  by  a  medical  college, 
society,  hospital,  or  other  organization  for  medical  or  surgical  re- 
lief. 6.  Medals  conferred  upon  special  pliysicians  from  other  sources 
for  medical  (or  collateral)  reasons.     7.  Medals  conferred  upon  non- 
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medical  persons  for  medical  reasons.  8.  The  medallic  cards  of 
physicians  supposed -to  be  in  good  standing.  In  the  same  waj, 
when  describmg  the  medals  and  tokens  of  sanitation,  I  have  con- 
sidered them  under  the  following  groups : — 1.  The  general  subject ; 
2.  "Water  supply ;  3.  Bathing ;  4  Mmeral  springs ;  5.  Drainage ; 
6.  Sewerage ;  7.  Ventilation ;  8.  Diet ;  9.  Famines ;  10.  Epidemics ; 
11.  Military  and  naval  hygiene;  12.  Climate;  13.  Registration; 
14.  liife  insurance ;  15.  Hospitals.  In  strictest  numismatic  usage, 
medals  are  not  considered  as  such  unless  in  whole  or  greater  part 
they  are  struck  from  dies.  Therefore  those  that  are  merely  en- 
graved could  not  be  included  in  a  systematic  list.  Upon  the  other 
handy  it  would  be  wrong  to  exclude  from  an  enumeration  like  the 

E resent  the  medals  of  scientists  possessing  the  medical  degree,  or 
nown  to  have  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  who  had  yet  not  been 
actively  or  exclusively  engaged  as  practitioners.  Goethe,  Agassiz, 
and  Pasteur,  John  Uow^,  and  Kane  are  instances,  where  the 
highest  renown  has  thus  been  conferred  upon  our  profession." 

The  HA.RVARD  Medical  School  Association  has  issued  an 
interesting  and  valuable  list  of  its  members,  which  it  will  be  glad 
to  send  to  graduates  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  in  whatever  part  of  the  worlct  they  mav  be.  The 
Association  was  formed  about  one  year  ago,  and  all  graduates  of  the 
School  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  object  is  to  unite  all  alumni 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  School  and  of  medicine.  The 
entrance  fee  and  the  annual  assessment  are  merely  nominal. 

The  following  quotation  is  said  to  be  extracted  from  an  ancient 
Hindoo  work : — ^*  The  small-pox  produced  from  the  udder  of  a 
cow  will  be  of  the  same  mila  nature  as  the  original  disease.  .  .  . 
The  pock  should  be  of  a  good  colour,  filled  witli  a  clear  liquid, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  red.  .  .  .  There  will  only  be  a  slight 
fever  of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  but  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
small-pox  so  long  as  life  endures."  This  apparently  antedates 
Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination  many  hundreas  of  years. 

ACCOBDING  to  a  telegram  from  Bombay,  Surgeon  Captain  Patrick 
Hehir,  of  Hyderabad,  has  found  polymorphic  infusoria  in  the 
blood  of  cholera  patients,  and  has  made  some  further  discoveries  of 
organisms  in  patients  suffering  from  malaria. 

SuBGEON  Captain  Patbick  Hehib  sends  us  an  historical  note  on 
cholera.  In  it  he  says  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  found 
an  old  book,  The  Madura  Country^  by  J.  H.,  Madras  Civil 
Service.  It  has  usually  been  stated  that  the  first  authenticated 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  India  took  place  in  the  Marquess  of  Hastings' 
camp  in  Jessore  in  1817-18.  In  the  book  just  alluded  to,  how- 
ever, Dr  Hehir  finds  evidence  which  he  believes  proves  that 
cholera  was  well  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura  in  1609. 
According  to  a  letter  written  by  Robert  D.  Nobilibus,  dated 
Madura,  April  22, 1609,  the  disease  was  called  Mordichien.    He 
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farther  points  oat  that  the  Portaguese  of  Groa  called  cholera  by  the 
name  of  Mordichien  so  early  as  1563,  and  he  thinks  that  the  word, 
which  is  really  "  mort  de  chien  "  (a  dog's  death),  was  a  corraption 
of  the  Mahratta  word  "  Modshi."  The  treatment  of  cholera  by 
Father  Martin  in  1701  was  curioas,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  "  When 
the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  Father  Martin  applied  the 
back  of  a  heated  sickle  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  nntil  *  le  fer  p^n^trant 
ses  peaax  moites,  qui  sont  dans  les  noirs  extrdmement  dares,  parvtiit 
jnsqu'aa  vif  et  se  ftt  sentir  au  malade,' "  and  the  patient  having 
felt  the  hot  iron  forthwith  began  to  recover.  Bat,  as  the  missionary 
naively  remarks,  "  in  some  cases  patients  do  not  feel  the  hot  iron, 
and  such  cases  are  almost  hopeless."  Dr  Hehir  conclades  as 
follows : — "  It  would  appear  to  me  that  in  searching  for  the  earliest 
seats  of  cholera  the  sea  coasts  of  India  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
disregarded.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  cholera  has  been 
for  centuries,  at  least,  both  endemic  and  epidemic  in  more  parts  of 
India  than  Lower  Bengal." 

Dr  Franrun  Eminson,  medical  officer  of  the  Scotter  District  of 
the  Gainsborough  Union,  sends  us  a  pamphlet  on  JBjndemic 
Pneumonia  at  Scotter,  The  disease  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
emanations  from  foul  sewers  and  soil.  The  special  virulence  of 
the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  1890  was  probably  caused  by  the 
prolonged  dry  weather,  more  particularly  m  the  month  of  April ; 
also  by  the  good  fall  of  the  sewer  causing  a  constant  outdraught  from 
the  outfall  to  the  un trapped  inlets,  and  especially  the  higher  inlets, 
for  which  reason,  too,  in  absence  of  efficient  rains,  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  contents  dried  away,  leaving  the  sediment  to  ferment 
and  become  surface-dried.  He  concludes  that  the  pneumonia  seen 
in  this  district  is  a  preventable  disease.  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
should  read  Dr  Eminson's  interesting  brochure. 

Wyeth's  Beef  Juice. — ^We  have  received  from  John  Wyeth 
&  Brotliers  a  specimen  of  their  "Beef  Juice,"  and  having  carefully 
examined  it,  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession.  It  is  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  and  of  all  the  meat 
preparations  with  which  we  are  acquainted  it  is  at  once  the  most 
palatable  and  most  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  at  the  same  time  very 
nutritious,  and  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  extensively  used  in 
cases  of  debility  and  during  convalescence  from  acute  diseases. 

OBITUARY. 

PHILIP  WHITESIDE  MACLAQAN,  M.D. 

"  By  two  wings  man  is  lifted  from  the  things  of  earth — Simplicity  and 
Purity.  Simplicity  must  be  the  keynote  to  his  motive ;  Purity  the  keynote 
to  his  love.     His  motive  aims  at  God  ;  his  love  embraces  and  enjoys  him." 

THOifAS  i  Eekpis. 

"  Have  you  read  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tahle  f "  said 
Philip  Maclagan  once  to  me,  as  together  we  strolled  down  one  of 
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Berwick's  quaint  though  quiet  streets,  and  on  my  answering  I  had 

not,  he  uiged  me  to  make  forthwith  the  acquaintance  of  that  most 

charming  of  books.     In  it  its  talented  author  strikes  a   chord 

which  finds  a  response  in  every  thoughtful  breast  when  he  treats  of 

the  three  Johns.    The  real  John,  known  only  to  his  Maker ;  the 

ideal,  John's  conception  of    himself;    and    the    apparent,  that 

familiar  to  the  outsider.    The  semicircle  described  by  every  human 

life,  from  its  emergence  into  sunlight    to    its  earlier  or  later 

setting,  can  only  coincide  with  that  traced  by  another  existence 

daring  a  portion  of  its  course,  the  radii  of  each  crescent  varying  so 

greatly.    Thus  the  estimate  made  by  one  individual  of  the  true 

character  of  another  is  necessarily  imperfect,  as  being  drawn  from 

a  more  or  less  incomplete  observation.     Yet  in  few  men,  probably, 

was  the  relation  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  closer  than 

in   Philip  Maclagan.     The    writer  of  this  sketch    enjoyed    the 

inestimable  advantage  of  being  in  some  degree  within  the  range 

of  his  influence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  no 

inconsiderable  part  he  lived  in  the  most  intimate  contact  which 

residence,  mutual  friendship,  and  aims  can  afford.    No  one  knew 

Philip  Maclagan  without  being  the  better  of  it,  for  seldom  has  a 

purer,  a  holier,  or  a  more  Christ-like  physician  walked  God's  earth 

than  he.    To  him,  as  to  his  distinguished  father,  the  words  of  Dr 

John  Brown  are  equally  applicable:  ''  This  good  old  man,  who  never 

made  an  enemy  and  never  lost  a  friend — the   valued  family 

doctor."    And  yet  one  cannot  think  of  Philip  Maclagan  as  old, 

nor  indeed  was  he,  for  his  heart  was  as  warm,  youthful,  and 

sympathetic  as  ever  when  he  passed  calmly  to  his   well-earned 

rest,  conscious  to  the  last,  on  the  25th  May  1892,  at  the  close  of 

his  seventy-three  years  of  earthly  life. 

Philip  Whiteside  Maclagan  was  the  second  son  of  Dr  David 
Maclagan,  Physician  to  the  Forces  and  Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  and 
thus  came  next,  though  at  an  interval  of  several  years,  to  our 
veteran  eveigreen  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan.     Born  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  9th  October  1818,  he  was  educated  at  the  High  School,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  memorable  procession  from 
the  old  High  School  in  Surgeons'  Square  to  the  classic  building  on 
the  Calton  Hill, — an  event  now  becoming  a  matter  of  history  to  all 
but  a  rapidly  lessening  number.     He  in  due  time  entered  the 
University,  and  graduated  in  Medicine  in  1840.    Students  are  apt 
to  despise  botany,  regarding  it  as  a  useless  encumbrance  of  no 
practical  value,  yet  the  "  Divinity  who  shapes  our  rough  hewn 
ends  "  was  in  Dr  Maclagan's  case  the  mythical  Goddess  of  Flowers. 
Dr  George  Johnston  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  whose  house  there  was 
redolent  of  natural  science,  communicating  itself  by  a  species  of 
¥        mild  contagion  to  all  who  came  within  its  walls,  had  intimated  to 
)        a  friend  in  Edinburgh  that  he  would  be  glad  to  present  a  copy  of 
I         his  Flora  of  Berwick  to  any  young  botanist  who  would  send  him  a 
score  of  British  plants  not  named  in  that  charming  little  book. 
To  this  Philip,  then  a  lad,  at  once  responded  by  contributing  fifty 
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accompanying  the  specimens  by  some  remarks,  which  must  have 
forcibly  attracted  Johnston's  attention.  They  led,  in  fact^  to  an 
interchange  of  letters,  followed  by  an  invitation  to  his  youthful 
correspondent  to  pay  him  a  short  visit  This  was  repeated  at 
holiday  times,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  intimacy  thus  begun  had 
eventually  the  effect  of  moulding  Philip  Maclagan's  future  life, — 
so  slight  and  apparently  insignificant  may  be  the  hidden  impulse 
which  acts  at  times  on  any  one  of  us  for  good  or  evil. 

The  military  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  reared  could  not 
fail  to  exert  an  influence  on  Dr  David  Maclagan's  sons,  and  in  fact 
four  of  the  seven  held  the  Queen's  commission  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  Philip  became  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Canadian 
Bifles,  and  in  1847  married  Margaret,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
friend  he  had  made  in  Berwick.  This  accomplished  Iculy  inherited 
her  father's  love  for  science,  and  was  the  translator  of  Meyer's 
Orundriss  der  Pfiaiuen-Oeographie  for  the  Bay  Society.  Through- 
out all  her  wedded  life  she  retained  her  early  attachment  to  botany 
and  natural  history,  and  impressed  upon  her  children  how  much 
innocent  pleasure  and  instruction  were  within  their  reach  from  the 
observation  of  Nature.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Canada, 
and  there  in  the  intervals  of  his  medical  duties  Philip  occupied 
himself  in  collecting  plants  which  were  added  to  the  herbarium, 
now  containing  sevend  thousand  specimens,  otherwise  the  joint 
collection  of  Sir  Douglas  and  his  son,  the  late  Dr  David  Philip 
Maclagan,  B.N.  After  some  years'  service  in  the  colony,  Philip 
was  transferred  to  the  20th  Begiment,  which  was  ordered  home  to 
England,  and  stationed  at  Winchester.  But  the  position  of 
Assistant-Surgeon  in  a  regiment  at  home  to  a  married  man  with 
three  children  did  not  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  remain  in 
the  army.  Dr  Johnston,  finding  his  health  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, offered  him,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  a  share  in  his 
long-established  practice,  with  the  prospect  of  succeeding  him ; 
and  though  the  old  Peninsular  officer,  his  father,  was  unwilling 
that  he  should  resign,  Philip,  after  considerable  deliberation,  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  proposal,  and  in  1853  settled  permanently,  as 
it  turned  out,  in  Berwick.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  the  country- 
was  almost  immediately  after  involved  in  the  Crimean  war ;  and 
this  engaged  in,  his  services  at  the  front  could  hardly  have  been 
dispensed  with. 

Philip  at  first  lived  in  the  Woolmarket,  a  few  doors  from  his 
father-in-law.  Next  house  to  him  dwelt  a  cranky  old  lady  who  was 
for  a  time  the  plague  of  his  existence,  for  among  other  annoyances 
she  thought  nothing  of  ringing  up  the  weary  doctor  during  the 
dead  of  night "  for  the  loan  of  a  postage  stamp ! "  On  Dr  Johnston's 
death  his  widow  continued  to  occupy  his  house,  but  Dr  Maclagan, 
his  family  having  by  this  time  outgrown  the  accommodation, 
removed  to  Eavensdowne,  and  ever  after  lived  in  a  house  built 
by  a  former  well-known  physician  of  Berwick,  Dr  Kellock.     It 
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was  erected  out  of  a  single  fee,  when  such  handsome  ones  were 
sometimes  to  be  had,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  country  practi- 
tioner, before  railways  and  the  facilities  they  aifoid  of  consulting 
the  fashionable  dty  oracle  were  invented  Dr  Maclagan  not  only 
kept  together  his  partner's  practice,  but  largely  extended  it,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  had  the  largest  share  of  medical  work  in 
the  district.  That  this  success  was  due  to  ability  of  no  mean 
order  is  certain,  but  it  was  enhanced  by  a  peculiar  and  attractive 
charm  of  manner,  a  gentle  amiability  which  found  expression  in 
every  tone  and  gesture,  and  shone  conspicuously  in  his  winning 
smUe,  which  never  failed  to  impart  encouragement  and  hope. 
This  mildness  of  character  led  to  an  idea  expressed  by  some,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  firmness  in  Philip  Maclagan.  Perhaps  in 
directing  his  patients  he  allowed  himself,  out  of  his  tender  con- 
sideration for  their  feelings,  to  use  the  form  of  speech  "  you  may," 
rather  than  "  you  must."  But  there  was  no  vacillation,  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
confidence  which  was  reposed  in  him,  by  his  fellow-practitioners 
within  a  wide  range,  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  every  case  of 
difficulty  his  aid  was  summoned  and  his  advice  sought  and  followed 
by  every  medical  man  without  exception. 

His  soldierly  training  left  its  impress  in  his  scrupulous  neatness 
in  dress,  always  strictly  professional,  in  his  erect  carriage,  and  in 
his  quick  and  agile  walk.  A  member  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  associated  himself  with  the  United  Presbyterian  body 
in  Berwick,  mainly  because  his  wife  belonged  to  it ;  but  he  was  no 
bigot,  his  sympathies  were  thoroughly  catholic  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  After  his  wife's  death,  which  happened  in  1874,  the 
devotional  side  of  hia  nature,  always  strong,  became  more  pro- 
nounced. He  was  attracted  by  the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Mr 
Moody,  and  countenanced  the  efforts  made  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
out  of  a  conviction  that  by  these  means  a  stratum  of  society 
largely  outside  the  pale  of  the  Protestant  Churches  might  to  some 
extent  be  reached,  and  inspired  by  this  idea  he  laboured  earnestly 
and  hard  to  bring  the  wanderers  in. 

In  many  other  ways  he  exerted  himself  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Along  with  the  late  Mr  John  Scott,  the  Sector  of 
the  Berwick  Corporation  Academy,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Berwick  Museum,  and  no  Saturday  evening 
lectures  there  were  listened  to  by  larger  or  more  appreciative 
audiences  than  his.  Whether  he  discoursed  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
Anacharis  alsinastrum,  first  spotted  in  a  pond  at  Duns  by  Dr 
Johnston,  or  described  in  vivid  language  how  the  egg  of  the  fowl 
developed  into  the  chick,  he  reached  the  intelligence  of  all  by  his 
lucid  explanations. 

Though  seemingly  in  his  usual  health,  a  chill  caught  in  the 
middle  of  May  very,  rapidly  became  a  pneumonia.  He  was 
watched  with  anxious  care  by  Dr  Thomas  Fraser,  by  his  son  and 
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brother,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  His  funeral  was  the  largest  seen  in 
Berwick  for  a  long  time,  and  even  the  elements  appeared  to 
mourn  his  loss, — a  thick,  cold  mist  lay  over  the  old  Bonier  town 
and  veiled  the  sun.  It  was  Berwick  Fair  day,  and  the  parade  was 
full  of  shows,  but  these  were  all  closed  and  silent.  It  had  been 
his  habit  to  invite  the  show  people  annually  to  tea^  and  to  address 
to  them  some  words  of  counsel.  After  their  own  fashion  they 
showed  their  regard  and  regret.  In  all  the  silent  crowd  which 
lined  the  Berwick  streets,  not  one,  we  believe,  but  felt  that  he  or 
she  had  seen  the  last  of  a  personal  friend.  It  was  perhaps  merely 
a  singular  coincidence,  but  his  last  Bible  reading  was  on  humility. 
We  have  lingered  possibly  too  long  over  this  sketch,  fondly 
adding  another  touch  to  what  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect  portrait. 
It  may  serve,  however,  to  recall  to  those  who  knew  him  some 
traits  of  his  character,  to  convey  to  those  who  did  not,  some  faint 
conception  of  what  he  was.  The  lines  from  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  reveal,  as  well  as  human  words 
can  do,  the  secret  of  the  life  of  the  good  and  gentle  Philip 
Maclagan. 


DR  HENRY  CHARLES  GORDON. 

Many  in  the  profession  will  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr  Henry 
Charles  Gordon  with  very  great  regret.     On  graduating  in  medicine 
in  Aberdeen,  he  entered  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and  about  eight 
years  ago  went  to  Sierra  Leone.     Here  he  had  his  share  in  the  small 
frontier  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  more  than 
once  received  the  high  praise  of  the  commanding  officer.      Latterly 
he  also  held  the  post  of  Resident  Magistrate.     In  1888  he  devoted 
his  periodical  leave  of  absence  to  working  in  the  Public  Health 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.     His  cheerful  manner  and  courteous 
bearing  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  his  co-workers.     On  his 
return  last  year  to  this  country  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  pronounced  him 
suffering  from  aortic  mischief,  and  recommended  rest  and  no  return 
to  Africa.     But  Gordon  was  a  man  of  action,  and  after  resting  a 
little,  resumed  study,  took  his  degree  in  Public  Health,  and  passed 
his  promotion  examination  for  the  army.     Much  was  hoped  by  his 
friends  from  a  voyage  to  Australia,  but  this  was  more  than  counter- 
acted by  a  severe  attack  of  influenza.     Ordered  to  the  front  imme- 
diately after  his  return  to  the  Gold  Coast,  the  fatigues  of  the  ex- 
E edition  broke  him  down,  and  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  return 
ome.     But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  three  days  after  sailing  he  died 
off  the  African  coast  on  30th  May,  at  the  early  age  of  36  years. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  suffered  much,  but  never  com- 
plained, and  with  his  brave,  kindly  soldier's  heart,  he  was  the  first 
to  console  with  any  of  his  friends  in  sorrow. 


^ 


part  Sixst 


ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

L— HYSTERICAL  PYREXU.i 

By  J.  O.  Affleck,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Practice  of  Phyfiic  and  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  Edinburgh  Medical  School ;  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
EdinbuiglL 

Among  the  innumerable  manifestations  of  hysteria  or  the 
hysterical  state,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  bodily  temperature  have 
frooi  time  to  time  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians.  Febrile 
movements  of  sudden  and  startling  amount  have  been  noticed, 
and  extraordinary  readings,  such  as  110''  F.,  112''  F.,  or  more,  have 
been  recorded.  These  have  been  received  with  distrust  from  the 
fact,  which  seems  undeniable,  that  in  some  such  instances  tampering 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  with  the  thermometer  has  been  detected 
or  confessed.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  not  all  such  cases  are 
of  this  fictitious  character,  but  that  observations  made  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  in  such  a  way  as  absolutely  to  exclude  deception, 
have  proved  the  fact  that  there  occasionally  occur  in  hysteria 
extreme  degrees  of  temperature  elevation.  In  such  instanceS| 
however,  it  is  most  noteworthy  that  the  thermometric  reading  of  a 
hyperpyretic  point  has  not  the  same  significance  which  it  possesses 
in  acute  organic  disease;  and  that  whereas  in  rheumatic  fever, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  such  extreme  rises  of  temperature  are 
almost  always  quickly  fatal,  it  is  far  otherwise  in  hysteria.  Nor 
does  the  difference  seem  to  be  at  all  adequately  accounted  for  by 
the  transient  character  of  this  symptom,  but  in  all  probability  depends 
on  other  conditions  to  be  subsequently  referred  to  as  characterising 
the  mimicry  of  disease  so  usual  in  the  hysterical  Leaving  out  of 
view,  howeveri  for  the  present  these  sudden  and  phenomenal 
temperature  ranges,  I  would  seek  to  draw  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  persistent  febrile  temperature  of  more  or  less  continued  type,  of 
obviously  neurotic  origin,  occurring  as  a  symptom  of  hysteria^  and 
accompanied  with  other  febrile  phenomena,  yet  with  a  striking 
absence  of  some  of  the  most  cardinal  features  of  a  true  pyrexia. 

K.  S.,  single,  eet.  27,  was  admitted  to  Ward  28,  Royal  Infirmary, 
on  8th  December  1891,  complaining  of  headache,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
vomiting,  with  occasional  haematemesis.     The  patient  had  twice 

^  The  anbatance  of  this  paper  was  given  as  a  Clinical  Lecture  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 
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previouBly  been  under  mj  care  in  the  hospital  for  similar  complaints, 
but  on  neither  occasion  had  any  urgent  gastric  symptoms  been 
observed  while  she  was  under  treatment,  and  she  left  after  short 
periods  apparently  well.  She  occasionally  came  as  an  out  patient, 
and  always  complained  of  stomach  troubles,  several  times  alleging 
that  she  had  vomited  blood,  the  quantity  stated  being  generally 
"about  a  teacupful."  On  the  last  occasion,  however,  the  amount 
was  said  to  be  about  *'  two  bowlsful "  of  dark  red  or  brown  colour. 
The  vomiting  was  preceded  by  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  there  had 
been  loss  of  appetite  and  feebleness  for  several  months  prior  to  her 
admission. 

The  patient  on  examination  was  noticed  to  be  slightly  ansemic, 
but  there  was  not  the  pallor  indicative  of  extensive  Toss  of  blood. 
She  had  a  contented  although  somewhat  languid  expression,  and 
there  was  no  appearance  of  suffering.  She  was  tolerably  well 
nourished.  Her  tongue  was  large,  dry,  and  coated  with  a  thick 
yellowish  fur;  the  appetite  was  poor.  Physical  examination  of 
the  abdomen  revealed  no  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  or  elsewhere, 
and  all  the  abdominal  organs  seemed  healthy.  There  was,  however, 
obstinate  constipation.  Menstruation  had  for  some  time  past  been 
slightly  irregular,  a  period  being  occasionally  missed. 

None  of  the  other  systems  of  the  body  on  careful  examination 
showed  any  abnormal  condition  whatever. 

On  her  admission  the  patient  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  bed,  and 
placed  upon  a  very  light  diet.  Instructions  were  given  that  any- 
thing vomited  should  be  kept.  No  vomiting,  however,  nor  any- 
other  gastric  symptom  appeared,  and  the  only  point  which  attracted 
attention  was  a  rise  of  temperature  which  began  to  show  itself  three 
days  after  the  patient  came  to  the  Infirmary,  and  continued  to  occur 
each  day.  There  was  an  ascent  to  101®,  occasionally  to  102°,  and 
a  descent  again  to  normal,  these  rises  and  falls  being  at  irregular 
intervals,  the  maximum  sometimes  in  the  morning,  sometimes  in 
the  evening.  Only  once  or  twice  two  days  elapsed  without  any  rise 
of  the  temperature  at  all.  Observation  of  these  temperature 
fluctuations  led  to  frequent  examinations  of  the  various  systems  of 
the  body  with  a  view  of  finding  an  explanation,  but  the  result  was 
wholly  negative.  The  pulse  was  normally  under  100,  and  did  not 
appear  to  bear  any  close  relation  to  the  temperature,  but  the 
respirations  were  almost  always  rapid,  varying  from  30  to  50  per 
minute. 

These  symptoms  continued  for  about  five  weeks  (till  the  middle 
of  January  1892),  the  temperature  being  taken  morning  and  evening, 
but  now  a  four-hourly  observation  began  to  be  made.  For  a  week  the 
temperature  always  exceeded  for  some  part  of  the  day  102°,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  rose  to  104°.  Some  strange  phenomena  were  observed 
during  this  period.  On  the  evening  of  17th  January,  about  8  p.m., 
the  temperature  was  found  to  be  105°-2.  At  12  o'clock  it  suddenly 
fell  to  97°,  and  with  this  there  appeared  a  copious  urticaria  rash  over 
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the  tmnk  and  arms.     By  2  A.M.  on  the  18th  this  eruption  had 
disappeared,  and  the  temperature  then  quickly  rose  to  103'',  and 
subsequently   104°.      The    duration    of   these  high    points    was 
apparently  short,  since  when  the  temperature  was  again  taken,  say 
within  an  hour,  a  lower  reading  was  registered.     Still  at  no  time 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  January  was  the  temperature 
normal  when   taken   either  by  day  or  night.     About  the  end  of 
January  a  change  began  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  daily  rises  of 
temperature  to  103°  or  more  alternating  with  rapid  falls  to  sub- 
normal (97°),  the  duration  of  these  being  nearly  equal,  and  this 
continued    during   the   remainder  of   the   patient's   stay  in    the 
Infirmary — the  maximum,  however,  gradually  tending  to  assume  a 
lower  point  (101°).     Even  up  to  the  day  of  her  dismissal  (on  28th 
April  1892)  the  temperature  was  never  an  entire  day  without  some 
marked  irregularity.     It  would  unduly  prolong  this  notice  to  give 
details  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  from  day  to  day,  or 
even  from  week  to  week,  but  one  remarkable  occurrence  deserves 
to  be  recorded.     On  the  evening  of  February  16th,  the  temperature 
at   8  o'clock   was  found   to   be   106°  in   the  right  axilla.     The 
resident  physician,  Dr  John  Orr,  was  sent  for,  and  at  8*15  made 
personally  the  following  observations  simultaneously  with  three 
thermometers:  in  mouth,  109°'6;  in  right  axilla,  108°'8;  in  left 
axilla,  107°-6. 

The  patient  made  no  special  complaint  beyond  a  slight  sense  of 
shivering  and  thirst.  The  pulse  was  100,  and  the  respirations  22. 
The  temperature  fell  as  follows : — 

Mouth. 

10  P.M.,  105 

2  A.M.  (on  17th),  100-2 
4  A.M.,  96-6 

6  A.M.,  97-4 

This  was  the  only  occasion  when  any  marked  difference  was 
observed  between  the  temperature  at  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Occasional  observations  were  made  of  the  rectal  temperature,  but 
any  difference  was  merely  fractional.  The  temperature  at  no  time 
appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  use  of  antipyretic  remedies,  of 
which  ample  and  repeated  trial  was  made. 

During  all  the  period  of  the  patient's  stay  in  the  Infirmary,  not- 
withstanding these  daily  febrile  manifestations,  she  seemed  to  suffer 
little  or  none  in  her  health.  Her  bodily  condition  kept  up,  and 
her  weight  increased  very  markedly,  as  she  gained  progressively  over 
a  stone  (shortly  after  admission  her  weight  was  7  st.  10  lbs.,  on 
leaving  the  Infirmary  9  st.  4  lbs.)  Her  diet,  although  light,  con- 
sisting of  fish,  chicken,  milk,  vegetables,  bread  and  butter,  eta,  was 
ample  in  quantity,  and  her  appetite  was  good.  Frequent  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  showed  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  to  be  perfectly 


Bight  axilla. 

Left  axilla. 

Pulse. 

Besp. 

lols-e 

10°6 

94 

30 

100-6 

100-8 

76 

24 

97 

97-4 

72 

•  36 

97-4 

98-2 

84 

36 
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normal.  Tliere  was  no  marked  disturbance  of  the  circulation  as  a 
rule,  the  pulse  very  rarely  rising  to  100.  It  varied  considerably, 
however,  and  was  in  no  apparent  ratio  to  the  temperature.  Its 
average  was  somewhat  over  80.  The  respirations  showed  much 
increase,  the  rate  varying  from  30  to  over  50  per  minute.  It  was 
most  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  sleep  the  patient  invariably 
breathed  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  18  to  20  per  minute. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  her  admission  this  patient's  con- 
dition puzzled  me  greatly.  The  temperature  curves  were  some- 
what suggestive  of  typhoid  fever,  and  tongue  and  pulse-rate  seemed 
to  point  in  the  same  direction,  but  her  look  was  wholly  against  it. 
The  next  view  was  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  case  of  acute 
tuberculosis,  to  which  some  probability  was  lent  by  the  markedly 
irregular  course  of  the  temperature,  the  accelerated  breathing*,  and 
the  occasional  recurrence  ot  copious  perspirations.  A  careful  and 
repeated  examination  of  the  chest,  however,  revealed  absolutely  no 
morbid  condition  there,  and  the  same  was  true  of  all  the  other 
organs 

The  considerations  which  led  me  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  prob- 
ably neurotic  origin  of  the  symptoms  were  the  remarkable  absence 
of  illness  in  the  patient,  such  as  one  might  reasonably  have  expected 
to  find  where  a  daily  high  temperature  had  existed  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  especially  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  girl  which  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  went  on, 
taken  in  connexion  with  certain  events  recalled  from  her  previous 
history  when  she  was  under  my  care  before.     She  described  with 
great  accuracy  of  dates  various  attacks  of  hssmatemesis  which  she 
alleged  to  have  occurred  during  several  years  past,  and  for  some  of 
which  she  had  come  into  the  Infirmary  for  treatment ;  but  not  only 
was  there  never  any  occurrence  of  this  kind  while  she  was  in  the 
hospital,  but  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  all  gastric  disturb- 
ance.    It  was  recalled,  too,  that  on  several  occasions  previously  the 
patient  had  presented  herself  at  the  Infirmary  with  the  whole  front 
of  her  chest  raw  and  discharging  from  cantharides  blisters  which 
she  had  applied  with  the  alleged  object  of  relieving  her  stomach 
pain.     I  had  remarked  on  each  of  these  occasions  how  singularly 
free  she  was  from  all  evidence  of  sufiering,  and  how  pleased  she 
seemed  to  be  with  the  heroic  measures  she  had  of  her  own  accord 
adopted.     Moreover,  during  her  present  stay  in  the  hospital  there 
have  been  on  several  occasions  manifestations  of  hysterical  excite- 
ment on  trifling  provocation. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  the  temperature  phenomena  by 
hysteria  it  is  natural  to  consider  whether  it  is  consistent  with  what 
we  alreadv  know  of  merely  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system — that  that  condition  should  produce  a  clinical  history  so 
strikingly  uniform  as  this.  That  the  bodily  temperature  occasion- 
ally in  hysteria  suddenly  rises  to  very  high  degrees  is  now  well 
known,  but  it  has  not  until  recently  been  so  generally  recognised 
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that  there  may  be  febrile  manifestations  of  a  more  or  less  continued 
and  regular  type  occurring  as  pure  neuroses.^  Wunderlich  records 
a  case  which,  as  regards  the  continuance  of  the  high  temperature, 
the  occasional  appearance  of  urticaria,  and  other  symptoms,  strongly 
resembles  that  now  described,  and  which  lasted  for  over  a  year. 

But  an  interesting  question  is  suggested  by  cases  of  this  kind — 
namely.  Are  these  hysterical  high  temperatures  examples  of  true 
pyrexia,  and  are  all  the  conditions  constituting  a  genuine  fever 
present  ?  Evidently  not,  at  least  not  in  all  cases.  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  can  have  a  true  example  of  fever  which  does  not  show  a 
wasting  or  consuming  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  solid  and  fluid, 
and  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted.  Yet  in 
E[.  S.  we  have  a  tolerably  persistent  daily  high  temperature  with 
no  wasting,  but  on  the  contrary  increase  in  body  weight,  and  all 
the  appearances  of  comparative  health.  In  accounting  for  this 
anomalous  condition,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that  in  the 
pyrexia  of  hysteria  we  have  some  of  the  symptoms  of  fever  detached 
and  set  forth  independently,  while  the  essential  ones  are  not  mani- 
fested at  all.  In  other  mimicries  of  hysteria  it  is  often  the  more 
evidential  symptoms  of  a  maladv  (the  symptoms  which  first  im« 
press)  that  come  to  the  front,  while  the  more  occult,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  important  elements  in  a  morbid  process  are  not  produced. 
This  is  well  seen  in  such  a  condition  as  hysterical  paralysis,  where 
one  may  sometimes  see  many  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  a 
transverse  myelitis  continued  over  a  lengthened  period  with  few 
if  any  of  the  trophic  disturbances  which  are  never  absent  from  a 
genuine  case.  So  in  hysterical  aphonia,  hysterical  anuria,  and, 
in  fact,  in  a1nu>6t  all  hysterical  conditions. 

It  is,  indeed)  difficult  to  find  toy  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
heat  anomalies  in  hysteria.  It  might  be  held  that  there  may  be 
excessive  and  irregular  heat  discharge  without  any  necessanr,  or  at 
least  proportionate  increase  in  heat  production,  or  that  the  heat 
discharge  may  be  unequally  distributea  both  in  time  and  place — 
great  at  one  period,  abnormally  little  at  another ;  and  high  m  some 
areas  of  the  body,  low  in  others.  In  any  case,  the  essential  clinical 
features  of  a  true  fever  are  absent — the  nutritive  changes  and  loss 
of  weight. 

In  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  communication,  "  De  la 
fi^vre  hyst^rique,"  by  M.  Boulay,  in  the  Gazette  dee  Hdpitaux,  25th 
and  27th  December  1890,  whicn  has  come  under  my  notice  since 
commencing  this  paper,  a  comprehensive  account  is  given  of  the 
whole  subject  in  its  clinical  and  pathological  aspects,  founded  upon 
recorded  cases  of  many  observers,  of  which  a  good  bibliography  is 
furnished.     M.  Boulay  describes  two  groups  of  cases,  viz. : — 

*  Briquet  in  his  treatise  on  Hysteria  recognises  the  existence  of  hysterical 
fever  of  continued  form.  Briand  and  many  other  French  authorities  describe 
a  similar  condition.  Debove  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  hysterical  fever 
lasting  three  years,  and  Bari^  describes  a  similar  example. 
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1.  Th  ose  where  the  pyrexia  is  the  leading  or  only  symptom. 

2.  Th  ose  where  along  with  the  fever  there  are  phenomena 
simulating  more  or  less  closely  visceral  affections, — e.^.,  typhoid^ 
meningitis,  peritonitis,  etc.,  this  class  being  by  far  the  larger  of 
the  two. 

Confining  attention  at  present  to  the  first  of  these  groups,  with 
which  the  case  now  under  consideration  corresponds,  it  is  interesting* 
to  note  that  the  general  description  given  as  the  result  of  all  the 
recorded  observations  agrees  in  every  main  particular  with  that  noiiv 

I  presented  of  the  patient  E.  S. : — '^  Dans  tons  les  cas  de  ce  genre, 
a  fi^vre  est  caract^risde  par  son  extreme  in*^gularit^ ;  il  n'y  a  pas 
deux    traces   thermograpniques   se   ressemblant.     La  marche   est 
tantdt    continue,  avec    ou   sans    exacerbations   vesp^rales,   tanfdt 
r^mittente.     Pendant  quelques  jours,  elle.  pent   prendre   le   type 
intermittent.     .     .     .     La  dur^e  est  tr^s  variable:   elle  varie  de 
quelques  semaines  k  plusieiirs   mois  ou  mdme  plusieurs  annees. 
Dans  tons  les  cas,  la  defervescence  se  fait  brusquement,  et  sans 
crise :  le  sujet  est  gu^ri  du  jour  au  lendemain.     Les  ph^nomfenes 
g^n^raux  n  ofFrent  rien  de  constant.     Tant6t,  ils  sont  presque  nuls 
et  la  langue  reste  humide,  tant6t,  il  y  a  un  veritable  syndrome 
febrile:  il  y  a  du  malaise,  de  la  courbature,  de  la  c^phalalgie,  un 
^tat  saburral  des  premieres  voies  digestives,  sans  que,  d'ailleurs,  ces 
signes  soient  toujours  en  rapport  avec  I'intensit^  de  I'hyperthermie. 
De  m6me  les  sueurs,  I'acc^l^ration  du  pouls,  la  sensation  de  chaleur 
sont  souvent  en  disaccord  avec  le  degr6  de  temperature.     II  semble 
qu'il  y  ait  alors  une  dissociation  des  elements  qu'on  est  habitu^  k 
voir  constituer  le  complexus  febrile.     Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
remarquable,  c'est  Tabsence  d'amaigrissement.      Ga   ph^nomene, 
d^jd.  signal^  par  M.  le  professeur  Debove,  a  ^t^  not^  ^galement  par 
MM.  Barie  et  Fabre." 

As  explaining  the  pathology  of  this  condition,  M.  Boulay  refers 
to  the  cerebral  thermic  centres  of  Eulenberg,  Landois,  and 
others,  but  especially  to  their  more  precise  localisation  by  Arousohn, 
Sachs,  Ott,  and  Girard,  who  describe  certain  areas  in  the  neigh^^ 
bourhood  of  the  corpus  striatum,  optic  thalamus,  and  at  the  point  of 
decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  the  medulla,  excitation  of  which  stimu- 
lates the  production  of  heat ;  and  to  two  other  areas  in  the  cortex 
near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  of  which  the 
excitation  produces  depression  or  loss  of  heat,  the  former  centres 
being  thermogenetic  and  related  largely  to  the  muscular  motor 
paths — the  latter  being  thermotaxic  or  inhibitory.  He  regards  the 
phenomena  of  hysterical  fever  as  depending  upon  a  functional 
paralysis  of  these  latter  centres  rather  than  to  an  over-stimulation 
of  those  concerned  in  thermogenesis.  In  any  case  the  heat  equili- 
brium is  disturbed,  and  pyrexia  is  the  result ;  and  he  points  out 
that  such  disturbance  may  readily  be  made  in  hysteria  with  far 
greater  precision  and  limitation  than  the  disturbances  produced  by 
experimentation  or  even  by  disease. 
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Although^  then,  the  purely  neurotic  natnre  of  the  case  of  K.  S. 
appears  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt,  I  do  not  lose  siglit  of  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  something  else  of  more  serious  significance 
underlying  the  condition.  In  other  words,  that  the  hysteria  may, 
as  we  know  it  sometimes  does,  mask  some  grave  organic  disease 
either  existing  or  impending.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly  for  this  reason 
that  I  did  not  yield'  to  the  temptation  to  treat  the  special  symptoms 
by  ignoring  them,  and  to  refrain  from  taking  temperature  and  other 
observations,  lest  the  phenomena  might  after  all  be  largely  due  to 
or  greatly  aggravated  by  suggestion.  I*  have  rather  continued  to 
observe  the  case  with  the  view  of  confirming  the  diagnosis,  and  I 
confess  the  belief  in  its  accuracy  gains  strength  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  treatment,  too,  of  this  patient  I  had  from  the  first  a  strong 
desire  to  resort  to  hypnotic  suggestion  as  a  therapeutic  measure, 
according  to  the  practice  now  largely  pursued,  especially  by  French 
physicians,  in  hysterical  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  know  from  the 
observations  of  Debove,  Dumontpallier,  and  others,  that  the  tem- 
perature can  be  thus  influenced,  although  apparently  much  more 
readily  in  the  upward  than  in  the  downward  direction. 

I  have  hitherto,  however,  directed  the  treatment  to  the  patient's 
general  health,  for  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  in  a  larg;e 
number  of  instances  hysteria  is  an  indication  expressed  through  the 
nervous  system  of  a  general  nutritive  disturbance  or  depression; 
^d  by  an  endeavour  to  bring  all  the  functions  into  healthy  action, 
to  raise  the  level  of  her  physical  strength. 

The  result  would  seem  to  show  that  the  plan  is  the  right  one, 
since  not  only  is  there  a  progressive  increase  in  body  weight  and 
improvement  in  appearance,  but  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  in 
the  more  prominent  hysterical  symptoms  to  pass  away.  The  tem- 
perature aisturbances,  although  still  existing  to  a  certain  extent, 
are  greatly  less  marked  and  of  shorter  duration  (they  may  now  be 
absent  for  days  together)  than  at  any  time  during  the  period  the 
patient  has  been  under  observation. 

The  points  I  would  desire  to  emphasize  in  this  case  are : — 

1.  That  there  may  exist  over  a  lengthened  period  cases  of  daily 
rises  of  bodily  temperature,  very  misleading  from  their  closely 
simulating  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease,  and  yet  wholly 
dependent  upon  disturbed  nervous  influence  (hysteria). 

2.  That  a  careful  observation  of  such  cases,  including  regular 
weighing  and  frequent  urea  estimation,  will  probably  bring  out 
the  fact  that  no  excessive  tissue  waste  is  in  progress. 

3.  That  there  will  usually  be  found,  on  careful  observation,  other 
symptoms,  or  a  history,  pointing  to  hysterical  neurosis. 
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H— THE  LATEST  WORK  ON  DYSPEPSIA. 

By  A.  LooKHABT  Gillespie,  ILB.,  M.B.C.P.K,  Medical  Begistiar, 

Edinbuigh  Royal  Infirmary. 

Science  is  rapidly  replacing  empiricism  in  the  treatment  of 
gastric  disorders,  and  every  month  sees  some  new  procedure  for 
gaining  new  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  processes  which. 
go  on  in  that  viscus  in  health  or  disease.  Not  only  are  ne^ir 
methods  advertised,  but  olinical  evidence  also  accumulates  with 
regard  to  those  which  have  reached,  what  we  might  call,  the  age 
of  puberty. 

The  different  tests  devised  by  Ewald  and  others  to  demonstrate 
both  the  motility  and  digestive  power  of  the  stomach  have  lately 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
As  salol  splits  into  phenol  and  salicylic  acid  only  in  alkaline  or 
neutral  media,  and  as  it  is  not  absorbed  until  this  action  has  taken 
place,  Ewald  and  Sievus  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  drug  as  an 
indicator  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  food  remained  in  the 
stomach.     Under  normal  circumstances,  they  found  that  salicylic 
acid  could  be  found  in  the  urine  in  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  one  hour  and  a  quarter.     They  concluded,  however,  that  to 
perform  the  test  properly,  the  salol  should  only  be  given  when  the 
stomach  contents  have  become  markedly  acid, — ^that.  is,  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  meals.     It  was  soon  found  clinically, 
however  —  Kullmann  (1),^   Brunner  (2),   Decker  (3),  Leo   (4), 
Pal  (5),  and  Bodczjewski  (6) — that  although  in  cases  of  dilated 
stomach,  especially  where  the  pylorus  was  much  contracted,  the 
salicylic  acid  did  not  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  yet  the  varia- 
tions in  health  were  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  useful  deductions. 
More  particular  statements  as  to  the  reactions  in  health  and 
disease  were  made  by  Wolff  (12),  who  found  the  normcd  limit  to 
be  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  by  Haberlin  (13),  who  found  the 
reaction  delayed  in  87  per  cent  of  all  cancer  cases  examined  by 
him. 

But  others— Huber  (7),  Bourget  (8),  Silberstein  (9),  Ochmen  (10) 
— in  working  at  the  subject,  found  that  all  traces  of  the  salol  dis- 
appear from  the  urine  in  health  in  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven 
hours,  while  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach  or  enfeeble- 
ment  of  its  walls,  forty  to  sixty-six  hours  may  elapse  before  the 
disappearance  occurs. 

These  clinical  observations,  curiously  enough,  are  in  direct 
antagonism  to  some  experimental  work  lately  chronicled.  In  the 
last  edition  of  his  great  work  on  Digestion,  Ewald  (11)  mentions 
that  there  is  a  very  considerable  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  acid  throughout,  and  this  has 
been  corroborated  by  Macfadyen  in  some  observations  made  on  the 
^  Figures  within  parentheses  refer  to  bibliography  at  end  of  article. 
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contents  of  the  ileum  in  man.  The  acidity  is  due  to  acetic  and 
lactic  acids ;  and  it  can  easily  be  proved  that  salol  is  prevented 
from  splitting  into  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids  by  a  solution  of 
acetic  acid 

Klemperer's  oil  method  may  just  be  mentioned  to  be  dismissed, 
but  several  well-known  observers  have  recommended  the  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  Ewald 
advised  the  use  of  salol. 

Known  generally  as  Giinzberg's  test,  it  has  apparently  been 
independently  worked  out  by  Sahli  (14)  in  Berne,  and  by  Margan 
in  France.  The  main  idea  of  the  process  is,  to  judge  by  the 
length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  ingestion  of  iodide  of 
potash  and  its  appearance  in  the  saliva.  The  salt  is  enclosed  in  a 
caoutchouc  tube  stoppered  with  fibrin,  each  writer  on  the  subject 
having  a  favourite  form.  The  time  taken  in  digesting  the  fibrin 
determines  the  appearance  of  the  iodide  in  the  saliva,  dependent, 
of  course,  on  the  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach. 

Penzoldt  and  Faber  (15)  also  used  iodide  of  potash  enclosed  in 
gelatine,  to  test  the  absorptive  power  simply.  Giinzberg's  test  has 
recently  been  investigated  by  Drs  Symons  Eccles  (16)  and  Tolcher 
Eccles  (17), — indeed,  their  investigations  are  not  yet  completed, 
bnt,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  consider  the  test  of  value. 
They  first  examine  the  activity  of  aisorptian  of  the  stomach  by 
means  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  which,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lauder 
Brunton,  soon  appears  in  the  urine,  and  may  be  detected  in  that 
fluid  by  its  reaction  when  liquor  potassse  is  added.  Then  they  use 
Gtinzberg's  capsule  to  estimate  the  digestive  power.  The  normal 
reactive  period  for  the  latter  they  give  as  seventy-eight  minutes. 
Some  practical  observations  on  these  methods  will  also  be  found 
noted  in  some  cases  of  dilated  stomach  narrated  by  Dr  Cutler  (18). 

In  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  Dr  Einhorn,  in  1890,  intro- 
duced a  ''  stomach-bucket,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a  silver  bucket,  hollow, 
of  the  shape  of  the  bulb  of  a  probang,  and  with  an  open  top.  This 
bucket  is  swallowed  and  recovered  again  by  means  of  a  silk  thread 
attached  to  it  It  generally  contains  siifficient  of  the  stomach 
contents  to  test  for  free  HCl.  A  good  description  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Dublin  Journal  for  February  last  by  Dr  H.  C. 
Tweedy  (19). '  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  it  is  more 
simple  and  easy  to  use  than  the  tube,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  general  practitioner,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  attendant 
on  its  use. 
j^  It  does  not  appear  that  this  method  has  any  advantages  over  th^ 
tube,  for  if  a  tube  with  a  very  soft  rubber  end  or  nozzle,  however 
stiff  the  rest  of  it  may  be,  be  used,  cases  suffering  from  cancer  or 
ulcer  may  be  examined  with  ease  and  without  danger. 

Dr  Soltan  Fenwick,  writing  on  this  subject,  imputes  all  sorts 
of  dangers  to  the  process  of  washing  out  the  stomach — convulsions 
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and  tetany,  syncope  and  sudden  death,  perforation  and  haemorrhage, 
injury  and  poisoning,  may  in  his  opinion  resalt  from  it.  The  con- 
vulsions, he  says,  it  is  true,  may  only  be  set  up  by  the  irritation  of 
the  passage  of  the  tube,  the  existing  dilated  stomach  accounting 
for  the  tendency.  But  he  is  on  surer  ground  when  he  speaks  of 
the  dangers  which  may  occur  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  if  strong 
expulsive  efforts  are  made  by  the  patient  during  the  passage  of 
the  tube.  He  recommends  a  more  discriminating  employment  of 
lavage. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Harvey  Attfield  (20)  reports  most 
excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  affections  by 
lavage ;  while  Prof.  Chas.  Q.  Stockton  (21),  and  H.  M.  Fisher,  M.D. 
(28),  also  recommend  it 

Dr  Einhorn  (22)  has  invented  an  electrode  for  use  in  the 
stomach  of  much  the  same  form  as  his  "  stomach- bucket,"  the  silk 
thread  in  this  case  being  replaced  by  a  soft  wire  clothed  in  india- 
rubber.  The  circuit  is  as  usual  completed  by  introducing  some 
water  into  the  stomach,  and  placing  the  other  electrode  on  the 
epigastric  region.  The  author  claims  to  have  increased  the  acidity 
of  the  contents  by  this  means,  and  to  have  diminished  the  absorp- 
tion period  for  the  chemical  tests,  as  Ewald  has  claimed  before 
him.  Wolff  (24),  however,  categorically  denies  this,  observing, 
however,  that  the  current  may  be  of  use  in  dilating  oesophageal 
strictures  (!),  and  in  restoring  tone  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in 
atonic  ectasis ;  while  Dr  Stockton  (23)  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
its  use  in  all  cases  in  which  the  motility  of  the  stomach  walls  is 
weakened.  Cases  with  marked  gastric  catarrh  do  best  with  the 
continuous  current,  the  anode  being  used  within. 

Gastric  ulcer  has,  as  usual,  come  in  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion.  Dreschfeld  (25),  in  the  Medical  Chronicle  for  last  year, 
gave  a  full  description  of  our  later  knowledge,  while  Henry  (26), 
last  February,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  pointed  out  that  the 
hyperacidity  found  in  such  cases  is  a  relative  term.  In  one  class 
of  patients,  for  instance  in  chlorotic  women,  a  normal  acidity  is  often 
hyperacid  to  the  stomach  walls.  He  points  out  well,  too,  that 
injury  to  the  stomach  walls,  if  the  acidity  present  be  relatively 
normal,  will  not  produce  an  ulcer ;  but  if  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
5  per  cent  say,  be  injected  into  the  viscus,  "  the  loss  of  substance, 
instead  of  rapidly  healing,  would  degenerate  into  a  typical  jx)und 
ulcer." 

The  latest  note  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Weir's  (27),  in  the 
New  International  Medical  Magazine,  who  discusses  some  cases  of 
laparotomy  for  perforating  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  gives 
some  history  of  the  operation. 

The  effect  which  the  presence  of  albuminoids  has  on  the  reactions 
and  properties  of  free  HCl  is  attracting  more  attention.  Hayeni 
and  Winter's  (29,  30)  method,  as  published  in  their  book,  lately 
reviewed  in  this  Journal,  has  provoked  considerable  criticism. 
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Boaveret  and  Magnien  (31),  and  Wagner  (32)  of  St  Petersbui^, 
have  published  notes  on  the  process.  The  first  two  named  think 
it  cQQibrous  and  little  suited  for  its  purpose ;  the  last  has  a  better 
opinion  of  it,  but  thinks  it  needs  further  corroboration. 

Sosenheim  (33)  has  written  fully  on  the  effect  albuminoids  and 
amido-acids  have  on  HCl,  and  took  occasion  to  doubt  the  results 
obtained  by  Salkowski  and  Kumagawa  (34).  This  led  Salkowski 
(35)  to  repeat  his  experiments  with  amido-acids,  and  to  modify  his 
opinions  concerning  them.  His  latest  research  shows  that  the 
presence  of  amido-acids  during  peptic  digestion  only  exerts  a  slight 
malign  influence. 

The  micro-organisms  of  the  stomach  have  not  been  troubled 
much  lately ;  the  only  note  on  the  subject  is  a  paper  by  £.  Hirsch- 
feld  (36),  on  the  effect  of  an  artificial  gastric  juice  on  acetic  and 
lactic  fermentation,  in  which  he  shows  that  HCl  alone  is  a  more 
powerful  germicide  than  HCl  pltis  pepsine. 

The  only  other  thing  of  note  is  a  pretty  little  quarrel  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  pages  of  FJliiger's  Archiv  between  Prof. 
Wagner  on  the  one  hand,  and  C.  Friedheim  and  H.  Leo  on  the 
other,  about  the  merits  of  Leo's  calcium  carbonate  test  for  HCl. 
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III.— ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  APPARENTLY 

DROWNED. 

By  William  Alexander,  M.D.y  Brigade  Smgeon,  A.M.D.,  Glencone. 
(Bead  before  the  Medieo-CMrurgieal  Sodeiy  of  Edinhwrgh,  Mh  May  1892.) 

Death  by  drowning  is  the  result  of  sufifocation,  either  from  the 
direct  introduction  of  water  into  the  air  passages,  or  from  closure 
of  the  glottis,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  conditions.  To 
attempt  resuscitation  with  any  possibility  of  success,  the  tendency 
to  closure  of  the  glottis  should  be  removed,  thus  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  fluid  to  escape  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  after- 
wards for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr  Howard,  read  in  London  Medical  Society, 
October  22nd,  1888,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  most  effectual 
method  of  keeping  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  open  during  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform,  etc.,  was  by  forcibly  extending  the  neck 
backwards,  which  raised  the  valve.  Shortly  after  this,  when 
engaged  in  instructing  a  detachment  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps 
on  the  subject,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  the  simple  procedure 
recommended  by  Dr  Howard  was  equally  applicable  in  cases  of 
apparent  death  from  drowning,  and  I  became  aware  that  the 
instructions  laid  down  in  certain  official  manuals  were  erroneous, 
and  the  illustrations  on  the  subject  misleading. 

1  have  not  access  to  the  original  descriptive  teachings  of  Drs 
Sylvester  and  Marshall  Hall  on  the  subject,  but  in  the  manual 
before  me  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  descriptions  given 
in  it  are  as  follows : — 

Dr  Sylvester's  Method. — "  Place  the  patient  on  his  back  on  a 
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fiat  surface,  inclined  a  little  upwards  from  the  feet  Baise  and 
support  the  head  and  shoulders  on  a  small  firm  cushion,  or  folded 
article  of  dress  placed  under  the  shoulder  blades.  Draw  forward 
the  tongue  and  keep  it  projected  beyond  the  lips ;  an  elastic  band 
over  the  tongue  and  under  the  chin  will  answer  the  purpose ;  or 
a  piece  of  string  or  tape  may  be  tied  round  them,  or  by  raising  the 
lower  jaw  the  teeth  may  be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that 
position."  Then  follows  the  extension  movements.  Any  one  who 
has  tried  to  follow  this  description  practically  will  be  aware  of  the 
great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  dealing  with  the  tongue  in 
such  a  manner,  and  the  result  of  such  procedure  on  the  epiglottis 
is  at  least  problematical,  and  many  years  ago  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  showed  that  this  method  of  raising  the  epiglottis  was 
inefficient 

Dr  Marshall  Hairs  Method  is  more  scientific,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — **  Place  the  patient  on  the  ground  face  downwards,  and 
one  of  the  arms  under  the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids 
will  more  readily  escape  from  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  itself 
will  fall  forward,  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  free,"  etc. 
It  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  if  this  position  will  forcibly 
counteract  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  but  with  the  body 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  feet  raised  and  the  head  more  forcibly 
extended  backwards,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  for  establish- 
ing artificial  respiration. 

In  my  lectures  of  instruction  on  this  subject  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  teaching  a  combination  of  the  two  plans,  Sylvester's  and 
Marshall  Hall's.  Having  first  placed  the  patient  on  his  back  on 
an  inclined  plane  with  the  feet  raised,  and  the  head  thrown  forcibly 
backwards,  which  insures  the  raising  of  the  epiglottis,  thus 
affording  a  means  of  exit  to  any  fluid  in  the  air  tubes,  and  likewise 
a  means  of  entrance  for  air  when  artificial  respiration  commences ; 
with  an  assistant  to  steady  the  feet,  the  forearms  are  seized  and 
forcibly  extended  above  the  head,  then  brought  down  suddenly 
to  side,  a  hand  of  each  operator  at  the  scune  time  pressing  down- 
wards the  ribs  in  front ;  the  patient  is  then  rolled  over,  taking 
care  that  the  face  is  not  injured,  then  brought  back  quickly  to 
original  position.  This  is  to  be  repeated  18  times  to  the  minute, 
and  always  to  the  same  side,  till  natural  respiration  is  established, 
as  it  seems  in  accordance  with  reason  that  if  water  has  invaded 
the  lungs,  it  would  give  the  person  a  better  chance  of  resuscitation 
to  thus  clear  one  lung  by  gravitation  and  expulsion,  and  when 
life  was  restored  then  to  vary  the  position.  Warmth  should,  of 
course,  be  promoted  by  friction  and  hot  fiannels  if  available,  care 
bein^  taken  not  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  by  pouring  brandy 
or  other  alcoholic  drink  into  the  mouth  before  the  power  of 
swallowing  is  re-established. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  method  I  propose  except  in  the 
application  of  previous  methods.    The  subject  was  fully  explained. 
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80  far  back  as  November  1863,  by  Dr  Bobert  L.  Bowles,  yet 
practices  which  were  then  and  subsequently  demonstrated  as 
impossibilities  have  been  allowed  to  reappear  in  our  text-books 
all  these  years.  It  is  in  the  hope  of.  improving  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  that  I  venture  to  bring  it  forward  again  in  1892. 


IV.-TWO  CASES  OF  PISTOL  WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST- 

By  P.  A.  NiOHToroALB,  M.B.  Edin.,  Johoie  Government  Hospital, 

Stiaits  Settlements. 

Case  I. — A  Chinese  coolie,  aged  28,  was  admitted  to  hospital 
on  Oct.  22nd  suffering  from  a  pistol  wound  of  the  chest  On  exa- 
mination the  bullet  was  found  to  have  entered  the  lower  angle  of 
the  right  scapula  posteriorly,  to  have  passed  through  the  rig}it  lung 
in  a  somewhat  upward  and  inward  direction,  and  to  be  lying  just 
beneath  the  skin  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  anteriorly,  half 
an  inch  internal  to  the  nipple  line.  The  bullet,  which  weighed 
80  grains,  was  removed  without  difficultv,  and  simple  antiseptic 
dressings  applied.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  ot  emphysema, 
especially  over  the  anterior  attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
a  good  aeal  of  blood  was  expectorated  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days.  Temperature  and  puise  remained  normal  throughout,  in 
spite  of  patient  refusing  to  keep  to  his  bed,  or  to  eat  anything 
except  the  usual  Chinese  rice  diet  The  wounds  healed  rapidly, 
and  ne  was  discharged  cured  on  the  twenty-second  day. 

Case  II.  was  also  a  Chinese  coolie,  aged  36,  admitted  into 
hospital  on  February  14th.  On  the  previous  day  a  bullet,  weigh- 
ing 120  grains,  struck  the  seventh  rib  posteriorly  in  a  line  with  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  right  scapula,  wounded  the  lung,  ran  along  the 
rib,  and  was  extracted  2|  inches  in  front  of  the  mid-axillary  line. 
There  was  considerable  emphysema  around  the  wound  of  entrance 
and  along  the  course  of  the  bullet,  and  patient  was  still  suffering 
from  shock  on  admission.  Temperature  and  pulse  remained 
normal  till  the  eighteenth  day,  when  the  wounds  were  healed,  and 
he  was  discharged  well 

These  two  cases  show  the  remarkable  amount  of  vitality  possessed 
by  the  ordinary  Chinese  coolie,  and  his  comparative  indifference  to 
pain  and  injury. 


{ 
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v.— SOME  QUESTIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  TUBERCULOSIS 

OF  THE  UPPER  AIR  PASSAGES. 

By  P.  M'Brids,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  F.RS.E.,  Anral  Surgeon  and  Laiyngo- 
logist  to  the  EdinbuTgli  Royal  Infiiroary  ;  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  tne 
Ear  and  Throat,  Edinbuigh  School  of  Medicine. 

{Bead  before  the  Edinburgh  MedicO'Chirvirgical  Society,  let  June  1892.) 

The  pathological  identity  of  lupus  and  tuberculosis  can,  I  think, 
be  no  longer  disputed.  To  anyone  who  investigates  even  cursorily 
modem  literature  on  the  tubercle  bacillus,  it  must  be  evident  that 
this  organism  is  responsible  for  both  diseases,  and  we  must  there- 
fore admit  that  lupus  and  tuberculosis  are  but  manifestations 
of  the  same  process.  Thus  the  microscopic  structure  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  identical ;  diffuse  tuberculosis  has  been  produced  from 
the  inoculation  of  lupus  tissue ;  a  skin  disease  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  lupus  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cutaneous  orifices  leading  from  deep  tubercular 
foci ;  lupus  reacts  to  Koch's  tuberculin ;  and,  finally,  many  patients 
suffering  from  the  cutaneous  malady  also  present  other  evidences 
of  tuberculosis.  While,  therefore,  now  quite  convinced  that  lupus 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  tuberculosis,  I  shall  still,  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  retain  the  term  with  the  view  of  making  clear 
the  points  which  I  desire  to  bring  out  Indeed,  the  clinical 
distinctions  between  what  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  described 
as  lupus  of  mucous  membranes  and  what  is  termed  tuberculosis 
are  often  so  marked  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  abandon  the 
designation. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  compare  in  a  general  way  the 
manifestations  produced  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  respectively. 
When  the  organism  attacks  a  dermoid  surface  it  commonly 
produces  the  condition  known  as  lupus,  but  in  very  exceptional 
instances  true  tubercular  ulcers  are  formed,  more  particularly  in 
parts  where  skin  is  approaching  mucous  membrane,  but  sometimes 
in  other  areas,  such  as  the  arms  and  legs.  When  the  anterior 
nares  are  attacked  true  lupus  is  probably  more  common  than 
typical  tuberculosis.  The  former  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  a  nodular  infiltration  resembling  in  some  respects  granulation 
tissue,  while  the  latter  manifests  itself  either  as  a  tubercular  tumour 
or  an  indolent  ulcer.  Both  forms  commonly  attack  the  septum, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  the  inferior  turbinated  body,  and  probably 
other  parts  also  may  be  first  affected.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  lupus  of  the  netsal  mucosa, 
some  primary,  but  most  of  them  associated  with  the  presence  of 
the  eruption  in  other  parts.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
disease  is  often  considerably  modified  by  situation.  Thus  near 
the  nasal  orifice  one  sees  a  nodular  infiltration,  presenting  here 
and  there  a  yellow  transparent  colour,  the  corresponding  portions 
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being  at  the  same  time  very  soft  when  felt  with  a  probe,  which 
can  easily  be  made  to  penetrate  them.  These  parts  appear  to 
have  a  tendency  to  become  crusted  over,  but  I  have  not  usually 
been  able  to  associate  this  scabbing  process  with  any  definite 
macroscopic  ulcerative  breaking  down.  As  the  disease  is  traced 
inwards  it  is  found  that  the  nodules  are  more  distinctly  red 
and  have  a  much  firmer  consistence.  I  cannot  recall  any 
very  definite  ulceration  here  either.  Sometimes  the  nodular 
surface  is  tinged  by  a  pus-like  secretion  which  indicates  that 
ulceration  is  in  progress,  but  the  process  is  of  infinite  slowness^ 
and  on  cleansing  the  surface  its  source  is  not  generally  apparent. 
Such,  tlien,  has  been  my  personal  experience  of  lupus  involving  the 
nasal  mucosa,  and  I  shall  venture  to  bring  before  you  a  case  of 
some  interest  which,  excepting  for  the  location  of  the  disease,  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 

A  young  lady  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr  Burn-Murdoch  on 
account  of  nasal  obstruction,  specially  marked  on  the  left  side, 
which  had  lasted  for  some  years,  but  had  become  worse  during  the 
last  six  weeks  before  her  visit  to  me,  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
On  examining  the  anterior  nares  the  left  inferior  turbinated  body 
had  an  eaten-out  appearance,  beginning  near  its  anterior  extremity. 
The  surface  of  the  affected  part  was  distinctly  nodular,  there  was 
no  trace  of  purulent  secretion,  but  it  bled  rather  readily  when 
touched  with  a  probe.  In  the  opposite  nostril  there  was  a 
nodule  covered  by  a  scab  in  front  of  the  inferior  turbinated  body. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  treatment,  but  I 
must  mention  that  the  diseased  tissue  was  scraped  out  and  micro- 
scopically examined.  It  consisted  of  granulation  tissue  containing 
in  its  substance  many  epithelial  cells,  but  no  true  giant  cells  or 
bacilli  were  detected.  A  small  portion  of  the  tissue  was,  however, 
handed  over  to  Mr  Alexis  Thomson,  and  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing tuberculosis  in  a  guinea  pig  by  inoculation  with  the  lupoid 
tissue.  I  may  perhaps  also  add  that  to  all  appearance  the  young 
lady  was  typically  healthy,  there  being  no  evidence  of  pulmonary 
or  cutaneous  disease.  The  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  arrived  at 
by  a  consideration  of  the  similarity  in  appearance  between  the 
affected  mucous  membrane  and  the  condition  found  in  undoubted 
cases  of  lupus  where  the  cutaneous  affection  was  also  developed 
in  its  typical  form.  The  eaten  out  appeamnce  presented  by  the 
left  turbinated  body,  it  may  be  said,  gave  definite  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  ulceration.  Here,  however,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
join  issue,  for  it  seemed  to  me  rather  to  indicate  submucous 
absorption  permitting  falling  in  of  the  lupoid  surface.  Indeed, 
from  my  clinical  observations  on  lupus  of  mucous  membranes, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  such  limited  destruction 
of  parts  as  occurs  is  often  due  to  a  caving  in  of  the  nodular  surface 
rather  than  to  external  breaking  down. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  lesions  liable  to  be  produced  in  the 
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pharynx  by  the  tubercle  bacillus.  By  the  tenn  pharynx  I  mean 
the  throat  as  examined  by  the  tongue  depressor,  and  do  not  include 
the  naso-pharynx,  where  too  few  tubercular  lesions  have  been 
observed  to  admit  of  any  generalisations.  Moreover,  I  have 
intended  this  paper  to  be  rather  a  brief  account  of  individual 
experience  than  a  digest  of  the  observations  of  others,  and  I  have 
with  one  doubtful  exception  never  seen  tuberculosis  in  this 
region. 

In  the  pharynx  proper  I  have  met  with  at  least  two  distinct 
varieties  of  tuberculosis,  always  associated  with  pulmonary 
"disease,  and  characterised  by  marked  pain. 

In  one  form  the  palate  and,  indeed,  the  whole  pharynx  are 
extremely  pale,  here  and  there  ulcera  are  seen  of  varying  size ; 
these  may  be  situated  on  the  tonsils,  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall, 
and  the  soft  palate.  These  ulcers  are  all  shallow,  covered  with 
muco-purulent  secretion,  and  their  floors  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  pale  pink  granulations.  In  advanced  cases  the  whole 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  may  be  converted  into  one  large 
ulcerating  surface,  the  yellow  base  of  which  is  relieved  by 
protruding  granulations.  The  second  form  of  pharyngeal  tuber- 
culosis I  have  met  with  only  once  in  a  lady  who,  while  showing 
little  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease,  suffered  from  loss  of  voice. 
Examination  of  the  larynx  demonstrated  marked  oedema  of  the 
epiglottis  and  the  characteristic  pyriform  swelling  of  the  right 
ary-epiglottic  fold.  At  the  first  visit  the  uvula  and  right  lateral 
fold  of  the  pharynx  were  oedematous,  of  a  grayish  colour,  like  that 
seen  in  tubercular  infiltrations  of  the  larynx,  and  studded  with 
small  yellow  nodules,  which  I  assumed  to  be  miliary  tubercles. 
Some  six  months  later,  after  a  residence  at  Bournemouth,  the 
phaiyux  was  rather  better,  but  the  larynx  remained  as  before.^ 

Of  lupus  of  the  pharynx,  either  primary  or  associated  with  a 
similar  condition  of  the  larynx,  I  have  seen  several  cases.  In 
these  the  area  chiefly  or  entirely  attacked  has  commonly  been 
the  soft  palate.  This  part  is  studded  over  uniformly  with  small 
red  nodules,  but  I  have  never  seen  ulceration  to  any  marked 
extent,  although  I  have  observed  it  where  the  hard  palate  is 
involved.  The  lupus  nodules  in  this  situation  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  much  firmer  consistence  than  are  those  found  about  the 
anterior  nares.  From  the  description  I  have  attempted  to  give  it 
will  be  evident  that  lupus  and  tuberculosis  can  be  clinically  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  this  region.  As  to  the  frequency 
of  tuberculosis  and  lupus  of  the  pharynx,  both  are  extremely 
uncommon,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  statistics  exist  as  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  observed  cases  of  each  disease;    Judging  from 

^  This  patient  was  again  seen  since  this  paper  was  read.  The  pharynx  has 
lost  all  traces  of  disease ;  the  epiglottis,  too,  has  almost  returned  to  its  nonnal 
dimensions.  There  still  remains,  however,  an  infiltration  of  the  right  ary- 
epiglottic  fold.  The  treatment  was  general  and  local  (menthol  and  lactic  acid 
applied  by  Dr  Thomson  of  Bonmemoath  and  myself). 
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iny  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  one  is  met  with  as  often  as 
the  other. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  larynx  we  find  a  very  different  state  of 
matters.  Here,  as  everyone  knows,  tuberculosis  is  quite  common » 
while  lupus  is  relatively  rare.  It  is  true  that  observers  who  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  laryngeal  clinics  have  found  the  larynx 
affected  in  from  5  to  9  per  cent  of  lupus  patients  where  these 
were  systematically  examined;  notwithstanding  these  results 
it  must  still  be  admitted  that  laryngeal  lupus  is  far  from  commoa. 

In  the  cases  I  have  observed  the  epiglottis,  the  false  cords,  and 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds  have  been  attacked.  These  parts  showed  a- 
nodular  infiltration  of  red  colour,  and  there  seemed  again  to  be  tlie 
same  absence  of  superficial  ulceration.  The  disease  differs  from 
phthisis  laryngea  in  almost  every  detail.  The  colour  of  the 
thickened  parts  is  red  in  lupus,  it  is  usually  pale  in  phthisis ;  the 
surface  is  commonly  nodular  in  one  (lupus),  it  is  smooth  in  the 
other.  The  course  of  typical  tuberculosis  is  rapid,  t.6.,  the  patient 
generally  dies  within  two  or  three  years.  It  is  slow  in  lupus ;  thus 
I  heard  recently  that  a  patient  whose  larynx  presented  marked 
lupoid  change?  in  1883  is  still  in  good  health,  and  that  her  tiiroat 
is  better  than  it  was.  Lupus  has  often  little  or  no  tendency  to 
superficial  ulceration,  while  in  tuberculosis  this  tendency  usually 
soon  shows  itself.  I  have,  I  think,  said  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  only  perfectly  fair  but  necessary  to  make  a  clinical  distinction 
between  lupus  and  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  draw  any  general 
deduction  from  the  facts  before  us.  We  have  seen  that  the  skin 
is  but  rarely  attacked  by  true  tuberculosis,  but  frequently  by  lupus ; 
we  have  further  seen  that  in  the  larynx  tuberculosis  in  its  typical 
form  has  an  immense  numerical  preponderance  over  lupus.  Further, 
it  is  probable  that  lupus  is  distinctly  more  common  in  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  nasal  orifices  than  tuberculosis,  and  that  in  the 
pharynx  the  two  conditions  are  about  evenly  balanced.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  without  exact  statistics  it  would  be  right  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  two  last-named  points.  With- 
out them,  however,  merely  considering  the  skin  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  larynx  on  the  other,  we  have  enough  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  tendency  of  the  same  organism  to  produce  a  lupus  mani- 
festation in  one  situation  and  a  tuberculosis  in  the  other  is 
probably  due  to  anatomical  differences  in  the  parts  affected. 
The  nature  of  these  differences  is,  however,  anything  but  clear. 
Other  factors  besides  histological  distinctions  probably  play  a 
part,  for  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages 
are  under  physical  conditions  which  are  by  no  means  similar  to 
those  of  the  skin.  Although  the  presence  of  lupus  and  tuberculosis 
in  mucous  and  dermoid  surfaces  respectively  are,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  adduced,  in  all  probability  to  be  accounted  for  on 
anatomical  grounds,  yet  there  are  diflSculties  in  accepting  this  view 
as  even  a  sound  working  hypothesis.     Individual  predisposition 
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must  also  be  admitted  to  play  some  part,  for  on  what  other 
supposition  can  we  account  for  the  comparatively  common 
occurrence  of  laryngeal  lupus  in  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
cutaneous  malady,  while  primary  laryngeal  lupus  or  lupus 
secondary  to  pulmonary  disease  is  admittedly  of  extreme  rarity  ? 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  position  jis  influencing  the 
occurrence  of  lupus  or  tuberculosis  in  its  more  typical  form,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  lupus  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  known  to 
extend  into  the  trachea.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  lesion 
corresponding  in  its  macroscopic  characters  to  lupus  has  ever  been 
described  by  pathologists  as  occurring  in  the  respiratory  tract 
below  the  upper  portions  of  the  windpipe.  In  the  digestive  and 
deeper  genit^  mucous  membranes  I  do  not  know  that  such  a 
disease  has  been  found ;  it  has  once  been  recorded  as  observed  in 
the  middle  ear,  while  it  has  not  been  met  with  in  internal  organs. 
Of  course,  in  considering  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  difference  between  lupus  and  tuberculosis  is 
chiefly  macroscopic  and  clinical,  and  that  therefore  the  differ- 
entiation could  not  be  carried  out  in  parts  not  accessible  during 
life.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  consulted  oldei;  works  written 
at  a  period  when  the  two  conditions  were  considered  as  distinct, 
with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question  just  raised;  but 
even  in  these  (edition  of  Klebs'  Pathological  Anatomy,  1873)  I 
find  no  reference  to  lupus  of  the  parts  referred  to,  i.e.,  internal 
viscera.  As  a  rule,  the  macroscopic  difference  between  lupus  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages  is 
so  marked,  that  looking  at  the  question  from  a  purely  clinical  point 
of  view,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the 
two  diseases.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  ulceration  has  been 
described  by  many  authorities  (e.^.,  Neumann,  Atlas  der  Havi* 
krankheiten)  as  a  common  feature  of  lupus  of  mucous  membranes. 
That  it  may  be  so  I  do  not  deny,  but  in  that  case  my  own 
experience  has  been  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  is  my  desire  to  introduce  into  this  discussion  rather 
what  I  have  observed  than  to  record  the  observations  of  others. 
The  position  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  up  with  regard  to  the 
ulceration -of  lupus  in  mucous  membranes  is  as  follows : — The  parts 
affected  by  the  infiltration  are  always  irregular  and  thickened, 
therefore  they  are  exposed  to  injury  from  contact  with  adjacent 
parts  or  extraneous  substances;  as  a  result  of  such  injury  ulceration 
may  take  place,  but  breach  of  surface  is  not  a  direct  or  early  result 
of  the  diseased  process  as  in  tuberculosis.  I  have  no  desire  to 
insist  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  but  only  to  state  that  a 
comparatively  limited  series  of  clinical  observations  has  inclined 
nie  to  adopt  it. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  there  is  a  marked  clinical  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  of  disease  as  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  We  have  also  seen  that  all  recent  observations 
have  tended  to  show  that  this  organism  is  responsible  for  both 
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varieties.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  transition  forms  are  met 
with.  Again,  relying  merely  upon  my  experience,  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  forms  occur,  but  that  they  are  of  extreme  rarity.  So  long 
as  I  could  not  either  adduce  or  find  described  such  transitional  stages, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  very  serious  link  was  wanting  in  the  chain 
of  argument  whict\  seemed  to  prove  the  identity  of  lupus  and 
tuberculosis,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these 
arguments  would  be  invalidated  even  by  the  absence  of  inter- 
mediate conditions.  I  can,  at  present,  only  recall  three  instances 
in  my  own  practice.  Of  one  I  can  only  write  from  memory,  as 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  notes  were  kept;  of 
another  I  have  a  fairly  complete  record ;  while  the  diagnosis  in  the 
third  instance  admits  of  some  possible  doubt 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  young  gentleman  of  distinctly 
strumous  habit,  showing  glandular  enlargement  about  the  neck, 
and,  if  I  remember  right,  cicatrices  in  the  same  situation.  He  had 
aphonia  some  five  years  or  thereabout  before  his  death,  and  when 
I  first  saw  him  the  larynx  was  in  a  state  of  advanced  disease — 
infiltration  of  the  epiglottis,  ary-epiglottic  folds,  and  ventricular 
bands.  There  was  distinct  stenosis  due  to  this  cause,  while 
although  there  was  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease,  this  was  not 
found  to  be  either  very  active  or  very  advanced.  To  show  the 
slow  nature  of  the  malady,  it. may  be  mentioned  that  long  after 
his  visit  to  me  the  patient  was  able  to  ascend  on  foot  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland.  The  laryngeal  infiltration  differed 
from  that  usually  seen  in  being  of  a  red  colour,  in  having  a  more 
uneven  outline,  and  by  evincing  but  slight  tendency  to  ulcerate. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  absence  of  notes  I  cannot  lay  much 
stress  upon  this  case.  In  the  case  of  the  other  patient,  however, 
I  have  fairly  full  notes,  especially  with  regard  to  the  point  at  issue. 

A.  B.,  set.  17,  consulted  me  at  the  Infirmary  in  1888.  On  ex- 
amining the  larynx  the  epiglottis  was  seen  to  be  much  thickened, 
of  red  colour,  and  nodular.  Both  ary-epiglottic  folds  were  much 
infiltrated,  especially  the  right.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
was  marked  by  distinct  ridges,  the  uvula  was  somewhat  thickened, 
with  yellow  nodules  embedded  in  its  substance.  The  submaxillary 
and  cervical  glands  were  swollen,  and,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  patient  and  his  father,  bad  always  been  so. 
There  was  a  small  patch  of  skin  eruption  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chin,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection — ^here  I  write  from 
memory — this  was  not  lupus.  On  examining  the  lungs  prolonged 
expiration  was  found  at  both  apices,  and  some  impairment  of 
percussion  at  the  right  base.  There  was  at  this  time  no  cough, 
and  "  no  haemoptysis "  is  recorded  in  my  notes.  The  throat  only 
got  bad  two  months  before  my  examination ;  the  symptoms  com- 
plained of  were  hoarseness  and  pain  on  swallowing.  There  was 
no  dyspnoea  of  any  consequence.  I  lost  sight  of  the  patient  for 
some  time  on  account,  I  think,  of  my  questions  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  specific  disease.     I,  however,  saw   him  somewhere 
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about  a  year  afterwards,  when  the  larynx  was,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  befora  The  appearance  of  the 
palate  had,  however,  changed.  Whereas  at  his  first  visit  there 
were  small  yellow  points  quite  like  those  already  described  in  a 
case  of  undoabted  pharyngeied  tuberculosis,  there  was  then  a  very 
distinct  uniformly  red  nodular  infiltration  extending  over  the  soft 
palate. 

I  after  this  lost  sight  of  the  patient  for  a  time,  but  about  the 
period  when  tuberculin  was  being  so  largely  employed  he  came 
back  to  me.  There  was  then  very  marked  laryngeal  stenosis, — 
indeed,  his  case  is  the  original  of  the  drawing  of  laryngeal  lupus  in 
my  recently  published  work.  The  epiglottis  and  false  cords  were 
so  infiltrated  that  the  true  cords  were  invisible  and  the  respiratory 
lumen  much  narrowed.  Bealizing  that  active  treatment  was 
necessary,  and  considering  that  the  risks  of  tuberculin  would  be 
less  than  the  dangers  incurred  by  either  endo-laryngeal  scraping 
or  the  same  process  after  thyrotomy,  I  suggested  the  employment 
of  Koch's  method.  Prof.  Ghiene  very  kindly  took  the  patient  into 
his  ward — as  I  had  then  no  beds — and  carried  out  the  injections. 
He  thought  it  desirable  to  perform  a  preliminary  tracheotomy,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  this  was  a  wise  step,  in  so  far  that  it  prevented 
aspiration  of  diseased  tissue  and  removed  all  danger  from  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  only  reacted  with  difiSculty — after  several  injections — 
and  after  a  time  these  were  given  up,  because  it  was  thought  they 
were  doing  no  good.  Only  some  weeks  later  did  a  marked  improve- 
ment occur,  and  on  laryngoscopic  examination,  I  was,  to  my  surprise, 
able  to  see  both  vocal  cords,  which  showed  as  white  bands — ^these 
having  evidently  escaped  lupoid  infiltration.  I  do  not  know  the 
future  history  of  this  patient,  but  no  doubt  marked  temporary 
benefit  followed  the  employment  of  tuberculin.  This  was  the 
only  case  in  which  I  ever  felt  justified  in  distinctly  advising  its 
employment,  for  the  only  alternative  was  a  surgical  operation  of 
such  a  character  that  it  would  have  directly  endangered  the  life  of 
the  patient. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  Boy  of  fifteen,  whom  I  first  saw  in 
December  last,  and  full  details  of  which  will,  I  hope,  be  published 
at  some  future  time  by  Dr  Gemmell  of  Airdrie,  whose  patient 
he  is.  The  history  pointed  to  a  throat  affection  having  lasted 
about  four  years;  this  went  on,  in  spite  of  treatment,  until 
his  visit,  when  he  complained  of  difficulty  in  swallowing 
and  a  pain  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  On  examining  the  throat 
the  following  points  were  noticed.  The  hard  palate  presented 
marked  nodular  infiltration^  which  was  and  is  still  extending 
over  the  gums.  The  pharynx  presented  no  signs  of  active 
disease,  but  had  all  the  appearances  of  healed  .ulceration,  so 
commonly  met  with  in  specific  cases :  there  was  marked  stenosis, 
the  uvula  had  disappeared,  and  a  thick  mass  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  left  lateral  fold  partly  occluded  the  passage.  With 
the  laryngoscope  the  epiglottis  was  seen  to  be  thickened  on  the  left 
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side.    This  thickening  has  now  assumed  a  nodular  character, 
while  the  corresponding  ary-epiglottic  fold  presents  a  pyriform 
swelling  more  like  typical  tuberculosis.    There  was  thickening 
of  both  alaB  nasi  at  the  patient's  first  visit,  and  externally  a  nodule 
not  unlike  lupus  was  noticed.     Both  nostrils  have  since  become 
occluded  by  masses  of  thickened  mucosa,  which  according  to  my 
notes  have  no  definite  nodulation.    The  patient,  notwithstanding 
his  ailments,  had  a  remarkably  fine  physique,  the  teeth  were  not 
notched,  there  were  some  enlarged  glands  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  a  patch  of  doubtful  dulness  over  the  right  apex.    It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  iodide  of  potassium  was  given,  and  at  one  time 
mercurial  inunctions  were  advised.    The  latter  seemed,  however, 
to  have  a  distinctly  harmful  influence,  for  just  afterwards  the 
nodules    in    the    palate    began    to   ulcerate.      On    ceasing    the 
use  of  the  mercury  these  ulcerations  rapidly  healed,  and   the 
nodular  infiltration  only  was  apparent     If,  as   I  am  inclined 
to  think   (and  I  believe  Dr  Gemmell  shares  this  view),  this  is 
purely  a  case  of  tuberculosis,  the   process  must  have   entirely 
healed  in   the  pharynx  and  broken  out  or  persisted  at  three 
distinct  points — ^to  wit,  the  anterior  nares,  the  hard  palate,  and  the 
larynx,  where  with  the  exception  of  arytenoid  region  it  had  the 
clinical  characters  of  lupus.     During  the   temporary  ulceration 
which  was  apparently  caused  by    the    mercury,  some  of    the 
secretion  of  the  mouth  was  examined  for  bacilli  with  a  negative 
result,  so  that  absolute  proof  of  the  tubercular  character  of  the 
disease  is  wanting,  but  the  negative  efifect  of  potassium  iodide  and 
the  clinical  features  make  it  almost  certain  that    the    throat 
affection  is  partly,  if  not  wholly  tubercular. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  must  apologise  for  having  appeared 
to  ignore  literary  references.  I  have  avoided  them,  except  very 
incidentally,  because  it  has  been  my  desire  to  bring  forward 
merely  my  own  experience,  which  as  to  certain  points,  e,g,j  the 
frequent  absence  of  any  marked  tendency  to  ulceration  in  lupus 
of  mucous  membranes,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  out  of  accord 
with  the  descriptions  of  most  writers,  and  to  obtain  the  verdict  of 
members  of  this  Society  as  to  which  view  tallies  with  general 
experience. 


ATL-CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIPHTHERIA  AND 

CROUP. 

By  Albbbt  Wilson,  M.D.,  Leytonstone,  Esaex. 

During  thirteen  years  of  general  practice  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  treat  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria.  An  approxi- 
mate estimate  is  impossible,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
diagnosis  in  mild  cases,  and  also  the  absence  of  deKnition.  For 
the  same  reasons  all  statistics,  by  whomsoever  compiled^  are  of  no 
scientific  value. 
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Diphtheria  has  certain  pecaliar  clinical  aspects.  At  the  onset 
no  man  can  say  whether  the  case  is  mild  or  malignant,  or  if  the 
case  would  recover  j^er  ae,  or  whether  it  will  die  in  spite  of  the  atmost 
skill  and  care.  There  is  no  guide  to  the  virulence  of  dipiitheria. 
Cases  with  high  temperature  and  much  constitutional  disturbance 
may  rapidly  recover;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  with  very 
slight  fever  may  assume  a  depressed  or  typhoid  state  and  slowly 
die,  without  any  rallying  power.  Nor  do  we  gain  foresight  by 
the  local  symptoms.  The  faaces  may  be  loadea  with  membrane 
like  wash-leather,  which  is  cast  off,  and  recovery  follows.  Con- 
versely only  a  few  specks  or  a  thin  gray  veil  may  form  on  the 
tonsils  or  palate  and  pass  to  the  larynx,  and  recovery  has  to  be 
fought  for  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  possibly  in  the  end  defeat  and 
death. 

There  is  yet  another  type  met  with  in  epidemics.  An  apparently 
mild  case  recovers  in  three  or  four  days.  A  relapse  occurs  in  a 
period  varving  from  two  to  ten  days  after.  The  relapse  in  many 
cases  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  extreme  malignancy.  A  thin  gray 
veil  spreads  over  the  fauces,  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  a  airty 
gray  or  blackish  slough,  which  reappears  as  frequently  as  it  is 
removed.  In  such  cases  the  vital  powers  are  low ;  there  is  very 
little  resistance.    I  have  seen  three  such  succumb. 

Medical  literature  has  been  enriched  this  year  by  an  able  work 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Diphtheria  and  its  Prevention.  I  wish  to 
allude  to  parts  of  this  book  by  Thome  Thome  from  a  physician's 
standpoint  While  the  prevention  of  diphtheria  is  desirable,  the 
cure  of  it  is  a  genuine  necessity,  and  I  regret  that  medical  officers 
of  health  too  frequently  ignore  the  labours  of  their  confreres  when 
they  make  such  remarks  as,  *'  We  are  still  unfortunately  in  the  drug 
age  "  (see  some  recent  lectures  on  influenza). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  diphtheria  has  increased  in  parallel  ratio 
with  improved  sanitation.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  increased 
with  compulsory  education  since  the  Act  of  1870  (p.  142).  Doubt- 
less, as  Dr  Thome  Thome  points  out,  epidemics  are  fostered  by  the 
aggregation  of  children  at  school.  Epidemics  have  never  been 
shown  to  be  caused  by  schools.  The  cause  of  dipiitheria  is  then 
as  obscure  as  ever.  But  some  of  the  theories  advanced  will  hardly 
bear  criticism. 

Water,  whether  clear  or  polluted,  is  exempt  as  a  cause  of  diph- 
theria (p.  78).  Food  might  similarly  be  exempt,  for  on  p.  80  Dr 
Thorne  says,  "  At  the  Pasteur  Institute  animals  have  been  caused 
to  take  into  the  stomach  an  amount  of  diphtheria  poison,  which 
if  introduced  into  the  system  by  inoculation  would  infallibly 
have  produced  the  disease  in  a  serious  if  not  a  fatal  form.'*  In 
some  experiments  reported  to  the  Pathological  Society  last  year, 
I  fed  one  cat  on  several  pigeons  which  died  after  inoculation 
with  cultures  of  diphtherococci,  and  the  animal  was  unaflected ; 
while  two  cats  which  were  closely  interested  in  the  experiments  caught 
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diphtheria  by  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  the  cages  in  which  the 

Sigeons  were  kept.  I  foand  that  HGl  liaa  a  fatal  effect  on  the 
iphtherococci  at  a  strength  of  5  per  cent,  so  probably  the  cocci 
were  destroyed  by  that  acid  in  the  stomach.  In  a  similar  way  in 
theory  we  ought  to  be  protected  from  milk  if  infected  with 
diphtheria  germs,  which  intection  has,  I  believe,  never  been  proved. 
In  support  of  the  milk  theorv  Dr  Thome  says  (p.  152),  that  the 
dissemmation  of  diphtheria  by  milk  is  supported  by  statistics  in 
some  cases,  yet  in  other  cases,  while  diphtheria  has  been  spread 
apparentiv  by  milk,  yet  (p.  156),  "  it  could  certainly  be  acquitted  of 
the  introduction  and  early  maintenance  of  the  disease."  In  some 
of  the  epidemics  apparently  connected  with  milk  service  the  milk 
has  been  "  ropy  "  (p.  167),  or  there  have  been  chaps  or  scabs  or 
vesicles  on  the  cows  udders  (p.  175). 

A  farmer  of  considerable  experience,  and  one  of  the  largest  milk 
vendors  in  London,  informs  me  that  ropy  or  stringv  milk  depends 
on  the  food,  and  is  produced  by  vetch  and  similar  herbs.  The 
condition  is  cured  by  change  of  diet  and  purges.  While  as  regards 
the  vesicles  and  chaps,  1  have  inquired  of  many  farmers  and 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  find  that  slight  ailments  will  prodace 
these,  and  they  are  of  such  constant  occurrence  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  the  cause  of  such  serious  epidemics.  In  support  of 
the  ropy  milk  theorv,  Klein  found  that  milk  inoculated  with 
his  diphthero-bacilli  did  not  lose  its  fluid  character,  but  flakes  of 
casein  separated.  In  my  own  experiments  I  found  inoculation  of 
milk  with  mvdiphtherococci  produced  in  thirty-six  hours  coagulation. 
Klein  inoculated  cows  with  his  diphthero-bacilli,  and  got  vesicles 
on  the  udders,  and  two  cats  fed  on  this  milk  developed  catarrh  of 
the  conjunctiva- and  respiratory  passages  and  died,  and  one  cat  had 
diphtheritic  membrane  in  the  trachea.  But  these  cats,  kept  for 
experiment,  were  not  guarded  against  all  sources  of  infection,  so 
that  one  case  is  not  absolute  proof.  Moreover,  the  cows  had  no 
membrane,  but  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and  respiratory  passages, 
and  broncho-pneumonia,  which  disease  approaches  measles  or 
septicflomia. — Klein's  Government  Report,  pp.  174-176. 

I  have  more  fully  criticised  the  Government  Report  on  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  last  year  at  the  Pathological  Society.  But  I  might 
concentrate  my  opinion  of  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria,  Klebs  Lofflers, 
also  Klein's,  by  quoting  Klein's  own  words  in  his  report,  1889  (p. 
187  of  Thome^s  book)  :— 

^^  Having  regard  to  these  facts,  especially  to  the  limitation  of  the 
IQebs  Loffleri  bacillus  to  the  superficial  parts  of  diphtheritic  mem- 
branes, to  its  presence  in  the  normal  human  fauces,  and  to  the 
pathogenic  action  on  animals  of  this  bacillus  not  being  essentially 
diphtheritic,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  view  that  this 
bacillus  is  the  cause  of  diphtheria  has  come  to  be  discredited  by 
many  pathologists  and  bacteriologists." 

Oertel  (p.  106)  inoculated  horses  with  the  poison  of  glanders 
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under  the  skin,  with  the  invariable  result  of  its  further  manifesta- 
tion upon  the  nasal  mucoas  membrane.  I  inoculated  pigeons  on 
the  breasts  with  cocci  obtained  from  malignant  diphtheria  (not 
from  the  membrane,  but  in  the  premembranous  stage),  with  the 
result  that  membrane  appeared  in  the  fauces  of  the  pigeons,  and 
paralysis  occurred. 

On  these  grounds  I  refute  all  experiments  with  this  bacillus 
which  have  not  produced  membrane  and  paralysis.  I  do  so  speci- 
ally now,  as  some  of  these  experiments  are  used  to  support  the 
theory  of  milk  infection.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  yet  has 
announced  true  diphtheria  among  cows.  It  is  there.  Farmers 
have  described  to  me  a  disease  in  cows,  with  swollen  glands  under 
the  jaw,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  cough,  and  chokingy  great  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  sometimes  inability  to  stand,  and  death.  This 
is  more  to  work  upon  than  a  few  vesicles  on  the  teats. 

There  is  positive  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  diphtheria  in  Dr 
Thome's  book.  Thus  (p.  176),  ''  Some  sheep  suffering  from 
throat  disease  of  an  unusual  and  fatal  character  were  herded 
close  to  a  school  which  was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak.  The  almost 
simultaneous  seizure  of  the  two  children  first  attacked  appeared  to 
point  to  one  common  source  of  infection,  and  there  was  no  previous 
diphtheria.  On  p.  178,  Dr  Turner  in  1886  reports  diphtheria  in 
pigeons  and  fowls  during  an  epidemic  in  Braughin.  On  p.  180 
one  reads  that  in  1884  a  Greek  island,  after  thirty  years'  immunity, 
was  invaded  by  diphtheria  (125  cases  with  36  deaths)  after  the 
landing  of  some  turkeys  which  had  false  membranes  on  their 
palates.  All  the  turkeys  died  except  one,  and  this  had  leg  weak- 
ness. Cats  are  also  known  to  have  and  to  spread  diphtheria.  All  this 
direct  evidence,  combined  with  our  later  knowledge  of  school  dis- 
semination, point  to  one  and  only  one  method — ^iERiAL  infection. 

Dr  Thome  alludes  (p.  148)  to  the  fungoid  origin  of  diphtheria. 
He  describes  "  a  damp  clay  soil,  which  retains  subsoil  stagnant 
water,  which  is  saturated  with  fermenting  or  mouldv  refuse.'  To 
this  is  added,  on  p.  103,  "  By  oscillations  of  its  level,  soil  water  is 
capable  of  collecting  or  forcing  out  from  the  soil  air  charged  with 
excremeiital  impurities."  "  With  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer 
the  germ-charged  air  is  aspirated  out  of  the  soil  and  sewers." 
This  important  information  again  supports  the  theory  of  MRIAL 
INFECTION  AND  PROPAaATlON.  I  am  Strongly  in  favour  of  this 
theory  by  my  own  experience,  especially  as  I  find  it  almost 
universal  that  the  mild  and  severe  cases  alike  '*  catch  a  cold  or 
chill "  before  the  onset. 

Dr  Thome  alludes  (page  86)  to  the  prevalence  of  mild  sore 
throats  preceding  and  during  these  epidemics,  also  to  severe  in- 
fectious colds  which  are  attacks  of  *'  nasal  diphtheria  "  (page  88). 
I  can  testify  to  these  facts  by  abundant  experience.  When  an 
epidemic  prevails  I  may  see  hve  or  even  ten  mild  cases  to  one 
severe  case.    Tet  the  mild  cases  have  unmistakable  symptoms — red 
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swollen  fauces,  with  yellow  spots  or  patches,  enlarged  tender  glands, 
and  temperature  from  102*"  to  IDS'*.  With  HCl  or  lactic  acid,  and 
sometimes  internal  remedies,  they  are  quite  well  in  one  to  three 
days,  but  the  weakness  in  muscles  or  nerves  appears  too  severe  for 
such  a  slight  throat  ailment. 

Whilst  searching  for  the  specific  organism  I  have  found  the  same 
minute  cocci  in  mild  cases  as  in  the  severe.  Moreover,  a  culture  of 
the  mild  cocci  produced  in  a  pigeon  mild  sore  throat  with  ulcers  or 
patches,  but  no  paralysis  or  leg  weakness. 

Much  is  now  written  of  local  inoculation  of  the  specific  germ  on 
an  inflamed  tonsil.  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  this  view.  Must 
Peyer's  patches  be  specially  prepared  for  the  typhoid  germs  ?  Is 
typhoid  a  local  disorder  ?  1  have  closely  observed  my  cases,  and 
have  found  inflamed  tonsils  accompany  the  onset  and  not  precede 
it,  while  it  is  common  to  find  tenaerness  in  the  glands  or  tonsils 
precede  any  redness  of  the  faucial  mucous  membrane. 

Oertel's  experiments  with  glanders,  and  my  experiments  with 
pigeons,  point  to  the  constitutional  character  of  the  disease.  In 
my  experiments  I  found  as  a  malignant  case  progressed  the 
cocci  became  attenuated,  and  secondary  cultures  of  virulent  cocci 
also  became  attenuated.  This  exactly  corresponds  with  clinical 
experience,  and  illustrates  the  mild  types  during  epidemics. 
One  of  my  experiments  illustrated  forcibly  the  intensity  of  re- 
lapses. I  inoculated  a  pigeon  with  attenuated  cocci  by  scratching 
the  throat.  The  e£Eect  was  very  slight.  Some  days  later,  I  inocu- 
lated the  bird  over  the  pectoral  muscle  with  a  different  and  impure 
culture  of  attenuated  cocci.  The  bird  died  of  paralysis  and  mem- 
branous sore  throat.  This  second  crop  of  cocci  proved  harmless  in 
another  pigeon.  This  fatal  case  was  due  either  to  a  mixed  infec- 
tion, or  more  probably  to  a  second  dose  of  attenuated  cocci  acting 
with  redoubled  vigour  on  a  previously  weakened  pigeon.  May  not 
this  lend  some  explanation  to  the  severity  of  relapses. 

In  the  human,  mild,  self-recoverable  cases  may  produce  serious 
constitutional  weakness.         • 

A  clergyman's  wife  living  in  the  country  had  a  sore  throat,  and 
temperature  101°,  whilst  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  was  raging  in 
the  neighbourhood.  She  stayed  in  bed  a  week,  and  got  quite  well. 
She,  however,  suffered  from  extreme  debility,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
and  faintness  for  some  weeks  afterwards. 

A  lad,  17,  consulted  me  for  swollen  tender  glands  on  one  side  of 
the  neck  and  extreme  debility.  He  had  a  slight  sore  throat  with  a 
yellow  spot,  and  was  feverish  ten  days  previously.  This  got  well 
without  treatment,  liut  the  glandular  enlargement  remained.  There 
was  also  loss  of  tendon  reflex  for  about  a  month. 

In  these  cases  the  after  effects  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  acute 
stage.  They  show  the  depressing  effect  of  diphtherin,  which  is 
essentially  a  nerve  poison,  producing  paralyses  due  to  nerve  and 
muscle  degeneration,  as  has  been  shown  by  various  investigators. 
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Fatal  Cases. 

By  studying  the  dangerous  points  of  a  coast  the  mariner  is 
enabled  to  avoid  them,  and  so  I  have  sifted  all  the  fatal  cases  of 
diphtheria  I  have  met  with,  in  order  to  gain  knowledge  for  other 
malignant  cases. 

Since  1879  my  principle  in  treatment  has  been  thorough  anti- 
sepsis of  the  throat,  mouth,  and  nose.  I  carefully  avoided  irri- 
tating drugs  like  carbolic,  as  I  observed  they  weakened  the 
tissues,  and  then  the  membrane  would  spread.  For  eight  years 
I  never  had  a  death,  though  there  were  manv  malignant  cases 
every  year.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  1  used  no  internal 
remedies,  and  thus  began  to  regard  diphtheria  as  a  purely 
local  disease  of  the  throat.  But  in  some  of  the  more  malig- 
nant cases  I  gave  large  doses  of  salicylate  of  soda  internally. 
Where  the  larynx  or  anterior  nares  were  invaded  I  used  dry 
creasote,  or  cresolin  evaporation,  or  the  steam  carbolic  spray,  kept  on 
for  the  greater  part  of  day  and  night,  and  iodoform  insufflations. 
Of  nine  fatal  cases,  five  were  directly  under  my  own  care,  and 
four  were  not  treated  antiseptically. 

1.  Of  my  five  cases,  the  first  was  a  girl,  B.,  aged  2  years.  The 
throat  became  clean  with  treatment  in  four  or  five  days,  but  as  the 
child  also  had  whooping-cough,  the  disease  invaded  the  larynx  and 
trachea.  Fearing  death  by  asphyxia,  I  performed  tracheotomy, 
cleansing  the  larynx  and  trachea  with  a  feather  dipped  in  some 
antiseptic.  The  child  died  five  days  later.  Post-mortem  I  found 
no  trace  of  membrane,  but  broncho-pneumonia.  I  was  unable  by 
stain  to  find  any  organisms.  At  the  time  I  was  much  puzzled 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  no  mechanical  obstruction. 
There  was  no  membrane  or  unhealthy  ulceration.  I  could  only 
attribute  death  to  the  same  subtle  poison  which  paralyses  groups  of 
muscles  paralysing  the  heart.  There  was  no  obstruction  or  difficulty 
of  respiration,  but  a  gradual  failure  of  strength  and  of  the  pulse. 

To  simplify  terms,  we  might  call  the  poison  evolved  by  the 
diphtherococci,  dvphtherin.  It  varies  in  virulence,  as  one  observes 
clinically.  That  which  is  evolved  from  attenuated  cocci  is  almost 
inert,  while  that  from  virulent  cocci  appears  to  act  on  the  medulla 
almost  before  there  is  time  to  act  on  tne  spinal  cord.  But  more  of 
this  later. 

2.  My  second  fatal  case  was  a  boy,  B.,  aged  5.  His  brother, 
three  years  older,  had  a  severe  attack  about  two  months  previously. 
The  immediate  source  of  infection  was  obscure.  There  were  several 
bad  cases  in  the  district  at  the  time.  His  throat  rapidly  cleaned 
with  lactic  and  boracic,  but  he  resisted  a  good  deal,  and  so  the 
parents  ordered  all  local  treatment  to  be  stopped.  At  once  a 
thin  veil  of  gray  exudation  formed  over  the  soft  palate,  spreading 
downward   over   the   fauces   and    to    the   larynx.      Large   doses 
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of  resorcin  and  strong  creasote  and  carbolic  spray  were  used,  but 
in  seven  dajs  from  the  cessation  of  treatment  he  died.  The 
temperature  never  rose  more  than  3  degrees  above  normal,  but 
the  pulse  kept  above  140.  At  the  early  stage  of  the  laryngeal 
invasion  there  was  cough  and  dyspnoea,  but  this  passed  off,  ana  he 
died  very  comfortably,  the  respiration  getting  slower  and  shallow, 
coincident  with  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  I  emphasize  the 
mode  of  death  in  reference  to  tracheotomy, 

3.  My  third  fatal  case  was  a  girl,  C,  aged  10  years.  She  was 
not  seen  till  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease.  Her  temperature  was 
then  104^  and  pulse  140.  She  was  weak  and  emaciated,  and 
strongly  resisted  both  treatment  and  food.  Thus  there  was  great 
loss  of  strength.  As  fast  as  the  membrane  was  cleansed  off  it 
reformed,  and  the  ragged  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  and  left  soft  palate 
refused  to  heal,  usually  being  covered  with  a  dirty  gray  exudation. 
On  the  ninth  day  her  temperature,  which  had  been  normal  for 
four  days,  rose  to  103^,  and  a  purple,  measly  rash  similar  to  typhus 
appeared  on  the  legs  and  sides,  gradually  spreading  over  the  body. 
In  two  days  she  died,  without  asphyxia  or  invasion  of  the  larynx. 
In  section  of  the  tonsil,  I  found  in  one  or  two  places  exudatioa 
containing  cocci  similar  to  those  I  experimented  with  on  pigeons. 
There  were  also  some  groups  of  cocci  in  the  tissues. 

4.  My  fourth  fatal  case  was  a  girl,  L.,  aged  4  years.^  I  saw  lier 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  throat  disease,  but  seven  days  previously 
she  was  seized  with  influenza.    The  temperature  was  104°,  and  the 

Eulse  140.  The  fauces  and  uvula  were  covered  with  thick  mem- 
rane,  which  would  not  separate,  but  was  dissolved  off  with  dilute 
lactic  acid  on  the  third  day  of  treatment  The  larynx  was  invaded  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  but  by  the  use  of  pilocarpin  hypodermi- 
cally  and  the  carbolic  steam  spray  it  was  clear  about  the  tenth  day. 
On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  day  the  temperature,  which  had 
kept  down  to  about  99°,  began  to  rise  rapidly.  At  10  p.m.  it  was 
102°,  at  6  A.M.  104°,  at  10  a.m.  107°.  During  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  there  was  constant  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  suffusion  of  the 
conjunctivas  and  stupor,  and  a  bright  red  scarlatina  rash  all  over 
the  body.     A  cold  bath  and  wet  pack  was  given  when  the  tempera- 

^  Since  this  paper  was  printed  the  following  circumstances  occurred  which 
support  the  theoiy  of  aerial  infection.  A  dou  belonging  to  Case  4  was  given 
to  a  child  R.  Rh  mother  put  the  doll  away  for  six  weeks.  Four  days  after 
B.  received  the  doll  she  oecame  ill ;  rigors,  backache,  prostration,  swollen 
throat,  tonsils  covered  with  membranes,  temperature  103^  It  was  a  v^ry 
malignant  case,  the  membrane  did  not  cease  to  form  for  nine  days.  She  re- 
covered. R.'s  sister  "  hugged  "  the  doll  once.  She  had  swollen,  pamful  tonsils, 
temperature  102°.  Membrane  did  not  form,  probabl^f  checked  by  treatment 
These  children  attended  school,  and  four  or  five  other  children  contracted 
diphtheria  within  the  following  week.  R.  had  been  playing  with  a  family  B,, 
and  the  nursemaid  fell  ill  with  diphtheria  the  same  day  as  B.,  and  a  week 
later  one  of  the  children.  Thus  the  doll  apnarently  started  the  epidemic, 
and  the  schoolroom  propagated  it,  both  by  sdnal  infection. 
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tare  was  lO?*",  as  the  child  was  comatose  and  had  twitchings  of 
hands  and  feet.  The  temperature  fell  to  99''  in  an  hour,  the  rash 
went  in,  and  consciousness  partly  returned,  but  death  ensued  in  a 
few  hours. 

Post-mortem. — ^A  total  absence  of  membrane,  except  a  few  specks 
on  one  tonsil.     Injection  of  the  larynx  showed  the  area  affected. 

5.  My  fifth  fatal  case  was  a  little  girl,  H.,  aged  3.  She  was 
seen  on  the  first  day  of  the  throat  symptoms.  She  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  influenza  the  previous  day, — rigors,  followed  by  fever, 
headache,  photophobia,  pain  in  the  back,  and  great  prostration. 
Many  cases  of  influenza  about  this  time  had  sore  throats.  Her 
temperature  fell  from  104**  to  100**  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  three 
days  the  patches  had  disappeared  from  the  tonsils.  In  two  days  a 
relapse  occurred.  The  painting  of  the  throat  and  carbolic  spray 
were  again  resorted  to,  and  as  cyanosis  soon  appeared,  two 
cylinders  of  oxygen  were  procured.  The  oxygen  removed  the 
cyanosis,  and  reduced  the  respirations  from  50  to  24,  and  the 
pulse  from  130  to  110.  A  measly  rash  came  out  three  days 
oefore  death.  The  dark  gray  ulceration  occurred,  which  I  now 
regard  as  the  omen  of  death,  due  .to  loss  of  tissue  vitality,  no 
power  to  heal.  The  child  died  very  comfortably  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  disease.  The  oxygen  prevented  asphyxia,  and  the 
respiration  gradually  became  slower. 

Post-mortem. — One  found  in  the  last  thirty -six  hours,  when  one 
could  not  use  any  local  measures,  the  disease  had  spread  over  both 
surfaces  of  soft  palate,  all  over  the  fauces,  and  down  the  larynx. 
Carefully  examining  the  membrane  as  to  thickness  and  adherency, 
one  could  trace  the  mode  of  extension  of  the  faucial  growth.  It 
covered  first  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  and  base  of  the 
tongue.  About  this  time  would  occur  the  irritable,  short,  croupy 
cough,  the  first  symptom  of  laryngitis.  It  then  enclosed  the  epi- 
glottis or  crept  down  the  posterior  surface,  and  thus  into  the  larynx, 
and  when  the  cords  were  reached  aphonia  occurred.  The  theory  of 
using  oxygen  was  to  oxidize  the  diphtherin  pr  effete  products  of 
the  diphtherococci,  and  thus  decompose  the  poison  or  render  it 
inert ;  but  it  was  a  false  hope,  the  oxygen  had  no  such  effect. 

These  last  two  cases  had  many  points  of  resen^blance.  They  were 
only  children,  lived  in  the  same  road,  and  died  in  the  same  week. 
The  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure  aue  to  diphtheria  plus  severe 
influenza.  About  the  same  time  there  were  cases  of  severe  and 
dangerous  influenza  in  children.  My  four  other  cases  were  seen 
with  neighbouring  practitioners. 

6.  The  first  was  a  boy,  3j^  years  old,  K.,  treated  with  pharma* 
copoeial  glycerine  of  boracic  acid.  I  saw  liim  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
dia  tracheotomy.  I  applied  saturated  boracic  acid  in  glycerine  to 
the  trachea   and  fauces,  and  all  membrane  disappeared.     On  the 
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fifth  daj  after  the  tracheotomy,  although  the  child  had  run  across 
the  room  for  milk,  failure  of  the  heart  rather  suddenly  terminated 
the  case. 

Fost-mortem. — There  was  no  membrane  visible,  and  I  stained 
many  preparations,  but  found  no  germs.  This  undoubtedly  was 
diphtherin  poisoning  of  the  heart 

7.  The  second  case  was  a  boy,  M.,  aged  3,  seen  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  disease.  It  began  aa  a  '^  follicular  tonsillitis,"  which 
cleared  off  without  treatment  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
invaded  the  larynx.  He  died  a  few  hours  later,  but  pilocarpine 
gave  temporary  relief. 

8.  The  third  case  was  a  boy,  G.,  aged  5.  This  began  as  '^  folli- 
cular tonsillitis,"  but  q^uickly  passed  to  the  larynx.  I  saw  it  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  tried  to  dislodge  the  membrane  by  injecting^ 
apomorphine.  The  depression  from  the  apomorphine  was  very 
great.  Tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  the  child  went  on  well 
fsr  four  days  and  then  aied.  There  was  bronchitis  after  the 
operation,  probably  septic. 

Post-mortem. — One  found  the  membrane  passed  downwards  to 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.. 

A  point  of  interest  here  is,  that  an  elder  boy  and  an  infant  both 
contracted  diphtheria  from  the  patient.  They  had  it  in  a  mild  form 
and  recoverea,  the  baby  merely  by  warmth,  without  any  medicine. 
In  my  experiments  I  always  found  secondary  inoculations  of 
gelatine  tubes  from  virulent  diphtherococci  were  attenuated,  and 
also  that  as  a  virulent  case  of  diphtheria  progressed  the  cocci  were 
much  less  virulent  on  the  ninth  dav  than  the  first.  These  two 
secondary  cases  were  undoubtedly  affected  by  attenuated  cocci. 

9.  The  last  fatal  case,  a  girl,  W.,  aged  9,  was  seen  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  throat  affection.  She  had  been  subject  to  acute 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  very  enlarged  tonsils,  with  hoarseness  and 
croupy  cough,  indicating  a  similar  catarrhal  laryngitis.  Now  she 
began  with  a  membranous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  which  was  follicular  and  soon  subsided,  passing  rapidly  into 
the  larynx.  Tracheotomy  was  performed,  but  sue  died  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  disease. 

Analysis  of  Nine  Fatal  Cases, — There  were  four  boys  and  five 
girls.  The  various  'ages  were — one  at  2,  three  at  3,  one  at  4,  two 
at  5,  one  at  9,  and  one  at  10  years  old.  The  treatment  in  one  case 
was  refused.  In  four  there  was  no  local  treatment.  In  the 
•  remaining  four  the  antiseptic  method  was  imperfectly  performed 
(partly  due  to  delay  in  the  early  stage,  and  partly  to  the  resistance 
of  the  patients). 

Complications, — ^Whooping-cough  in  a  girl  aged  2.  Severe  type 
of  influenza  in  two  girls  aged  3  and  4.  A  scarlatina  rash  occurred 
in  one  case,  a  typhus  rash  occurred  in  another,  and  a  measles  rasli 
in  a  third. 
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Some  of  these  cases  began,  not  with  a  swollen  tonsil  and  one 
large  patch  of  membrane,  but  with  small  and  separate  round  specks 
of  membrane.  This  has  been  termed  <<  Follicular  Tonsillitis/' 
which  is  misleading,  as  it  does  not  imply  the  membranous  ot 
diphtheritic  condition,  which  is  more  serious,  but  only  limits  the 
affected  area.  Many  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  commence  as 
apparently  slight  forms  of  this  ^'  tbllicular  tonsillitis/'  therefore  one 
dare  not  neglect  a  ''  follicular  tonsillitis  "  till  the  tonsil  is  normal  and 
the  voice  clear,  as  the  laryngeal  symptoms  may  commence  suddenly 
and  be  very  persistent.  I  nave  seen  a  case  spreading  both  to  the 
larynx  and  even  to  the  anterior  nares,  while  only  a  few  spots 
remained  on  the  tonsils. 

Another  misn<)mer  is  the  term  '^  Diphtheritic,"  in  the  sense 
"  not  diphtheria,"  but  something  like  it.  A  case  must  either  be 
true  diphtheria,  whether  malignant  or  mild,  or  else  not  diphtheria 
at  all — it  cannot  be  a  hybrid.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  a  scarlet 
fever  throat  diphtheritic.  A  scarlet  fever  throat  almost  invariably 
gets  well  as  tne  fever  subsides,  and  if  abscesses  form  there  must 
have  been  a  very  foul  condition  of  the  mouth. 

''  Diphtheritic  Croup  "  is  another  unscientific  term.  In  fact, 
some  say  that  all  croup  is  diphtheritic.  In  this  I  cannot  agree. 
Diphtheritic  membrane  dissolves  at  once  in  lactic  acid.  Croupous 
membrane  is  unaffected  by  either  lactic  acid,  liquor  potasssB,  or 
hydrate  of  soda.  With  these  facts,  how  futile  are  the  applications  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  recommended  in  tracheotomy.  What  a  placebo  I 
The  old  pathological  distinction  between  croup  and  diphtheria 
was,  that  the  membrane  in  croup  is  an  exudation  which  can  be 
detached  without  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane;  whereas 
diphtheritic  membrane  is  part  of  the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane 
forming  a  slough,  and  inseparable  without  erosion  and  even  bleeding. 
It  is  doubtless  a  difficult  question,  but  we  ought  to  speak  of 
laryngeal  diphtheria  and  laryngeal  croup,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
distinguish  oetween  them.  Diphtheria  is  primarily  a  tonsillar 
affection,  and  the  laryngeal  affection  is  a  secondary  iorm.  Croup 
shows  itself  primarily  with  laryngeal  symptoms. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus  or  JPai^e  Croup  is  usually  considered 
as  a  spasmodic  nervous  affection  of  the  vocal  cords.  I  believe  it  is 
closely  associated  with  true  croup.  It  is  a'  very  common  disease ; 
occurs  frequently  in  the  same  child.  It  is  always  associated  with 
exposure  to  cola.  In  many  cases,  except  for  its  sudden  onset,  it  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  true  croup.  At  the  Cape  it  is 
common,  and  is  there  associated  with  hot,  dust-laden  air,  and  is 
always  relieved  by  a  dose  of  oil  or  glycerine.  Here  one  usually 
gives  hot  drinks,  hot  poultices,  steam  kettle,  and  a  full  dose  of 
bromide  (10  to  20  grains).  Bromide  produces  sleep,  and  especially 
with  belladonna  relieves  the  harsh,  irritable  cough.  Some  cases 
are  quite  well  next  day,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  have  a 
laryngeal  cough  lasting  a  few  days.     Everything  points  to  an 
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inflammatory  verms  a  spasmodic  affection.     There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  cough  of  true  cedema  of  the  epiglottis. 

About  two  years  ago  Dr  Enraght  and  I  attended  a  case  of 
**  false  croupt"  The  child  next  day  was  worse,  and  it  evidently 
became  true  croup.  In  twenty-two  hours  the  child  died.  It  was 
impossible  to  follow  any  special  treatment,  as  there  were  no  external 
comforts.  The  child  died  comfortably  without  a  struggle;  the 
respiration  gradually  slowed.  We  had  a  post-mortem,  and  made 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  larynx.  The  anterior  or  faucial  surface 
of  the  epiglottis  was  perfectly  clean  from  membrane,  but  the  epi- 

Slottis  was  swollen.  The  larynx  contained  a  false  membrane  passing 
own  below  the  vocal  cords.  The  membrane  was  thickest  and  most 
adherent  at  the  under  or  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  it  became 
thinner  as  it  went  lower,  while  the  advancing  edge  was  like  a  semi- 
transparent  exudation.  No  eerms  were  found  by  staining  sections. 
Thus  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis  was  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease,  which  proved  to  be  true  croup,  although  in  the  early 
stage  it  had  all  the  signs  of  '^  false  croup."  I  had  always  felt  that 
the  pathology  of  laryngismus  was  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  this 
case  was  most  clear.  From  these  facts  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
advancing  the  view,  that  laiyngismus  stridulus  or  false  croup  is  an 
acute  epiglottitis.    It  is  probably  an  early  stage  of  true  croup. 

Dr  Hu^hlings  Jackson  is  the  chiei  advocate  of  the  nervous 
aspect  of  laryngismus  from  a  new  point,  the  supervenosity  of  the 
blood.  In  the  British  Medical  Joumud,  March  5,  1892,  he  says, 
'^  The  paroxysms  are  asphyxia  fits,  analogous  to  those  producible 
artificially  in  rabbits  and  dogs."  He  considers  a  relationship 
between  rickets  and  this  disease,  but  I  think  laryngismus  is  too 
widespread  to  be  limited  to  rickety  children.  '^  Asphyxia  fits  are 
easily  producible  in  the  lower  vertebrates  of  the  mammalian  class 
by  mechanical  arrest  of  the  breathing.  These  seizures  the  physio- 
logist tells  us  are  owing  to  discharge,  beginning  in  the  (medulla) 
respiratory  centre,  a  discharge  started  by  highly  supervenous  blood  ; 
the  discharge  then  beginning  no  doubt  spreads  to  other  centres." 
**  Since,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  in  laryngismus  the  blood, 
when  it  has  become  rapialy  supervenous,  discharges  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  thus  secondarily  causes  still  more  supervenosity  by 
fixation  of  the  thoracic  cage,  it  may  seem  that  the  fit  on  this 
hypothesis  would  become  rapidly  fatal."  But  experiments  on 
animals  show  that  if  the  experiment  remains  only  a  short  time  the 
animal  revives.  '^Horsley  and  Semon  consider  that  the  fits  of 
laryngismus  are  due  to  a  discharge  beginning  in  a  part  of  the 
cortex  laryngeal  centre.  They  have  found  representations  of  the 
adductors  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  cortex."  Unfortunately  for 
these  theories,  ^'they  found  that  enforced  closure  of  the  glottis 
causing  supervenosity  acts  on  the  adductor  centre."  This  brings 
about  the  opposite  condition  of  what  they  believe  occurs  in  laryn- 
gismus, namely,  increased  atJduction  or  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords. 
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This  is  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  nerve  mechanism  of  laryn- 
gismus, if  due  to  spasmodic  closure  of  the  vocal  cords.  There  are, 
however,  objections  to  th^  supposed  cause. 

1.  The  type  of  cough  in  a  larvngismus  is  deep  and  hoarse,  as 
when  the  cords  are  oMucted.  1  he  cough  with  adduction  of  the 
cords  would  be  high-pitched  and  sharp. 

2.  Would  closure  of  the  cords  or  spasm  produce  cough  at  all  ? 
Is  not  cough  produced  by  hypersensitiveness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane? Lunatics  who  have  loss  of  sensation  pass  through 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  without  once  coughing. 

3.  The  cart  is  put  before  the  horse.  ^'The  blood  becoming 
rapidly  supervenous  discharges  the  respiratory  centre,"  producing 
the  closure  of  the  glottis.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  super- 
venosity  ?  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  the  present  accepted  cause, 
but*now  it  is  to  be  the  remit  also  of  the  supervenosity. 

4  The  physiologists  found  that  supervenosity  stimulated  the 
oiductor  centre,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  nerve  theory 
which  Dr  Jackson  advances. 

Therefore  I  maintain  that  the  asphyxia  fits  cause  the  super- 
venosity, and  that  the  supervenosity^  by  stimulating  the  abductor 
centre,  illustrates  Nature  righting  itself  by  throwing  open  the 
glottis. 

Finally,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  asphyxia  fit?  The  present 
idea,  spasm  of  the  vocal  cords,  is,  I  believe,  unsupported  by  direct 
evidence.  From  my  post-mortem  I  consider  it  aue  entirely  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  sensitive  epiglottis.  The  suddenness  of  the 
onset,  the  barking  cough,  the  chokmg,  and  the  painful  lump  in  the 
throat,  all  point  to  an  epiglottitis. 

A  fit  of  laryngismus  resembles  a  coughing  fit  when  a  crumb  gets 
down  the  wrong  way.  When  this  latter  happens,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  supervenosity  which  occurs.  The  crumb  is  the 
cause  and  the  supervenosity  the  effect,  not  the  reverse.  In  laryn- 
gismus and  in  crumb-choking  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is 
irritated,  and  by  its  closure  causes  supervenosity.  In  laryngismus 
the  irritant  is  cold  air,  and  the  more  the  child  coughs  and  choker 
the  more  it  draws  in  cold  air, — hence  the  soothing  action  of  the 
steam-kettle.  Similarly  the  soothing  action  of  oil  or  glycerine  in 
the  parched  mouth  where  dry  dusty  air  causes  laryngismus. 
As  the  attack  passes  off,  a  laryngeal  catarrh  lasting  two  or  three 
days  commonly  follows.  This  points  to  extending  inflammation, 
and  lends  no  support  to  the  nervous  or  spasmodic  theory  of  the 
disease. 

Thb  Treatment  of  Diphtheria, 

Though  differing  in  detail,  must  be  on  the  principle  of  accurate 
antisepsis  of  the  mouth,  nares,  and  larynx,  by  scientifically  tested 
remedies.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  oi  growth  the  antiseptics  must 
be  frequently  applied.     Considering  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
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diflease,  internal  remedies  ought  to  be  given  in  severe  cases.  When 
children  resist,  20  or  30  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  can  be  put  in  a 
pint  of  milk  without  detection. 

By  experiment  I  found  the  following  drugs  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  dipJUherococd  in  sterilized  gelatine 

Boracic  acid. 
Salicylate  of  soda, 
Hydrarg.  perchlor.. 
Carbolic  acid, 
.     Creolin  (Jeyes),  . 
Resorcin,     . 
Liq.  ferri  perchlor.  fort., 
Hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*16), 
Lactic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*21), 
Chloride  of  zinc,  .  *     . 

The  non-irritating  drugs  can  be  used  much  stronger. 

By  experience  I  would  recommend  for  mild  cases  25  to  30  per 
cent,  of  Doracic  acid  in  glycerine,  well  boiled  to  expel  the  water 
out  of  the  glycerine  and  to  make  a  glyceride  insteaa  of  a  simple 
mixture  or  solution. 

For  maligiiant  cases  one  might  use  2  parts  of  lactic  acid,  40  to 
50  parts  of  boracic  acid^  and  glycerine  up  to  100  parts,  well  boiled. 
This  is  very  useful,  as  children  will  suck  it  for  the  pleasant  taste, 
and  may  be  given  very  liberallr.  The  lactic  acid  dissolves  the 
membranCi  the  boracic  destroys  tne  micro-organism  and  encourages 
healing. 

Among  drugs  similarly  tested  I  found  the  following  useless : — 

Chlorate  of  potash  (sat.  sol.), .  .10  per  cent. 

Liq,  potas,  permang., 

Chloride  of  lime,  . 

Sulphurous  acid,  . 

Hyarochloric  acid,* 

Sulphocarbolate  of  soda, 

Acid  phosph.  dil.  . 

Sulphite  of  soda,  . 

The  Use  of  Alcohol. — For  seven  or  eight  years  I  never  used 
alcohol,  and  the  cases  did  well  Then  came  a  period  when  highly 
trained  nurses  administered  it  on  their  own  account,  and  I  grew 
lax.  Now  I  am  more  particular,  and  if  possible  avoid  it  It 
"  stimulates,"  whatever  that  means,  but  the  patients  seem  weaker 
in  pulse  afterwards,  and  it  has  to  be  kept  up  in  increasing  doses. 

One  child,  aged  4,  received  from  a  nurse  two  ounces  of  brandy  in 
six  hours.  It  died  the  next  day,  so  brandy  did  nothing  to  save  it, 
and  the  query  in  my  mind  was,  whether  it  did  not  so  unhinge  the 
brain  as  to  lessen  the  rallying  force  ?  Alcohol  increases  capillary 
congestion  by  dilating  the  small  vessels.     Thus  the  blood-pressure 
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falls  and  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly,  sending,  of  course,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  blood  through  at  each  beat.  Must  not  this  tell  on  the 
already  weakened  heart  ?  Is  not  the  heart  stimulated  to  overwork 
at  a  time  when  it  wants  rest  ?  Anything  that  weakens  the  system 
gives  the  germs  increased  facility  for  multiplying  in  the  body. 

I  have  usually  relied  on  guarana.  It  saves  nerve  and  tissue 
waste.  It  supports  the  system.  It  removes  all  sense  of  fatigue  and 
takes  the  place  of  food.     It  acts  like  caffein,  thein,  etc. 

I  have  previously  advocated  the  use  of  pilocarpin  hypodermi- 
^llj*  A  of  a  grain.  I  believe  it  restores  the  secretion^, 
eliminates  the  diphtherin,  and  by  promoting  the  buccal  and  other 
secretions,  loosens  the  membrane  in  the  trachea  and  nares.  I 
must,  however,  emphasize  the  immediate  depressing  action  in  full 
doses.  For  example,  a  medical  friend  at  my  suggestion  injected 
i  of  a  grain  in  a  child  of  9  when  the  larynx  and  anterior  nares 
were  invaded.  The  immediate  effect  was  great  vital  depression^ 
tossing  about  the  bed,  and  complete  blindness,  even  to  strong  lamp* 
light  These  symptoms  passea  off,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.  I  have,  however,  injected  ^  and  ^'v  in  a  child  of  4  with 
good  effect  I  much  prefer  now  to  give  by  the  mouth  and  in  small 
doses  tIv  to  ^  of  a  gniin  repeated. 

In  the  advanced  stages,  wnen  failure  of  heart  threatens,  strychnine 
is  useful.  I  have  given  2  m.  hypodermically  to  a  child  of  o  every 
four  hours.    Perhaps  strychnine  is  the  true  antidote  to  diphtherin. 

Oxygen  I  used  in  one  fatal  case,  on  the  theory^of  decom- 
posing by  oxidation  the  deadly  poison  diphtherin.  But  it  had  no 
such  effect,  yet  it  gave  comfort  in  relieving  the  asphyxia.  Eva- 
poration of  creasote,  cresoline,  and  steam  carbolic  spray,  are 
of  undoubted  value  in  clearing  the  respiratory  passages. 

TVacheotoviy, — In  the  last  stage,  the  period  when  I  have  done  it, 
death  is  not  averted  on  account  of  the  aiphtherin  accumulating  and 
acting  on  the  medulla.  The  few  days  of  prolonged  life  are  hours 
of  misery,  and  the  sufierer  ought  to  be  spared  and  allowed  to  die 
in  peace.  When  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  invaded  and  death 
threatens,  then  is  the  time  to  ask.  Will  tracheotomy  save?  In 
early  days  I  would  have  said  Yes,  uiltil  I  had  .the  following 
experience: — ^About  ten  years  ago  I  had  two  malignant  cases,  a 
boy  and  a  girly  each  about  seven  or  eight  years  old.  In  both  cases 
laiynx  and  anterior  nares  invaded ;  death  seemed  imminent.  In 
each  case  I  urged  tracheotomy,  and  was  refused  by  both.  Though 
apparently  quite  hopeless^  I  persevered  the  more  with  the  various 
remedies  and  gradually  defeated  the  enemy |  and  both  children  are 
now  living.  £1  each  case  there  were  nerve  symptoms  for  a  long 
term,  squints,  ataxic  gait,  loss  of  tendon  refleX|  and  paralysis  of  the 
palate,  difficult  swaflowing,  etc.  Since  then  I  have  shunned 
tracheotomy,  and  I  am  convinced  many  a  case  has  recovered  which 
would  have  died  if  it  also  had  to  contend  with  tracheotomy.  To  the 
advocates  of  tracheotomy,  who  at  most  can  only  show  a  salvation 
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of  30  per  cent  of  their  operations  (the  same  obtained  by  Prof. 
Spence  in  Edinburgh  thirty  years  ago),  I  can  only  ask  how  many 
more  would  have  lived  if  they  had  been  spared  the  operation  ? 

Special  Points  op  Interest  in  Diphtheria. 

There  are  various  types  of  diphtlieria.  Dr  Thome  mentions  in 
his  book  the  prevalence  of  mila  sore  throats,  follicular  tonsillitis, 
and  nasal  catarrh  during  epidemics.  He  believes  that  these  mild 
cases  work  up  to  a  point  when  the  epidemic  assumes  a  fatal  type. 
I*  strongly  support  nis  opinions  by  my  own  observations.  I  bad, 
however,  never  associate  the  nasal  catarrhs  with  the  epidemic. 
During  epidemics  I  should  roughly  estimate  we  would  treat  eight 
or  ten  mild  membranous  throats  to  one  of  the  malignant  or  severe 
form.  Most  of  these  cases  would  keep  about,  some  going  to  school. 
The  general  features  of  such  cases  would  be — temp.  100°  to  103** 
on  the  first  day,  normal  next  day;  throat,  tonsils  swollen  and 
painful,  with  yellow  exudation  in  large  patches  or  specks ;  great 
muscular  weakness  following  the  attacks.  These  cases  got  well 
quickly,  and  I  usually  prescribed  HGl  gargles. 

Cultivations  in  gelatine  yielded  the  same  cocci  that  I  found  in 
malignant  cases,  but  they  were  attenuated,  for  in  two  or  three 
pigeon  inoculations  they  produced  only  slight  symptoms. 

Diphtheria  cannot  be  divided  into  less  than  three  classes : — 

MUd,  which  gets  well  of  itself. 

Severe,  which  necessitates  careful  treatment,  or  it  would  progress 
to  the  third,  or 

Malignant  form,  in  which  life  has  to  be  fought  for  hour  by  honr. 
In  this  type  the  larynx  and  nares  are  invaded,  and  there  is  risk  of 
death  by  syncope  or  by  accumulation  of  diphtherin  gradually 
paralysing  the  medullary  centres. 

There  is  never  a  crisis  in  dipfUJieria,  thus  differing  from  scarlet 
fever,  pneumonia,  etc.  There  is  apparently  no  antidiphtherin  like 
the  antitoxin  of  pneumonia.  The  diphtherin  or  special  toxin  is 
accumtUative  and  not  self-destfuctive  at  any  period,  hence  the  special 
danger  to  life.  There  appears  to  be  a  distant  affinity  between 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Thus  some  of  our  worst  cases  had  a 
scarlatina  rash  at  varying  periods  of  the  disease,  followed  by  des- 
quamation; while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  eruptions  were  like 
measles. 

Those  who  use  the  sphygmograph  will  be  interested  to  notice  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  predicrotic  wave  is  the  first  omen  of  conval" 
escence.  I  pointed  this  out  in  my  M.D,  thesis  (''  Original  Research 
with  the  Sphygmograph,"  Edin.  Univ.,  1883)  in  relation  to  typhoid 
and  other  fevers.  The  same  occurs  in  diphtheria.  During  the 
progressive  stage  the  pulse  keeps  at  or  above  140,  with  marked 
dicrotisni.  The  first  sign  of  convalescence  is  a  fall  to  about  110  ieats 
and  predicrotism. 

The  heart  sounds  more  than  in  other  fevers  get  feeble  and  muffled. 
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There  is  more  tendency  to  faintness  and  syncope  than  in  anj  other 
disease,  partly  due  to  diphth^rin  poisoning  of  tJie  medulla^  but  also, 
as  has  been  shown,  by  true  fcUty  degeneration  of  the  heart  mtiscle. 
Degeneration  has  also  been  shown  to  occur  in  any  of  the  nerves, 
thus  causing  the  paralysis. 

I  have  increasingly  learned  the  great  importance  of  the  recum- 
bent position  in  all  diphtheria  cases,  to  avoid  faintness  and  econo- 
mize strength.  I  would  strongly  emphasize  always  to  waich  the 
puUej  and  pay  no  regard  to  temperature  in  diphtheria. 

There  is  much  made  of  tendon  reflex  nowadays.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Dr  C.  S.  Sherrington  to  depend  on  the  fifth  lumbar 
posterior  root,  or  the  fourth  and  fifth  anterior  lumbar  nerves.  I 
have  never  seen  a  severe  case  of  diphtheria  that  did  not  lose  the 
tendon  reflex,  and  have  seen  it  disappear  even  in  mild  cases. 

Diphtheria  was  formerly  a  rural  disease,  now  it  is  urban,  or  more 
correctly  suburban*  in  its  haunts.  Of  the  whole  country,  London 
alone  claims  about  one-third  of  the  deaths.  The  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  began  in  1871  at  2525,  of  which  344  occurred  in  London. 
With  a  steady  increase  they  reached  6368  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1889,  of  which  1616  occurred  in  London.  To  the  many  sup- 
posed causes  I  would  add  the  bad  building  and  bad  drainage  which 
notably  prevails  round  London. 

I  would  specially  emphasize  the  following  points : — 

Becognition  of  mild  cases  of  diphtheria. 

Rigorous  antisepsis  of  the  whole  area  possible  to  be  invaded. 

In  malignant  cases  to  be  warned  by  the  first  signs  thereof, — viz., 
continued  reformation  of  white  or  yellow  exudation,  with  or  vrithotU 
extension  of  area. 

In  malignant  cases  to  repeat  the  cleansings  hourly  till  abatement 
of  the  disease. 

The  recognition  of  diphtheria  as  a  constitutional  disease,  and 
therefore  the  administration  of  internal  remedies. 

The  importance  of  noticing  the  pulse  rate,  and  discarding  the 
temperature  chart. 

The  avoidance  of  alcohol. 

The  value  of  strychnine.^ 

To  give  up  tracheotomy  as  hopeless  in  the  last  stage,  on  account 
of  diphtherin  poisoning  of  the  medulla. 

On  invasion  of  the  larynx,  to  persevere  with  strong  antiseptic 
inhalations,  which  can  alone  save,  especially  if  aided  by  small  doses 
of  pilocarpine. 

To  spare  the  patient  the  sufiering  of  tracheotomy  as  unnecessary 
at  the  oeginning  of  laryngeal  infection,  and  useless  towards  the  end. 
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VIL— STUDIES  IN  FCBTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  TEEATOLOGY. 

XL  Clinigal  Notbs  of  Foub  Casks,  akd  Description  of  Two 
Specimens  of  General  Dropsy  of  the  Fcetus. 

By  J.  W.  Ballajtitmb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Lecturer  on  Diaeasefi  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  Minto  House,  and  on  Midwifeiy  and  Diseaaes  of 
Women,  Medical  College  for  Women,  Edinbnigh  ;  Phjmcian  for  Diseases 
of  Women,  Western  Dispensaxy,  Edinbnigh ;  and  Secretaiy  to  the  Edinburgh 
Obstetrical  Society. 

(Saad  h$fon  (he  ObaUMeal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  6(4  FOryary  1892.) 

(Continued  from  page  67.) 

Morbid  Anatomt  of  Specimen  B. 

A«  External  Appearances. 

As  in  the  case  of  Specimen  A,  a  water-colour  sketch  was  made 
of  this,  the  third  dropsical  foetus  to  which  Mrs  A.  gave  birth.  In 
its  external  appearances  it  was,  save  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
sex,  an  almost  exact  copy  of  Specimen  A.  There  was  the  same 
anasarcous  state  of  the  integuments,  the  same  swollen  condition 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  same  deepening  of  the  normal  grooves  on 
the  limbs  and  lines  on  the  face.  The  skin  had  nearly  everywhere 
a  pinkish  hue,  but  in  some  places  it  was  pale  yellow  in  colour. 
There  was  pitting  on  pressure  all  over  the  body,  but  this  was 
specially  marked  on  the  head  and  legs.  The  right  foot  was  seen 
to  have  been  partly  torn  from  the  leg  at  the  ankle, — ^a  fact  which 
demonstrated  the  friability  of  the  tissues,  for  no  great  traction  had 
been  made  upon  the  presenting  part.  The  breech  and  right  leg 
were  more  congested  in  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
this  was  accounted  for  by  the  ciicumstance  that  the  presentation 
had  been  pelvic.  The  left  labium  minus  was  much  swollen  and 
congested. 

The  foetus  was  a  female,  and  weighed  1*3  kilogr.  With  the 
exception  of  the  general  oedema,  there  were  no  external  malforma- 
tions or  deformities. 

The  measurements  were  as  follows: — ^The  total  length  was  36 
cm&,  whilst  from  vertex  to  symphysis  pubis  it  measured  23  cms. 
The  head  measured  28  cms.  in  the  CM.  circumference,  26  cms.  in 
the  O.F.,  and  25  cms.  in  the  s.0.6.  The  cranial  diameters  were — 
CM.,  10  cms. ;  CF.,  9  cms. ;  S.O.B.,  85  cms. ;  Bi-P.,  7  cms. ;  and 
Bi-T.,  6*5  cms.  The  circumference  of  the  thorax  was  24*5  cms., 
and  that  of  the  abdomen  26*2  cms.,  whilst  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  former  was  8*2  cms.  and  of  the  latter  10  cms.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  upper  arm  was  7*5  cms.,  of  the  forearm  5*8  cms.,  of 
the  thigh  10*5  cms.,  and  of  the  leg  8  cms.  The  two  sides  of  the 
body  were  equally  swollen  from  the  oedema. 

TJie  Placenta  and  Membrane, — ^The  placenta  was  strikingly 
similar  to  that  in  Case  A.    It  had  a  very  blanched  appearance, 
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quite  unlike  the  nonnal  afterbirth.  The  maternal  surface  was 
much  broken  up  into  lobules,  and  had  a  fiocculent  appearance. 
Threads  of  tissue  were  seen  crossing  over  the  sulci  between  the 
lobules.  At  one  end  of  the  placenta,  not  far  from  the  aperture  in 
the  membranes,  were  two  large  haemorrhages :  one  was  about  3*5 
cms.  and  the  other  about  4*2  cms.  in  thickness.  These  did  not 
greatly  resemble  the  usual  placental  haemorrhagic  infarcts,  but  it 
seemed  rather  as  if  the  tissues  were  here  badied  in  blood  and 
stained  with  it  These  haemorrhages  had  no  doubt  given  rise  to 
the  bleeding  during  labour.  The  foetal  aspect  of  the  placenta  was 
also  antemic  in  appearance,  and  had  a  pale  pinkish  colour.  The 
circumference  of  die  placenta  measured  53  cms.;  it  was  not 
circular  in  outline,  but  had  a  length  of  20  cms.  and  a 
breadth  of  13  cms.  At  its  thickest  part  it  measured  4  cms. 
The  umbilical  cord  was  swollen,  and  had  a  more  distinctly 
yellow  colour  than  is  normaL  It  was  inserted  eccentrically, 
being  4*2  cms.  from  the  nearer,  and  8  cms.  from  the  more  distant 
margin  of  the  placenta.  It  was  not  near  the  haemorrhagic  part  of 
the  mass.  The  membranes  seemed  less  transparent  than  usual, 
and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorion  were  numerous  decidual 
fragments  and  pieces  of  blood-clot 

B.  PatJiological  Appearances  of  the  Viscera,  etc, 

L  Nakid-eye  Appearances, — The  characters  of  the  regions  of  the 
body  and  of  the  viscera  may  be  described  in  the  same  order  as  in 
Case  A.  Since  the  differences  between  the  appearances  of  the 
organs  in  Cases  A  and  B  are  very  slight,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  full  details  in  this  instance. 

Vertebrai  Colum/n, — The  spinal  column  and  the  contents  of  the 
canal  were  normal ;  there  was  no  spina  bifida,  and  no  distension  of 
the  canal  of  the  cord.  The  ossification  was  well  advanced  for  the 
age  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  spinal  column  measured  17  cm&  in 
length.    The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  was  faintly  marked. 

The  Beffion  of  the  Head. — ^There  was  well-marked  gelatinous 
anasarca  of  the  tissue  lying  between  the  scalp  and  pericranium,  but 
there  was  no  separation  of  the  latter  from  the.bone.  The  anterior 
fontanelle  measured  3*4  cms.  antero-posteriorly  and  2*4  cms.  in  a 
transverse  direction.  The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  both  the 
vault  and  base  of  the  cranium  was  normal.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  anaemic,  but  not  otherwise  pathological  in  appear- 
ance. The  brain  also  was  markedly  ansemic.  The  cerebral  con- 
volutions and  fissures  were  normal  for  the  period  pf  development 
arrived  at;  there  was  no  distension  of  the  ventricles;  and  the 
cranial  nerves  were  regular  in  position  and  of  the  usual  number. 
There  was  a  small  recent  haemoiThage  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  in  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The 
pituitary  body  was  normal 

The  Itegion  of  the  Neck. — ^The  parts  in  the  cervical  region  (the 
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laiynx,  pharynx,  txachea,  oesophagus,  and  thyroid  gland)  were  well 
developed  and  normal  in  appearance,  but  were  displaced  slightly 
upwards. 

The  Region  of  the  Thorax, — ^The  thymus  gland,  which  was  paler 
in  colour  than  usual,  had  a  vertical  measurement  of  1*5  cms.,  a 
transverse  of  1*8  cma,  and  an  antero-posterior  of  *8  cm.  It  was 
normal  in  form.  The  pericardial  sac  contained  about  2  cubic  cms. 
of  a  pale  yellowish  fluid.  The  heart  had  a  vertical  measurement  of 
3*2  cms.,  a  transverse  of  2*5  cms.,  and  an  antero-posterior  of  1*8  cms. 
The  chambers  and  orifices  were  normal,  save  that  the  forameu 
ovale  was  slightly  less  patent  than  is  usual.  The  membrane  seemed 
at  first  sight  to  close  the  aperture,  but  closer  investigation  showed 
that  the  closure  was  only  apparent,  and  that  there  was  really  a  free 
means  of  communication  betweeh  the  two  auricles.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  was  patent  The  cardiac  muscular  walls  were  ausemic 
in  appearanca  In  the  right  pleural  cavity  were  10  cubic  cms.,  and 
in  the  left  there  were  about  2  cubic  cms.  of  straw-coloured  fluid. 
The  lungs  were  markedly  pale  in  colour.  The  greatest  veitical 
measurement  of  the  right  lung  was  4*5  cms.,  and  that  of  the  left 
was  4  cms.  There  was  no  abnormality  in  the  form  of  these  organs. 
The  bloodvessels  of  the  thorax  were  normal,  and  the  thoracic  duct 
was  present  in  its  usual  position.  There  was  one  ossific  centre  in 
the  sternum,  and  that  was  in  the  manubrium. 

The  Region  of  the  Abdomen. — Before  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
cut  open  the  fluid  contents  were  drawn  off  for  examination.  The 
peritoneal  sac  contained  150  cubic  cms.  of  a  yellowish-brown  fluid, 
slightly  darker  in  colour  than  that  in  the  pleural  and  pericardial 
cavities.  In  this  fluid  the  total  proteids  amounted  to  0*087  (a  very 
small  proportion),  and  consisted  chiefly  of  serum  albumen,  with  a 
small  amount  of  globulin.  The  fluid  gave  the  colour  reactions  of 
bile*pigment,  and  on  separation  with  plumbic  acetate  and  rectified 
spirit  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  bright  green  pigment — biliverdin. 
Microscopically  the  fluid  was  found  to  contain  endothelial  cells 
and  acicular  crystals  of  bilirubin  grouped  together  in  stars.  Dr 
Noel  Paton  was  kind  enough  to  examine  the  fluid  for  me. 

When  the  abdomen  was  opened  it  was  seen  that  the  intestinal 
coils  lay  well  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  caecum  and  ascend- 
ing colon  lying  at  a  higher  level  than  is  usual.  On  the  left  side, 
however,  the  descending  colon  was  seen  passing  downwards  and 
forming  a  sharp  bend  with  the  large  sigmoid  flexure,  which  lay 
across  the  pelvic  brim  and  became  continuous  with  the  rectum. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  intestines,  that  on  opening  the 
abdomen  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  w£is  visible  in  its  lower  part, 
and  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  tubes  could  be  clearly  seen.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  Case  A.,  the  bowels  had  evidently  been  displaced 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  peritoneal  fluid  had  occupied  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  cavity. 

The  stomach  measured  4*5  cms.  in  length,  and  contained  a  few 
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drops  of  a  pale  green-coloured  stringy  mucus.  The  whole 
intestine  measured  a  little  over  150  cms.  in  length,  and  the  colon 
and  rectum  were  greatly  distended  with  the  dark  green-coloured 
meconium.  The  small  intestines  were  somewhat  narrow  in 
calibre,  and  contained  little  meconium ;  they  had  no  great  range 
of  movement,  not  on  account  of  any  peritonitic  adhesions,  but 
from  the  small  size  of  the  mesentery.  The  vermiform  appendix 
measured  2*5  cms.  in  length,  and  was  normal  in  appearance.  The 
liver  was  normal  in  form,  and  had  the  following  dimensions : — 
Maximum  transverse,  87  cms. ;  max.  vertical,  57  cms. ;  and  max. 
antero-posterior  diameter,  3"8  cms.  The  hepatic  tissue  was  paler 
in  appearance  than  is  normal.  The  spleen  had  its  natural  form, 
and  measured  4*4  cms.  vertically,  2*4  cms.  antero-posteriorly,  and 
1  '6  cms.  transversely.  It  also  had  a  somewhat  pale  and  anaemic 
appearance,  being  less  deeply  purple  than  is  usual  The  kidneys 
were  normal  in  position  and  form,  and  each  measured  2*5  cms. 
vertically,  2  cms.  transversely,  and  1*3  cm.  antero-posteriorly;  they 
were  very  pale  in  colour.  The  supra-renal  capsules  were  in  their 
natural  foetal  position,  and  each  measured  2'2  cms.  vertically,  21 
cms.  transversely  at  the  base,  and  1*2  cm.  antero-posteriorly.  The 
pancreas  was  pale,  but  seemed  otherwise  normal.  The  bladder 
was  empty ;.  the  hypogastric  arteries  and  urachus  were  normal ; 
but  the  urete^rs  seemed  slightly  expanded  in  their  calibre. 

ITie  Eegion  of  the  Pelvis, — The  external  genital  organs,  especially 
the  labia  majora,  were  markedly  oedematous;  but  the  uterus, 
ovaries,  and  tubes  had  their  normal  fcetal  characters. 

The  Extremities, — Save  for  the  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  the  ansemic  appearance  of  the  muscles,  the  limbs  were 
normal.  The  ossification  was  as  far  advanced  as  was  to  be 
expected  at  this  age  of  foetal  life.  There  were  no  indications  of 
syphilitic  changes  in  the  long  bones,  and  there  was  ossific  nucleus 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

II.  Microscopic  Appearances. — The  tissues  were  prepared  for 
microscopic  examination  in  two  ways:  the  harder  organs  were 
cut  in  the  freezing  microtome,  and  the  softer  parts — ^placenta,* 
spleen,  thymus,  etc. — were  embedded  in  paraffin,  and  then  cut  and 
mounted.  They  were  compared  with  similarly  prepared  organs  from 
a  normal  foetus  that  died  during  labour  from  head  compression. 

llie  Skin, — Under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  that  the  network 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  had  an  opened-out  appearance.  The 
papillse  of  the  derma  were  not  yet  well  marked.  Many  hair 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands  in  process  of  development  were 
visible.  A  few  non-sinuous  sweat  ducts  were  to  be  seen,  and  on 
the  skin  surface  was  the  vernix  caseosa.  In  the  subcutaneous 
layer  were  many  lymphoid  cells,  and  these  probably  represented 
an  early  stage  of  the  connective-tissue  formation.  The  lobules  of 
subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  skin 
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of  the  full-time  infant,  but  they  were  not  abnormally  few  in 
number  for  t^e  stage  of  foetal  life  arrived  at  in  this  case. 

Hie  Mu8ele8.^^The  striation  of  the  muscle  fibres  was  well 
marked.  There  were  not  many  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  vessels 
between  the  muscle  bundles,  but  an  unusually  large  number  of 
white  cells  was  present. 

The  Zun^A— -Only  here  and  there  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  was 
a  partially  expanded  alveolus ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lung 
was  atelectatia 

The  heart-muscle  and  thymus  gland  revealed  nothing  abnormal 
in  their  structure,  save  a  general  anaemic  state. 

The  Liver, — The  lobular  arrangement  of  hepatic  cells  round  the 
central  vein  was  masked  by  the  presence  of  a  very  laige  number 
of  white  cells,  which  lay  between  the  lobules  and  between  the  rows 
of  liver  cells.  The  bloodvessels  had  somewhat  thinner  walls  than 
usual  The  liver  cells  were  not  so  regularly  polygonal  as  usuaL 
The  capsule  was  normal    The  oigan  was  anaemia 

Hie  Spleen. — There  appeared  to  be  no  increi^ise  in  the  trabecular 
framework  of  the  spleen,  but  there  were  great  numbers  of  nucleated 
white  corpuscles  everywhere  present  Bed  corpuscles  in  process  of 
formation  were  also  present,  but  in  comparatively  small  amount 

The  Kidneys. — There  was  marked  anaemia  of  the  renaJ  tissue,  but 
the  glomeruli  and  tubules  appeared  normal.  Hie  supra-renal 
capsules  were  anaemic,  but  otherwise  normal 

The  Placenta. — The  most  marked  changes  in  the  placental 
structure  were  found  in  the  villi,  which  were  much  larger  than  is 
usual  in  a  six  months'  placenta.  The  increase  in  size  seemed  to 
be  due  chiefly  to  oedema,  but  in  many  of  the  villi  there  was  sdso  a 
greater  amount  of  connective  tissue  than  is  normal.  The  epithelium 
covering  the  villi  seemed  normal, — ^perhaps  slightly  oedematous. 
The  bloodvessels  had  a  healthy  appearance,  but  there  were  evident 
signs  of  anaemia  throughout  the  whole  placental  tissue.  The  blood- 
vessels of  the  umbilical  cord  were  normal. 

Specimen  A  was  investigated  in  the  Obstetrical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  dissection  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  Specimen  B  were  carried  out  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

Dbscription  of  Plates.^ 

Plate  I. — External  Appearances  of  Foetus  with  Qeueral  Dropsy.    Specimen  A. 
({  natural  size).  * 

Plate  II. — Vertical  Mesial  Section  of  Foetus  with  Qeneral  Dropsy,  left  face 
shown.    (^  natural  size.) 


y,  Thymus  gland ;  *,  Fluid  in  pericardium ;  (,  liver ;  m,  Pancreas ; 
n,  Pylorus ;  o,  Fluid  in  peritoneum ;  p^  First  sacral  vertebra ;  j,  Umbili- 
cal cord ;  r,  Tunica  vagmaHs  testis ;  «,  Perns ;  f,  Trachea. 

^  These  Plates  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  July. 
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Plate  III.— Fig.  1.  Left  lateral  sagittal  Section  of  Foetus  with  General 
Dropsy,  right  lace  shown.  (^  natural  size.)  a,  Clavicle ;  b^  Scapula  ; 
e,  Left  lung  ;  d,  Heart,  left  ventricle  ;  &  Liver ;  /,  Spleen  ;  g^  Stomach  ; 
hf  Left  sunra^renal  capsule ;  i,  Left  kidney ;  j,  Fluid  in  peritoneum  ; 
&,  Sigmoid  flexure ;  2,  Ilium ;  m,  Head  of  1&  femur ;  n,  Umbilical 
cord ;  o,  Intestine. 

Fig.  2.  Transverse  Section  at  level  of  first  Lumbar  Vertebra.  (^  natural  size.) 
a,  First  lumbar  vertebra ;  h,  Vena  cava  inferior ;  e.  Duodenum ;  (2,  Gall 
bladder ;  e,  Liver ;  /,  Fluid  in  abdomen ;  g^  Edematous  tissue  of 
abdominal  wall ;  A,  Right  kidney. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  Section  at  level  of  first  Sacral  Vertebra.  (^  natural  size.) 
a,  First  sacral  vertebra ;  &,  Rectum ;  e,  Ureter ;  d.  Ileum ;  0,  Abdominal 
'fluid ;  /,  (Edematous  tissue. 

III.  General  Dropsy  of  the  FcExua 

In  the  preQeding  pages  the  pathological  anatomy,  naked-eye  and 
microscopic,  of  two  specimens  of  general  dropsy  of  the  fcetus  has 
been  described,  and  clinical  notes  of  these  and  of  two  other  cases 
have  been  given.  It  is  now  necessary,  before  drawing  any  con- 
dusions  as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  disease,  to  group 
together  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  writers  who  have 
investigated  this  subject.  Some  sixty-five  specimens  have  been 
clescribed  by  about  fifty-eight  observers,  whose  names,  together 
with  the  titles  of  their  papers,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
communication.  In  only  a  few  cases  have  I  been  unable  to 
consult  the  record  in  the  original.  In  order  to  economize  space 
the  individual  cases  will  be  referred  to  by  number.  General 
dropsy  as  it  occurs  in  the  single,  not  in  the  twin,  fcBtus,  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Clinical  History. 

An  analysis  of  the  clinical  details  in  the  recorded  cases  brings 
out  some  interesting  facts,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
estimating  the  value  of  these  that  in  many  instances  such  details 
were  incomplete  and  in  some  entirely  wanting.  Among  the 
questions  in  the  clinical  history  which  were  specially  investigated 
were  the  previous  general  and  obstetrical  history  of  the  mother,  and 
her  state  during  the  pregnancy  and  labour  which  terminated  in  the 
birth  of  a  dropsical  infont,  the  general  history  of  the  father,  and 
any  incidents  in  the  family  history  which  appeared  to  be  of  value. 

A.  Age  of  Mother, — In  nearly  every  case  in  which  the  age  was 
noted  the  mother  was  well  advanced  in  her  child-bearing  life  when 
she  gave  birth  to  a  dropsical  infant.  In  six  cases  only  was  the 
age  less  than  30,-23  years  (63),  24  years  (56),  25  years  (29), 
28  years  (29,  62),  and  29  years  (45) ;  in  all  the  others  it  was  30  or 
more,— 30  years  (15,  28,  40),  31  years  (27),  32  years  (58),  33  years 
(49,  55),  34  years  (30),  35  years  (34,  61),  36  years  (35),  37  years 
(66),  42  years  (17, 19,  67),  44  years  (33). 

B.  Previous  Oeneral  Health,  etc.— Vvior  to  the  pr^pancy  which 
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terminated  in  the  birth  of  a  dropsical  infant  some  mothers 
had  enjoyed  good  health,  whilst  others  had  always  been  delicate 
or  had  suffered  from  serious  illnesses,  but  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  details  upon  these  points  were  given  was  small.  Those  in 
which  the  previous  geneml  health  was  stated  to  have  been  good 
were  Nos.  17, 19,  28,  40,  63,  66,  and  67 ;  those  in  which  it  was 
noted  that  the  mothers  had  had  syphilis  were  Nos.  16,  89,  and  47  ; 
and  those  in  which  there  had  been  long-continued  delicate  or  bad 
health  were  Nos.  2?,  30,  34,  43,  and  45,  In  one  or  two  cases  it 
was  noted  that  the  mother  was  of  a  phlegmatic  and  bilious  tem- 
perament (7,  29),  and  in  one  she  was  alcoholic  (21).  Pulmonary 
complaints  were  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Nos.  27,  40,  and  43, 
and  stomach  troubles  in  No.  30. 

C.  Sexual  History  of  Mother, — 1.  Menstruation, — In  only  a  few- 
cases  was  there  any  note  of  the  menstrual  type  and  habit  of  the 
mother.  In  No.  17  menstruation  began  at  15  and  was  always 
regular ;  in  No.  27  the  flow  was  at  first  regular,  but  afterwards 
became  small  in  quantity  and  irregular  (t&is  may  have  been  due 
to  the  pulmonary  disoider);  in  No.  30  there  were  menstrual 
anomalies ;  in  No.  45  the  menses  began  at  15,  were  first  regular, 
but  became  irregular  later ;  in  No.  64  they  first  appeared  at  16, 
were  regular  but  profuse  (lasting  eight  days) ;  and  in  my  cases 
(Nos.  55  and  66)  and  in  No.  67  the  menstrual  history  was  good. 

2.  Previous  Pregnandea  wnd  Labours, — In  several  of  the  reported 
cases  full  details  of  the  past  pregnancies  were  given,  e.^.,  in  Nos. 
34, 37,  40, 43,  45,  49,  61,  64,  and  67. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  past  pregnancies^  in  only  one  of 
the  recorded  cases  was  the  mother  reported  to  be  primiparous 
(No.  57) ;  in  all  the  others  she  was  midtiparous,  and  had  usually 
had  a  large  number  of  gestations.  Thus,  she  was  a  ii.-para  in 
Nos.  26,  29  (6),  62,  and  63 ;  a  iii.-para  in  Nos.  27  and  37 ;  a  iv.-para 
in  Noa  9, 19,  36  (a),  43,  and  45 ;  a  v. -para  in  Nos.  29  (a)  and 
36  (J)  ;  a  vi.-para  in  Nos.  33,  40,  58,  and  61  (first  of  three  dropsical 
infants) ;  a  vii.rpara  in  Nos.  13, 28,  and  35  ;  an  viii.-para  in  No.  61 
(second  dropsical  infant) ;  a  ix.-para  in  Nos.  17,  34,  49,  55,  61 
(third  dropsical  infant),  and  67 ;  and  in  my  cases  (Nos.  55  and  66), 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  pregnancies  ended  in  the  birth  of 
dropsical  foetuses. 

In  many  cases  no  details  of  the  characters  of  the  previous  pregnan- 
cies were  given,  but  in  some  they  were  forthcoming.  In  No.  13  the 
six  previous  gestations  had  all  ended  prematurely ;  in  No.  lY,  from 
the  eight  previous  pregnancies  had  resulted  seven  healthy  infants 
and  one  that  had  died  of  jaundice;  in  No.  19  the  first  had  been  a 
living  infant,  the  second  a  dead  one  at  the  full  term,  and  the  third 
a  dead  one  at  the  seventh  month ;  in  No.  27  the  two  previous  gesta- 
tions had  produced  two  living  but  scrofulous  children ;  in  No.  29  (6) 
the  preceoQng  pregnancy  had  terminated  prematurely ;  and  in  Na  30 
the  first  gestation  ended  in  the  birth  of  a  living  healthy  infant,  and 
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the  second  in  twins  that  died  at  birth.  In  No.  31  there  were  first 
several  healthy  infants  and  then  two  dropsical  in  succession ;  and 
in  No.  33  there  were  five  earlier  pregnancies,  of  which  the  fourth 
ended  in  the  artificial  delivery  of  a  hydrocephalic  foetus  accom- 
panied by  hydramnios  and  a  large  placenta.  No.  34  had  an  inter- 
esting history.  The  first  child  was  a  healthy  male,  then  came  two 
miscarriages  at  the  third  month,  then  a  healthy  full-time  female, 
then  an  abortion  at  the  sixth  week,  a  full-time  female  that  was 
jaundiced  and  died  in  three  days,  then  a  still-born  female  at  the 
twenty-sixth  week,  and  finally  a  still-bom  male  also  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  week.  In  No.  36  there  were  first  two  healthy  infants  and  then 
three  premature  children  at  about  the  sixth  month.  In  No.  37 
the  dropsical  infant  was  preceded  by  a  living  healthy  child  and  a 
dead-born  premature  ona  In  No.  40  the  first  child  Uved  nineteen 
days,  the  second  five  and  a  half  months,  the  third  and  fourth  were 
still  alive,  and  the  fifth,  a  male,  died  in  sixteen  days.  In  No.  43 
there  was  first  a  miscarriage  and  then  two  healthy  infants,  still 
alive.  There  were  three  previous  pregnancies  in  No.  45,  and  all 
the  infants  died  of  convulsions,  the  first  at  the  ninth  month,  the 
second  at  the  sixth,  and  the  third  at  the  third.  In  No.  49  tixeie 
were  first  four  normal  gestations,  then  in  the  fifth  version  was 
necessary  for  a  full-time  dead  infant,  the  sixth  and  seventh  ended 
in  the  birth  of  dead  infants,  and  the  eighth  came  to  a  premature 
end  with  molar  degeneration  of  the  placenta.  In  LQblein's  cases,  as 
reported  by  Fuhr  (Nos.  58  and  64),  the  previous  obstetrical  record 
was  interesting.  The  first  child,  a  female,  was  weak,  rickety,  and 
scrofulous,  and  died  of  meningitis  when  four  years  old ;  the  second, 
a  female,  bom  at  the  full  term,  died  of  fits  at  the  sixth  month ; 
the  third,  a  full-time  male,  died  of  general  weakness ;  the  fourth,  a 
female,  born  at  the  thirty-sixth  week,  died  in  two  days  with  ascites ; 
and  the  fifth  was  a  female  bom  at  the  full  term  and  still  aliva  In 
Cohn's  case  (No.  61)  the  five  first  pregnancies  ended  in  abortions ; 
the  sixth  at  the  eighth  month  in  a  dropsical  infant  with  commenc- 
ing maceration  and  a  large  dropsical  placenta ;  the  seventh  in  a 
normal  living  child ;  the  eighth  at  the  seventh  month  in  a  dead 
dropsical  foetus  with  oedema  of  placenta ;  the  mother  had  oedema 
and  dyspnoea  in  all  her  pregnancies,  and  suffered  from  chronic 
nephritis.  In  No.  63  there  was  one  previous  healthy  infant ;  and 
in  No.  67  there  were  eight  full-time  children,  all  of  whom  were 
alive,  save  one  that  died  from  long  duration  of  labour.  The  history 
in  my  cases  has  been  already  given ;  it  resembled  that  in  Nos.  34, 
61,  and  64. 

3.  Present  Pregnancy, — In  the  majority  of  the  cases  some  details 
of  the  pregnancy  which  ended  in  the  birth  of  the  dropsical  foetus 
were  forthcoming. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  gestation  when  labour  net  in,  it  was  found 
that  in  many  cases  the  infant  was  prematurely  bora.  The  preg- 
nanqr  terminated  at  the  fourth  month  in  No.  5;  between  the 
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fourth  and  fifth  months  in  No.  2 ;  at  the  sixth  month  in  Nos.  12, 
36  (a  and  h),  and  66  (b) ;  at  six  and  a  half  months  in  No.  34 ; 
during  the  seventh  month  in  Nos.  16  (a),  19,  24,  27,  35,  46,  49, 
and  57 ;  during  the  eighth  month  in  Nos.  3,  9, 10, 13, 17,  29  (a 
•  and  J),  31  (a),  40,  47,  51,  56,  61,  63,  and  66  (a) ;  and  at  or  near 
the  full  term  in  Nos.  4,  7, 8, 16  (6),  26, 28, 33, 37, 43, 45, 60,  and  62. 

The  health  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  was  seldom  said  to  be 
quite  good.  Usually  she  suffered  from  one  ailment  or  another. 
Maiernal  dropsy ,  limited  or  widespread  in  area,  was  a  comparatively 
common  complication.  I£s  presence  was  specially  noted  in  Nos.  5, 
13, 14,  27,  80,  33,  34,  40, 45, 47, 56, 61, 64,  and  67  ;  and  its  absence 
in  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12, 15, 16  (6),  17, 19,  21,  29  {a  and  ft),  31,  35, 
36,  37,  49,  63,  and  66.  The  unusually  great  degree  of  distension  of 
the  mother^s  abdomen  during  the  pregnancy  was  also  a  frequently 
noted  symptom.  This  condition  was  in  part  due  to  the  large  size 
of  the  fcBtus  and  placenta,  but  it  was  also  produced  by  the 
hydramnios  which  so  often  was  found  as  a  concomitant  state. 
Hydramnios  was  specially  mentioned  in  Nos.  11,  12,  17,  27,  28, 
29  (a),  31,  33,  34,  35,  37,  42,  49,  57,  61,  62,  64,  and  66  (a  and  &). 
There  was  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of  liquor  amuii  in  No.  67. 
In  a  few  cases  there  was  not  much  amniotic  fluid  (Nos.  40,  43,  45, 
and  56).  The  great  size  of  the  mother's  abdomen  was  also  men- 
tioned in  some  cases  in  which  there  was  no  note  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  hydramnios,  as  in  Nos.  8  and  9,  and  in  one  in  which 
the  liquor  amnii  was  small  in  amount  (No.  45).  AUniminuria  was 
noted  in  certain  cases,  and  in  these  instances  it  may  be  remarked 
that  maternal  dropsy  was  also  a  prominent  symptom  (Nos.  27,  34, 
45,  56,  61,  and  64).  In  No.  37,  in  which  there  was  only  a  slight 
trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  there  was  no  maternal  oedema. 

In  one  or  two  cases  maternal  ancemia  was  noted  as  a  marked 
condition  during  pregnancy  (Nos.  49,  66,  And  67) ;  in  No.  40  there 
was  a  hydrsemic  or  leuksemic  state  of  the  blood ;  and  in  none  of 
these  instances  was  there  albuminuria,  although  in  one  (No.  .67) 
there  was  localized  oedema^ 

Hepatic  derangements  were  noted  in  Nos.  27,  34,  and  67 ;  head- 
ache was  specially  mentioned  in  Nos.  7  and  45 ;  and  pulmonary 
congestion  and  bronchial  catarrh  were  present,  in  addition  to  other 
morbid  states,  in  Nos.  26  and  27.  In  Nos.  15, 19,  and  29  (a  and  b) 
a  fall  occurred  during  pregnancy,  and  in  No.  15  the  fall  was  followed 
by  strangury  and  retention  of  urine.  In  one  case  (No.  54  c)  the 
mother  suffered  from  malaria,  and  in  two  (Nos.  30  and  64)  she  had 
heart  disease.  In  Nos.  16  (b),  19,  39,  and  47  there  were  signs  of 
maternal  syphilis  during  pregnancy,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  was  especially  stated  that  this  disease  was  not  present.  In 
one  of  the  older  cases  (No.  4)  it  was  noted  that  the  mother  had 
drunk  copiously  of  beer,  and  she  was  alcoholic  in  No.  21.  Li 
No.  49  peritonitis  existed  during  gestation,  and  proved  fatal  after 
delivery. 
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Very  rarely  was  any  mention  made  of  peculiarities  in  festal 
symptomatology  during  pregnancy.  Weakness  of  the  foetal  move- 
ments was  noted  in  No.  8 ;  and  in  No.  27  the  motions  were  never 
violent,  and  diminished  in  intensity  and  ultimately  disappeared 
after  a  mental  shock  which  the  mother  received.  Feeble  move- 
ments were  also  observed  inNos.  31  (b)  and  57.  In  No.  17  there 
were  no  signs  of  life  for  twenty-ifour  hours  before  delivery,  and  in 
a  few  other  cases  it  weu9  known  that  the  infant  was  dead  before 
labour  set  in. 

4.  Characters  of  Confinement. — ^In  most  cases  more  or  less  full 
details  are  given  of  the  confinement,  and  in  many  instances  the 
labour  was  tedious  or  instrumental 

Abnormal  presentations  were  unusually  common.  The  head 
presented  naturally  in  Nos.  8, 13,  28,  29  (6),  31  (a),  33,  34,  35, 37, 
43,  50,  56,  57,  61,  63,  and  64,  and  the  presentation  was  probably 
normal  in  several  cases  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
circumstance.  The  breech  presented  in  Nos.  19,  40,  66  (&),  and 
67,  and  the  feet  in  Nos.  17,  27,  45,  and  61.  In  Nos.  29  (a),  30, 
and  49  there  was  a  shoulder  presentation,  and  in  No.  47  the  foetal 
umbilicus  weu9  the  part  first  felt  at  the  os  uteri.  Out  of  twenty- 
eight  cases  in  which  the  presentation  was  noted,  in  twelve  it  was 
preternatural.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  the 
abnormal  character  of  the  presentation  was  due  solely  to  the 
disease  of  the  foetus,  for  in  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  cases  in  which 
some  part  other  than  the  head  presented  there  was  the  element  of 
prematurity  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  labour  was  most  commonly  greatly  delayed,  but  in  Nos.  26 
and  66  (a)  the  confinement  was  rapid.  In  several  cases  there  was 
delay,  but  ultimately  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  unaided 
natural  effi)rts  (Nos.  29  (6),  31  {a  and  6),  34,  35,  43,  45,  and  56). 
Usually  the  head  or  a  foot  (according  to  the  presentation)  was 
expell^  by  the  uterine  force  alone,  but  then  great  delay  occurred, 
and  the  trunk  remained  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvic  canaL  Some- 
times the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  making  firm  and  prolonged 
traction  upon  the  protruded  part  by  the  hands  (as  in  Nos.  8,  28, 
50,  64,  and  66  (i) ) ;  or  with  a  hook  in  the  axilla  or  groin  (as  in 
Nos.  37  and  40).  Sometimes  the  use  of  forceps  was  needed  to 
extract  the  head  (Nos.  13  and  61) ;  and  in  other  cases  version 
was  first  employed  to  convert  a  transverse  presentation  into  a 
footling  (Nos.  10,  29  (a),  30, 47,  and  49).  In  many  cases,  however, 
none  of  these  measures  was  sufficient  alone,  and  paracentesis 
abdominis  foetus  was  required  in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
infant  and  make  it  possible  for  it  to  pass  through  the  pelvic  canal 
(as  in  Nos.  17, 27, 33, 47,  and  49).  In  some  instances  paracentesis 
abdominis  did  not  suffice ;  the  evisceration  of  thorax  and  abdomen 
and  the  separation  of  the  head  had  to  be  effected  before  complete 
delivery  took  place  in  No.  63,  and  the  detached  head  had  to  be 
craniotomised  and  extracted  with  the  cranioclast  in  No.  67.    In 
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one  instance  (No.  13)  accidental  paracentesis  abdominis  occurred 
through  tearing  of  the  tissues  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  this 
was  followed  by  escape  of  the  fluid  and  delivery.  In  a  good  many 
cases  the  birth  of  the  infant  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by 
the  great  friability  of  its  tissues,  as  in  Nos.  27,  33,  40,  49,  57,  63, 
64,  66,  and.  67.  Finally,  in  one  of  the  older  cases  (No.  15)  the 
mother's  bladder  had  to  be  punctured  before  the  child  could  be 
bom. 

Thd  third  stage  of  labour  was  usually  rendered  somewhat  difficult 
on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  placenta;  but  this  was  not 
invariable  {e,g.  Nos.  31,  64,  and  66).  The  after-birth  had  in  several 
instances  to  be  extracted  manually,  and  sometimes  in  fragments,  as 
in  Nos.  17, 19,  29  (a),  40,  47,  49,  and  67.  In  one  or  two  cases  it 
was  noted  that  there  was  considerable  haemorrhage  both  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  the  placenta  (No.  34). 

5.  Characters  of  Puerperium. — In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  cases  the  mother  recovered  quickly  and  completely  from  the 
effects  of  the  pregnancy  and  labour,  the  puerpenum  being  quite 
normal  (Nos.  13, 17,  26,  27,  29  (a  and  6),  30,  31,  33,  34,  40,  45, 
57,  61,  63,  64,  and  66  (a  and  h).  In  the  cases  in  which  maternal 
dropsy,  albuminuria,  or  hepatic  disorder  had  existed  in  pregnancy, 
these  morbid  states  rapidly  disappeared  afber  the  birth  of  the 
child  (Nos.  26,  30, 34,  45,  61,  and  64).  In  two  or  three  cases  only 
did  death  occur:  from  peritonitis  in  No.  49,  from  nephritis  three 
weeks  afterwards  in  No.  56,  and  from  puerperal  fever  and  vulvar 
diphtheria  on  the  tenth  day  in  No.  67. 

6.  Later  Obstetrical  History, — In  very  few  of  the  recorded  cases 
was  there  any  note  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  mother  after  the 
confinement  which  had  terminated  in  the  birth  of  a  dropsical 
infant,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  information  bearing  upon  this 
very  interesting  question  was  forthcoming.     In  No.  29  a  new 
pregnancy  quickly  followed  the  birth  of  the  dropsical  infant,  and 
at  the  seventh  month  of  this  gestation  the  patient  had  an  attack 
closely  resembling  that  from  which  she  had  previously  suffered 
and  which  had  caused  premature  labour ;  she  had  the  symptoms 
of  peritonitis,  but  under  treatment  these  passed  off,  and  the  woman 
was  delivered  at  the  full  term  of  a  healthy  infant  and  a  slightly 
diseased  placenta.     In  No.  40  the  mother  afterwards  gave  birth,  to 
a  normal  child.    .In  No.  57,  in  which  three  dropsical  foetuses  had 
been  bom  to  the  same  woman,  another  pregnancy  occurred  in 
which  there  was  neither  maternal  albuminuria  nor  dropsy,  and 
this  terminated  at  the  third  month  in  the  expulsion  of  a  macerated 
foetus  and  a  small  placenta  with  a  very  thick  decidua  serotina. 
In  No.  64  two  pregnancies  followed  the  birth  of  the  dropsical 
infant :  the  first  ended  at  the  third  month  in  the  expulsion  of  an 
abortive  ovum  5  cms.  in  diameter  without  any  trace  of  a  foetus,  but 
with  a  slight  degree  of  molar  degeneration,  and  the  second  had  at 
the  time  of  writing  advanced  normally  to  the  sixth  month. 


; 
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D.  Medical  History  of  the  Faiher. — ^Details  of  the  medical  history 
of  the  father  are  rarely  found  in  the  records  of  cases  of  fcetal 
disease,  and  this  is  specially  true  of  those  relating  to  cases  of  general 
dropsy.  In  No.  17,  however,  it  was  noted  that  the  father  had 
suffered  from  jaundice,  and  that  during  his  wife's  pregnancy  he  had 
died  from  dropsy  and  asthma.  The  father  in  No.  57  showed  no 
signs  of  syphilis,  and  in  No.  64  he  was  of  alcoholic  habits,  but  had 
not  suffered  from  venereal  disease  or  skin  eruptions.  In  No.  63 
there  was  found  the  note  that  there  was  no  history  of  cancer  on 
the  father's  side,  and  in  No.  67  the  remark  that  the  father  was 
free  from  syphilis.  The  state  of  the  health  of  the  father  in  my 
case  (No.  CMS)  has  been  already  given. 

£.  Clinical  History  of  the  Infant. — The  clinical  history  of  the 
dropsical  infant  was  always  very  imperfect,  for  it  seldom  survived 
its  birth  by  more  than  a  few  hours.  With  regard  to  its  sex,  it 
was  a  male  in  Noa  1,  2,  3,  5, 19,  24,  30,  31  (a  and  b),  34,  35,  54, 
(&),  63,  66  (a),  and  67 ;  and  a  female  in  Nos.  4,  7,  40,  42, 43,  45, 
54  («),  56,  57,  64,  and  66  (&).  In  the  other  cases  the  sex  is  not 
given.  In  some  instances  the  infant  was  bom  alive  and  survived 
for  a  short  time :  for  a  few  days  in  No.  4 ;  for  twelve  hours  in 
Nos.  11  and  16  (a);  for  ten  hours  in  No.  28;  for  a  few  hours 
in  Nos.  7,  8,  43,  and  62 ;  for  one  hour  in  Nos.  16  (&),  and  24 ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes  in  Nos.  10  and  13.  In  other  cases  it 
was  still-bom  and  could  not  be  resuscitated  although  the  heart 
beat  for  some  time  (Nos.  26,  30,  31  (a  and  b),  34,  35,  40,  45,  47, 
and  66  (a  and  6).  Sometimes  it  was  alive  during  labour,  but  died 
on  account  of  the  instrumental  delivery,  as  in  Nos.  17,  37,  49,  56, 
57,  63,  64,  and  67 ;  and  occasionally  it  had  succumbed  before  the 
confinement  (Nos.  19,  33,  and  61).  In  yet  another  group  of  cases 
labour  occurred  before  the  foetus  had  arrived  at  a  viable  age  (Nos. 
2,  5, 12,  36,  and  66  (J). 

Pathology. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  foetus  and  placenta  now  fall  to  be 
considered,  and  in  this  relation  it  may  be  noted  that  whilst  some 
writers  have  given  very  full  descriptions  of  the  diseased  infant  and 
its  after-birth,  others  have  contented  themselves  with  recording 
scarcely  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  a  dropsical  foetus  was  bom. 
The  most  valuable  dissections  are  those  recorded  in  Nos.  5, 16  (a 
and  i),  17,  24,  30,  33,  34,  35,  37,  39,  41,  43,  45,  50,  51,  54  (a,  &. 
and  e),  56,  57,  60,  63,  64,  and  67. 

A.  Morbid  Anatomt  of  thb  Fcetus. 

I.  Macroscopic  Characters, 

»The  weight  and  measurements  of  the  foetus  were  not  often 
recorded ;  but  when  they  were  noted  it  was  always  found  that  they 
were  larger  than  they  ought  to  have  been  for  the  age  of  pregnancy 
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arrived  at    In  length  the  fcetus  measured  four  fingers  in  No.  1 ; 
six  inches  in  No.  5 ;  more  than  an  ell  in  No.  9 ;  15  inches  in 
No.  30 ;  41  cms.  in  No.  40 ;  428  cms.  in  No.  43 ;  49  cms.  in 
No.  45 ;  46  cms.  in  No.  49  ;  41  cms.  in  No.  56 ;  51  cms.  in  No.  64 ; 
43  cms.  and  35  cms.  in  No.  66  (a  and  b) ;  and  44*5  cms.  in  No.  67. 
The  weight  of  the  infant  was  from  16  to  17  lbs.  (French)  in  No.  8 ; 
about  3  lbs.  in  No.  10 ;  2950  grammes  in  No.  40 ;  3180  grammes 
in  No.  45 ;  3100  grammes  in  No.  49 ;  2200  grammes  in  No.  56 ; 
3320,  2900,  and  3100  grammes  in  No.  61 ;  3490  grammes  in 
No.  63 ;  3810  grammes  in  No.  64 ;  1300  grammes  in  No.  66  (fe) ; 
and  3000  grammes  (without  fluid  and  cranial  contents)  in  No.  67. 

In  some  eleven  cases  more  detailed  external  measuremeni^  of 
the  dropsical  infants  were  given  (Nos.  24,  43,  45,  54  (a,  6,  and  c), 
56,  64,  66  (a  and  b),  and  67).  In  No.  24  it  was  stated  that  the 
circumference  of  the  abdomen  was  about  42  cms. ;  in  No.  43  that 
of  the  head  was  33  cms. ;  in  No.  45  the  cranial  circumference  was 
36'5  cms.,  the  O.M.  diameter  14*5  cms.,  and  the  O.F.  10  cms. ;  fa 
the  three  foetuses  described  by  H5nck  (No.  54)  the  thoracic  dia- 
meters were* given;  in  No.  56  the  large  cranial  circumference  was 
34  cms.,  that  of  the  abdomen  36  cms.,  whilst  the  measurements  of 
the  limbs  showed  that  those  of  the  right  side  were  markedly 
greater  than  those  of  the  left  side ;  in  No.  64  the  head  circumfer- 
ence was  33  cms.,  the  O.M.  diameter  12  cms.,  the  S.O.B.  9  cms.,  the 
Bi-P.  9  cms.,  the  Bi-T.  8}  cms.,  the  circumference  of  the  shoulders 
37  cms.,  and  of  the  abdomen  51  cms.,  etc. ;  the  measurements  in 
No.  66  (a  and  b)  are  recorded  elsewhere ;  and  in  No.  67  the  dia- 
meters of  the  head,  shoulders,  etc.,  were  greater  than  is  usual  at 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 

A  general  dropsical  state  of  the  suicutaneovs  tissue  was  the  most 
evident  and  most  constant  macroscopic  condition  found  in  this 
disease  of  the  foetus.  It  was  noted  in  all  the  cases  (Nos.  1  to  67). 
The  specimens  were  variously  described  as  universally  dropsical ; 
generally,  very,  or  altogether  (edematous ;  extremely  or  universally 
anasarcous,  etc.  It  was  sometimes  stated  that  certain  parts  of  the 
body  were  specially  dropsical,  as  the  scalp  (Nos.  2,  17,  30,  31,  34, 
and  61),  the  face  (Nos.  19,  28,  35,  and  67),  the  limbs  (Nos.  13,  19, 
26,  37,  and  61),  and  the  scrotum  (No.  31).  Usually  the  subcu- 
taneous effusion  was  described  as  serous  in  character,  sometimes  as 
resembling  partly  congealed  gelatin  (Nos.  5  and  66),  and  sometimes 
as  sanguinolent  (Nos.  16  and  36).  The  fact  that  pressure  caused 
deep  pitting  of  the  surface  of  the  body  was  often  noted,  as  was  the 
oozing  of  a  serous  fluid  from  superficial  cuts  and  tears  of  the 
integument.  In  some  cases  the  great  hardness  of  the  skin  was 
described,  and  in  one  case  it  was  said  that  so  tense  was  the  integu- 
ment that  the  limbs  could  not  be  bent  without  tears  occurring. 
In  one  case  (No.  30)  it  was  said  that  the  serous  fluid  contained 
albumen  but  no  sugar;  and  in  another  (No.  45)  the  skin  was 
described  as  much  thickened  and  in  a  state  like  elephantiasis.    So 
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^reat  was  the  oedema  in  some  cases  as  to  cause  positive  deformity 
(^os.  30,  35,  43,  and  67).  In  a  few  instances  the  anasarca  was 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  vesicles  or  blebs  on  the  skin- 
surface  (Nos.  19,  33,  and  64).  The  existence  of  a  cephalhseinatoma 
was  noted  in  Nos.  41,  54  (a),  and  66  (a),  and  there  was  some  intra- 
cranial haemorrhage  in  Nos.  45,  54  (c),  and  66  (6).  With  regard  to 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  it  was  usually  described  as  dusky  red,  livid, 
coppery,  or  pink.  In  my  cases  (No.  66,  a  and  b)  it  was  dark  pink, 
\¥ith  patches  that  had  a  glossy  yellow  appearance. 

Another  frequently  noticed  character  of  this  disease  was  great 
yriahUity  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  subcutaneous,  but  also  of  the 
muscular  and  osseous.  So  marked  was  this  in  some  cases  (Nos. 
47  and  57)  that  the  authors  named  it  in  the  general  title  of  their 
papers.  The  friability  of  the  parts  was  usually  discovered  during  the 
extraction  of  the  foetus,  wheu  in  several  cases  the  tissues  of  the  neck 
gave  way  (Nos.  33,  40,  56,  63,  64,  and  67).  In  one  instance 
^No.  13)  tearing  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  took  place ;  in 
another  (No.  47)  the  lower  jaw  was  torn  off;  in  others  (Nos.  33, 
47,  49,  57,  63,  66  (J),  and  67)  the  limbs  gave  way ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  skin  was  lacerated  in  various  plsipes.  The  friable 
character  of  the  tissues  was  probably  due  to  their  sodden  condition, 
for  the  skin,  subcutaneous,  muscular,  and  fascial  structures  were 
all  infiltrated  with  serum.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  usually  the 
placenta  and  umbilical  cord  were  also  oedematous  and  easily 
torn. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  reported  cases  the  presence  of  fluid 
in  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities  was  noted.  In 
only  one  or  two  instances  was  the  state  of  the  serous  cavities  not 
mentioned  (Nos.  51,  54  {b  and  c),  and  60.  The  presence  of  fluid 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  was  a  very  constant  feature,  and  the 
effusion  was  described  as  clear,  straw-yellow,  light  yellow,  brownish 
yellow,  olive-green,  clear  green,  citron  coloured,  or  brownish  in 
colour,  and  transparent  in  character.  Sometimes  (Nos.  34, 36,  and 
56)  it  was  noted  that  there  were  flakes  of  lymph  floating  in  the 
fluid.  Occasionally  the  remark  was  made  that  the  effusion  was 
albuminous  (Nos.  30,  35,  and  37)  ;  and  in  one  of  my  cases  the 
proportion  of  proteids  was  very  small,  and  there  was  bile-pigment 
present  (No.  66,  b).  In  several  specimens  there  was  serous  effusion 
in  the  pleural  sacs  as  well  as  in  the  peritoneal  (Nos.  3,  15,  16  (a 
and  6),  19,  20  (a  and  6),  21,  22,  28,  34,  35,  36,  41,  43,  45,  46,  50, 
54,  56,  57,  62,  64,  and  66),  and  the  fluid  was  clear  yellow  serum. 
In  many  instances  there  was  also  hydropericardium  (Nos.  16  (b), 
19,  20  (b),  21,  24,  28,  30,  34,  35,  36,  41,  43,  46,  50,  54  (a),  56,  67, 
62,  and  66).  In  one  or  two  cases  there  was  hydrocele  (Nos.  19, 
31,  35,  and  66  a) ;  and  in  a  small  number  of  specimens  hydro- 
cephalus (Nos.  22,  24,  30,  33,  45,  and  50).  In  Nos.  50  and  64 
there  was  also  spina  bifida.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen 
was  occasionally  given :  three  pints  (Paris)  in  No.  8  ;  two  pounds 
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in  No.  24;  500  grammes  in  No.  49;  450  grammes  in  No.  56  ; 
200  cub.  cms.  in  No.  64 ;  and  160  cub.  cms.  in  No.  66  (6).  There 
were  100  cub.  cms.  of  fluid  in  the  thorax  in  No.  64,  and  12  cub. 
cms.  in  No.  66  (b). 

The  complete  dissection  of  the  dropsical  foetus  was  not  alw^ays 
made ;  but  in  the  more  recently  reported  cases  a  thorough  post- 
mortem was  usually  carried  out 

The  appearances  prestnJted  by  the  mscera  were  far  from  being 
uniform,  indeed  they  varied  within  wide  limits.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequently  recorded  character  was  a  general  bloodlessness  of 
the  organs;  this  was  noted  with  regard  to  some  or  all  of  the 
viscera  in  Nos.  5,  14,  16  (a),  41,  56,  57,  66  (a  and  i),  and  67. 
The  brain  was  in  some  cases  found  to  be  pale,  in  others  congested, 
and  the  same  statement  was  true  of  the  cerebral  membranes ;  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  these  structures  were  not  described. 
In  Nos.  5, 16  (a),  and  56,  the  brain  was  pale ;  in  Nos.  16  (6),  20 
(&),  and  30  it  was  congested;  in  Nos.  24,  33,  41,  and  63  the 
cerebral  or  spinal  membranes  were  oedematous ;  and  in  Nos.  56, 
57,  63,  and  64  there  were  meningeal  haemorrhages. 

The  heart  was  slated  in  some  instances  to  be  normal  (Nos.  20 
(b),  34,  37,  45,  56,  57,  64,  and  66) ;  in  other  cases  it  was  pale  and 
ansBmic ;  but  in  a  small  group  of  specimens  it  was  the  seat  of 
disease  or  malformation  (Nos.  30,  35,  43,  and  60).  In  No.  30 
there  was  transposition  of  the  cardiac  vessels,  along  with  a  defect 
in  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice,  and  the  signs  of  foetal  endocarditis ;  in  No.  35  there  was 
a  closed  condition  of  the  foramen  ovale,  whilst  the  ductus  arteriosus 
was  widely  patent,  and  the  same  condition  was  found  in  No.  60  ; 
and  in  No.  43  there  was  persistence  and  stenosis  of  the  truncus 
arteriosus  communis,  and  defect  in  the  septum  of  the  ventricles 
(car  triloculare  biatriatum).  In  one  or  two  cases  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  by  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  was  noted 
(Nos.  24  and  66) ;  and  in  some  instances  cardiac  hypertrophy 
was  described :  of  the  right  ventricle  in  No.  54  {b  and  c),  and  of 
the  left  in  No.  63.  A  thin- walled  condition  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels was  mentioned  in  Nos.  30,  41,  56,  and  66. 

The  lungs  were  nearly  always  described  as  unexpanded  or  im- 
perfectly distended.  They  were  said  to  be  healthy  in  Nos.  16  (6), 
28,  34,  etc.,  oedematous  in  Nos.  5  and  20  (b) ;  pneumonic  in  No. 
20  (a) ;  pale  and  very  dense  in  No.  30 ;  and  solid  in  No.  62. 
There  was  cystic  dropsy  of  the  right  lung  in  No.  45. 

The  thymus  gland  was  not  often  referred  to ;  but  in  one  or  two 
cases  it  was  described  as  pale  and  anaemic,  and  in  No.  30  it  was 
said,  to  be  imperfectly  developed. 

A  diaphragmatic  hernia  leading  to  compression  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior  was  noted  in  No.  50,  and  a  spurious  left-sided  one  existed 
in  No.  64. 

Signs  of  peritonitis  were  found  in  Nos.  19,  20  (6),  28,  30,  and 
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46 ;  but  in  several  cases  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  this  disease. 

The  liver  had  no  constant  appearances.  It  was  small  in  Nos. 
16  (a),  30,  34,  and  43 ;  larger  than  normal  in  Nos.  17,  20  (b),  31, 
and  41 ;  ansemic  in  Nos.  6  and  36 ;  congested  in  No.  45 ;  soft  and 
friable  in  Nos.  17,  31,  34,  and  36 ;  firm,  contracted,  or  cirrhotic  in 
Nos.  30,  43,  and  56 ;  and  it  had  a  small  third  lobe  on  the  left  side 
in  No.  64.  The  liver,  like  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  was  trans- 
posed in  No.  30 ;  and  it  showed  fatty  degeneration  at  some  points 
in  No.  67. 

The  spleen  also  varied  in  the  appearances  which  it  presented. 
In  some  cases  it  was  large  (Nos.  19,  20  {b),  31,  41,  43,  and  56) ; 
in  No.  30  it  was  relatively  small ;  it  was  congested  in  No.  45,  and 
friable  in  No.  31 ;  and  it  was  firmer  in  consistence  than  normal 
in  Nos.  30  and  43.  Enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  was 
mentioned  in  No.  19.  The  intestifteg  were  usually  described  as 
small  and  contracted  with  a  short  mesentery  (Nos.  17,  30,  31,  34, 
41,45,  56,  63,.  and  66);  they  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of 
meconium,  and  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  pancreas  was  rarely  mentioned,  once  or  twice  it  was  described 
as  pale  and  anaemic  (No.  56),  once  as  small  and  denser  in  con- 
sistence than  normal  (No.  30),  and  once  as  studded  with  purpuric 
spots.    It  was  transposed  like  the  other  viscera  in  No.  30. 

From  an  etiological  point  of  view  the  state  of  the  kidneys  ranked 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  heart  In  some  cases  the  renal 
organs  appeared  normal  to  the  naked  eye  (Nos.  24,  34,  41,  64,  and 
66) ;  in  one  instance  they  were  said  to  be  small,  soft,  and  pale 
(No.  56);  in  No.  30  they  were  finely  granular,  and  of  greater 
density  than  normal ;  and  in  Nos.  54  (b)  and  63  they  were  the 
seat  of  complete  cystic  degeneration  and  were  greatly  enlarged. 
In  No.  63  the  renal  vessels  were  very  small  and  atrophied,  and  in 
No.  57  the  left  ureter  was  dilated. 

The  bladder  was  usually  described  as  healthy,  sometimes  as  pale, 
and  sometimes  as  containing  a  little  non-albuminous  urine.  A 
structure  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  kidneys  was 
described  in  No.  43. 

There  was  a  uterus  septus  with  vagina  duplex  in  No.  54  (e\ 
and  in  No.  30  there  was  an  undescended  testicle  on  the  left  side ; 
but  in  the  other  specimens  the  genital  organs  were  probably  normal. 
It  was  sometimes  stated  that  the  muscles  were  pale  and  bloodless 
(Nos.  30,  56,  66);  but  in  other  instances  there  were  numerous 
purpuric  spots  in  their  substance  (No.  16  a  and  b).  It  was  in  a 
few  cases  noted  that  the  bones  were  soft  and  easily  broken  (Nos. 
30  and  57) ;  in  No.  57  also  there  was  pseudo-anchylosis  of  the 
scapulo-humeral  and  coxo-femoral  joints ;  in  No.  64  there  was 
talipes  varus;  and  in  No.  67  a  condition  like  talipes  equinus. 
Curvature  of  the  spine  was  described  in  No.  54  (a  and  c).  The 
limbs  were  rigid  and  flexed  in  No.  62. 
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II.  Microscopic  Cfharacters, 

III  only  seven  cases  was  there  any  record  of  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  tissues  of  the  diseased  foetus  (Nos.  34, 39, 41, 56, 
63,  66  (a  and  b),  and  67).    In  No.  34  the  liver  was  examined,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  were  no  well-formed  hepatic  cells,  although  the 
nuclei  were  present  in  abundance.     In  No.  39  there  was  a  syphilitic 
sclerosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  skin,  muscles,  liver,  and  kidneys ;  their 
lumen  was  much  diminished,  the  intima  was  normal,  the  muscularis 
hypertrophied,  and  the  adventitia  thickened.    The  microscopical 
examination  of  Jakesch's  specimen  by  Klebs  and  Eppinger  (Nos. 
40  and  41)  revealed  a  leuksemoid,  if  not  perfectly  leuksemic  condition. 
The  kidneys  showed  a  large  quantity  of  lymphoid  elements  lying 
between  the  uriniferous  ducts  and  Miiller's  capsules,  whilst  the 
ducts  themselves  were  normal;  the  cords  of  the  splenic  pulp  con- 
tained lymphoid  cells  in  such  number  as  to  appear  as  if  composed 
of  them ;  in  the  liver  there  was  an  aggregation  of  similar  cells  in 
the   interspaces;   and   there   was   the   same   engorgement   with 
lymphoid   elements   in    the   lungs,  in   the   transversely  striped 
muscles,  and  in  the  skin.    In  Sanger's  specimen  (No.  56)  there  was 
also  congenital  leuksemia.    The  peritoneal  fluid  contained  numerous 
large  leucocytes  as  well  as  red  cells  and  peritoneal  endothelium  ; 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  were  increased  in  number,  so 
that  there  was  one  white  to  three  red  cells  ;  the  splenic  pulp  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  leucocytes,  most  of  them  with  large  nuclei 
and  several  nucleoli;   the  liver  was  crowded  with  white  cells 
grouped  in  masses,  so  that  in  each  acinus  there  were  several  of 
these  lymphomata  radially  arranged  round  the  central  vein,  and 
in  some  places  they  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  liver  cells  them- 
selves ;  and,  finally,  the  marrow  of  the  bones  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  leucocytes.    Sanger  considers  Jakesch's  specimen  and 
his  own  as  examples  of  congenital  splenic  or  spleno-myelogenous 
leukaemia.     Similar  microscopic  appearances  were  presented  by 
my  two  specimens  (No.  66  a  and  b) ;  but  the  lymphoid  infiltration 
was  not  so  great  as  that  described  by  Klebs  and  Eppinger  and 
Banger.    In  No.  67  the  renal  tissue  showed  a  diffuse  infiltration 
with  white  cells,  most  marked  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
organ.     So  intense  was  this  at  the  apices  of  the  papillae  that  one 
could  scarcely  recognise  the  structure  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini,  the 
epithelium  of  which  was  desquamated,  or  destroyed,  or  devoid  of 
nuclei;  but  in  the  cortex  the  infiltration  was  limited  to  small 
groups  of  tubules  and  glomeruli,  and  the  epithelium  was  well 
preserved.    The  white  cells  were  leucocytes,  some  polynucleated, 
others  with  one  large  nucleus.    A  similar  condition  was  met  with 
in  the  liver :  the  hepatic  capillaries  were  crammed  with  white  cells ; 
the  liver  cells  had  a  very  granular  protoplasm,  and  some  were 
atrophic  and  without  nuclei    There  was  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
spleen.    The  osseous  tissue  was  normal,  and  there  were  nowhere 
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any  traces  of  micro-organisms.  In  No.  63  the  microscopical  exa- 
mination.of  the  cystic  kidneys  was  given.  The  small  cysts  lay  in 
a  stroma  of  mucous  connective  tissue  richly  vascularized ;  some  of 
them  were  formed  from  the  excretory  tubules,  others  from  the 
capsules  of  the  glomerali ;  and  the  epithelium  which  lined  them 
was  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells. 

B.  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta  and  Umbiucal  Cord. 

I.  Naked-eye  Characters. 

The  macroscopic  characters  of  the  placenta  were  very  much  the 
same  in  all  the  cases  in  which  they  were  described.  In  all  the 
cases  its  large  size  was  noted ;  it  was  said  to  be  three  times  as 
large  as  normal  in  Nos.  33  and  40,  and  was  described  by  the 
writer  in  No.  37  as  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen ;  it  weighed  more 
than  3  lbs.  in  No.  17,  3^  lbs.  in  No.  37, 1920  grammes  in  No.  49, 
900  grammes  (but  more  immediately  after  expulsion)  in  No.  56, 
2900  grammes  in  No.  61,  1075  grammes  in  No.  63, 1100  grammes 
in  No.  64,  and  1200  grammes  in  No.  67 ;  its  thickness  was  stated 
to  be  2^  inches  in  No.  29  (a),  3  cms.  in  Nos.  64  and  67,  and  5  cms. 
and  4  cms.  in  No.  66  {a  and  h) ;  and  its  diameters  were  21  by  18 
cms.  in  No.  64,  19  by  17  in  No.  66  (a),  20  by  13  in  No.  66  (6), 
and  27  by  23  in  No.  67. 

The  placenta  was  described  as  soft  in  consistence,  oedematous, 
and  easily  torn  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  (Nos.  17,  27,  33,  34, 

36,  37,  40,  45,  46,  49,  51,  56,  61,  63, 64, 66  (a  and  6),  and  67).  In 
No.  29  (a  and  h),  however,  there  was  no  serous  effusion  into  the 
placenta,  which  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  infauts  were 
dead  before  birth;  there  was  thickening  and  softness  of  the 
parenchyma.  In  No.  30  there  was  an  unequal  development  of  the 
placental  lobes,  and  there  were  numerous  apoplectic  infarcts  or 
placental  thromboses,  some  recent,  some  old ;  but  in  most  of  the 
other  cases  haemorrhages  into  the  after-birth  were  not  described. 
In  a  few  instances  (Nos.  31  Q>)  and  57)  the  placenta  was  described 
as  normal  to  the  naked  eye.  In  many  cases  the  anaemic  appear- 
ance was  also  referred  to,  and  in  No.  40  Jackesch,  with  what  he 
himself  termed  a  somewhat  daring  freedom  of  imagination, 
compared  the  birth  of  the  placenta  to  the  slow  rolling  forth  of 
wool  from  an  over-filled  torn  woolsack.  In  several  instances  the 
broken  up  character  of  the  after-:birth  was  noted  (Nos.  17,  30,  33, 

37,  40,  45,  47,  and  66). 

The  appearances  of  the  umbilical  cord  were  not  often  stated,  but 
when  they  were  given  they  were  found  to  be  very  similar  in  all 
the  cases.  The  cord  was  usually  thick  and  cedematous,  often 
friable  (Nos.  17,  47,  57,  63,  and  66),  and  sometimes  inserted  into 
the  placenta  near  to  one  side  of  that  organ.  No  abnormality  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  was  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  of  dropsy 
of  the  single  foetus. 
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In  one  instance  it  was  stated  that  the  chorion  and  amnion  were 
thickened  (No.  80) ;  in  No.  64  they  were  described  as  normal ;  but 
in  no  other  case  was  there  any  allusion  to  their  characters. 

II.  Microscopic  Characters, 

In  only  five  cases  was  there  any  description  given  of  the  micro- 
scopical structure  of  the  placenta  (Nos.  34,  51,  56,  66,  and  67). 
In  No.  34  the  placental  tufts  were  thin  and  badly  developed,  and 
the  epithelium  at  their  extremities  was  ill  defined  and  insufficiently 
developed ;  in  No.  61  the  villi  were  changed  in  form  from  increase 
in  size,  and  there  was  hyperplasia  of  the  epithelium,  the  stroma, 
and  the  vessels ;  in  No.  56  th^re  was  unusual  swelling  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  villi,  their  epithelium  was  mostly  lost,  and 
their  capillaries  contained  leucocytes  in  the  same  disproportionately 
large  amount  as  in  the  foBtal  blood ;  and  in  No.  66  Q>)  there  was 
swelling  of  the  villi,  increase  in  their  stroma,  and  some  degree  of 
oedema  of  their  epithelial  covering.  In  No.  67  it  is  stated  that  no 
micro-organisms  were  present  in  the  placenta. 

The  clinical  history  and  the  morbid  anatomy  of  general  fcetal 
dropsy  have  been  given,  and  one  is  therefore  now  better  able  to 
approach  the  difficult  subject  of  the  etiology  and  nature  of  this 
disease. 

{To  hs  eontmiMd) 


part  Seconb^ 


REVIEWS. 

Les  Tunuurs  de  la  Vessie.    Par  M.  Alba  bran,  Paris,  1892. 

"L'iMPORTANT  ouvrage  que  j'ai  la  satisfaction  de  presenter  an 
public  mddical  est  consacr^  it  une  question  de  chirurgie  toute 
modeme.''  M.  Guyon,  in  the  opening  sentence  to  the  preface  of 
M.  Albarran's  book,  thus  draws  attention  to  an  important  feature 
in  this  work.  A  new  field  has  been  opened  in  vesical  surgery 
during  the  last  five  years  by  the  introduction  of  the  perfected 
cystoscope — with  light  internal — as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  genito- 
urinary disease,  and  it  is*perhaps  in  the  diagnosis  of  tumours 
of  the  bladder  that  the  instrument  has  its  chief  value.  When 
we  consider  what  was  known  five  years  ago,  and  what  we  know 
now  of  the  frequency  and  character  of  bladder  neoplasms,  we 
are  compelled  to  recognise  that,  aa  Albarran  shows,  we  entered 
upon  a  new  epoch  in  1888.  Surgeons  up  to  that  vear  made 
diagnostic  incisions — often  of  value  still — into  the  bladder  with  a 
double  object :  1,  to  form  a  diagnosis ;  2,  to  treat,  when  possible, 
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the^  condition.  Now  that  is  in  great  part  changed,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  and  probability  of  removal  are 
arrived  at  by  cystoscopy,  not  by  cystotomy.  The  book  which  we 
have  under  consideration  gives  the  most  complete  account  of  vesical 
tumours  that  has  been  published|  and  is  worthy  of  an  extended 
notice. 

M.  Albarran  at  the  outset  gives  an  historical  risuml  which  is 
interesting  and  valuable.  He  then  discusses  problems  which  are 
important  regarding  all  tumours,  viz.,  etiology  and  pathological 
anatomy.  He  adopts  a  classification  which  is  based  on  an  anatomical 
consideration  of  tne  bladdery  and  is  the  simplest  and  best  which 
has  been  suggested.  It  is  the  classification  ot  a  pathologist  guided 
by  pathological  anatomy,  with,  however,  a  full  regard  for  clinical 
fallacies.     Concisely  the  classification  is  as  follows  (y,  p.  44) : — 

1.  Tumeurs  n^  f  Papillomata. 

de  I'^pithelium     \  Epitheliomata. 

fSflrcomata 

•"""  —J"""'"     t  Qroape  .d»lte-FibB.m.ta. 

Annexe  aux  tumeurs  conjonctifs — Angiomata. 

3.  Tumeurs  n^es  du  tissu  musculaire — Myomata. 


Tumeurs  Wt^rotopiquea     {cZSoS* 


With  this  classification  as  a  basis  the  author  proceeds  to  consider 
the  pathological  anatomy  in  detail.  He  shows  statistically  from  a 
consideration  of  88  cases  which  he  has  personally  observed,  and 
from  the  observations  of  others,  that  tumours  are  most  frequently 
single,  and  that  their  site  is  usually  the  inferior  third  of  the  bladder, 
the  trigone,  however,  seldom  b.eing  implicated.  From  a  consideration 
of  78  cases  he  recognised  two  methods  of  attachment  of  epithelial 
tumours  to  the  bladder  wall:  1,  the  implanted;  2,  the  infiltrated. 
Of  the  former  some  are  pedunculated,  others  sessile, — the  former 
are  not  necessarily  benign,  as  out  of  28  cases,  15  were  malignant, 
13  benign.  The  sessile  are  rare — 9,  all  malignant,  in  the  78  cases 
{v.  table,  p.  58).  The  infiltrated  forms  may  be  recognised  macro- 
scopically,  but  frequently  microscopical  examination  alone  shows 
that  infiltration  of  the  muscular  coat  has  occurred. 

The  author  refers  (pp.  61-70)  to  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
epithelial  tumours,  ana  states  that  general  infection  is  rare, — Ist, 
from  the  mode  of  development,  viz.,  in  many  instances  a  probable 
transition— as  in  the  larynx — from  simple  to  malign ;  2nd,  from 
the  mechanism  of  death  in  the  patient,  viz.,  renal  and  urinary 
causes,  e.g.^  septic  absorption. 

On  consideration  of  those  cases  which  he  has  personally  observed, 
and  from  a  study  of  the  observations  of  other  authors,  Albarran 
concludes  that  epithelial  tumours  are  of  much  the  most  frequent 
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occurrence,  and  that  sarcomata  and  myomata  are  rare.     In  a  most 
instructive  table  at  page  165  he  gives : — 

"Statistics  of  primary  tumours  of  the  bladder  which  I  have 
personally  examined  with  the  microscope. 

Simple  epithelial, 13 

Malignant, 68 

Fibromata  and  fibro-myxomata,    ...  2 

Sarcomata,  myxomata,  and  myxo-sarcomata,  3 

Myomata, 1 

Angiomata, 1 

Total,  88  " 

After  quoting  other  authors,  who  give  a  very  similar  ratio,  he 
says  Nitze  is  the  only  author  whose  statistics  materially  differ,  he 

fiving  the  ratio  as  30  papillomata,  17  epithelioma,  and  1  sarcoma. 
*his  discrepancy  is,  however,  readily  explained  by  Albarran  when 
he  says, — **  In  the  great  majority  Nitze  made  no  microscopic  ex- 
amination, but  gave  the  diagnosis  papilloma  from  cystoscopic 
examination  only."  As  we  have  elsewhere  pointed '  out,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  such  a  conclusion  cannot  oe  arrived  at  cysto- 
scopically,  but  requires  verification  by  microscopic  examination. 

The  important  subjects  of  symptomatology  and  prognosis  are 
considered  in  detail.  In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  that  a  tumour 
is  present  may  be  easy  from  the  clinical  history,  but  the  whole 
question  is  much  simplified  by  the  cystoscope.  The  author  rightly 
lays  great  stress  on  hcgmorrJiage  bein?  the  first  and  only  symptom 
in  very  many  patients,  and  impresses  the  view  that  such  hsemorrhage 
comes  on  suddenly  without  any  cause,  is  unaffected  by  treatment, 
disappears  suddenly,  and  is  associated  with  no  other  symptoms. 
Further,  that  many  months  may  elapse  between  attacks  of  hsemor- 
rhaee  {v,  table,  p.  184).  An  aid  to  diagnosis  may  be  the  presence 
of  characteristic  cells  in  the  urine,  but  these,  the  author  states,  are 
very  rarely  discovered.  This  view  is,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  older  surgeons,  but  after  an  experience  of 
23  cases  we  agree  with  M.  Albarran.  Apart  from  the  above,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  else  assists,  except  cystoscopy,  short  of  cystotomy, 
although  pain,  cystitis,  etc.,  may  make  the  presumption  of  a  tumour 
being  present  more  probable. 

At  pp.  221-276  the  subject  of  Cystoscopy — its  history,  value  in 
diagnosis  and  prognosis — is  very  fully  considered,  and  the  rules 
which  the  author  formulates  are  valuable  as  an  aid  to  the  use  of 
this  important  instrument  M.  Albarran  attributes  to  the  cystoscope 
the  highest  place  in  the  rdle  of  diagnosis,  saying,  in  effect,  that 
nothing  else  is  of  any  value. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  chiefly  a  consideration  of  the 
treatment  of  tumours  of  the  bladder,  and  in  this  part,  even  more 
than  in  the  preceding  portion,  the  author  quotes  largely  from  the 
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writing  and  experience  of  his  master  M.  Goyon,  the  distinguished 
chef  ot  the  Necker  Hdpital.  The  operative  procedure  of  mpra-puHe 
cystotomy  is  advocated,  and  the  various  methods  of  carrying  it  out 
are  reviewed  and  the  details  of  procedure  discussed.  The  use  of 
Petersen's  rectal  bag  is  deservedly  advised  as  a  means  to  raise  the 
bladder  high  up  out  of  the  pelvis,  thus  freeing  a  larger  portion  of 
its  anterior  surtace  from  the  peritoneal  covering,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  surgeon.  The  position  of  the 
patient  introduced  by  Trendelenburg  is  advocated  until  the  bladder 
is  opened,  and  the  surgeon  is  duly  warned  that  one  chief  risk  is 
injury  to  the  peritoneum,  while  safety  is  insured  by  all  incisions 
being  made  close  to  the  pubis.  The  actual  treatment  of  the  tumour 
is  that  usually  adopted  in  this  country^  but  the  after-treatment  of 
the  wound — primary  suture  or  not — is  modified.  The  author, 
while  admitting  that  the  question  is  still  sub  jvdiee,  agrees  with 
Guyon,  that  a  partial  closure  and  the  introduction  of  a  double  tube 
is  advisable — tiie  tube  to  be  removed  on  the  third  day,  and  a  soft 
catheter  introduced  per  urethram.  By  this  method  very  rapid  union 
(10-14  days)  is  obtained. 

The  more  severe  procedure  of  partial  resection  of  the  bladder  is 
described,  but  the  success  of  tnis  measure  has  not  been  great, 
although  if  the  tumour  be  situated  on  tlie  anterior  aspect  <«  the 
bladder  where  the  wall  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  the  risk  of 
removal  by  complete  resection  of  the  portion  affected  would  not  be 
greatly  increased. 

This  work  is  well  arranged  and  oritically  written.  It  is  full  of 
valnaUe  information,  and  from  the  practical  experience  of  the 
author  will  form  a  trustworthy  guide  to  others  in  the  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  vesical  tumours.  The  woodcuts  and  plate 
engravings  are  excellent,  the  latter  in  particular  being  very  beau- 
tiful. We  believe  the  work  will  prove  not  merely  an  evidence  of 
M.  Albarran's  careful  and  thorough  work,  but  a  lasting  addition  to 
the  reputation  of  the  Paris  school,  which  is  proud  to  acknowledge 
M.  Guyon  as  its  chief  ornament. 


Life  in  Motion,  or  Musde  and  Nerve,  A  course  of  Six  Lectures 
delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Auditory  at  the  Boyal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  Christmas  Holidays  of  1891-92.  By 
John  Gray  M'Kendrick,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.K.C.P.  Ed.,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  formerly  FuUerian 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.    London  and  Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black :  1892. 

Ant  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  outline  of  physiology  will 
enjoy  a  perusal  of  this  reprint  of  Professor  M'Kenarick's  Boyal 
Institution  Juvenile  Lectures  on  "  Life  in  Motion."  The  teacher 
will  envy  the  lecturer  his  power  of  lucid  exposition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  if  such  a  reprint  will  be  of  much  use  <^  interest  to 
the  uninitiated.     Diagrams  are  all  very  well — and  they  are  most 
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lavishlj  distributed  througliout  this  volume — but,  as  Dr  M'Kendrick 
admits,  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  actual  experimenta  with 
which  the  course  was  illustrated,  and  without  which  the  lectures 
lose  much  of  their  educational  value. 

The  author  covers  much  of  the  more  important  parts  of  physi- 
ology ;  and  the  relation  of  physiology  to  other  sciences,  and  of  the 
difl^rent  parts  of  the  science  to  one  another,  are  ably  elucidated. 

In  the  first  lecture  we  have  a  general  consideration  of  the  various 
forms  of  movement  throughout  the  universe,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  movements  of  living  beings.  This  is  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  volume,  and  is  iuU  of  suggestive  touches.  What  is  said,  too, 
on  the  method  of  study  is  most  wise,  and  it  would  be  well  did  all 
teachers  bear  in  mind  this  remark  on  the  value  of  education  in 
science — "  This  does  not  consist,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed^ 
in  merely  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  also  and  more,  in 
learning  to  reason  correctly,  and  in  cultivating  the  use  of  the 
imagination. 

The  methods  of  recording  and  studying  movements  are  perhaps 
dealt  with  at  too  great  length  in  the  second  lecture,  but  undoubtedly 
the^  are  of  importance  in  approaching  the  consideration  of  the 
various  kinds  ot  movements  and  chants  in  shape  which  a  muscle 
can  undergo.  These  questions,  as  well  as  the  physical  properties 
and  structure  of  muscle,  are  dealt  with  in  the  third  lecture.  Then 
follows  a  consideration  of  the  connexion  between  muscle  and  nerve, 
the  way  in  which  nerve  acts  upon  muscle,  and  the  nature  of  the 
changes  set  up  in  muscle  which  causes  the  evolution  of  energy 
during  contraction.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  energy  for  mechanical  work  and  heat  production,  and 
the  relationship  of  these  two  processes  to  one  another.  In  this 
connexion  Dr  M'Kendrick  has  to  point  out  that  modem  research 
goes  to  show  that  muscle  is  not  so  economical  a  machine  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed,  and  that  some  of  the  new  gas-engines  compare 
favourably  with  it. 

A  discussion  on  the  source  of  the  energy  of  muscle  involves  an 
exposition  on  the  outlines  of  dietetics.  Iniconclusion,  the  phenomena 
of  fatigue  and  the  production  of  electricity  in  the  animal  body  are 
dealt  with  in  the  same  clear  and  popular  style  which  characterises 
the  volume  throughout. 


Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  By  Dr  C.  A.  EwALD, 
Extraordinary  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Physician  to  the 
Augusta  Hospital,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  latest  German 
Edition  by  Kobert  Saundbt,  M.D.Edin.,  F.E.C.P.  Lond., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.,  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  London :  The  New 
Sydenham  Society:  1892. 

Although  Dr  Ewald's  book  is  so  well  known  in  its  native  dress 
and  so  widely  read,  yet  the  appearance  in  English  of  the  two 
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▼olmnes  dealing  with  gastric  disorders  calls  for  a  warm  welcome. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  has  been  translated  before  from  an  earlier 
edition  by  Dr  Sanndby,  the  second  has  now  for  the  first  time  been 
rendered  into  English.  Dr  Ewald  always  writes  in  a  charming 
style, — a  style,  indeed,  uncommon  to  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  masses  together  the  results  of  numberless  experiments  in  a 
masterly  manner,  giving  the  reader  the  impression  acquired  from  a 
perusal  of  details,  without  wearying  him  with  their  actual  present- 
ment. He  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  the  clinical  side  of 
his  subject,  and,  in  fact,  the  notice  he  extends  to  clinicists  of  our 
country  and  their  work  is  remarkable, — accentuating,  as  it  does,  the 
difference  between  the  style  of  investigation  pursued  in  Germany 
or  among  us.  He  quotes  as  freely  from  English  sources  as  English 
writers  at  present  do  from  Germans,  the  articles  quoted  being  chiefly 
clinical  in  their  interest,  not  experimental  or  minutely  chemical. 
Dr  Saundbv  has  succeeded  very  happily  in  the  translation,  both 
with  regard  to  the  style  and  the  English,  all  the  characteristic 
points  of  the  original  being  retained.  The  book  is  eminently 
readable. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes,  we  need  say 
little.  In  them  are  collected  summaries  of,  and  deductions  from  all 
the  latest  work  on  the  subject  Dr  Ewald  might  perhaps  have 
emphasized  more  strongly  the  fact  that  an  acidity  whicn  is  normal  in 
one  individual,  and  causes  him  no  inconvenience,  is  hyperacidity  to 
another.  And  again,  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  gastric  ulcers, 
wide-reaching  as  they  are,  fail  to  bring  out  the  influence  that 
relative  excess  of  free  acid  has  on  their  formation.  The  part 
devoted  to  the  nervous  diseases  of  the  stomach  is  excellent,  and  the 
lines  of  treatment  recommended  throughout  the  book  rational  and 
well  supported  by  clinical  evidence.  The  study  of  gastric  diseases 
has  lately,  we  are  glad  to  say,  made  very  considerable  progress  in 
this  country,  and  the  opportune  appearance  of  this  book  should 
stimulate  all,  and  convince  even  the  most  empirical  that  minute  and 
scientific  study  of  disease  leads  to  great  results,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  fruits  of  such  study  may  be  presented  in  an  interesting  and 
taking  form. 

Differentiation  in  BJieumatic  Diseases  {so  called).  By  Hugh  Lane, 
L.RC.R,  M.RC.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Eoval  Mineral  Water  Hos- 
pital, Bath,  etc.  Second  Edition.  London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill : 
1892. 

The  author  has  not  been  led  to  alter  his  views  of  rheumatic  dis- 
ease during  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition 
of  this  booK  was  published,  rather  he  has  seen  much  in  support  of 
the  opinions  whicn  he  then  expressed.  His  chief  contention  is  that 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  as  generallv  known,  consists  really  of  two 
diseases — rheumatic  arthritis    following  after  acute  or  subacute 
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rlieamattsm  ;  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  generally  traceable  to 
strumous  habit  and  heredity,  and  characterized  bj  great  debility 
and  anaemia.  Both  diseases  are  best  treated  early, — ^the  first  by 
ordinary  ''rheumatic"  treatment,  alkalies,  baths,  etc.;  the  second 
by  feeding  up  and  exercise,  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  Otherwise 
the  volume  contains  useful  hints  about  the  batns  at  Bath,  and  the 
proper  way  to  take  them.  Dr  Lane  should,  before  the  appearance 
of  a  third  edition,  remove  sugar  from  his  list  of  nitrogenotis  sub- 
stances, in  which  he  has  included  it,  on  page  51. 


Stiident*8  Guide  Series.  The  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  J. 
A.  Ormebod,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.B.C.P.,  Medical  Registrar  and 
Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
etc.     London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill :  1892. 

In  this  attempt  to  give  to  students  a  compendium  of  nervous 
diseases  not  nearly  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  generalize.  In 
a  book  of  this  sort  we  are  sure  that  it  is  more  useful  and  politic  to 
group  together  symptoms  due  to  similar  lesions  than  to  only  classify 
them  in  connexion  with  diseases.  That  is  to  say,  that  instead  of 
separating  the  description  of  reflexes,  paralyses,  and  the  reactions  of 
degeneration,  it  would  conduce  much  more  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  if  the  effects  of  interference,  total  or  partial,  with  the 
different  trophic  realms  were  collected  and  explained  in  one  place, 
and  then,  afterwards,  when  the  individual  diseases  were  discussed 
and  the  nature  of  the  lesion  pointed  out,  the  train  of  necessary 
symptoms  would  become  clear.  Otherwise  the  book  is  well  written, 
and  the  accounts  of  separate  diseases  clearly  given.  A  little  more 
time  might  have  been  profitably  spent  in  describing  the  different 
forms  of  aphasia.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and,  though  ne- 
cessarily small,  are  clear.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  the  different 
motor  points  of  the  body  are  represented,  after  Erb  and  De 
WatteviUe.  

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York,  etc.  Seventh  Edition.  London: 
H.  K.  Lewis :  1890. 

The  appearance  of  a  seventh  edition  of  a  text-book  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  value,  and  of  its  meeting  a  public  demand.  This 
edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  claims  to  be  ^^  virtually  a 
new  book."  Much  obsolete  material  has  been  excluded,  and  thus 
room  has  been  found,  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the 
volume,  for  a  great  deal  that  was  not  included  in  earlier  editions 
— such  diseases,  for  instance,  as  icterus,  sepsis,  heematemesis,  meloena, 
umbilical  diseases  and  pemphigus  of  the  new-born — while  addi- 
tional space  is  given  to  epilepsy  and  tetany,  as  well  as  to  typhlitis 
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and  other  diseases  of  the  appendix  and  colon.  A  chapter  on  Intu- 
bation, with  fall  details,  by  Dr  O'Dwyer,  has  been  added  to  the 
work.  The  more  recent  investigations  relating  to  the  bacterial 
origin  of  some  of  the  local  as  well  as  constitutional  diseases  of  early 
life  are  duly  set  forth.  This  book  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  on  the  subject,  and  the  latest 
edition  is  likely  to  add  to  its  fame. 


The  I>isease8  of  the  Movih  in  Children  (^on-Surgicdl).    By  F. 
FoRCHHEiKEK,  M.D.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company : 
'  1892. 

The  non-surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth,  which  are  more  or  less 
confined  to  children,  are  so  many  and  so  important  that  Dr  Forch- 
heimer's  excellent  1)ook  seems  to  supply  a  want.  It  deals  with  a 
considerable  number  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, and  does  so  in  a  clear  and  practical  way. 

In  the  first  seven  chapters,  Stomatitis  catarrhalis,  S.  aphthosa, 
S.  mycosa,  S.  ulcerosa,  S.  gangrenosa,  S.  crouposa  and  S.  diph- 
theritica, and  S.  syphilitica  are  described  accurately  and  interest- 
ingly. Their  differences  are  pointed  out,  and  their  relations  to 
other  maladies  are  discussed  in  a  way  which  evidences  not  only  a 
good  knowledge  of  recent  literature,  but  much  careful  personal 
observation  and  thought.  With  most  of  the  views  expressed  we 
thoroughly  agree,  but  he  seems  to  exaggerate  a  little  the  danger  of 
giving  chlorate  of  potash,  and  surely  it  is  not  a  universal  experi- 
ence "'  that  mercury  will  produce  stomatitis,  and  much  more  rapidly 
in  children  than  in  adults." 

The  eighth  chapter  is  on  Dentition,  and  is  the  longest  in  the 
book.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  views  of  the  older  writers  on 
this  subject,  and  discussing  the  development  of  the  teeth,  the  author 
goes  on  to  give  arguments  bearing  on  the  relationship  between 
teething  and  the  various  maladies  which  have  been  attributed  to  its 
influence,  and  to  state  his  own  views.  The  arguments  are  not  all 
very  easy  to  follow ;  but  his  views  are  very  plain,  being  summed 
up  in  the  axiom,  ^^  Teething  produces  teeth,  and  nothing  more." 

On  gum-lancing,  Dr  Forchheimer's  views  are  equally  straight- 
forward, and  are  to  the  effect  that  it  never  does  any  good  and  usually 
does  harm.  Should  any  reader  hold  another  opinion,  he  may  lie 
interested  to  find  that  the  author's  personal  experience  of  the  opera- 
tion is  confined  to  one  case  I 

The  remaining  three'  chapters  treat  of  the  Tongue  and  Mouth  in 
Disease  of  Bemote  Parts,  Parotitis,  and  Mumps. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have  read  the  book  with  much 
interest  and  profit,  and  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  practical  medicine.  The  only  thing  in  it  with  which 
we  have  been  disappointed  is  the  lack  of  illustrations.  There  are 
few  medical  subjects  which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  pictorial 
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illustration  as  the  diseases  dealt  with  here,  and  yet  we  have  not 
even  a  single  diagram.  We  hope  that  a  second  edition  will  be 
called  for,  and  that  when  it  comes  it  will  be  an  illustrated  one. 


Prescribing  and  Treatment  for  Infants  and  Children.  "By  Philip 
£.  MusKETT,  Late  Surgeon  to  the  Sjdnej  Hospital.  London 
and  Edinburgh :  Young  J.  Pentland :  1891. 

This  book,  which  resembles  in  size  and  appearance  the  Extra 
Phamuieoposia  of  Martindale  and  Wescott,  is  arranged  on  a  very 
similar  plan.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  contains  in 
alphabetical  order  the  names  of  most  of  the  drugs  which  are  used 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  childhood,  with  notes  upon  their  use, 
dosage,  and  therapeutic  value.  Part  II.  treats  in  a  similar  manner 
the  various  diseases  of  childhood  and  infancy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  treatment  only,  and  gives  succinct  directions  for  their 
management.  Part  III.  contains  a  number  of  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  sick-room  necessarieSi  such  as  beef-tea,  peptonised 
milK,  white  wine  whey,  etc.  It  is  a  handy  and  useful  little  book 
for  students  and  junior  practitioners. 


Motherhood.  By  Dr  Alice  Ker  (Mrs  Stewart  Ker),  Hon. 
Medical  OfBcer  to  the  Wirral  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  to 
the  Birkenhead  Lying-in  Hospital.  Manchester  and  London : 
John  Heywood :  lo91. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  addressed  to  women,  with  advice 
as  to  self-management  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Dealing 
especially,  of  course,  with  the  subject  of  pregnancy,  parturition,  and 
lactation,  and  the  management  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Yet  it 
differs  in  toto  from  our  old  familiar  friends,  Dr  Chavasse  and  Dr 
Bull,  in  adopting  an  altogether  higher  standpoint.  More  than  this, 
the  subject  is  treated  veiy  seriously  from  the  moral  side ;  and,  as  is 
natural  from  the  author's  sex  and  profession,  the  training  and 
development  of  women,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  help  themselves,  is 
preached  with  no  uncertain  sound.  One  or  two  short  quotations 
will  explain  this. 

Page  27,  for  instance :  '^  At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  by  the 
anomaly,  that  while  everybody  talks  of  the  necessity  for  a  woman's 
bein^  trained  for  her  duties  as  a  wife,  no  one  ever  heard  of  the  pro- 
position that  a  man  should  be  trained  for  his  duties  as  a  husband." 
And  again,  p.  31 :  '^  So  long  as  we  teach  oiir  girls  that  their  duty 
is  to  be  modest  and  virtuous,  and  allow  our  boys  to  pursue  an 
entirely  opposite  course,  without  suffering  any  loss  of  social  recog- 
nition ana  distinction,  it  will  be  impossible  to  look  forward  to  a 
better  and  purer  state  of  morals  among  us."  These  give  the  key 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written.  We  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it. 
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The  Disinfection  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  other  Infectious  Diseases  hy 
ArUiseptic  Inunction,  By  J.  Bbendon  Curgenyen,  M.B.C.S., 
L.S,A.    London  :  H.  K.  Lewis  :  189L 

This  little  pamphlet  illustrates  how  far  strong  faith  in  a  remedy 
may  carry  one.  Its  author  believes  that  the  inunction  of  a  disin- 
fectant composition,  consisting  of  two  or  three  essential  oils  of 
different  densities,  with  thymol  and  camphor,  dissolved  in  the  oil 
of  eucalyptus  globulus,  if  commenced  in  the  initial  stage  of  scarlet 
fever,  characterised  by  headache  and  vomiting,  will  prevent  the 
development  of  the  fever  and  the  evolution  of  the  rash,  the  patient 
so  treated  being  quite  restored  to  health  in  from  twenty-lour  to 
tiiirty-six  hours.  If  the  case  be  in  the  first  day  of  the  rash,  the 
fever  subsides  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  no  more  rash  appears, 
and  the  patient  is  quite  well  in  two  or  three  days.  If  begun  later, 
the  results  are  less  marked.  He  smears  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  night  and  morning  for  three  days.  After  the  third  day  the 
skin  is  anointed  only  at  night,  after  a  warm  bath,  for  seven  days, 
when  this  treatment  ceases,  and  the  patient  joins  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  oils  apglied  to  the  surface  produce  a  slight  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  skin,  with  a  sense  of  general  warmth.  Children, 
restless  and  sleepless  with  fever,  go  to  sleep  soon  after  the  inunction, 
the  temperature  drops  three  to  four  degrees,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
less  rapid.  The  evidence  afforded  in  support  of  these  remarkable 
statements  is,  however,  hardly  convincing  to  our  mind,  artd  we 
could  .scarcely  advise  our  readers  to  let  their  patients,  so  treated, 
loose  upon  the  world  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  scarlet  fever,  even 
though  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr  Curgenven  were  followed  out 
to  the  letter.  There  would,  we  maintain,  be  serious  risk  to  the 
patients  themselves,  even  granting,  which  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared oh  the  proof  submitted  to  do,  that  infection  to  others  is 
obviated  by  the  method  proposed.  At  the  same  time,  inunction 
with  good  eucalyptus  oil  is  apparently  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  now 
accepted  topical  disinfectant  treatment  of  scarlet  fever. 


Mastoid  Cases,  By  Clarence  J.  Bulee,  M.D.,  etc,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Eeprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Arnerican  Otological 
Society,  1891. 

We  have  here  an  excellent  description  of  the  best  operative 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mastoid.  The  efficacy  of  the  Wildes' 
incision  as  a  purely  antiphlogistic  measure  has  led  to  its  being 
depended  upon  in  many  cases  where  it  should  have  been  but  the 
first  step  in  a  mastoid  operation.  Indeed,  there  are  cases  where 
drilling  of  the  mastoid,  under  proper  antiseptic  precautions,  was 
the  only  measure  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  considerable 
and  rapid  depletion,  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  servica  Dr 
Blake,  using  leeches  and  cold  applications  as  preliminaries,  never 
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makes  a  so-called  Wildes'  incision  without  both  expecting  and 
being  prepared  to  go  further.  Viewing  the  operation  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  simple  surgical  procedure,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
called  for  under  the  following  conditiona-'-'Jirstly,  as  a  means  of 
phlebotomy;  secondly^  to  check  an  inflammatory  process  in  the 
mastoid  and  ward  off  its  possible  serious  results ;  or,  thirdly y  to 
remove  the  consequences  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  .the  form 
of  retained  pus  and  necrotic  bone.  Then  follow  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  methods  of  carrying  out  the  operation  as  necessary  for 
any  of  the  above  three  or  other  requirements,  with  the  instruments 
and  the  author's  mode  of  sterilizing  them,  the  patient,  the  operator, 
and  assistants. 

It  must  be  by  no  means  overlooked,  that  while  this  region  bears 
very  hazardous  relations  to  other  important  parts,  recent  experience 
has  shown  that  their  invasion  is  by  no  means  so  serious  or  possibly 
fatal  a  matter  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  Dr  Blake  precedes 
his  operation  on  the  mastoid  by  a  free  incision,  when  needed,  in  the 
posterior  superior  portion  of  the  membrana  tympani  following  the 
curve  of  its  periphery,  and  on  concluding  the  operation,  just  before 
dressing,  he  thoroughly  douches  the  parts  with  very  warm  water, 
endeavouring  to  secure  a  fl'ee  passage  for  the  warm  water  from  the 
antrum  to  the  external  auditory  meatus  through  the  incised  or 
formerly  perforated  drumhead.  The  most  graphic  and  minute 
details  of  thirty  cases  are  now  given, — twenty-three  mastoid  cases 
in  vdiich-the  operation  was  successfully  performed,  and  seven  where 
it  was  not  required.  Studying  the  oases  reminds  one  of  the  records 
of  cases  in  the  admirable  works  of  Graves,  Chambers,  and  Spence. 

Dr  Clarence  J.  Blake  also  sends  us  a  most  interesting  and 
minute  description  of  a  new  aural  building,  with  complete  plans, 
recently  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  We  strongly  recommend  this  pamphlet 
to  the  doctors,  architects,  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and 
Scotland  genersilly  at  this  time. 


Ouide  to  the  Admimstratian  of  Anaesthetics,    By  Henry  Davis, 
M.RC.S.     Second  Edition.    London :  H.  K  Lewis :  1892. 

The  author  chiefly  considers  the  general  ansBSthetics — nitrous 
oxide,  chloroform,  and  ether,  and  the  local  ansssthetic  cocaine. 
The  chapter  on  nitrous  oxide  is  well  written,  and  impresses  on  the 
reader  a  wider  value  of  the  drug  than  is  commonly  given.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is,  however,  taken  up  with  the  considera- 
tion of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  of  these  the  author  obviously 
believes  ether  to  be  preferable  for  routine  use,  referring  throughout 
tlie  text  to  chloroform  as  more  dangerous,  although  to  be  preferred 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  work 
of  a  specialist  who  starts  on  a  wrong  basis,  and  who,  so  far  as 
chloroform  is  concerned,  fails  to  grasp  the  essentials  in  administra- 
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tion.  ^  On  page  43  we  find, ''  During  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  respiration  and  the  eye,  and  to  be 
fally  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  pulse."  From  the  elabo- 
ration of  that  paragraph  which  follows,  it  is  apparently  intended 
that  these  are  to  be  taken  as  the  guides  to  dang;erous  symptoms, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  important  and  easily  observed  guide, 
the  appearance  of  the  face.  We  cannot  agree  with  several  other 
dicta  which  the  author  lays  down,  and  we  think  more  might  have 
been  said  of  how  to  prevent  dangerous  symptoms,  and  how  to  treat 
them  when  they  obtain.  The  descriptions  of  methods  of  artificial 
respiration  are  too  slight  for  their  proper  appreciation,  and  Howard's 
method  is  incorrectly  described,  the  author  seemingly  confusing  it 
with  a  method  introduced  by  SchUUer.  The  chapter  on  Cocaine  is 
much  more  satisfactory. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  we  think  it  a  most  de- 
fective guide  to  the  administration  of  ansssthetics,  and  not  one 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  students. 


An.  Introduction  to  Modem  Therapeutics;  being  the  Croonian  Lectv/res 
on  the  Relationship  "between  Chemical  Structure  and  Physiolo- 
gical Action  in  Relation  to  the  Prevention,  Control,  and  Cure  of 
Disease.  By  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.E.C.P.,' 
F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  London  and  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co. :  1892. 

T^iS  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  Croonian  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  in  June  1889.  Lectures  I. 
ana  IL  are  on  Prevention  of  Disease.  Lectures  III.  and  IV.  on 
Control  and  Cure  of  Disease. 

It  is  well  that  Dr  Brunton  has  given  in  book  form  these 
valnabTe  lectures,  whijch  are  worthy  of  their  distinguished  author. 
The  volume  deserves  a  place  in  all  medical  libraries. 


Watt^  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Revised  and  entirely  re-written 
by  H.  Foster  Morlet,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Fellow  of  University 
Cfollege,  London,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Queen's  College, 

'  London ;  and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Prselector 
in  Ciiemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Vol. 
IIL     London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. :  1892. 

This  volume  extends  from  IN  to  PH.  We  have  liad  occasion 
to  express  our  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the  two  preceding 
volumes,  and  this  third  volume  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
ability  of  the  distinguished  authors,  and  maintains  the  high 
standard  of  the  two  previous  volumes.  The  three  volumes 
already  published  are  invaluable  as  works  of  reference,  and  are 
deserving  of  a  wide  circulation. 
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The  Complete 'Medical  Packet  Formviary  and  Physictan^s  Vade- 
Mecum.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  A.M.,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. :  1892. 

This  is  largely  an  index  of  diseases,  with  remedies  in  tlie  form 
of  prescriptions,  these  prescriptions  in  many  cases  being  taken  from 
the  works  of  distinguished  physicians.  It  is  not  a  book  which 
is  hkely  to  have  a  wide  circulation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
No  one  will  ever  become  a  good  prescriber  by  copying  prescrip- 
tions out  of  a  book. 


Annalea  Provinciates  de  Chirurgie.    A  Monthly  Journal  of  64—80 
pages,  Illustrated.    Dr  Makcbl  Baudouin,  Editor,  Paris. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  new  Surgical 
Journal,  which  is  to  appear  monthly  in  Paris.  Founded  by  a 
number  of  young  provincial  surgeons,  it  has  for  its  chief  editor  Dr 
Marcel  Baudouin,  the  secretary  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Progres 
Medical. 

The  first  number  is  full  of  promise.  Excellent  original  matter, 
chiefly  on  the  operative  procedures  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  and 
gastric  cancer ;  it  is  admirably  edited.  Excellent  pajper  and  type, 
lavishly  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  photogravures,  and  coloured 
plates,  it  reflects  great  credit  on  its  publishers;  and  the  names 
of  the  able  and  zealous  young  hospital  surgeons  and  teachers  who 
have  founded  this  magazine  make  it  certain  that  it  will  deserve 
success,  if  talent  and  originality  can  command.  We  wish  it  every 
good  fortune. 
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MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES. 


MEDICO-CHIRURQICAL   SOOIETY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

SESSION  LXXI. — MEETING  IX. 
Wednesday f  4th  May  1892.— Dr  Clouston  in  the  Chair. 

I.  Election  of  Member. 

Dr  G.  Matheson  Cullen,  48  Lauriston  Place,  was  elected  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society, 

11.  Exhibition  of  Patient. 

• 

Mr  Caird  showed  a  patient,  aged  29,  who  was  admitted  to 
Hospital  six  days  after  he  had  sustained  a  simple  transverse 
fracture  of  the  olecranon  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  18  feet. 
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The  patient's  circumstances  required  that  he  should  be  able  to 
return  to  his  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  desired  to  .have 
the  fracture  wired.  It  was  therefore  cut  down  upon,  and  the 
separated  fragment  was  found  to  be  split  longitudinally.  The 
portions  were  wired  together  and  the  wound  closed.  Patient  left 
Hospital  in  a  week,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  operation 
he  was  able  to  execute  a  full  day's  work,  to  handle  the  saw  and 
follow  out  his  occupation,  that  of  a  joiner,  with  perfect  use  of  the 
joint. 

III.  Original  Communications. 
1.  Dr  John  MacpJierson  and  Mr  David  Wallace  read  their  paper 

on  the  8UB6IGAL  TREATMENT  OF  GENERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INSANE, 
WITH  FIVE  JLLU8TRATIVB  CASES. 

Dr  Ireland  observed  that  these  operations  afforded  another  proof 
of  the  safety  with  which  the  vault  of  the  skull  could  be  opened 
under  proper  precautions.  Formerly  surgeons  were  very  timid,  of 
trephining,  and  it  was  the  localisation  of  function  of  certain  areas 
in  the  brain  which  furnished  the  occasions  for  surgical  interference. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  where  there  watr  a  clear  indication 
of  the  site  of  the  lesion,  as  in  tumours  and  abscesses  of  the  brain. 
In  general  paralysis  they  had  a  disease  of  the  cortex,  inflammatory, 
or  at  least  having  a  hyperaemic  character,  which  in  the  end  spreads 
to  the  whole  nervous  system.  Dr  Macpherson,  whose  pathological 
paper  might  be  viewed  as  a  justification  of  the  operation,  said  that 
the  disease  began  in  the  frontal  lobe,  which  might  be.  But  from 
the  symptoms  it  seemed  to  begin  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the 
cortex  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  the  hemispheres  were  often 
unequally  affected.  Hence  there  was  no  clear  indication  for  the 
surgeon  where  to  open  the  skull  and  what  he  would  find.  What 
was  proposed  was  to  relieve  two  symptoms  which  were  not  the 
essential  symptoms.  To  relieve  the  brain  of  the  pressure  of  the 
arachnoid  fluid  it  did  qot  seem  necessary  to  make  so  large  an 
opening,  and  though  surgeons  in  despair  at  the  persistence  of  a 
hyperaemic  condition  sometimes  tried  the  effect  of  a  free  incision, 
he  doubted  whether  the  brain  tissue  would  stand  such  treatment. 
Nevertheless  he  thought  that  in  so  desperate  a  disease  as  general 
paralysis  the  interesting  experiments  detailed  were  quite  justifiable. 
I)r  Ireland  thought  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  cranium 
might  be  tried  with  good  results  in  that  rare  disease,  hypertrophy 
.  of  the  brain. 

Mr  Chiene  said  the  surgical  aspect  was  perfect  and  called  for 
no  remarks :  he  left  it  to  the  psychologists  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  the  procedure. 

Dr  George  M.  Robertson  congratulated  the  authors  on  their  paper, 
and  on  the  skilful  surgical  treatment  of  their  cases.  Excepting 
from  an  experimental  point  of  view,  he  did  not  think  the  operation 
justified  on  the  grounds  mentioned  in  the  paper.  The  operation 
was  proposed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
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caused  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  not  above  one  or  two 
ounces — the  exact  amount  was  not  stated — had  been  thus  removed. 
It  was  known  from  experiment  and  also  clinical  experience  that 
the  rate  of  secretion  of  this  fluid  was  very  rapid,  hence  the  good  done 
by  this  operation  could  only  be  very  temporary.  It  was  also 
known,  from  experiments  by  Duret  and  Adamkiewicz,  that  the  rate 
of  absorption  was  also  extremely  rapid,  hence  this  operation 
was  uncalled  for.  Moreover,  if  a  momentary  drainage  were 
the  only  objedt,  why  make  so  large  an  opening?  The  fact 
is  that  the  theory  underlying  the  operation  is  wrong, — the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  a  passive  agent  for  regulating  intracranial 
pressure,  and  if  there  is  increased  pressure  it  must  be  due 
to  an  increased  amount  of  blood.  This  possibly  exists  in  the 
early  stage,  and  it  could  be  relieved  by  a  large  removal  of  the 
skull-cap.  In  the  later  stages  we  have  convincing  proof  that 
there  is  decreased  pressure,  and  at  this  stage  we  have  an  increase 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  a  compensatory  nature.  The  most 
efficient  way  of  removing  this  is  to  tap  the  spinal  arachnoid,  but 
lie  did  not  believe  the  true  pathology  of  general  paralysis  justifies 
this  operation. 

Dr  JaTTies  Ritchie  said  that  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  the  nerve 
elements  were  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  pressui^e 
for  a  lenglheued  period,  but  yet  the  symptoms  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  were  exhibited  by  a  person  suffering  from 
general  paralysis.  He  was  therefore  unable  to  accept  the  theory 
which  ascribed  the  disease  or  its  symptoms  to  increase  of  intra- 
cranial pressure.  He  thought  that  it  could  not  be  a  primary 
nerve  degeneration,  that  there  must  be  some  prior  cause  inducing 
congestion.  If  it  wer^  purely  a  nerve  degeneration  there  would  not 
be  the  periods  of  quiescence,  with,  in  some  cases,  apparent  recovery. 

Dr  James  Middlemass  questioned  the  existence  of  increased  intra- 
cranial pressure  in  general  paralysis,  and  quoted  recent  experiments 
of  Adamkiewicz  in  this  direction.  Regarding  the  pathological 
appearances  found  in  the  cortex,  he  said  nerve-cell  degeneration 
was  as  prominent  as  purely  inflammatory  changes,  and  operative 
measures  could  not  influence  it. 

Dr  George  Wilson  suggested  that  operation  was  likely  to  benefit 
cases  in  which  there  were  localized  motor  symptoms. 

Dr  Clouston  warmly  congratulated  the  writers  of  the  paper  on 
the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  they  had  done  their  work. 
It  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  hear  Dr  Macpherson's 
masterly  pathological  descriptions  of  general  paralysis;  He 
justified  any  kind  of  experimental  treatment  in  this  hitherto 
hopeless  disease.  He  believed  that  our  physiological  and  patho- 
logical knowledge  had  been  increased  by  the  facts  brought  out  in 
the  paper.  As  regards  the  question  of  pressure,  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  intracranial  pressure  is  increased 
in  general  paralysis  in  any  stage,  except,  perhaps,  after  congestive 
attacks  from  vaso-motor  paralysis  and  dilatation.     He  believed 
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that  pressure  would  tend  to  cause  drowsiness,  stupidity,  and 
lethargy,  rather  than  maniacal  excitement  All  the  appearances 
*  could  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  the  fluid  being  compensatory. 
In  r^ard  to  the  question  whether  the  disease  was  essentially  an 
inflammation  or  a  nervous  degeneration,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  d^neration  accompanied  by  certain  inflammatory 
or  proliferation  products  the  result  of  vaso-motor  irritation  and 
partial  paralysis.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  that  of  a  typical  nerve 
degeneration  originating  in  the  highest  mental  and  motor  centres, 
and  passing  downwards  till  it  reaches  the  furthest  ganglia  and  the 
peripheral  nerves,  involving  the  cord,  retina,  and  sympathetic 
ganglia.  The  occasional  high  temperature,  which  is  seldom  an 
inflammatory  temperature,  is  explained  by  the  maniacal  conditions 
and  by  the  congestive  attacks.  The  headaches  are  no  doubt  caused 
by  meningeal  congestion.  And  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases 
have  no  heightened  temperature,  or  headaches^  or  maniacal  excite- 
ment at  all,  but  a  simple  progressive  dissolution  of  mental  and 
motor  power.  How  can  the  universal  vascular  and  lymphatic 
changes  and  degenerations  all  over  the  region  of  the  two  carotids, 
outeide  the  cranium  as  well  as  inside,  be  explained  on  the  intra* 
cranial  inflammatory  theory  ?  The  haematoma  auris  is  most 
common  in  this  disease,  owing  to  such  degeneration  outside  the 
skull,  and  pressure  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  The  theory  of 
vaso-motor  changes  explains  all  those  phenomena.  It  is  now  well 
recognised  that  each  cortical  centre  has  its  own  vaso-motor  and 
trophic  centre  contained  within  its  own  area,  so  that  when  a 
mental  area  or  many  such  areas  are  affected,  as  in  this  disease, 
their  vaso-motor  centres  are  also  affected.  If  the  disease  is 
inflammatory,  or  even  essentially  vascular  or  lymphatic  in  origin, 
how  can  the  fact  of  uniform  progression  till  death  results  in 
ev^ry  case  be  explained?  How  is  it  that  the  ordinary  fibrous 
and  purulent  products  of  inflammation  never  by  any  chance  are  seen 
in  any  one  case  ?  He  had  seen  an  ordinary  meningitis  super- 
imposed on  the  general  paralytic  process,  and  the  respective  patho- 
logical changes  of  the  two  diseases  were  quite  distinct.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Lewis  that  vascular  and  lymphatic  changes  were 
seen  before  nerve-cell  changes,  and  that  they  were  found  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  than  the  cell  degenerations.  Besides,  he  did 
not  believe  that  by  our  present  means  of  investigation  we  can  as 
readily  detect  early  nerve-cell  changes  as  early  vascular  and  lym- 
phatic changes.  Finally,  the  almost  universal  tissue  and  organ 
degenerations  that  are  found  in  the  end  of  the  disease  are  explained 
more  rationally  on  the  theory  of  a  nervous  degeneration  beginning 
in  the  highest  nerve  centres,  and  early  involving  most  of  the  trophic 
centres. .  He  regretted  that  the  meeting  had  not  this  evening  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  Dr  Batty  Tuke,  who  strongly  upheld  the 
intra-cranial  pressure  and'  inflammatory  theories  in  this  disease, 
on  account  of  his  being  unavoidably  absent  in  London  on  the 
service  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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6.  Brigade- Surgeon  Alexander  read  his  paper  on  the  restora- 
tion OF  THE  APPARENTLY  DROWNED,  which  appears  at  page  116 
of  this  Journal. 

Dr  James  Ritchie  said  that  doabtless  the  Howard  method  of 
extending  the  head  upon  the  neck  was  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  way  of  insuring  a  free  opening  for  the  passage  of  air  during 
artificial  respiration.  He  asked  Brigade-Surgeon  Alexander 
whether  he  had  found  it  possible  for  a  single  individual  to  carry 
out  the  modification  of  the  Hall  and  Sylvester  methods  which  he 
recommended,  at  least  for  a  length  of  time.  By  the  Howard 
method  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  single  operator  to  continue  the 
resuscitating  process  for  a  long  period  without  fatigue. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Alexander^  in  reply,  said  that  the  main  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to  call  attention  to  the  obviously  erroneous 
teaching  on  the  subject  in  our  various  text-books,  manuals,  and 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  and  taught 
by  the  Ambulance  Societies  all  over  the  country.  The  modifica- 
tion he  proposed  could  not  be  carried  out  for  any  length  of  time 
by  a  single  individual,  but  assistance  was  generally  at  hand  in 
these  cases. 


OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY   OF  EDINBURGH. 

SESSION  LIU. — MEETING  YIII. 
Wedi^esday,  im  July  1892.— Dr  M.  T.  Rattrat  in  the  Chair. 

I.  Dr  HauUain  showed  a  uterus  removed  by  the  Porro- 
MUller  method  of  Csesarean  section.  The  patient  from  whom 
the  specimen  was  obtained  was  a  deformed  dwarf  with  a 
pelvis  contracted  chiefly  in  the  transverse  diameters  (details  of 
which  will  be  subsequently  published).  The  operation  was 
performed  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  country,  along  with  Dr  R. 
Stirling,  Perth,  and  the  result  fully  justified  its  selection,  as  both 
mother  and  child  were  saved.  It  was  of  value '  in  endorsing 
Dr  Lawson  Tait's  assertion,  that  elaborate  preparations  and 
surroundings  were  unnecessary  for  its  safe  performance,  and 
hence  he  thought  the  operation  should  be  decided  upon  in  many 
cases  before  undue  delay  had  already  so  weakened  the  patient  as 
seriously  to  impair  the  chances  of  her  ultimate  recovery, 

II.  Dr  J.  W.  Ballantyne  showed — (a.)  Photographs  and  a  draw- 
ing of  frozen  sections  of  the  exomphalic  and  anencephauc  fcetus 
which  Dr  Underbill  had  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society.  He  had  to  thank  Dr  Underbill  for  permission  to 
examine  the  specimen,  and  Dr  Chas.  E.  Gray  for  the  clinical  notes 
of  the  case.  The  foetus  was  born  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  on 
May  10th.  The  membranes  had  been  ruptured  by  mistake  at 
5  P.M.  on  May  9th,  and  a  great  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  had 
escaped ;  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Maternity  at  6  p.m.  on 
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the  same  day.  There  were  then  no  pains  present,  and  the  left 
hand  and  an  elbow  of  the  child  were  found  presenting.  At 
11  A.H.  on  May  10th,  no  pains  having  occurred,  Dr  XJnderhill 
performed  version  and  brought  down  a  leg.  Some  pains  came  on, 
and  at  12.30  the  child  was  delivered  with  the  help  of  some 
traction  on  the  leg.  The  umbilical  cord  had  been  ruptured 
previous  to  delivery.  The  pregnancy  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
seventh  month,  for  the  last  menstrual  flow  had  been  in  October 
1891.  During  the  pregnancy  the  abdominal  distension  had  been 
unusually  great,  and  the  patient  had  suffered  considerably  from 
pain  in  the  left  side.  No  foetal  movements  had  been  felt,  and  the 
woman  had  no  idea  that  she  was  pregnant  It  had  been  thought 
that  she  had  an  ovarian  cyst  The  patient  did  well  till  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  puerperium,  when  the  temperature 
rose  suddenly  to  103^*8  F.  The  uterus  was  washed  out,  and 
although  nothing  was  brought  away  save  fine  granular  debris,  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  temperature  was  produced.  Quinine 
and  antipyrin  were  also  given,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  the  temperature  was  normal.  An  uninterrupted  recovery 
was  thereafter  made.  The  patient,  41  years  old,  had  had  five 
previous  pregnancies.  None  of  these  had  terminated  in  abortions ; 
all  had  gone  to  the  full  term.  The  first  child  was  delivered 
instrumentally.  The  four  first  children  were  bom  alive  and  are 
still  living  (youngest  is  now  seven  years  old),  but  the  fifth  infant 
was  bom  dead.  The  mother  could  give  no  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  this  last-named  child,  nor  the  date  of  its  delivery. 
The  general  health  of  the  woman  had  always  been  good,  but  since 
her  first  pregnancy  she  had  not  felt  so  strong  as  before,  and  about 
a  year  ago  she  had  an  attack  of  muscular  rheumatism.  Her 
menstrual  flow  had  been  regular,  lasting  for  four  days.  The  father 
was  a  well-made,  healthy-looking  man.  A  vertical  mesial  section 
showed  the  peculiarities  of  the  anatomy  of  this  foetus  very  well. 
The  head  was  typically  anencephalic.  The  bones  of  the  basis 
cranii  were  directed  downwards  as  well  as  backwards ;  there  was 
no  cartilage  between  pre-  and  post-sphenoid,  although  a  plate  of  it 
was  found  between  sphenoid  and  basi-ocdput ;  and  on  the  upper 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  basis  cranii  lay  a  sac  containing  blood- 
clot  and  fibres,  and  continuous  with  the  extensive  spina  bifida.  The 
skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ears  and  along  the  margins  of 
the  furrow  caused  by  the  spina  bifida  bore  numerous  long  black 
hairs.  There  was  great  extension  of  the  head,  the  face  looking 
directly  upwards.  The  buccal  cavity  was  directed  backwards 
and  markedly  downwards,  and  opened  into  a  large  quadrilateral 
pharyngeal  space.  Where  the  neck  groove  ought  to  have  existed 
was  an  enormous  deposit  of  fat  lying  in  front  of  the  sternum 
and  larynx.  There  was  no  ossification  of  the  sternum.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  chest  was  very  narrow  from  side  to  side, 
and  contained  only  the  heart  and  thymus.    The  lungs  lay  quite 
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posteriorly.  The  spinal  column,  which  consisted  of  only  thirty 
vertebral  bodies,  was  markedly  deformed.  Besides  the  spina  bifida 
it  showed  a  great  degree  of  cervical  lordosis,  an  equally  marked 
cyphosis  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  and  a  lordosis  of  the  lower 
dorsal  and  lumbar  r^ons.  At  the  sharp  angles  formed  by  the 
curves,  one  or  more  vertebral  bodies  were  small  and  wedge-shaped  • 
these  were  the  5th,  8th,  12th,  and  13th  bodiea  The  total  length 
of  the  fcetus  was  31  craa,  that  of  the  head  and  trunk  18  cms.,  and 
that  of  the  spine  following  the  curves  was  15  cms.  There  was  also 
a  large  exomphalic  protrusion,  in  which  lay  the  whole  of  the  liver 
and  some  of  the  intestinal  coils,  along  with  a  portion  of  the 
stomach.  The  hernial  sac  measured  16  cms.  in  circumference 
and  its  neck  had  a  measurement  of  13  cms.  The  left  kidojey  lav 
close  to  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th  and 
20th  vertebrae,  whilst  its  supra-renal  capsule  lay  in  front  of  it  at 
the  level  of  the  17th  and  18th  vertebrae.  The  right  kidney  on  the 
other  hand,  lay  close  up  under  the  right  half  of  the  diaphracm 
at  the  level  of  the  same  vertebrae  as  the  left,  and  on  the  com- 
spending  lung  the  liver  impression  was  replaced  by  a  renal  one 
The  spleen  was  displaced  downwards  and  forwards,  and  lay  opposite 
to  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  vertebrae.  The  uterus,  bladdw  and  * 
rectum  were  normal  in  position.  * 

(6.)  A  KNOTTED  UMBILICAL  CORD.  The  knot  was  a  simple  one 
and  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  20  cms.  from  the  umbilicus  of 
the  infant.  The  cord  was  63  cms.  (about  25  inches)  in  length  3 
cms.  in  circumference,  and  had  a  slightly  eccentric  insertion  into 
the  placenta.  It  showed  a  normal  degree  of  twisting.  The 
placenta  had  a  circumference  of  48  cms.,  a  maximum  diameter  of 
19  cms.,  and  a  minimum  of  12  cms.  The  knot  was  not  drawn 
tight,  and  the  child  (a  male)  was  born  alive,  and  did  not  even 
require  to  have  respiration  stimulated.  The  umbilical  vessels  at 
the  knot  were  q^uite  patent  It  thus  contrasted  markedly  with 
another  case  which  he  had  seen,  in  which  the  knot  was  a  tight 
one,  and  the  child  had  been  dead  in  utero  for  some  time ;  in  that 
specimen  mercury  could  be  forced  through  the  arteries  of' the  cord 
but  not  through  the  vein.  In  the  specimen  shown  the  cord  had 
in  addition  to  the  knot  a  convolution  once  roimd  the  shoulders. 
The  labour  was  a  very  tedious  ona  The  mother  was  an  elderly 
primipara,  had  a  sub-peritoneal  fibroid,  premature  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  uterine  inertia.  Forceps  were  needed  to  deliver  - 
there  was  a  small  perineal  tear  which  required  two  stitches,  and 
there  was  some  bleeding  in  the  third  stage.  The  placenta  and 
membranes  were  fairly  normal  in  appearance.  Dr  Ballantyne 
showed  a  drawing  of  the  knot  slightly  opened  out,  and  compared 
it  with  drawings  of  other  more  complicated  knots  which  had  been 
figured  by  otiier  observers.  With  regard  to  the  causation  of  the 
knoti  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  during  pregnancy  the  foetal  move- 
ments had  been  at  times  very  violent    There  was  no  hydramnios. 
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(c.)  A  specimen  of  velambktous  insertion  of  the  umbiucal 
CORD,  which  Mr  G.  B.  Thompson,  one  of  the  students  of  the 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  had  kindly  handed  to  him  for  ex- 
amination. The  clinical  history  was  that  tha  mother,  a  vii.-para,  34 
years  of  age,  had  last  menstruated  on  16th  September  1891,  had 
twice  had  threatenings  of  aboition,  and  had  been  delivered  on 
July  4th,  1892.  She  had  had  six  previous  children,  one  of  whom 
was  dead  The  labour  in  this  (her  seventh)  pregnancy  was  rapid, 
the  child  presented  by  the  vertex,  and  was  bom  alive,  and  is  still 
alive  and  shows  no  signs  of  disease.  There  was  no  bydramnios. 
The  father  has  alcoholic  habits,  was  treated  two  years  ago  for 
**  sore  throat,"  and  had  recently  an  attack  of  double  orchitis  which 
yielded  to  antisyphilitic  treatment  The  length  of  the  cord  from 
the  umbilicus  to  the  point  where  the  vessels  reached  the  membranes 
was  44  cms.,  and  to  the  placental  mass  it  was  49  cms.  The  vessels 
of  the  cord  broke  up  in  the  membranes  into  several  large  branches, 
some  of  which  passed  directly  to  the  placenta,  whilst  others 
pursued  a  circuitous  route  in  the  membranes.  The  tear  in  the 
membranes  had  very  nearly  torn  through  one  of  these  trunks. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  chorion  showed  an  unusually  thick  layer 
of  decidual  remains — the  result  in  all  probability  of  a  decidual 
endometritis.  Possibly  the  continued  vascularity  of  the  decidua 
outside  the  area  of  the  serotina  had  something  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  velamentous  insertion.  The  cord  measured  from 
5*3  to  4'5  cms.  in  circumference,  and  showed  very  little  twisting. 
The  circumference  of  the  placefita  measured  48  cms.,  whilst  its 
maximum  diameter  was  17  cms.,  and  its  minimum  15  cms.  There 
were  no  haemorrhages  in  the  placental  substance,  but  there  was  a 
small  area  (8  cms.  by  5  cms.)  of  paler  colour  and  firmer  consist- 
ence than  the  rest. 

III.  JJr  Milne  Murray  showed— (a.)  A  hydrogbphalio  FCETUS. 
The  .  case  occurred  in  the  out-practice  of  the  Eoyal  Maternity 
Hospital.  The  patient  had  had  eight  normal  children.  This,  her 
ninth  labour,  began  at  term,  and  after  a  short 'first  stage  the  waters 
broke  at  1  p.m.  and  the  breech  came  down.  The  resident  having 
been  summoned,  found  the  legs  bom,  and  without  difficulty  the 
arms  were  brought  down.  His  efforts  to  deliver  the  head  being 
futile,  I  was  sent  for  about  two  o'clock.  The  first  impression,  on 
placing  the  hand  on  the  abdomen,  was  that  there  was  a  second 
foetus,  so  large  and  resistent  did  the  uterus  feel.  On  vaginal 
examination,  however,  the  lower  parts  of  the  head  and  face  could 
be  felt  in  the  cavity,  while  the  enormous  vault  could  be  felt  much 
beyond  the  brim.  The  cord  having  long  ceased  to  pulsate,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  perforating.  This  was 
done  on  the  left  of  the  occipital  eminence,  and  a  great  gush  of 
fluid  followed.  Sixty  ounces  of  a  pale  straw-coloured  liquid  were 
collected,  after  which  the  head  escaped  easily.  The  foetus  was  a 
perfectly  nourished  specimen,  weighing  9J  lbs. 
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(6.)  For  Dt  UnderhUl—A  fcetus  delivered  by  taming  in  a  flat 
pelvis,  showing  in  a  very  typical  manner  the  characteristic  grooving 
of  the  parietal  by  the  promontory.  The  patient  was  a  secundipara, 
who  two  years  ago  hac^been  delivered  with  great  difficulty.  She 
was  then  advised,  in  the  event  of  another  pregnancy  occurring,  to 
come  in  and  have  labour  induced  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month. 
She  seems  to  have  mistaken  her  time,  because  on  inducing  labour 
at  what  was  supposed  to  be  seven  and  a  half  months,  it  was  found  her 
child  was  quite  mature.  Turning  was  easily  accomplished,  but  the 
head  stuck,  and  the  child  died  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished. 

lY.  Drs  Berry  Hart  and  Lovell  Oulland  gave  their  demonstra- 
tion ON  THE  SECTIONAL  ANATOMT  OF  ADVANCED  FREGNANCT  IN 
MACACU8  RHESUS. 

Dr  J,  W.  BallarUyne  thought  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
due  to  Drs  Hart  and  Oulland  for  their  interesting  demonstration. 
The  presentation  and  attitude  of  the  foetal  monkey,  the  bilobed 
character  of  the  placenta  and  its  insertion  on  opposite  walls  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  form  of  the  uterine  interior,  were  all  points  worthy 
of  note.  It  was  further  interesting  to  leam  from  Dr  Gulland  that 
the  amnion  consisted  of  a  single  layer  of  ceUs,  as  in  the  human 
gravid  uterus.  He  hoped  the  authors  would  still  further  investi- 
gate by  the  sectional  method  the  subject  of  the  pregnant  state  in 
the  anthropoid  apes. 

y.  Dr  Milne  Murray  read  his  NOTE  of  a  case  bearing  on  a 

RELATION  between   IMPREGNATION  AND  MENSTRUATION,  which  wiU 

appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal. 

DrHavMain  thanked  Dr  Murray  for  bringing  before  the  Society 
the  account  of  such  an  interesting  and  instructive  case.  It  cer-* 
tainly  showed,  as  near  as  it  possibly  could  be  shown,  the 
probable  period  of  human  gestation  to  be  272  days,  because  it  must 
be  accepted  that  the  ovum  which  was  impregnated  was  that  which 
was  shed  at  or  about  the  menstrual  period  following  the  connexion. 
Further,  it  was  an  illustration  strongly  favouring  the  seat  of  im- 
pregnation being  outside  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  probably  in  the 
tube,  as  it  is  almost  inconceivable  for  the  spermatozoa  to  battle 
with  the  menstrual  flow  for  four  days  waiting  for  the  ovum  to  turn 
up  to  become  impregnated.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  the  tube 
is  the  probable  seat  of  impregnation,  two  cases  of  unruptured  tubal 
gestation  which  he  (Dr  Haultain)  had  examined,  showed  the 
proximal  end  of  the  tube  to  be  lined  with  normal  ciliated  epithelium, 
a  condition  which,  according  to  Lawson  Tait,  would  be  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa.  Thirdly,  assuming  the 
ovum  to  have  been  impregnated  in  the  tube,  and  probably  at  its 
outer  third  (the  usually  accepted  situation),  the  case  certainly 
showed  that  the  passage  of  spermatozoa  through  the  female  genital 
tract  was  very  rapid — an  interval  of  but  two  hours  having  tdlowed 
the  sperms  to  travel  a  distance  of  3  inches.    Henle's  assertion 


t\ 
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therefoie^  that  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  7  j^  minutes  could 
not  be  very  far  wide  of  the  mark.  From  these  considerations  and 
others,  the  case  was  one  of  much  scientific  interest,  and  he  must 
say  that  he  was  sure  the  thanks  of  the  Society  would  be  accorded 
to  Dr  Murray  for  bringing  it  before  them. 

VL  The  Eoyal  Maternity  Hospital   Report   for  Quarter 
ending  July  31st,  1891,  by  Dr  H.  0.  Langvnll,  was  held  as  read. 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OP  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  WiLLiAH  Cbaiq,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Soigeons' 

Hall,  etc.,  eta 

Aleuronat  as  a  Food  in  Diabetes. — ^Ebstein  (DetU.  Med. 
Woeh.,  May  12, 1892)  says  that  an  ezclnsive  animal  diet  of  meat 
and  fat  is  only  possible  for  a  short  time,  and  then  bread  in  as  small 
quantity  as  possible  has  to  be  allowed  in  addition.  The  bread 
recommendea  for  diabetes,  whether  made  from  animal  or  vegetable 
albumen,  has  hitherto  been  found  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for 
ordinary  bread.  Even  gluten  bread  has  gradually  come  to  be  less 
used,  especially  in  Germany,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary 
bread,  up  to  100  gram.,  is  allowed  in  preference.  Hundhausen  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  vegetable  albumen  known  as  aleuronat, 
and  prepared  from  wheat.  It  is  a  dry  powder,  yellow  in  colour, 
and  without  taste  or  smell.  It  never  contains  less  than  80  per  cent, 
of  nitrogenous  matters,  nor  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  carbo-hydrates. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  flour  for  making  soups,  sauces,  etc. 
Bread  made  with  aleuronat  has  been  recommended,  but  the  quantity 
of  aleuronat  present  was  at  best  but  moderate  in  amount.  The 
author  has,  however,  succeeded  in  making  a  vety  satisfactory  bread 
with  it,  which  contains  in  the  dry  substance  66  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genous matters.  Thus  a  diabetic,  in  taking  |  lb.  of  aleuronat  bread 
containing  in  the  dry  substance  even  50  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
matters,  sets  80  gram,  of  vegetable  albumen,  and  only  72  gram,  of 
carbo-hydrates.  Thus  he  can  obtain  a  comparatively  large  quantity 
of  the  needful  albumen  in  the  same  way  as  individuals  in  health. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  found  aleuronat  very  useful  in  actual 
practice. — British  Medical  Jowmal,  11th  June  1892. 

Investigation  with  Salofhen— a  new  Salicylic  Acid  Deri- 
vative.— The  fact  that  salol  is  poisonous  has  led  to  many  experi- 
ments to  try  to  find  a  substitute  possessing  all  the  good  qualities, 
and  yet  itself  harmless.     Such  a  drug  Dr  W.  Siebel  believes  has 
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been  found  in  salophen.  It  appears  in  small  white  crystal  lamellse, 
which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  perfectly  odourless  and 
tasteless,  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts 
at  368°  to  370^  Dr  Siebel  made  various  experiments  upon  dogs 
and  rabbits  with  it,  and  he  believes  that  we  possess  in  saiopheu  a 
remedy  that  has  all  the  favourable  qualities  of-salol,  and  many 
advantages  over  it  It  is  absolutely  odourless  and  tasteless,  and 
considerably  less  poisonous  than  salol.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a 
too  energetic  division  or  defective  excretion  might  cause  a  salicylic 
acid  intoxication.  A  dose  of  7*4  grammes  per  kilogramme  of  body- 
weight  proved  fatal  in  rabbits ;  5*3  grammes  per  kilogramme  pro* 
duced  no  symptoms  of  poisoning.  We  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
other  compounds — acetylparamido-phenoL  Salophen  has  already 
been  tried  in  a  hospital  by  Dr  Guttmann.  He  reports  favourable 
results,  and  no  appearance  of  bad  results  {TherapetUische  Monats- 
hefte,  January  1892).— Therapeutic  Gazette,  May  16, 1892. 

Calcium  Sulphide  in  Tonsillitis. — ^E.  P.  Norbury  (Therap. 
Oaz,^  May  1892)  has  been  very  pleased  with  the  effects  of  small  doses 
of  calcium  sulphide  in  acute  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.     These  cases,  especially  if  the  subject  be  strumous,  veiy 

Senerally  tend  to  rapid  suppuration.  '  He  has  found  that  small 
OSes  (i  to  i  gr.)  of  the  sulphide,  frequently  repeated,  are  most 
valuable,  both  in  preventing  this  suppuration,  or  in  hastening 
convalescence  when  the  mischief  is  already  advanced.  Febrile 
symptoms  and  pain  are  both  greatly  modified  under  its  influence. 
Li  abscess  of  tne  mouth  and  throat  Norbury  prefers  to  apply  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  which  has  been  added  a  litt^  oil 
of  cassia,  which  he  finds  a  thorough  and  most  efficient  antiseptic. — 
British  Medical  Joumaly  16th  July  1892. 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. — Flick  (Med.  News,  March 
12)  publishes  a  series  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  treated  by  inunctions 
of  iodoform  in  oil.  According  to  his  experience,  iodoform  will 
cure  tuberculosis  in  the  first  stage,  ana  it  acts  better  when 
administered  by  inunction  than  when  given  by  the  mouth. — 
British  Medical  Journal^  16th  July  1892. 

Menthol  in  Furuncle  and  Suppuration  of  the  Ear. — 
In  the  Monatschrift  fur  Oh/renheilkunde  for  March,  Dr  Cholewa  of 
Berlin  gives  his  enlarged  experience  with  this  remedy,  and  renews 
his  commendation  of  it.  In  accord  with  Brouner  and  others,  he 
has  found  that  it  generally  cuts  short  any  commencing  furuncles^ 
and  if  continued  for  a  week,  even  when  the  disease  seemed  checked 
earlier,  that  it  was  not  followed  by  relapses.  The  diffused  inflamma- 
tions of  the  auditory  canal,  whether  secondary  to  *  tympanic 
suppuration  or  not,  were  generally  controlled,  and  the  inflammatory 
narrowing  of  the  canal  relieved  promptly  by  its  employment  in 
oily  solution  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  serious  cases  of  suppura- 
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I  tion  with  maBtoid  inyolvement,  that  threatened  to  reouire  operation, 
improved  beyond  expectation,  and  proved  amenaole  to  routine 
meadores.  Laboratory  tests  showed  it  to  have  powerful  inhibitory 
or  germicidal  effect  upon  surface  cultures  of  staphylococcus  and 
streptococcus,  and  it  has  been  clinically  proved  very  destructive  to 

.  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria. — Therapeutic  Oazette^  June  1892. 

I  The  Use  of  Solanine  in  Gastrio  Disorders. — ^Desnos  believes 
that  solanine  gives  important  results  in  the  treatment  of  painful 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  which  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  obtained 
from  cocaine,  chloroform-water,  or  the  bromides  of  strontium  or  of 
calcium.     The  price  of  solanine  is  practically  the  only  objection  to 

,  its  employment,  but  he  believes,  if  its  use  is  more  general,  that  this 
cost  will  be  very  much  reduced.     He  has  used  the  drug  in  a  large 

I  number  of  cases,  such  as  gastralgia,  dyspepsia  with  painml 
manifestations ;  alcoholic  gastritis,  with  and  without  dilatation  of 
the  stomach.  In  a  case  of  gastric  ulcer  with  hsematemesis,  and  in 
one  with  cancer  of  the  pylorus  with  vomiting,  ^eat  relief  was 
rapidly  obtained  through  the  use  of  solanine.     Desnos  prescribes 

^  solanine  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  as  hypodermic  injections  are  too 
painful.  The  dose  which  he  administers  is  f  grain.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  solanine  is  the  poisonous  principle  derived  from 
the  sprouts  of  the  ordinary  potato.  He  gives  f  grain  half  an  hour 
before  a  meal  if  the  dyspepsia  is  exceedingly  severe.  In  any  case 
it  is  an  advantage  to  prescribe  the  solanine  in  a  mucilage.  I^he 
maximum  dose  to  be  employed  in  one  day  should  Dot  exceed  two 
grains  (Jimmal  de  Midekne  de  Paris). — Therapeutic  Gazette, 
June  1892. 

The  Action  op  Naphthol  as  an  Antiseptic. — A  series  of 
experiments  has  been  instituted  by  Stackler  and  Dubief  {Bull, 
Gin.  de  Thtrap.j  March  30,  1 892)  regarding  the  antiseptic  powers 
of  pure  naphthol.  The  authors  prepared  a  cold  solution  of  the 
strength  of  6  per  100,  and  one  at  the  temperature  of  36°  C.  This 
solution  was  then  applied  in  the  proportions  of  1,  2,  and  3  cubic 
centimetres  respectively,  to  cultures  containing  the  following 
microbes:  Asiatic  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
staphylococcus  aureus,  carbuncle  bacterium,  herpes  tonsurans,  and 
the  penicilium  glaucum.  Under  the  action  of  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  cold  solution  the  cultures  were  unaffected,  under  that  of  2 
cubic  centimetres  the  cultures  of  Asiatic  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  herpes  tonsurans  were  retarded ;  under  the  action  of  3  cubic 

t  centimetres  the  cultures  of  typhoid  fever,  staphylococcus 
aureus,  bacillus  of  carbuncle,  and  the   bacillus  pyocyaneus  were 

'  retarded,  while  those  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  herpes  tonsurans  were 
arrested.  With  the  solution  at  30'' C.  the  results  were  more  decided ; 
1  cubic  centimetre  of  this  was  sufficient  to  retard  all  the  cultures, 
except  that  of  the    bacillus    pyocyaneus;    2   cubic  centimetres 
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produced  an  arrest  of  aU  the  cultures. — TherapetUic  OazeUe,  June 
1892. 

The  Antiseptio  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  by  Antipyrin.— 
M.  Yianna,  Bahia  (Brazil). — In  investigations  undertaken  in  the 
laboratory  of  M.  Strauss,  I  have  proved  that  antipyrin  exerts  a 
marked  bactericidal  power  upon  Lceffler's  bacillus,  and  that  it 
destroys  the  toxic  properties  of  the  secretions  of  that  microbe.  In 
the  first  series  of  experiments  I  found  that  in  the  proportion  of  2^ 
per  cent  antipyrin  prevents  the  development  of  the  bacillus  of 
diphtheria  in  the  various  culture  media.  More  than  this,  the 
addition  of  antipyrin  to  the  tubes  containing  Lceffler's  bacilli  in 
full  growth  killed  them  in  less  than  48  hours.  The  same  result  is 
attained  in  24  hours  when  the  proportion  of  antipyrin  is  raised  to 
5  per  cent  If  the  same  proportions  of  antipyrin  as  those  given 
above  are  added  to  the  bouillon  filtered  from  the  bacillus  {i.e.  con- 
taining the  toxines  elaborated  by  it),  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
poisonous  secretions  of  the  micro-organisms  lose  in  part  their  toxic 
properties.  For  instance,  the  guinea*  pigs  to  whom  injections  of 
filtered  bouillon,  but  containing  4  to  8  per  cent  of  antipyrin,  were 
given  died  only  after  a  number  of  davs,  varying  from  5  to  24, 
whilst  others,  to  whom  the  same  bouillon  without  any  addition 
had  been  administered,  all  died  in  less  than  3  days.  Antipyrin 
then  exerts  an  antidotal  effect  upon  the  diphtheritic  poison.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  completely  destroy  this  poison,  but 
modifies  its  toxic  properties  in  a  remarkable  manner.  These  facts 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  more  interesting  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  since  antipyrin,  unlike  many  other  antiseptics,  can  be  admini- 
stered in  laige  doses,  either  locally  per  os,  or  by  subcutaneous 
injections.  The  therapeutical  employment  of  antipyrin  against 
diphtheria  is  therefore  indicated  in  clinical  practice,  and  I  do  not 
doubt,  after  the  observations  I  have  made  in  the  laboratory,  that  it 
will  prove  of  great  semce. — Ze  BuUetin  Medicaid  30  th  March  1892. 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OP  DERMATOLOGY. 


By  W.  Allan  Jamibbon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Extra  Physician  for  Difleaaes  of 
the  Skin,  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary ;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine ;  late  Cfonsulting  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh 
City  Hospital  for  Infectious  Disease. 

The  Pigmentation  of  the  Skin. — In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
in  a  letter  from  Honolulu,  Dr  Lutz  makes  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  this  point.  Speaking  of  tinea  veraicolor,  he  says  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  and  other  darker  races,  this  disease 
produces  white,  or,  when  the  spore  formation  is  abundant,  grayish 
patches.  These  continue  for  months  during  treatment,  even  when 
microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  parasite  has  disappeared. 
It  is  very  important  to  be  aware  of  this,  since  the  presence  of  wiiite 
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macalea  on  the  skin  is  not  unimportant  in  leprous  districts*  If 
portions  of  skin  are  cut  out,  it  is  found  that  tne  pigment  is  not 
absent,  and  similar  observations  can  be  sometimes  made  on  pale 
leprous  eruptions.  If  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  trunk  in  one  of 
the  coloured  races  be  covered  for  a  considerable  time  with  some 
substance  impermeable  to  light,  such  as  thick  sticking  plaster,  it 
will  be  foand  that  this  spot  is  less  deeply  pigmented,  and  only 
slowly  recovers  its  tint  if  the  plaster  is  laid  aside.  From  this  it 
can  be  inferred  that  the  pigment  of  the  skin  can  exist  in  an 
uncoloared  and  in  a  coloured  modification.  The  latter  is  usaally 
by  irradiation  with  actinic  rays  evolved  from  the  former,  and 
completes  this  process  but  slowly  on  those  parts  which  are  most 
covered.  The  fungus  masses  in  tinea  versicolor  act  partly  by 
reflection,  partly  filter  the  light,  and  restrain  pigmentation.  This 
is  not  entirely  equalized  even  half  a  year  after  the  fungus  has 
disappeared.  In  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  another  fact. 
Every  one  who  has  delivered  a  coloured  woman  knows  that  her 
children  are  bom  with  fair  skins.  This  holds  not  only  for  the 
negro,  but  also  for  the  Hawaiians.  Still  on  individual  points,  as  on 
the  scrotum,  there  may  be  distinct  pigmentation ;  on  other  parts  the 
dusky  tint  only  slowly  develops.  Thus  it  is  the  confinement  in 
the  dark  chamber  of  the  uterus  which  renders  the  colour  invisible. 
The  pigment  is  easily  seen  in  excised  skin  which  has  been  freely 
exposed  to  the  light  and  other  influences. — MbncUshefte  filr  prakt. 
Dermatclogie^  15th  February  1892. 

« 

The  Distribution  op  the  Normal  Fatty  Secretions  on 
THE  Surface  op  the  Skin. — Dr  Amozan  has  made  an  interesting 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this  point.  Unna  has  stated 
reasons  why  we  should  regard  the  sweat  glands  as  taking  an  im- 
portant, if  not  a  predominant  part  in  the  elaboration  of  the  fatty 
substances  shed  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  the  cutaneous  secre- 
tions. But  the  physiology  even  of  the  fatty  secretions  has  been 
neglected ;  perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  multiple  origin  of  the 
nutrification  of  tlie  skin  will  be  found  in  the  Commentary  by 
Besnier  and  Doyon  on  Kaposi's  lectures.  They  hold  that  the  epi- 
thelial cells  themselves,  the  sweat,  and  the  sebaceous  follicles,  all 
contribute — none  singly  is  sufficient.  It  is  from  their  harmonious 
combination  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  integument  is  brought 
about.  We  must  find  some  means  to  discover  the  smallest  particles 
of  fatty  matter  on  the  surface.  Unna  found  that  the  secretion  of 
the  palms  imparted  an  oily  stain  to  paper.  Amdzan  pressed  firmly 
on  certain  points  of  the  skin  small  squares  of  white  blotting  paper, 
and  when  these  were  subsequently  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  the  vapour  of  osmic  acid,  there  were  indisputable  traces  that  the 
paper  had  collected  some  particles  of  fat,  but  by  an  ingenious 
procedure  he  was  able  to  determine  this  much  more  precisely.  If 
minute  pieces  of  camphor  are  thrown  into  a  glass  about  three 
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inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  clean  and  filled  with  distilled  water, 
thej  are  agitated  by  violent  and  rapid  vibratory  movements^  which 
are  at  once  arrested  if  a  needle  be  plunged  into  the  water,  after 
having  been  rabbed  aeainst  the  scalp  haira.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  made  use  of  by  Aroozan.  He  found  that  glycerine  and  vase- 
line did  not  check  the  movements ;  alcohol  and  ether  disturbed,  but 
did  not  stop  the  rotation  ;  saliva  occasioned  no  reaction ;  oil  caused 
cessation  of  movements  most  rapidly,  next  to  it  were  butter  and 
grease  if  warmed,  less  so  if  cold  ;  emulsions  of  soap  acted  as  quickly 
as  fat.  The  results  obtained  from  observations  on  the  human  body 
were  as  follows: — The  diflFerent  parts  of  the  body  are  very  unequally 
lubricated  by  the  normal  fatty  secretion.  All  the  face  and  scalp, 
the  neck  behind,  the  back,  the  prestemal  region,  and  the  shoulders 
and  pubis,  are  constantly  covered  with  an  oily  layer,  visible  or  not, 
but  always  appreciable  to  the  camphor  test.  Tet  these  regions  do 
not  present  it  in  the  same  abundance.  Thus,  on  the  nose,  ears,  and 
chin  the  fat  is  always  relatively  considerable;  on  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  back,  and  pubis  less,  and  still  less  on  the  front  of  the  neck, 
the  prestemal  region,  and  the  shoulders.  The  regions  unnamed 
are  not  provided  with  an  appreciable  fatty  secretion ;  yet  the  tran- 
sition from  the  oily  to  the  non-oily  regions  is  not  an  abrupt  one. 
As  a  general  fact,  the  palms  seem  absolutely  free  from  a  fatty 
coating.  The  axillaa  were  variable ;  the  resmts  were  sometimes 
positive,  sometimes  negative.  In  children  nine  months  old  no 
arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  camphor  was  occasioned;  the  pro- 
cedure did  not  prove  the  presence  of  any  fat  in  any  situation.  Be- 
tween the  age  of  six  and  ten  years,  the  fatty  material  could  be 
found  round  the  nose,  on  the  chin,  cheeks,  and  scalp.  When 
menstruation  was  established  in  the  female,  when  the  beard  grew 
in  man,  the  secretion  was  developed  in  all  the  situations  named 
above.  As  age  advanced  the  regions  having  an  oily  coating  be- 
came drier  and  restricted  in  area,  remaining  finally  in  the  very  old 
limited  to  the  nose  and  chin.  In  endeavouring  to  determine  the 
source  of  this  secretion  it  is  noticeable  that  the  regions  which 
possess  a  fatty  coating  are  precisely  those  where  the  sebaceous 
glands  predominate,  and  that  this  secretion  is  absent  where  these 
do  not  exist,  or  are  few  in  number. — Annates  de  dermatologie  tt  de 
syphUigraphit^  Janvier  1892. 

Epidemic  Exfoliative  DERMATiTia  —  Under  this  name  Dr 
Savile  gives  a  full  account  of  a  peculiar  disease  which  occurred 
nearly  exclusivel/  in  the  western  division  of  the  metropolis,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1891 ;  165  cases  came  under  his  own  care. 
He  defines  the  complaint  as  a  contagious  malady,  in  which  the 
main  lesion  is  a  dermatitis,  sometimes  attended  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles,  always  resulting  in  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
running  a  more  or  less  definite  course  of  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
The  eruption  frequently  commenced  as  a  discrete  papular  rash, 
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dometimes  rather  erytheroato-papular,  or  the  erythema  predoinin* 
ated.  This  was  followed  by  a  stage  of  exudation  or  desqaamation. 
There  were  two  types :  in  one,  the  moist,  the  papules  were  followed 
by  vesicles  and  copious  exudation ;  in  the  other,  the  dry,  there  was 
either  no,  or  a  very  transient  exudation  stage,  the  skin  remaining 
dry  throughout     The  former  resembled  acute  eczema,  the  latter 

5ityriasis  rubra.  The  former  embraced  two-thirds  of  the  cases. 
!*he  skin  remained  in  this  crimson  inflamed  condition  for  several 
days  or  several  weeks,  continually  shedding  its  epidermis,  not  once 
or  twice  only,  but  many  times.  The  size  of  the  flakes  varied  from 
an  impalpable  powder  to  the  entire  cast  of  the  band.  In  no  case 
was  this  exfoliation  absent.  By  degrees  the  inflammation  sub- 
sided, leaving  the  skin  still  thickened,  indurated,  but  with  a  polished 
brown  appearance.  A  purpuric  condition  was  seen  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  later  stages  and  in  the  aged.  As  regarded  the 
mode  of  progression  of  the  disease,  the  spread  took  place  in  most 
instances  from  neighbouring  parts,  or  from  such  which  mieht  have 
been  brought  into  contact  by  movements  of  bedclothes,  ft  started 
most  frequently  in  the  upper  extremities  and  face,  extending  from 
above  downwards.  The  hair  fell  off  in  the  later  stagea  Of  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  anorexia  and  prostration  were  the  most  constant. 
The  most  typical  chart  of  temperature  showed  a  long  course  of 
intermitting  apyrexia,  with  here  and  there  a  rise  to  100*"  or  102"*, 
lasting  a  day  or  two,  due  in  some  instances  to  boils.  There  was 
some  itching,  inritation,  and  burning  pain.  The  skin  was  sore  and 
tender  after  separation  of  the  epidermis,  while  in  severe  cases  (half 
the  number)^  a  sour  odour  was  exhaled.  Twenty-eight  died,  but  in 
seven  of  these  death  was  principally  due  to  some  other  disease.  In 
treatment  a  1  per  cent,  lotion  of  creolin  seemed  efficacious  in  some 
cases,  and  was  at  least  soothing.  As^to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  seems  distinct  from  ordinary  eczema,  but  Mr  Morris  thinks  it  may 
have  been  a  contagious  form,  and  Mr  Hutchinson  that  it  was  an 
erysipelatous  eczema.  A  peculiar  diplococcus  was  found  in  the 
scales  by  Dr  Savile,  and  in  the  skin,  blood,  and  exudations  by  Dr 
Russell.  While  resembling  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  it 
presents  features  quite  distinct  from  it.  This,  irom  the  constancy 
of  its  presence,  could  scarcely  be  considered  accidental,  yet  inocula- 
tion only  once  produced  a  specific  effect  on  animals.  The  numerous 
illustrations  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  features  of  this  remark- 
able disease. — British  Journal  of  Dermatology,  February,  March, 
April  1892. 

The  Treatment  op  Lichen  Planus. — Dr  L.  D.  Bulkley 
recommends  an  empiric  prescription  suggested  by  the  elder  Dr 
Boeck,  which  consists  in  the  administration  of  from  10  to  20 
grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  taken 
directly  after  each  meal,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  20  drops 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  also  well  diluted.  This  has  been  supposed  to 
act  as  an  oxidising  agent,  promoting  the  assimilation  of  food,  and 
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the  disiategration  of  effete  substances.  Arsenic  he  has  foond  of 
little  use ;  indeed,  in  the  more  acute  stages  it  seems  to  aggravate  the 
affection,  and  the  same  result  has  appeared  to  follow  the  ingestion 
of  sweets  in  excess.  Locally,  the  well-known  calamine  and  zinc 
lotion,  with  an  extra  proportion  of  carbolic  acid,  gives  much  relief, 
and  seems  to  check  the  development  of  the  eruption.  Ichthjol, 
in  a  two  to  four  per  cent,  watety  solution,  is  also  grateful  and 
beneficial.  When  the  skin  becomes  at  all  dry  a  one  or  two  per 
cent,  carbolized  vaseline  freely  applied  is  the  best  application.  In 
chronic  conditions,  or  when  the  eraption  remains  quite  localized, 
the  treatment  suggested  by  Unna  will  sometimes  seem  to  produce 
a  remarkable  result.  This  is  a  diachylon  ointment  containing  even 
as  hish  as  four  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid,  with  perchloride  of  mercury 
added  in  slowly  increasing  quantity,  beginning  with  two  grains  to 
the  ounce.  In  some  cases  he  has  seen  the  amount  increased 
gradually,  until  even  10  to  15  grains  in  the  ounce  was  well 
borne.  This  is  of  course  exceptional,  and  this  plan  of  treatment 
should  be  used  with  caution,  although,  when  intelli^ntly  carried 
out,  it  certainly  removes  the  chronic  obstinate  lesions  more 
certainly  than  almost  any  other.  Alkaline  baths  are  sometimes 
serviceable,  but  must  not  be  too  frequently  indulged  in.  Bulkley, 
indeed,  has  had  it  strongly  impressed  on  him  that  too  great  bathing 
of  the  skin,  especially  cold  bathing,  has,  particularly  in  cases  in 
private  practice,  been  often  one  of  the  chief  features  of  causation  of 
the  eruption.  Curiously  enough,  he  states  that  cold,  daily  general 
ablutions  are  in  America  much  more  frequently  practised  by 
females  than  by  males,  and  that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  females  in 
private  practice,  certainly  in  those  who  had  the  eruption  severely, 
there  had  been  very  great  abuse  of  water  on  the  skin. — Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Assodqtion,  November  7th,  1891. 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
By  Chablss  E.  UzmEAHiLL,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed. 

Umbilical  F-fiCAL  Fistula  cured  by  Radical  Operation. — 
The  child  was  three  months  old.  The  fistula  was  noticed  soon  after 
the  cord  separated.  In  spite  of  the  constant  escape  of  faeces  it 
throve  fairly  well.  The  operation  consisted  in  cutting  through  the 
protruding  mass  and  extending  the  incision  upwards,  removing  the 
diverticulum  from  the  small  intestine,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  sewing  up  the  bowel  with  a  double  row  of  continuous 
silk  sutures.  Rapid  and  complete  recovery  followed. — ^F.  J. 
Shepherd,  M.D.,  Montreal.,  Arch,  of  Paediatrics,  Jan.  1892. 

Scorbutus  in  Infants  —  American    Cases. — In   the   same 

number  of  the  Archives  is  an  interesting  paper  on  this  disease, 

.which  seems  very  rare  in  the  States  and  on  the  Continent  of 

Europe,  but  rather  commoner  in  London.     Eleven  cases  are  given, 

which  mostly  present  the  typical  features  of  swelling  and  bleeding 
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of  the  gums,  with  pain,  swelling,  and  stiffening  of  the  lower  ex* 
tremities,  particularlj  along  the  thighs.  Some  also  had  purpuric 
spots  in  various  parta  Becorda  of  three  autopsies  are  given,  present- 
ing the  usual  features.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  cause  was  traced 
to  imperfect  nutrition  due  to  feeding  with  various  infants'  foods. 
Those  that  recovered  were  rapidly  cured  by  an  antiscorbutic  regimen, 
viz.,  fresh  milk,  meat  juice,  and  oranges.  The  first  case  is  specially 
interesting,  as  it  occurred  in  a  child  of  wealthy  parents,  with  the 
best  hygienic  general  surroundings. — ^W.  P.  Northrup^  M.D.   ' 

On  the  Association  of  Congenital  Wry-neck  with 
MARKED  Facial  Astmmetry. — This  condition  appears  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  Wilkes  in  his  work  on  Nei'voua  JDiseases  in 
1878,  and  the  subsequent  references  to  it  in  professional  literature 
are  scanty.  Osier  in  a  short  paper  ^ives  references,  and  reports  a 
cure  observed  by  himself.  It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  cases  noticed 
the  wry-neck  has  been  on  the  right  side.  The  appearances  differ 
from  those  presented  by  hemiatrophy  proper,  and  it  rather  seems  as 
if  the  face  on  the  affected  side  had  not  developed  proportionately, 
so  that  it  is  an  arrest  of  erowth  rather  than  an  actual  atrophy.  Jho 
perfectly  satisfactoty  explanation  of  this  asymmetry  has  yet  been 
put  forward;  but  Golding-Bird  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the 
torticollis  and  the  arrested  development  have  a  common  central 
origin,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  primary  polio-encephalitis.  In 
a  case  I  have  at  present  under  observation,  the  wry-neck  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  congenital  hsematoma  of  the  stemo-mastoid. — Osier, 
Arch,  of  PcBdiatricSy  Feb.  1892. 

Phosphorus  in  BicKETa — Since  Eassowitz,  in  1884,  first 
recommended  strongly  the  use  of  phosphorus  in  rickets,  this  treat- 
ment has  been  the  battle-grouna  of  conflicting  opinions.  But 
now  the  ''  big  battalions  **  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus. The  latest  author,  Dr  J.  G.  Master  of  Kiew,  very  strongly 
supports  this  side.  From  a  large  experience  of  its  use  in  the 
policlinic  of  Troitsky,  he  affirms  that  in  all  cases,  from  the  slightest 
manifestations  to  the  severest  forms  of  rickets,  he  has  always  found 
it  of  the  highest  value.  The  teeth  came  more  regularly,  the 
softened  bones  of  craniotabes  harden,  the  pigeon  breast  expands ; 
and  more  particularly  the  rachitic  affections  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  viz.,  convulsions,,  laryngismus,  sweatings  about  the  head, 
.and  oight  terrors,  disappear  under  its  use.  They  got  no  such  results 
from  any  other  means,  whether  dietetic)  hygienic,  or  medicinal. 
But  in  order  to  set  its  ftiU  value,  the  stomach  and  bowels  must  first 
be  regulated,  ana  diet  and  hygiene  attended  to. — Jahr,  /.  KitideT'^ 
heilk.,  May  6,  1892. 

On  Hyperplasia  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  and  the  Danger  to 
Life  caused  by  it. — Another  much  debated  subject  is  the  question 
whether  an  enlarged  thymus  ever  endangers  life.  In  the  same 
number  of  thisjonrnal  Prof.  Pott  of  Halle  has  a  valuable  paper  on 
this  subject    Me  refers  especially  to  spasm  of  the  glottis.    Out  of 
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176  cases  lie  has  observed  18  proved  fatal.  Four  of  those  deatlia 
occarred  in  his  presence  while  he  was  examining  the  infants,  whose 
ages  varied  from  six  to  sixteen  months.  He  gives  a  most  graphic 
dtiscription  of  the  course  of  events  from  the  sadden  onset  of  the 
spasm  to  the  fatal  issue — from  one  to  two  minutes.  Persistent 
artificial  respiration,  and  in  two  cases  instant  tracheotomy,  were 
alike  of  no  avail.  Sectio  showed,  in  the  six  of  his  cases  in  which 
it  was  made,  an  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  sometimes  to  a  great 
extent.  In  two  of  the  cases  this  gland  overlapped  the  npper  part 
of  the  heart  and  was  adherent  to  the  pericardium.  He  suggests 
that  the  deaths  were  not  due  to  pure  aspnvxia,  but  either  to  pressure 
on  the  vagi  or  recurrent  nerves,  or  possiblj  to  pressure  on  the  pul- 
monary arteiy.  He  is  led  to  this  view  partly  by  some  of  the 
details  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  which  were  not  those  of 
pure  asphyxia,  and  partly  by  tne  extreme  suddenness  of  the  fatal 
issue,  and  to  the  instant  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  He  therefore 
concludes  with  the  following  thesis: — '' An  *hyperplasic  thymus 
gland  has  an  influence,  gradual  as  well  as  sudden,  on  the  respiration 
and  circulation,  and  may  even  lead,  at  all  events  indirectly,  in  a 
child  in  apparently  perfect  health,  to  sudden  death." — Pott,  loc  dt,, 
1892. 

Case   of    Meixena   Neonatorum,  with   Remarks  on  the 

HEMORRHAGIC   DIATHESIS   OF  NeW-BORN  CHILDREN. — A  weakly, 

premature,  syphilitic  child,  a  fortnight  old,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  with  icterus.  The  following  day  petechia  appeared  under 
the  skin,  followed  by  bleeding  from  mouth  and  anus,  rapid  collapse, 
and  death.  Sectio  showed  some  blood  in  the  colon  and  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  spleen ;  no  other  lesion.  Microscopically  there  was  found 
diffuse  interstitial  hepatitis  with  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
liver  and  kidneys.  From  the  blood  and  organs  was  obtained  in 
large  quantities  a  bacillus  identical  with  the  ''  bacillus  pyocyaneus 
j8.'  isolated  polonies  of  the  same  organism  were  found  m  sections 
of  the  spleen  and  liver.  In  another  similar  case  streptococcus 
pyogenes  was  found.  The  author  concludes  that  there  must  be 
some  special  connexion  between  bacterial  invasion  and  the 
haemorrhagic  diathesis,  especially  in  the  bleedings  in  the  intestinal 
tract  He  only  connects  these  bleedings  with  the  syphilitic  taint 
so  far  as  it  predisposes  to  septic  infection. — H.  Neumann,  Arch,  /. 
Ktnderheilk.,  Bd.  xii.,  H.  1  and  2,  1890. 

Study  on  Tuberculosis  of  the  Testicle  in  Children. — 
This  disease  appears  to  be  not  so  uncommoa  jas  was  formerly 
supposed ;  at  least  the  authors  of  this  paper  have  come  across  nine 
cases  in  fifteen  months.  Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  begins  in  the 
first  months  of  life,  and  may  even  be  congenital.  The  left  testicle 
is  more  frequently  afiected  than  the  right.  The  disease  may  run 
an  acute  or  a  chronic  course.  In  four  of  the  cases  it  was  appar- 
ently^ primary*  In  the  cases  observed  there  was  no  tubercular 
affection  of  the  rest  of  the  sexual  organs.     Only  twice  was  the 
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spermatic  cord  affected.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  more  freaaentlyi 
and  the  epididymis  less  frequently  diseased  than  in  adult&  In 
the  interior  of  the  testicle  is  found,  a  cheesy  mass,  surrounded  by 
firm  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  the-  testicle  is  much  enlarged  and 
hardened,  and  resembles  sarcoma.  The  microscope  shows  that  the 
tubercular  process  makes  its  way  along  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  treatment  is  that  of  tuberculosis 
in  general. — Hutinel  and  Deschamps,  Areh.  Oin.  de  Med,^  March 
and  April  1891. 

On  the  Question  of  Antiptresis  in  tub  Acute  Infectious 
Diseases  op  Guildhood. — Kissel  treated  fifty-five  cases  of  typhoid 
in  children  of  ages  from  three  to  thirteen  without  any  antipyretics 
whatever,  and  with  only  one  death,  which  was  from  perforation  of 
the  appendix.  He  states  the  following  propositions: — 1.  The 
severity  of  the  disease  is  not  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
fever.  2.  It  may  be  assumed  'that  the  severity  of  the  disease 
depends  on  Uie  effects  which  the  poison  produces  on  the  tissue  cells. 
3.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  antipyretics  in  certain  cases  may 
do  absolute  harm.  4  He  has  never  seen  anv  indication  for  lower- 
ing the  temperature.  5.  Forced  feeding  is,  in  some  infectious, 
diseases,  quite  harmless.  6.  As  a  general  rule,  cases  where  the 
fever  runs  high  have  a  favourable  course,  and  the  author  believes 
that  the  higher  temperatures  have  a  favourable  effect  7.  He 
believes  that  most  of  the  observations  on  the  means  of  reducing 
temperature  are  of  no  scientific  value.  8.  A  trustworthy  thera-* 
peusis  of  aeute  infectious  diseases  is  a  thing  of  the  future. — 
Abstracted  in  Jahr.f.  Kind.j  Oct  1891,  p.  193. 


SURGICAL  PERISCOPE. 
By  Eeknxth  M.  Douqulb,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.  Edin. 

Partial  Resection  of  the  Urethra. — Professor  Guyon  pre- 
fers this  procedure  to  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  urethra  in  its  total 
circumference.  He  bases  his  preference  both  on  the  anatomical  fact, 
that  while  the  roof  of  the  canal  may  be  involved  in  morbid  con- 
ditions due  to  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  or  to  traumatism,  yet  it  is  • 
in  the  floor  that  these  severe  lesions  are  principally  found,  which 
by  their  occurrence  justify  resection  of  the  urethra ;  and  on  the 
further  physiological  fact,  that  when  the  canal  is  completely  divided 
the  separation  between  the  severed  ends  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  elasticitv  and  consequent  retraction  of  the  tissues,  while,  if  the 
continuity  be  not  completely  broken,  this  retraction  is  an  aid 
towards  the  success  of  the  operation,  increasing  largely  the  dia- 
meter fit  the  point  of  resection.  The  superior  wall  of  the  canal  being 
left,  excessive  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  urethral  wound  does  not 
occur,  yet  its  decree  may  prove  such  as  to  render  subsequent  suture 
difficult,  especially  seeing  that  the  ends  cannot  be  approximated 
after  liberation  by  dissection,  as  in  the  total  resection ;  two  of  M. 
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Gujon'a  observations  show,  however,  that  nnion  of  the  arethnil 
woand  hj  first  intention  maj  be  obtained  after  partial  resection. 
To  secure  this  immediate  nnion,  M.  Gavon  does  not  think  it  to 
be  necessary  that  accurate  apposition  of  the  urethral  wound  is 
achieved;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the 
urethra  with  perineal  soft  tissue,  and,  indeed,  much  prefers  this  to 
doubtfullj  healthy  or  widely  separated  urethral  tissues,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  large  and  dilatable  canal  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time  he  would,  where  practicable,  suture  the  urethra. 
The  stitches  placed  in  the  urethra  should  be  transverse  on  one 
plane,  and  should  not  include  mucous  membrane;  the  perineal 
stitches  run  longitudinally  and  in  three  tiers.  The  method  M. 
Guyon*  regards  as  more  particularly  useful  in  traumatic  stricture, 
in  which  ordinary  means  of  treatment  give  the  least  satisfactory 
results.  Six  cases  are  cited  in  illustration  of  the  paper. — Ann.  des 
Mai.  O&nitO'  Urinairea,  May  1892. 

• 

Surgery  op  the  Gall  Bladder. — M.  Terrier  (Paris)  intro- 
.  duced  this  subject  in  the  French  Congress  of  Surgery  by  a  study 
of  the  various  operations  practised  on  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall 
'bladder,  together  with  a  report  of  fourteen  cases. 

Af,  TerrUlon  (Pai-is)  reported  eleven  cases^  eight  cholecysto- 
tomies,  with  six  cures,  one  resulting  fistula,  and  one  death ;  two 
cholecystectomies,  and  one  exploration.  A  case  of  exceptional  in- 
terest is  that  of  a  man  aged  18,  who  four  years  ago  had  a  large 
hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  tapped.  For  some  months  he  appeared 
to  be  cured ;  then  swelling  asain  occurred,  which  M.  Terrillon  took 
to  be  a  return  of  the  cyst  Be  punctured  the  swelling,  and  drew 
off  liquid  with  the  character  of  bile.  He  opened  the  gall  bladder 
and  vainly  searched  for  a  calculus  or  obliteration  of  the  cystic  duct ; 
the  gall  bladder  was  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall.  After  fifteen 
days  a  quantity  of  bile  escaped  from  the  fistula,  continuing  to  flow 
for  three  days  and  then  ceasing.  This  phenomenon  repeated  itself 
twice,  and  finally  there  issued  from  the  fistula  pus  and  hydatid  fluid; 
this  occurrence  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
for  one  day,  and  thereafter  the  patient  became  and  remainea  well. 

M.  Michatix  (Paris)  gave  an  account  of  two  patients  in  whom  he 
had  done  cliolecystectomy,  one  three  years  and  two  months,  and  the 
other  two  years  and  two  months  previously.  In  both  instances 
the  indication  for  operation  was  persistent  fistula;  both  patients 
had  been  recently  heard  of  and  were  in  good  health,  completely 
relieved  from  all  symptoms  of  biliary  lithiasis. 

M.  Bichdot  (Paris)  reported  a  case  in  which  he  had  done  chole- 
cystenterostomy  for  calculous  obstruction  of  the  bile  duct,  and 
several  gall-stones  were  at  the  same  time  removed.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  excellent,  but  later  on  jaundice  again  increased^ 
and  the  patient  lost  condition.  Supposing  that  the  orifice  between 
the  intestine  and  the  gall  bladder  had  closed,  M.  Bichelot  per- 
formed cholecystotomy,  and  found  no  trace  of  the  opening  made 
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at  the  previoos  operation,  the  cystic  duct  being  also  obliterated. 
Believing  j  that  he  felt  a  calculus,  M.  Bichelot  endeavoured  to 
grasp  it  with  forceps ;  the  attempt  was  followed  by  a  haemorrhage 
which  pressure  scarcely  checked ;  the  abdomen  was  closed  as  , 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  an  hour  later  the  patient  died  from  intra-  •* 
abdominal  bleeding..  The  forceps  had  grasped  a  calcareous  deposit 
on  the  wall  of  the  right  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

M.  BoRckd  (Strasburg)  did  not  think  that  even  old-standing  fistuls 
demanded  treatment  by  cholecystectomy ;  in  two  such  cases  he  had 
obtained  cure  by  enlarging  the  fstula,  by  way  of  performing  chole- 
cystotomy  and  emptying  the  gall-bladder. — Sev,  de  Chirurgie,  May 
10,  1892. 

Dr  Abbe  (New  York)  records  five  cases  of  gall-bladder  surgery. 
— In  the  firsty  a  case  of  biliary  colic  and  exhaustion,  a  cholecys- 
totomy  was  done  by  l3r  Abbe,  and  three  stones  having  been  re- 
moved (two  of  them  found  wedged  in  the  cystic  duct),  the  incised 
gall-bladder  was  sutured  and  returned  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Recovery  was  'uninterrupted,  and  in  October  1891 — six  months 
after — the  patient's  healtn  was  excellent.  This  case  Dr  Abbe  cites 
as  showing  the  possibility  and  safety  of  what  he  terms  the  "  ideal 
operation  "  of  suture  and  return  to  the  abdomen  of  the  gall-bladder 
in  any  case  when  the  cystic  duct  is  pervious.  As  to  this  last  point 
he  regards  probing  as  an  inadequate  guide,  inasmuch  as  the  probe 
may  fail  to  pass  through  a  pervious  canal ;  he  would  in  such  a  case 
fill  the  bladaer  with  fluid,  and  see  whether  it  could  be  emptied  into 
the  intestines  by  pressure.  Dr  Abbe  also  questions  the  reliability 
of  a  probe  in  searching  for  gall-stones,  doubting  if  one  can  make 
certain  of  their  absence  without  the  introductioti  of  the  finger  into 
the  gall-bladder.  A  second  interesting  case  Dr  Abbe  reports  of  a 
young  woman  in  whom  he  found  a  solid  tumour  in  the  site  of  the  gall- 
bladder,  with  the  appearance  of  malignancy,  and  on  incision  having 
the  character  of  carcinomatous  tissue ;  the  remnant  of  the  gall-bladder 
was  a  small  channel  holding  two  drachms  of  muco-purulent  fluid, 
but  with  no  foreign  body  to  be  felt  in  it.  A  fistula  was  established, 
and  rather  unfavourable  prognosis  given.  Six  months  later  the 
patient  returned  to  see  if  the  sinus  could  not  be  closed ;  her  health 
was  restored,  the  sinus  secreted  copious  mucous  discharge,  but  no 
longer  led  into  an  indurated  mass  ;  the  tumour  could  no  longer  be 
found,  but  in  the  sinus  lay  a  gall-stone  encrusted  with  phosphates ; 
on  its  removal  the  sinus  healed,  and  some  months  later  the  patient 
remained  in^robust  health.  The  other  cases  reported  in  the  paper 
are  cholecystotomy  followed  by  cholecystectomy  after  six  months ; 
cholecystectomy  for  impacted  calculi ;  and  a  fatal  case  of  cholaemia 
from  malignant  growth,  in  whom  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder  was 
relieved  by  incision,  and  the  duodenal  end  of  the  common  duct 
explored  by  incision  iiito  the  duodenum,  which  was  afterwards 
closed  by  Lembert's  sutures. — New  York  Medical  Journal^  Jan 
30,  1892. 
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CRANiEOrOMT.— jr.  Cfhmieux  (Limoges)  reported  to  the  French 
Congress  of  Surgery  two  partially  successful  cases.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  girl  ag^  4,  in  whom  premature  ossification  of  the  cranial 
sutures  had  brought  about  arrest  of  mental  development  There 
was  no  paralysis,  but  she  could  not  walk,  and  took  410  notice  of 
things  about  her,  all  the  senses  being  blunted.  M.  Chenieux 
practised  craniectomy,  which  resulted  in  some  amelioration  of  the 
condition,  and  14  days  later  extended  his  operation  along  the 
longitudinal  sinus.  A  few  days  later  the  patient  could  stand,  and 
the  parents  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  result.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  a  boy  aged  almost  12,  very  backward,  noisy, 
excited,  and  devoid  of  all  healthy  affections.  In  December  1890, 
M.  Lannelongue  did  craniectomy  along  the  left  fron to-parietal 
suture,  and  after  some  months  the  boy  appeared  less  excitable  and 
more  attentive.  One  year  after  this  operation  M.  Chenieux  con- 
tinued the  craniectomy  along  the  right  fironto-parietal  suture,  with 
manifestly  good  results.  M.  Chenieux  thinks  that  these  results 
encourage  one  to  persevere  in  this  line  of  treatment,  and  he  pro- 
poses that  a  complete  transverse  craniectomy  should  be  made  at 
once. 

M.  Largeau  (Niort)  prefers  the  following  mode  of  craniectomy  as 
allowing  of  a  more  certain  and  permanent  increase  of  the  cranial 
capacity: — *'One  forms  on  the  left  side  of  the  skull  a  bony  groove 
4  or  5  millimetres  broad,  reaching  to  the  dura  mater  but  not 
involving  it  This  groove  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
embraces  a  plate  of  bone,  valve  or  flap-shaped,  8  centimetres  by  7^, 
which  is  attached  below  by  a  base  4  centimetres  in  breadth  ; 
this  last  must  be  broken  over  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  part. 
The  flap  is  not  detached  from  the  dura,  and  is  formed  almost 
wholly  n'om  the  parietal  bone. — Ibid, 

Thb  Examination  of  the  Ubine  before  Operation  for 
LoCALiZBi)  Epileptiform  Conditions. — M.  Oilles  de  la  Tourette 
(Paris)  draws  attention  to  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosing  between 
hysterical  forms  of  '* partial"  epilepsy  and  true  forms  due  to 
neoplasms.  In  the  course  of  a  reseaix^h  conducted  under  M. 
Charcot,  upon  the  nutrition  of  hysterical  patients,  MM.  Gilles  de  U 
Tourette  and  Cathelineau  were  enabled  to  establish  a  chemical  test 
whereby  through  examination  of  the  urine  the  diagnosis  could  be 
made.  In  cases  of  the  latter  nature  at  the  periods  of  attack,  there 
was  marked  increase  of  solid  residue,  phosphates,  and  urea ;  in  the 
hysterical  case,  on  the  contrary,  these  elements  were  diminished. — 
JSev.  de  Chirurgie^  May  1892. 

The  Anatomical  Bblations  of  the  C^cum,  and  their  in- 
fluence ON  the  Occurrence  of  Hernia  of  the  Viscus. — Dr 
HiULebrandt  (Gdttingen),  in  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations on  this  subject,  enters  into  a  careful  study  of  the  develop- 
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mental  anatomj  of  the  csBcum,  its  normal  relations,  the  abnormalitiea 
to  which  it  is  subject,  and,  lastly^  hernia  of  the  caecam,  of  which 

•  lie  has  collected  in  all  128  cases.  After  remarking  that  in  order 
that  the  cascam  should  form  a  hernia  there  must  be  abnormal 
coilditiens  pre-existent,  he  divides  categorically  these  abnormalities 
into  (1)  congenital,  (2)  acquired.  The  former  group  he  divides  into 
— (A)  alterations  of  the  size  or  length  of  the  viscus  (of  which  he 
can  find  no  mention  in  the  literature  as  present  in  a  degree  in  itself 

^  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  csBcum  becoming  the  contents  of  a  hernial 
sac),  and  (B)  abnormalities  of  «ituation  either  from  (1)  arrest  in 
the  foetal  state,  (2)  anomalies  in  the  mesentery  and  ligaments, 
(3)  attachment  during  the  festal  state  to  other  organs  (Testis)  and 
traction  exercised  through  that  medium.  The  acquired  anomalies 
are  due  to  traction  exercised  throuefi — (a)  peritoneum,  testicle,  (b) 
other  viscera,  (c)  inflammatory  swellings.  After  discussion  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  these  various  conditions  in  producing  hernia  of 
the  caecum,  Dr  Hildebrandt  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
'cases  collected  (128  in  all).  Of  these  80  are  right  and  18  left 
inguinal  hernia;  in  6  the  side  was  not  clearly  specified  by  the 
observers;  11  were  right  femoral  hernia,  11  umbilical,  12  ventral, 
and  1  ischiatic.  The  right-sided  inguinal  hernia  of  the  caecum,  Dr 
Hildebrandt  would  divide  into — (1)  congenital,  i«.,  present  at  birth, 

.  (2)  those  due  to  congenital  anomalies  (of  processus  vaginalis,  or  of 
peritoneal  covering  of  caecum),  and  (3)  acquired  hemiae.  Of  truly 
congenital  cases  he  found  16  reported  (12  in  boys,  4  sex  not 
given).  As  a  rule  the  hernial  contents  were  found  to  be  caecum, 
appendix,  and  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  and  these  are  usually 
free ;  only  in  3  cases  was  the  appendix  vermiformis,  found  attached 
to  the  sac  wall  and  testicle.  In  considering  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  cases  of  hernia  of  the  caecum  in  which* 
there  is  no  "  sac,"  Dr  Hildebrandt  admits  that  in  congenital  oases 
there  may  be  absence  of  the  sac  from  a  congenital  anomaly,  but 
states  that  in  all  hernia  acquired  later  a  complete  sac  must  exist ; 
yet  from  displacement  of  the  viscus  downwards  the  peritoneal 
covering  may  be  gradually  drawn  up  o£f  the  caecum,  and  may  not 
be  seen  during  operation  upon  the  case. — DeuUohs  Zeit  /.  Chirurgie, 
83  Band,  2  and  3  He^ 

Forty-Four  Cases  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder. — Jordan  Uoyd 
communicates  a  paper  on  his  experience  of  these  cases.  The  calculi 
were  chiefly  of  the  common  varieties : — ^phosphates,  18 ;  uric  acid, 
10 ;  oxalate  of  lime,  7 ;  8  of  mi&ed  structure ;  1  of  crystalline  pure 
triple  phosphates.  Mr  Lloyd  remarks  that  he  did  not  find  that 
the  oxalate  calculi  gave  rise  to  more  painful  symptoms  than  the 
other  varieties.  "  Multiple  stones  were  met  with  six  times."  .  .  . 
"^  Of  the  44  operations,  six  were  by  crushing,"  this  small  figure 
beins  due  to  the  fact  that  21  of  the  cases  were  in  boys  under  15. 
Mr  Lloyd's  experiences  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  lead 
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him  to  tbink  that  the  perineal  operations  can  be  wholly  dispensed 
with ;  vaginal  Jithotomy  be  describes  as  a  bad  surgical  procedure. 
As  regards  the  details  of  the  supra-pubic  operation,  Mr  Lloyd  thinks 
it  a  mistake  to  inject  a  given  quantity  of  liquid  into  the  bladder ; 
he  trusts  entirely  to  the  feeling  of  resistance  ofifered  to  the  in6t>w, 
and  the  amount  of  supra-pubic  swelling.  As  to  suture  of  the 
bladder  wall,  this  he  practises  in  its  entirety  only  when  the  wall 
is  healthy  and  the  unne  fairly  normal.  In  connexion  with  one 
case,  attention  is  drawn  to  a  difficulty  little  referred  to  in  this 
operation^  viz.,  the  impaction  of  »  stone  in  the  prostatic  urethra 
with  only  slight  projection  into  the  bladder.  In  five  cases'complete 
sutur^  of  the  blaader  wound  was  attempted,  twice  only  with  success. 
— Birmingham  Med,  Beview,  April  1892. 
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R0TA.L  GoLLBGB  OP  PHYSICIA.HB  OF  EoniBUBOH. — ^Tho  foUowing  gentlemen  passed 
their  final  examination  for  the  degp^ee  in  Medicine  on  7th  July  1892,  and  weve  dnly 
admitted  L.R.C.P.  £d.  :— *John  Wateon,  Sherwood,  Ontario;  Charles  James 
Thompson,  London ;  James  Peter  Fenonlhet,  Heme  Bay,  Kent;  Ambrose  Atkinson, 
Gorbndge-on-Tyne. 

"  BacHANAN  Presentation." — ^As  this  Fund  will  shortly  close, 
intending  subscribers  should  remit  without  delay  to  Dr  N.  Thresh, 
Hon.  Sec,  Chelmsford. 

Ambulance*  Drill  with  Mounted  Troops. — The  Ayrshire 
'Yeomanry  Cavalry,  a  strong  regiment  of  320  horses  on  parade,  was 
reviewed  at  the  Kacecourse  at  Ayr  by  Colonel  Cartis,  Inspector  of 
Auxiliary  Cavalry  for  the  Northern  District,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th 
June,  before  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  Ambulance  Section 
of  the  Regiment,  20  men  with  trumpeter,  under  command  of  Surgeon 
Major  W.  J.  Naismith,  F.B.C.S.E.,  was  inspected  and  put  through 
the  following  drill : — The  section  was  rallied  by  trumpet  sound  on 
the  Ambulance  flag — red  cross  on  white  ground — carried  by  the 
trumpeter.  The  section  was  numbered  oflf  oy  threes,  went  "  threes 
right,"  the  centre  files  being  supposed  to  be  wounded  men,  though 
still  -able  to  sit  a  horse.  The  flank  files  slung  the  bridle  arms  of 
the  wounded  by  the  Esmarch  bandage,  and,  supporting  them  under 
the  armpit  on  each  side,  divided  the  reins  between  them.  In  this 
formation  the  section  advanced,  retired,  wheeled,  and  formed  up. 
They  were  then  told  off  by  fours,  dismounting  by  sections,  for 
sword-stretctier  drill.  Stretchers  were  advanced  about  thirty  yards, 
loaded,  and  retired  with  wounded  to  supposed  dressins^  station, 
indicated  by  the  Ambulance  flag,  now  fixed  in  the  ground,  near  the 
led  horses.    After  showing  the  method  of  dismounting  a  wounded 
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iQan  from  his  horse,  a  head  was  dressed  and  bandaged  for  sword  cut^ 
a  fractured  thigh  pat  up  with  sword  and  scabbard,  and  fractured 
collar  bone  adjusted  in  the  usual  way  with  Esmarch  bandages — 
each  man  carrying  one  in  his  pouch  belt.  The  section  then  formed 
single  rank,  and  extended  for  forming  two,  three,  and  four-handed 
seats  for  the  carnage  of  wounded  men.  It  was  then  re-formec^ 
mounted,  and  dismissed,  tiie  inspecting  officer  being  pleased  to 
express  his  complete  approval  of  the  thoroughness  and  smartness 
with  which  the  interesting  drill  had  been  carried  out  by  the  men  of 
the  Ambulance  Section,  A.Y.C.  The  Sword  Stretcher  of  the 
Regiment  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  portable  character.  A  piece 
of  strong  dark  blue  canvas,  long  enougti  and  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
carry  a  man,  is  constructed  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  four 
swords  into  narrow  compartments  sewn  at  its  side  ed^es.  The 
lower  ends  or  points  of  the  scabbards  are  then  fixed,  at  the  central 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  stretcher,  by  means  of  iron  clamps,  and 
tlie  stretcher  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  carried  by  tlie  sword  handles, 
No.  1  bearer  being  between  the  hilts  in  front,  No.  3  in  rear.  The 
fastening  of  the  sword  knot  to  the  upper  ring  of  the  scabbard 
prevents  the  accidental  drawing  of  the  sword  blade  on  the  march 
when  the  stretcher  is  loaded.  Thus,  wherever  there  are  four  men 
(a  detachment)  a  stretcher  can  be  at  once  formed  by  the  simple 
unbuckling  of  their  four  swords,  while  the  blue  canvas  with  the  two 
clamps  rolled  up  neatly  in  it,  is  buckled  behind  the  cantle  of  the 
saddle^  after  the  manner  of  the  old  valise. 

*  

In  the  Climatologist  for  February  1892,  there  is  a  paper  by 
Thomas  J.  Mays,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Observation  and 
Experiment  in  rhthisis,"  being  a  reply  to  Professor  Tyndalh  It 
is  a  forcible  article,  and  brin^  many  statistics  to  prove  that  Professor 
Tyndall  is  incorrect  in  his  deductions.  Dr  May's  concluding 
paraCTaph  is  as  follows : — ''  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  work  of 
Dr  Comet,  in  common  with  all  the  experimentation  which  has  been 
devoted  to  showing  the  contagious  nature  of  phthisis,  is  not  only  a 
wretched  failure,  but  perpetrates  a  terrible  iniquity  on  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  wastes  the  time  and  energies  of  the 
people  by  misguiding  them  in  regard  to  the  true  ori^,  propagation, 
and  prevention  of  phthisis,  and  1  am  safe  in  predictmg  that  he  who 
persists  in  hugging  this  contagion  delusion  will  live  to  reap, '  from 
the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows,  a  harvest  of  barren  regrets.' " 

Ltquor  Busci  DETBRaENS  (Sapo  Busci). — ^Messrs  Godfrey  & 
Cooke,  Conduit   Street,  W.,   have  forwarded  us  some  of  their 

f)reparations  from  Oleum  rusci  or  Russian  birch  tar,  for  trial.  The 
iquor  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oleum  rusci,  a  dark  brown  fluid, 
which  is  readily  miscible  with  water.  We  have  employed  it  in  the 
proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  but  it  may  be  used 
considerably  stronger  m  cases  which  will  stand  it  Thus  diluted  it 
has  a  pleasant  odour,  and  will  be  found  suitable  for  those  forms  of 
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fikin  disease  in  which  the  skin  is  dry,  scaly^  and  infiltrated.  We 
have  tried  it  in  a  case  of  eczema  which  had  passed  into  a  thoroughly 
chronic  condition,  with  satisfactoiy  results.  The  soap  is  a  super- 
fatted onCi  seems  well  made,  and  no  doubt  would  prove  advantageous 
in  cases  where  a  tar  soap  is  indicated.  Such  soaps,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  purely  medicinal  ones,  not  for  orainary  toilet  use, 
and  calculated  to  do  harm  unless  when  employed  under  proper 
advice  and  direction. 

Messrs  Burkoughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co.,  the  well-known  cliemists, 
have  sent  us  samples  of  the  following  preparations : — 

1.  "  Peptonic  Tabloids^ — These  tabloids  consist  of  IJ  gr.-  each 
of  zymine  and  lactophosphate  of  lime,  coated  with  keratine.  This 
forms  the  inner  kernel  of  tiie  tabloid.  This  is  then  covered  with 
1^  gr.  of  pure  pepsin,  and  the  whole  coated  with  sugar.  Wiien 
these  tabloids  are  swallowed,  the  sugar  coating  is  dissolved  in  the 
stomach  and  the  pepsin  liberated.  The  keratine-coated  kernel 
passes  into  the  intestine,  where  the  keratine  is  dissolved,  and  the 
zymine  (which  is  pure  pancreatin)  and  the  lactophosphate  of  lime  are 
thus  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Our 
experience  of  these  tabloids  is,  that  they  are  very  valuable  in  many 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  we  can  confidently  highly  recommend  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

2.  **  Malt  Bicine*  Kepler  Extract  of  Malt — This  is  a  mixture  of 
castor-oil  and  extract  of  malt,  and  forms  a  preparation  which  is 
easily  administered  even  to  children. 

Cafftn's  Jelly  Carnis. — We  have  received  from  the  Liquor 
Camis  Co.,  Limited,  a  specimen  of  this  Jelly  Carnis,  and  regai'd  it 
as  an  important  dietetic  agent. 
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OEIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.— NOTES  OF  A  CASE  BEARING  ON  A  RELATION  BETWEEN 
MENSTRUATION  AND  IMPREGNATION. 

By  R.  Milne  Murray,  M.  A,  M.B.,  F.R.C.F.,  F.R.S.K,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
>  and  Diseases  of  Women,  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine. 

{Bead  be/are  the  ObaUtrieal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  July  IS,  1892.) 

A  GLANCE  at  the  literature  bearing  on  the  relation  between 
insemination,  menstruation,  and  conception,  shows  how  much 
interest  centres  in  this  su1>ject  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  and  said  on  the  matter,  our  views  are  by  no 

;  means  as  definite  as  they  should  be.  It  is  no  purpose  of  mine 
at  present  to  traverse  the  facts  or  the  literature  of  this  subject  > 
but  a  case  which  has  recently  arisen  in  my  practice  presents  points 
of  sufficient  interest  in  this  connexion  to  justify  me,  I  think,  in 
laying  the  details  before  the  Society  to-night. 

Mrs  S ,  36,  married  10  years  and  sterile,  came  under  my 

care  in  October  1888.  She  had  for  some  years  suflfered  from 
frequent  headaches,  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  other  symptoms  referred  to  the  alimentary  system,  and  had 
been  treated  for  dyspepsia  by  many  remedies,  but  without  per- 
manent relief.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  her  symptoms  were 
always  most  marked  during  the  week  preceding  menstruation,  and 
that  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  menstruation  she  was  generally 
fairly  comfortable.  Menstruation  was  regular  every  28  days, 
lasting  for  4  days.  The  discharge  was  rather  scanty,  and  there 
was  considerable  pelvic  distress  during  the  first  two  days.    The 

I  patient  was  a  tall,  spare  woman,  fond  of  exercise,  and  leading  a 
fairly  active  life  in  spite  of  her  chronic  discomfort. 

Seeing  that  her  dyspeptic  symptoms  had  refused  to  yield  to  the 
treatment  already  adopted,  and  as  the  local  symptoms  pointed  to 
a  probable  pelvic  cause,  I  examined  her  and  found  the  cervix  hard 
and  conical,  the  external  os  somewhat  contracted,  and  the  uterus 
retroverted  and  retroflexed,  the  fundus  being  low  down  in  the 

'*  posterior  fornix,  and  the  cervix  high  up  beMnd  the  pubis.  The 
whole  pelvis  was  tender,  the  lateral  fomices  especially  so,  but  no 
definite  enlargement  of  tubes  or  ovaries  could  be  made  out.    The 
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uterus  did  not  seem  to  be  bound  down,  but  any  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge it  was  checked  by  the  severe  pain  set  up. 

I  put  the  patient  to  bed  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  and  ordered 
a  hot  vaginal  douche  twice  daily,  and  packed  the  vagina  every  day 
with  glycerine  tampons.  In  about  10  days  I  was  able  to  pass 
a  sound  without  undue  pain  and  turn  the  uterus  forward.  The 
hot  douches  were  continued  for  about  14  days  more,  and  the  uterus, 
which  tended  always  to  resume  the  retroverted  position,  was 
replaced  twice  subsequently  by  the  sound,  and  on  each  occasion 
EUinger's  dilators  were  passed  and  the  cervical  canal  slightly 
stretched. 

The  menstrual  flow  began  on  the  24th  day  after  the  treatment 
was  commenced,  and  was  normal  in  amount  and  free  from  pain. 
She  had  had  no  headache  since  lying  up,  and  her  digestive  organs 
were  acting  normally.  As  soon  as  the  menstrual  process  was 
completed  I  again  replaced  the  uterus  and  introduced  a  well- 
curved  Albert  Smith  pessary,  and  allowed  her  to  get  about  under 
reasonable  restrictions. 

She  reported  herself  early  in  1889,  and  said  she  was  in  per- 
fect health,  and  was  obviously  laying  on  flesh ;  her  menstruation 
had  been  perfectly  normal  since  November,  and  the  headaches 
had  never  returned.  She  came  to  see  me  at  intervals  during 
1889,  and  had  the  pessary  removed  and  replaced,  and  she  said  she 
had  never  been  so  well  since  her  marriage. 

About  the  end  of  October  1889  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
remove  the  pessary  altogether,  and  see  whether  the  uterus  would 
retain  its  proper  position.  She  remained  fairly  well  for  a  couple 
of  months,  but  returned  in  January  1890  to  say  that  the  old 
symptoms  were  returning.  On  vaginal  examination  I  found  the 
uterus  again  lying  backwards  and  some  tenderness  on  either  side. 
I  ordered  her  to  use  the  hot  douche  for  a  little  and  then  intro- 
duced the  pessary.  The  symptoms  disappeared  almost  at  once, 
and  she  came  about  the  middle  of  March  and  asked  me  to  remove 
the  pessary,  as  she  was  to  be  away  for  some  weeks  and  was  afraid 
something  might  go  wrong  with  it.  This  I  did,  and  when  I  saw 
her  again  in  May  the  uterus  was  normal  and  she  in  perfect  health, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  she  again  complained  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
old  troubles,  and  the  pessary  was  reintroduced  and  worn  during 
June  and  July.  It  was  removed  in  August,  as  she  was  leaving 
town. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  till  the  27th  March  1891.  She  came  to 
see  me  looking  exceedingly  well,  but  saying  that  she  had  not 
menstruated  since  December.  On  examination  I  found  the  vagina 
and  uterus  soft,  the  uterus  enlarged,  the  fundus  at  the  brim,  and 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  being  about  three  months  pregnant 
I  told  her  my  opinion  of  her  condition,  and  she  immediately  said, 
"  That  cannot  be,  it  is  impossible."  On  my  asking  why,  she  said, 
"  Because  I  was  unwell  after  I  was  last  with  my  husband." 
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On  further  inquiry  she  gave  me  the  following  account  of  herself 
from  the  time  I  saw  her  in  August  1890.  She  remained  in  the 
country  till  the  beginning  of  September.  She  returned  home 
quite  well  in  every  way,  but  in  about  three  weeks  felt  so  ill  that 
she  was  on  the  point  of  sending  for  me  when  she  was  summoned 
to  the  country  to  nurse  a  sick  relative.  She  had  not  been  more 
than  a  week  in  the  country  when  she  began  to  improve,  and  in 
spite  of  work  and  anxiety  got  quite  well  again.  She  had  been 
convinced  in  her  own  mind  for  more  than  a  year  that  the  return 
of  her  old  symptoms  and  the  general  breakdown  in  her  health 
were  the  result  of  the  resumption  of  marital  relations  on  her 
return  home.  On  all  the  occasions  on  which  she  had  been  in  the 
country  during  the  last  year  she  had  been  there  alone,  and  she 
accordingly  attributed  the  recurrence  of  her  symptoms  to  her 
return  to  her  husband. 

Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  December,  she  wrote  to  her 
husband  from  the  country  expressing  this  opinion,  and  suggesting 
that  they  might  make  the  experiment  of  occupying,  for  a  time  at 
least,  separate  bedrooms.  To  this  he  consented,  and  got  a  room 
prepared  for  himself  against  his  wife's  return.  She  returned  on 
the  18th  December,  but  in  spite  of  this  resolution  intercourse  took 
place  that  night.  This,  however,  was  the  only  time  on  which  this 
happened  after  her  return.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  19th  she 
became  unwell,  and  had  a  perfectly  natural  period,  lasting  for  the 
usual  time  and  of  normal  amountw  Accordingly,  though  she  had 
been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  stoppage  of  her  periods,  she  could 
not  believe  that  she  was  pregnant,  more  especially  as  her  thirteen 
years  of  sterility  had  put  all  such  ideas  out  of  her  head.  There 
was  no  doubt,  however,  of  her  condition,  for  I  attended  her  on  the 
16th  September,  and  delivered  her  of  a  healthy  foetus  weighing 
Bibs. 

Of  course,  the  interest  and  value  of  such  a  case  depends  prim- 
arily on  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  facts,  and  this  again  hangs 
on  the  veracity  of  the  patient  Of  this  last  element  I  have  no 
fraction  of  doubt,  and  there  was  obviously  no  reason  for  any 
concealment  or  prevarication.  Moreover,  I  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  questioning  her  husband  regarding  the  circumstances  of 
his  wife's  return,  and  he  confirmed  her  statement  in  every 
particular. 

Assuming  the  facts,  then,  to  be  as  I  have  stated  them,  the  case 
is  ^  one  which  presents  some  points  of  scientific  and  clinical 
interest. 

The  first  matter  of  note  is  the  interval  between  the  date  of 
coitus,  18th  December  1890,  and  that  of  labour,  16th  September 
1891,  which  is  exactly  272  days.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  this  number  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  average 
duration  of  a  large  number  of  cases  collected  by  Loewenhardt, 
Leuchardty  and  Hasler. 
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Loewenhardt^  collected  518  cases  in  which  the  woman  could 
state  exactly  the  date  of  coitus,  and  he  found  that  the  average 
duration  was  272*2  days.  Leuchardt^  collected  67  cases  from  the 
marriage  and  birth  register  of  a  church,  and  found  that  the  aver- 
age duration  of  pregnancy  in  cases  in  which  the  child  was  born 
within  ten  months  of  marriage  was  272*5  day&  Easier'  compared 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  date  of  coitus  could  be  deter"- 
mined,  and  found  the  mean  duration  of  pregnancy  was  272*24  days 
from  the  coitus. 

Other  cases  have  been  collected  by  Ahlfeldt/  who  found  an 
average  of  271  days  in  425  cases ;  by  Hecker,^  who  from  108  cases 
found  an  average  of  273*52  days.  Duncan^  collected  46  cases, 
and  found  an  average  of  275  days ;  while  Yeit  collected  43,  and 
found  an  average  of  276*42  days. 

These  last  two  sets,  while  giving  a  larger  period,  are  less  reliable 
than  those  previously  quoted,  since  they  are  based  on  a  much 
smaller  number  of  cases ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
case  now  recorded  agrees  wonderfully  with  the  mean  of  the  largest 
number  of  collected  cases. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  calculation  of  the  onset  of 
labour  from  the  last  menstruation  would  have  been  in  this  case  a 
fallacious  reckoning.  Taking  the  ordinary  method  given  in  the 
periodoscopes,  and  allowing  280  days  from  the  last  day  of  the 
last  menstruation,  we  should  have  come  to  the  27th  September 
instead  of  the  16th ;  and  while,  for  want  of  a  better  opinion,  I 
mentioned  this  day  to  my  patient,  I  warned  her  to  be  prepared  a 
week  or  ten  days  beforehand. 

This  case  is  also  of  interest  in  indicating  that  the  process  of 
menstruation  does  not  apparently  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
spermatozoa  along  the  uterine  cavity.  Unless  we  claim  a  rate  of 
travel  for  the  spermatozoa  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  admitted, 
they  must  have  been  caught  in  the  menstrual  discharge  which 
began  to  flow  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  were  thrown  into 
the  vagina.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  must  have  made  their 
way  against  the  downward  current  of  the  menstrual  blood,  and 
have  reached  the  Fallopian  tube  in  good  time  to  fertilize  the  ovum 
discharged.  This  fact  seems  to  tell  somewhat  against  the  view  held 
by  Tait,^  that  fertilization  normtdly  takes  place  in  the  uterus,  and 
that  the  cilia  of  the  tube  are  there  as  a  safeguard  to  prevent  the 
spermatozoa  entering  the  tube.  According  to  his  view,  it  is  only 
in  diseased  tubes,  where  the  cilia  are  absent  or  inefiective,  that 
the  spermatozoa  enter  the  tube,  the  current  set  up  by  healthy  cilia 

^  ArchwfUr  Gynak,  B.  iii.,  1S72,  p.  467. 

«  American  Syst.  OhstetrieSf  voL  i.  p.  96. 

»  Ueber  die  Dauer  der  Schwanaerschaftf  Zurich,  1876. 

*  MonaUch.fUr  Oeburek..  xxxiv.,  1869,  p.  180. 

«  Ibid. 

'  Fecundi^,  FertUiiy^  and  Sterility,  second  edition,  p.  436. 

'  Lectures  on  Ectopic  Pregnancy,  p.  4. 
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being  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  prevent  their  ingress.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  if  spermatozoa  can  make  their  way  against  a  free 
menstrual  discharge,  the  ciliary  current  of  the  Fallopian  tube  need 
give  them  little  troubla 

In  connexion  with  this  matter,  Duncan  points  out  that  where  a 
fertilizing  insemination  takes  place  just  before  the  period  is  due 
the  latter  frequently  ''  does  not  take  place  at  all,  or  only  very 
scantily ;  the  uterine  system,  as  it  were,  anticipating  the  conception 
and  preventing  the  failure  which  might  result  from  a  free  discharge 
of  blood.''  It  is  evident  that  such  cases  occurring  in  married  women 
would  be  very  liable  to  be  considered  "cases  of  gestation  pro- 
tracted a  month."  ^ 

In  this  respect  my  case  differs  from  these  referred  to  here,  for 
the  patient  assures  me  that  the  period  was  a  perfectly  natural  one, 
in  no  respect  differing  from  any  of  those  which  had  immediately 
preceded  it 

In  discussing  the  mechanical  influences  of  the  menstrual  flow  on 
spermatozoa  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  genital  tract,  Duncan 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  would  be  washed  away  by  the 
discharge  At  the  same  time  he  cites  a  case,  recorded  by  Mauri- 
ceau,  in  which  a  woman  was  impregnated  during  the  flow  of  the 
menses. 

Lastly,  one  may  inquire,  Why  should  this  single  coitus  after 
thirteen  years,  of  married  life  be  followed  by  conception?  The 
only  explanation  I  can  offer  is,  that  the  woman  had  been  longer 
absent  from  her  husband  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  She  was 
in  perfect  health,  generally  and  locally.  She  returned  to  her 
husband  at  the  very  time  when  conception  is  most  likely  to 
occur — namely,  about  the  menstrual  period — and  any  tendency  to 
abortion  which  she  may  have  had  was  not  in  this  case  excited  by 
subsequent  acts  of  intercourse.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  prolonged 
absence  from  home  and  the  caution  against  too  free  indulgence  in 
intercourse  have  in  many  cases  as  much  to  do  with  the  cure  of 
cases  of  old-standing  sterility,  of  which  we  hear  and  read,  as  the 
so-called  treatment  by  the  world-renowned  specialists,  who, 
however,  claim  all  the  credit. 


II.— ON  INFANTILE  RESPIRATORY  SPASM  (CONGENITAL 

LARYNGEAL  STRIDOR). 

By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.Ed.,  Extra-Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children ;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  School  of  Medicine, 
Edinburgh. 

IRead  before  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  Ediiiburghy  Ist  June  1892.) 

Infantile  respiratory  spasm,  or  congenital  laryngeal  stridor  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  peculiar  form  of  obstruction  of  the 

^  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and  Sterility,  p.  431. 
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respiration  occurring  in  very  young  infants.  It  is  not  often  met 
with  in  its  most  marked  forms ;  it  is  not  of  serious  import  for  the 
child's  health ;  and  it  is  not  amenable  to  any  special  treatment 
These  considerations  may  perhaps  account  for  the  somewhat  sur- 
prising fact  that  the  condition  is  not  even  mentioned  in  most  of 
the  text  books  on  diseases  of  children  or  laryngology,  and  is 
nowhere  fully  discussed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  of 
attention  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  because  it  is  apt  to  cause 
anxiety  owing  to  its  being  mistaken  for  some  more  serious  disease ; 
and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  pathology,  because  its  causation 
is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  understood. 

In 'the  few  references  to  the  condition  in  medical  literature 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  a  different  name  has  been  used  in 
describing  it  almost  every  time.  Thus,  Dr  D.  B.  Lees,^  describing 
the  post-mortem  appearances  of  a  case,  speaks  of  it  as  a  **  Peculiar 
Form  of  Obstructed  Eespiration ; "  Dr  Gree*  calls  some  cases 
which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  (although  in  some  respects 
different)  "Respiratory  Croaking;"  and  Dr  Goodhart'  refers  to 
ihe  ailment  as  ''Infantile  Laryngeal  Spasm."  Again,  Dr  Suckling,* 
on  showing  a  case  to  the  Midland  Medical  Society  two  years  ago, 
called  it  "Congenital  Laryngeal  Stridor;"  Dr  Lori  of  Pesth*  uses 
the  term  "  Clonic  Spasm  of  the  Glottis ; "  and  Dr  Bobertson  ^  has 
described  one  case  apparently  of  this  nature,  along  with  others, 
under  the  designation  "  Posticus  Paralysis." 

Probably  the  best  of  the  names  is  that  used  by  Dr  Groodhart, 
but  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  call  the  affection  "  Respiratory  " 
rather  than  "Laryngeal"  spasm,  as  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  more  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  than  there  is 
of  the  other  muscles  involved  in  the  respiratory  act.  "Congenital 
Laryngeal  Stridor  "  is  also  a  good  name,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
marking  more  distinctly  than  the  other  the  clinical  difference 
between  this  ailment  and  ordinary  laryngismus. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  five  well-marked  examples  of  this  affection,  as  well  as 
a  few  other  milder  cases  apparently  of  the  same  nature.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  clinical  histories 
and  symptoms  of  these ;  to  the  data  which  they  afford  for  deter- 
mining the  pathology  of  the  condition ;  and  to  the  conclusions  that 
may  reasonably  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  following  are  notes  of  the  five  most  characteristic  cases : — 

Case  L 

John  K,  aged  4  months,  brought  to  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital  on  7th  April  1890,  because  of  noisy  breathing.    Both 

'  Trans.  Path,  Soc  Lond.,  xxxiv.  p.  19. 

*  St  Bart.  Hosp,  Bep.^  xx.  p.  15. 

'  Goodhart,  Diseases  of  Children^  1885,  p.  251. 

*  British  Med.  JourtLy  1890,  i.  p.  607. 

^  Lori,  AUg.  Wiener  tned.  Zeiiung,  1890,  No.  49. 

*  Robertson,  JcumdL  of  Laryngology^  Oct.  1891. 
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parents  are  strong  and  healthy ;  their  only  other  child,  a  boy,  is 
quite  normal  and  healthy.  The  mother  was  quite  well  during 
her  pregnancy,  and  the  labour  was  easy  and  natural.  The  child 
has  been  on  the  breast  and  has  thriven  well. 

When  about  a  fortnight  old  he  took  a  *'cold,"  and  his  mother  thinks 
that  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  noisy  breathing  began ;  at  least 
she  does  not  remember  it  before.  The  noise  is  rather  less  loud 
now,  on  the  whole,  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal 
from  tdme  to  time.  It  is  said  to  be  worse  if  he  is  excited,  and 
also  if  he  has  any  cold.  He  is  thriving  very  well  in  other  respects, 
and  has  nothing  else  the  matter  with  him  except  a  scurfy  condition 
of  the  scalp  and  occasional  dyspepsia  with  green  slimy  motions. 

The  patient  is  a  big,  but  rather  pale  and  flabby  child.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  rickets  and  no  malformation  of  any  kind,  and  the 
heart  and  abdominal  organs  are  normal.  There  is  a  strip  of 
impaired  percussion  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  otherwise  the 
chest  is  normal  The  respirations  are  40  per  minute  (pulse  140), 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise  which  varies  in  intensity 
from  time  to  time.  The  inspiration  begins  with  a  hoarse  sound, 
and  when  the  noise  is  at  its  loudest|  ends  in  a  sort  of  squeak  or 
crow,  which  the  mother  well  describes  as  "just  like  a  hen." 
Expiration  is  accompanied  by  a  shorter  grunting  sound.  The  cry 
is  quite  clear  and  natural.  There  is  considerable  indrawing  of 
the  lower  antero-lateral  aspects  of  the  thorax  at  each  breath,  and 
the  chest  seems  permanently  narrowed  in  that  region.  On  aus- 
cultation, the  stridor  is  heard  very  loudly  all  over  the  chest  The 
fauces  and  tonsils  are  red  and  swollen  from  chronic  catarrL  Dr 
B.  W.  Philip  kindly  examined  the  larynx  along  with  me ;  only  a 
partial  view  of  it  could  be  obtained,  but  so  far  as  it  was  seen  it 
appeared  normal.  Advice  was  given  about  diet,  and  a  tonic 
prescribed. 

2l8t  May  1890. — The  stridor  is  a  good  deal  less  loud  and  the 
X>eriods  of  intermission  much  longer.  The  child  is  bigger  and 
stronger ;  he  is  perfectly  intelligent,  although  rather  phlegmatic. 

Dec.  1892. — Since  the  last  note  the  child  has  been  living  in  the 
country.  The  stridor  is  said  by  his  parents  to  have  disappeared 
about  six  months  ago.  Latterly  it  was  only  heard  when  he  was 
annoyed  or  excited.  From  his  mother's  account,  he  is  evidently 
very  rickety. 

Case  II. 

Harry  W.,  aged  6  weeks,  sent  to  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital 
on  7th  March  1891  by  Dr  Macdonald  Robertson,'on  account  of  his 
peculiar  breathing  and  for  wasting.  His  parents,  who  are  Glennan 
Jews,  are  healthy,  and  he  is  their  first  child.  The  mother  was 
well  during  her  pregnancy,  and  her  labour  was  easy  and  very 
short. 

At  birth,  the  child  breathed  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  now, 
but  the  noise  was  not  so  loud  ;  it  has  gradually  got  worse.    It  is 
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not  always  equally  loud,  and  sometimes  ceases  altogether  when 
the  child  is  awake.  When  he  is  asleep  it  is  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  not 

The  infant  is  very  small  and  emaciated.  He  is  on  the  breast, 
and  has  some  dyspeptic  symptoms  due  to  injudicious  feeding. 
There  is  no  congenitid  abnormality  and  no  sign  of  rickets.  The 
heart  and  the  abdominal  organs  are  normal.  The  percussion  note 
over  both  bases  is  slightly  impaired,  but  otherwise  the  lungs  seem 
normal.  The  fauces  are  normal  Each  inspiration  is  accompanied 
by  a  loud  crowing  sound,  and  there  is  also  a  slight  noise  with 
expiration.  With  each  inspiration  there  is  an  exceedingly  marked 
indrawing  of  the  lower  antero-lateral  regions  of  the  chest-wall  and 
epigastrium,  and  also  of  the  epistemal  notch.  The  child,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  at  all  distressed  by  dyspnoea,  and  there  is  no 
cyanosis.    The  cry  is  clear  and  strong. 

2nd  March  1892. — ^The  child  has  steadily  improved  during 
the  last  year.  He  seems  well-grown,  well-nourished,  and  very 
intelligent.  The  noise  with  the  respiration  is  much  less  loud,  and 
the  free  intervals  are  much  longer  and  oftener.  When  the  stridor 
is  present^  the  inspiratory  sound  is  a  sort  of  grunt  or  croak,  and 
the  expiration  is  accompanied  by  a  blowing  noise  which  is  scarcely 
audible  at  a  little  distance.  There  is  now  only  very  slight  inspira- 
tory indrawing  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest  There  is  some 
beading  of  the  ribs  and  a  certain  amount  of  pigeon-breast  Dr 
M^Bride  kindly  examined  the  throat  He  found  the  fauces  and 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  absolutely  normal,  but  was  unable  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Cask  III. 

Jeannie  C,  aged  11  weeks,  brought  to  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital,  from  the  country  on  22nd  Oct  1891,  on  account  of  her 
peculiar  breathing  and  because  she  was  not  thriving.  Both 
parents  are  said  to  be  healthy,  but  the  mother  is  "  not  strong " 
and  looks  anaemic  The  patient  is  their  seventh  child.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  children  died  ''from  weakness"  within  a  few 
days  of  birth ;  none  of  the  family  have  sufifered  from  any 
peculiarity  of  breathing.  Labour  was  short,  easy,  and  natural. 
The  child  has  been  given  nothing  but  breast-milk ;  she  frequently 
vomits,  bringing  up  phlegm  along  with  the  milk. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  breathing  was  noticed  immediately  after 
birth,  and  has  remained  about  the  same  ever  since.  The  noise 
disappears  usually  during  sleep. 

The  infant  is  small  and  emaciated,  but  beyond  the  abnormal 
respiration  shows  no  sign  of  disease  or  deformity.  The  cranium, 
heart,  lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  are  normal.  The  sternum  is 
bulged  forwards  owing  to  the  prolonged  obstructed  breathing. 
The  respirations  are  usually  about  40  per  minute  (pulse  140). 
The  fauces,  pharynx,  and  epiglottis  seem  quite  normal.  The 
vocal  cords  cannot  be  seen. 
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The  inspiration  is  very  noisy,  beginning  with  a  low  pitch,  but 
ending  in  a  loud  crowing  sound  like  that  of  croup.  The  expiration 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  short  grunting  noise,  but  is  usually 
inaudible.  The  loudness  of  the  sound  varies  from  time  to  time. 
When  it  is  at  its  loudest,  the  child's  attitude  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
She  lies  with  her  elbows  out  from  her  sides,  her  arms,  wrists,  and 
fingers  being  all  much  flexed  and  rigid.  Her  parents  have  noticed 
this  attitude.  The  sterno-mastoids  are  seen  to  work  strongly  with 
each  breath,  and  there  is  very  great  retraction  of  the  episternal  notch, 
so  that  it  is  alternately  a  slightly  bulging  prominence  and  a  hollow 
fully  half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  lower  antero-lateral  regions  of 
the  chest  and  the  epigastrium  are  also  retracted  to  an  extreme 
degree  with  each  inspiration.  On  looking  at  the  violent  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  listening  to  the  loud  stridor, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  idea  that  the  infant  must  be  in  great 
distress ;  but  on  looking  at  her  face,  one  notices  that  there  is  no 
cyanosis,  that  the  alse  nasi  are  scarcely  moving  at  all,  and  that 
the  infant  seems  contented  and  happy,  and  is  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  around  her.  When  she  is  watched  for  a  little, 
it  is  noticed  that  she  occasionally  takes  a  full  breath  without  any 
obstruction.    The  cry  is  very  slightly  hoarse. 

27th  Nov. — The  child  looks  a  little  stronger ;  the  breathing  is 

,  very  much  as  before ;  the  cry  is  quite  clear.  Dr  M^Bride  kindly 
examined  her,  and  reports  that  the  pharynx  and  the  epiglottis  and 
the  rest  of  the  larynx,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  appear  normal,  but 
that  the  larynx  cannot  be  properly  examined  owing  to  the  tendency 
to  vomiting — milk  from  the  stomach  flooding  the  larynx  whenever 
an  attempt  at  examination  is  made. 

24th  Dec, — The  general  nutrition  of  the  child  is  much  better, 
but  she  has  now  a  distinct  rickety  rosary.  The  breathing  has 
much  improved ;  the  indrawing  of  the  episternal  notch  and  of  the 

,  lowef  parts  of  the  thorax  is  much  less.  The  stridor  is  the  same  as 
before  in  character,  but  is  not  nearly  so  loud ;  the  intermissions 
are  longer  and  more  frequent.  Even  when  the  breathing  is 
noiseless,  there  is  slight  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  chest  wall. 
The  child  often  starts  during  sleep,  and  when  she  does  so,  she 
puts  her  hand  up  to  her  mouth. 

April  1892. — The  patient  is  much  stronger,  the  stridor  is  less 

.  loud,  and  the  free  intervals  longer.  The  retraction  of  the  chest 
wall  is  also  less. 

Case  IV. 

James  T,  aged  11  weeks,  sent  to  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  on 
5th  March  1892  by  Dr  David  Davidson  on  account  of  obstructed 
breathing.  Both  parents  are  healthy,  and  the  patient  is  their  first 
child.  The  mother  was  well  during  her  pregnancy,  but  her  labour 
'  was  difficult,  and  chloroform  and  instruments  had  to  be  employed. 
The  child  is  on  the  breast  and  has  nothing  wrong  with  him  except 
the  stridor,  and  he  has  always  thriven  very  well. 
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The  noisy  breathing  was  noticed  immediately  after  birth,  but  at 
that  time  it  was  not  so  load  as  it  is  now.  When  the  child  is  sound 
asleep  the  noise  ceases,  but  when  he  is  not ''  very  sound  "  it  goes 
on  continuously  as  during  waking,  with  occasional  short  pauses  and 
marked  variations  in  intensity. 

The  patient  is  a  very  well  developed  healthy  baby.  There  is  no 
sign  of  rickets  or  of  disease  or  malformation  of  any  organ ;  and 
even  when  the  noise  is  loudest  there  is  no  cyanosia  Kor  is  there 
any  visible  movement  of  the  alae  nasi.  There  is  no  *  *'  facial 
irritability."  The  palate  is  highly  arched.  The  fauces  and  epiglottis 
are  normal. 

The  stridor  is  almost  constantly  present,  but  occasionally  it 
ceases  entirely  for  one  or  two  minutea  It  varies  markedly  in 
intensity  from  time  to  time.  The  more  excited  the  child  is,  the 
louder  is  the  noise ;  but,  if  he  cries  outright,  the  inspiration  becomes 
almost  noiseless.  The  cry  is  clear,  loud,  and  long.  The  inspiration 
begins  with  a  croak  and  ends  with  a  high-pitched  crow  ("  like  a 
hen").  It  is  usually  interrupted  (being  composed  of  two  parts  with 
a  sort  of  jerk  between).  Expiration  is  accompanied  by  a  short 
croak  when  the  noise  is  loud ;  at  other  times  it  is  almost,  or  entirely 
inaudible.  The  child  seems  quite  happy  and  at  ease,  and  is  not 
distressed  even  when  the  noise  is  loudest.  The  stridor  continues 
equaUy  loud,  although  of  a  somewhat  dififerent  pitch,  when  the 
child  is  taking  the  breast.  The  thorax  is  tolerably  well  formed, 
but  there  is  some  forward  bulging  of  the  sternum.  There  is  almost 
no  inspiratory  indrawing  in  the  epistemal  notch,  but  very  much  of 
the  epigastrium  and  lower  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  thorax.  On 
auscultation  loud  snoring  is  heard  all  over  the  chest,  and  there  is 
marked  fremitus. 

9th  JfarcA.— Examined  by  Dr  M^Bride,  who  reports  that  "  the 
epiglottis  is  folded  on  itself  and  becomes  more  so  on  forced 
inspiration.  At  the  same  time,  the  air  seems  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  orifice  bounded  behind  by  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  in 
front  and  laterally  by  the  folded  epiglottis.  Cords  not  seen. 
Pharynx  quite  normal." 

24th  May. — The  child  is  growing  fatter  and  stronger,  but  is 
suffering  at  present  from  slight  bronchitis.  The  stridor  is  much 
less  marked  and  less  frequent.  It  is  now  heard  only  during 
inspiration,  and  the  croaking  sound  predominates.  The  noise 
persists  when  the  nose  is  pinched,  when  the  tongue  is  depressed, 
when  the  child  yawns,  and  when  he  is  taking  the  breast  The 
cough  is  clear  and  natural.     During  screaming,  the  stridor  ceases. 

Case  V. 

Priscilla  F.,  aged  10  weeks,  a  dispensary  patient  of  Dr  George 
Thyne's,  seen  with  Dr  M^'Bride  at  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  on  25th  May  . 
1892.    The  father  is  strong  and  healthy,  the  mother  has  frequently  ^ 
suffered  from  hysteria.    The  patient  is  their  sixth  child.    None  of 
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the  other  children  ever  breathed  in  the  same  way.  The  mother 
suffered  from  hysteria  during  her  pregnancy.  The  labour  was 
very  short  and  easy.  The  mother  has  had  little  milk  in  her  breasts, 
and  the  child  seems  to  have  been  starved  and  dyspeptic,  but 
otherwise  she  has  been  healthy. 

The  noisy  breathing  was  not  noticed  till  the  end  of  the  first  week 
after  birth — when  the  mother  got  up  for  the  first  time.  It  seems 
to  be  getting  louder  as  the  child  gets  stronger.  The  sound  varies 
in  loudness  from  time  to  time,  and  is  often  absent  for  a  long  time. 
The  mother  thinks  that  it  is  absent  each  day  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time  as  it  is  present  When  the  child  is  sound  asleep 
she  is  always  quiet ;  but  when  the  sleep  is  not  profound  it  may  or 
may  not  be  present 

The  patient  is  a  well-formed  but  rather  ill-nourished  baby,  with  no 
signs  of  rickets  or  syphilis  or  any  other  disease.  The  heeid,  heart, 
lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  seem  normal  There  is  no  "facial 
irritability,"  no  cyanosis,  no  distress,  and  no  movement  of  the  alae 
nasi  when  the  breathing  is  noisy.  The  fauces,  pharynx,  and 
larynx,  so  far  as  seen  (by  Dr  M^'Bride),  are  quite  normal. 
Bespirations  44 ;  pulse,  144. 

The  stridor  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  heard  in  ^he  other 
cases,  but  it  is  less  loud,  the  croaking  part  of  it  is  shorter,  and  it  is 
not  nearly  so  continuous,  frequently  stopping  for  quite  a  long 
period  if  the  child  is  undisturbed.  Holding  the  nose,  stopping  the 
mouth,  depressing  the  tongue,  do  not  stop  the  sound.  The  respira- 
tions seem  a  little  quicker  when  the  stridor  is  present  than  at 
other  times. 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  severe  and  typical  cases,  I  have 
seen  two  slight  ones  in  otherwise  normal  children.  In  these  the 
stridor  only  occurred  for  a  short  time  each  day,  was  not  very  loud, 
and  passed  away  when  the  children  were  a  few  months  old.  In 
one  of  these  cases  (which  Dr  Pirie  kindly  showed  me),  after  the 
stridor  had  almost  quite  ceased  to  be  heard,  the  infant  had  recurrence 
of  the  spasm  from  time  to  time  in  a  slighter  form,  accompanied  by 
marked  inspiratory  indrawing  of  the  chest  wall  without  any 
noise  whatever. 

I  have  also  seen  two  apparently  similar  slight  cases  in  idiot 
children — both  boys — aged  18  months  and  3  weeks  respectively ; 
but  I  was  not  able  to  be  sure  in  either  of  them  that  the  noise 
produced  was  of  exactly  similar  nature  to  that  in  the  others. 

Clinical  Features. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  separately  the  various  clinical 
facts  observed  in  the  five  well-marked  cases. 

1.  Sex, — ^Three  of  the  infants  were  boys  and  two  girls.  This  is 
interesting,  because  in  all  the  formerly  published  cases  in  which 
the  sex  is  mentioned  the  patients  were  girls  (9  of  Dr  Gee's  and  5 
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of  Dr  Lees') ;  and  the  malady  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  confined 
to  the  female  sex. 

2.  Family  History^  etc, — ^The  parents  were  all  tolerably  healthy, 
bat  one  of  the  mothers  was  hysterical  and  one  ''  delicate."  In  no 
case  had  any  other  child  or  relative  of  the  family  suffered  from  a 
like  complaint  In  four  of  the  cases  the  mother  was  very  well 
during  her  pregnancy ;  and  also  in  four  of  them  the  labour  was 
very  short  and  easy. 

3.  General  Health, — In  one  case  the  child  was  in  excellent 
health  and  apparently  free  from  dyspepsia.  In  the  other  four 
there  was  more  or  less  indigestion.  In  all  the  cases  the  intellectual 
development  seemed  perfectly  good,  and  there  was  no  abnormality 
or  disease  of  any  organ,  except  probably  a  little  collapse  at  the 
base  of  the  lungs  in  some  of  the  children.  There  was  no  rickets 
in  any  of  the  children  when  first  seen ;  but  it  appeared  later  in 
those  longest  observed.  "  Facial  irritability "  was  absent  in  the 
four  cases  in  which  it  was  tested.  There  was  no  sign  of  congenital 
syphilis  in  any  of  the  cases. 

4  I%e  Onset  of  the  Stridor  was  noticed  in  one  case  a  fortnight, 
in  another  a  week  after  birth ;  in  the  rest  the  noise  was  observed 
immediately  after  birth. 

5.  The  Course  of  the  Malady. — Eoughly  speaking,  we  may  say 
that  in  severe  cases  the  stridor  goes  on  increasing  in  loudness 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  and  then  tends  to  slow 
spontaneous  improvement.  In  one  case  it  was  said  to  have 
disappeared  by  the  time  the  child  was  18  months  old.  In  another 
it  is  still  present,  although  much  less  severe,  at  16  months.  As 
improvement  goes  on,  the  intervals  become  longer  and  the  noise 
less  loud;  the  crowing  sound  with  inspiration  is  less  often  heard, 
only  the  croaking  being  usually  audible.  After  the  stridor  has 
ceased  to  be  noticed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  reappear 
if  the  child  is  specially  excited  or  annoyed. 

6.  Character  of  the  Abnormal  Sound. — ^During  the  presence  of 
the  stridpr,  inspiration  begins  with  a  croaking  noise,  and  ends  in  a 
high-pitched  crow,  which  two  of  the  mothers  correctly  described  as 
"  very  like  a  hen."  When  the  breathing  is  quiet,  the  crow  does 
not  occur  and  only  the  croaking  is  heard.  Expiration  is  accom- 
panied by  a  short  croak  when  the  stridor  is  loud,  but  at  other 
times  it  is  noiseless. 

7.  Tfie  Cry  was  in  one  case  a  little  hoarse  on  one  occasion  ;  but 
as  a  rule  in  these  cases  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  long  and  loud. 
One  of  the  children  had  a  cough,  from  bronchitis,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly normal  in  character. 

8.  The  Tfvroat  and  Larynx. — In  the  first  case  there  was  some 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  pharynx,  and  enlarged  tonsils;  but  the 
larynx,  so  far  as  it  was  seen  by  Dr  Philip  and  myself,  was  normal. 
The  other  four  cases  were  examined  by  Dr  M^Bride,  and  I  have 
his  authority  for  saying  that  the  parts  were  normal  so  far  as  Uiey 
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could  be  seen.  In  every  case  the  epiglottis  could  be  clearly  seen, 
but  the  minute  appearances  of  the  larynx  were  concealed  by 
regurgitated  fluid.  Although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  larynx  has 
occasionally  been  examined  in  very  young  infants,  we  doubt  the 
possibility  of  studying  in  them  the  mobility  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  requires  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient — at  least, 
without  the  infliction  of  more  pain  than  the  importance  of  the 
question  at  issue  seems  to  justify. 

9.  The  Inspiratory  Indrawing  of  the  Chest-  Wall  and  Epistemal 
Notch  were  very  slight  in  Case  V.,  but  well  marked  in  the  other 
four  cases  (especially  II.  and  III.),  and  when  the  condition  had 
lasted  some  time,  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  commencing 
pigeon-breast. 

10.  T^e  Alee  Nasi  moved  little,  if  at  all,  with  respiration,  and 
this  was  a  striking  feature  in  those  cases  in  which  the  breathing 
was  very  laboured. 

11.  Absence  of  Distress  or  Cyanosis. — Another  most  striking 
feature  of  the  cases  is  the  fact  that  even  when  there  is  extremely 
marked  indrawing  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest- wall  with  each 
inspiration,  and  the  constant  stridor  suggests  the  idea  of  great 
distress,  one  finds  that  the  infant  appears  comfortable  and  looks 
about  him  quite  uncopcerned.  There  never  was  any  cyanosis  in 
any  of  my  cases  when  I  saw  them. 

12.  Intromissions  and  Variations  in  Intensity  of  the  Sounds 
occurred  in  all  the  cases.  Even  when  the  condition  is  most 
constant  and  severe,  there  are  from  time  to  time  intervals  of  a 
minute  or  more,  during  which  little  or  no  noise  is  heard,  and  one 
often  observes  an  occasional  fuU,  long,  noiseless  breath  in  the 
midst  of  the  noisy  respirations.  Also  when  the  stridor  is  going  on 
regularly,  the  loudness  of  it  constantly  varies  without  apparent 
cause. 

13.  Effect  on  the  Sounds  of  various  Influences — 

Mental  perturbation  always  intensifies  them,  and  the  inter- 
missions above  referred  to  usually  occur  when  the  child  is  not 
excited.  If,  however,  the  child  cries  outright,  there  is  no  dysp- 
ncea,  and  the  stridor  is  either  quite  absent,  or  at  any  rate  much 
less  marked  than  when  he  is  merely  excited  and  apprehensive. 

^eep  seems  sometimes  to  stop  the  stridor  and  sometimes  to  have 
no  effect  on  it.  Probably  the  fact  is,  as  two  of  the  mothers  put 
it,  that  if  the  child  is  sound  asleep  the  noise  stops,  but  if  he  is  not 
sleeping  soundly,  it  goes  on  as  usual. 

If  the  child  yaums,  or  his  tongue  is  depressed  by  a  spatula,  the 
sound  goes  on  as  usual ;  and  it  also  does  so  when  the  nostrils  are 
closed. 

Taking  the  breast  does  not  interfere  with  the  stridor.  When 
the  mouth  is  occluded  by  the  nipple,  the  air  entering  by  the  nose 
is  still  sufficient  to  cause  a  loud  noise,  although  its  pitch  is  some- 
what different  from  that  heard  during  breathing  through  the  mouth. 
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14.  The  Effect  of  the  Ailment  on  the  General  Health  is  not  great, 
and  if,  as  in  Case  lY.,  the  child  is  otherwise  quite  strong,  its 
growth  and  development  are  not  interfered  with. 

15.  On  the  Effect  of  Treatment  on  the  Condition  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  that  when,  from  regulation  of  the  diet  or  other 
cause,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  child's  general 
health  and  tone,  the  local  spasm  distinctly  improved  at  the  same 
time. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  abnormal  soundly  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  most  of  the  previous  writers  on  the 
subject  seem  to  have  held  different  views  of  the  mechanism  of 
their  production.    For  example : — 

Dr  Gee  is  of  opinion  that  in  his  cases  the  sound  was  produced 
in  the  fauces  and  not  in  the  larynx. 

Dr  Lees,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  case  post- 
mortem, attributes  the  respiratory  obstruction  to  a  congenital 
malformation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  the  epiglottis 
being  abnormally  "  curled  inwards,"  etc. — an  exaggeration,  appar- 
ently, of  the  normal  infantile  peculiarities  of  the  parts. 

Dr  Robertson  thinks  that  the  condition  ^is  due  to  paralysis  of 
the  postici. 

Dr  Lori  describes  with  great  minuteness  the  periodic  recurrence 
of  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  which  he  found  on  laryn- 
goscopic  examination  of  his  cases. 

In  my  cases,  the  nature  of  the  sound  was  such  as  to  render  it 
indisputable  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  arose  in  the  larynx.  Had 
there  been  any  doubt  about  this,  it  would  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  fact  of  the  noise  persisting,  not  only  when  the  nostrils  were 
closed,  but  equally  when  the  mouth  was  occluded  by  the  nipple, 
and  also  when  the  tongue  was  depressed  by  a  spatula  and  during 
yawning. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  equally  certain  that  the  obstruction  is  due  to 
spamiodic  muscular  contraction.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
more  or  less  frequent  free  intervals,  which  were  so  striking  a 
feature  of  my  cases,  and  which  are  also  noted  in  all  careful  clinical 
descriptions  of  this  ailment  ?  Or  how  otherwise  can  we  explain 
the  constant  variations  in  intensity  following  emotional  changes  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  in  this  connexion,  that  some  young 
infants,  who  never  have  any  signs  of  respiratory  disorder  at  other 
times,  make  a  slight  crowing  noise  with  inspiration  when  greatly 
excited ;  and  also  that  when  small  babies  are  coming  out  of 
chloroform  narcosis  they  not  infrequently  make  a  noise  for  some 
time,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  heard  in  a  marked  case  of 
infantile  spasm. 

As  to  Dr  Lees'  case,  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  local 
condition  which  he  describes  and  figures  may  be  the  result  of  the 
constant  laboured  breathing  and  not  the  cause  of  it.     That  is  to  say, 
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that  it  is  an  analogous  deformity  to  the  "  pigeon-breast "  which 
had  begun  to  show  itself  in  those  of  my  cases  which  had  suffered 
for  a  long  time,  or  to  the  deformity  of  the  nostrils  so  often  seen  in 
patients  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  spasmodic 
muscular  contraction,  it  will  be  well  to  contrast  its  main  symptoms 
briefly  with  those  of  laryngismus,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  conditions,  such  as  that  they  are  both  spasmodic  respira- 
tory affections,  of  central  origin,  occurring  in  young  children.  But 
when  we  examine  further,  we  find  also  very  essential  differences. 
In  fact,  we  might  almost  say  that  the  clinical  manifestations  of 
infantile  respiratory  spasm  are  scarcely  more  similar  to  those  of 
laryngismus  than  the  jerkings  of  chorea  are  to  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  a  regular  convulsive  seizure. 

The  comparison  of  a  few  points  will  bring  this  out    Thus : — 

1.  Age  of  Onset. — Infantile  respiratory  spasm  begins  at  birth,  or 
within  a  week  or  two  of  it.  Laryngismus  probably  never  begins 
during  the  first  month,  and  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  period 
of  the  first  dentition. 

2.  Associated  Morbid  Conditions. — In  infantile  spasm  we  find  no 
rickets  and  no  other  associated  conditions,  except,  perhaps, 
debility  and  dyspepsia.  Laryngismus  is  almost  always  associated 
with  rickets,  and  has  very  close  connexions  with  tetany,  convul- 
sions, and  oUier  nervous  symptoms. 

3.  Character  of  the  Spasm. — In  infantile  spasm,  each  paroxysm 
is  a  very  small  matter,  lasting  only  a  second  or  perhaps  two,  and 
causing  no  distress  or  cyanosis ;  but  they  accompany  (in  marked 
cases)  a  majority  of  the  child's  inspirations  for  a  period  of  months. 
In  laryngismus,  on  the  other  hand,  each  spasm  is  comparatively 
very  severe  and  lasts  very  much  longer.  They  give  rise  to  great 
distress  and  cyanosis,  but  even  in  the  worst  cases  they  only  recur 
at  comparatively  long  intervals. 

4.  Effect  of  other  Conditions  on  the  Spasm. — Infantile  spasm  is 
diminished  or  quite  checked  by  crying ;  it  is  not  affected  by 
deglutition ;  and  it  is  often  stopped  and  never  aggravated  by  sleep  ; 
while  laryngismus  is  notoriously  apt  to  be  set  up  and  aggravated  by 
crying  and  swallowing,  and  is  especially  apt  to  come  on  during  sleep. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  spasm,  and  with  what  other 
nervous  conditions  should  we  class  it  ? 

As  to  its  nature,  we  have  evidently  to  do  here  with  a  central 
functional  disorder,  consisting  in  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  co- 
ordination which  takes  place  in  ordinary  breathing  between  the 
thoracic  muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  larynx  on  the 
other.  This  might  be  supposed  to  be  due  possibly  to  tiie  presence 
of  some  central  irritation  acting  more  on  the  adductors  than  on  the 
abductors ;  because,  according  to  Semon  and  Horsley,'  there  are 
1  M*Bride,  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  1892,  p.  193. 
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cortical  centres  for  adduction  but  none  for  abduction.  It  migbt 
also  (and  more  naturally  as  it  seems  to  me)  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  backward  development^  and  consequent  irritable  weak- 
ness of  the  central  arrangements  which  control  the  respiratory 
movements;  just  as  the  tendency  to  laryngismus  in  rickety 
children  has  been  attributed  to  deficiency  of  the  higher  controlling 
centres  (Gay  ^).  We  would  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a 
"  developmental  neurosis." 

As  to  its  relationship  to  other  nervous  diseases,  it  seems  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  other  "  co-ordination  neuroses."  It  has,  for 
example,  some  features  in  common  with  writer's  cramp  and  the 
various  trade-spasms,  with  the  spasmodic  strictures  of  the  urethra 
and  other  passages,  which  Sir  James  Paget  ^  calls  "  stammering 
with  other  organs  than  those  of  speech,"  and,  especially,  with 
ordinary  speech-stammering.  To  speech-stammering  it  presents 
many  curiously  close  analogies.  In  fact,  it  bears  to  the  function 
of  respiration  very  much  the  same  relation  as  stammering  does  to 
that  of  speech ;  and  "  respiratory  stammering  "  would  probably  be 
the  most  suitable  name  for  it,  if  it  had  not  been  already  applied  to 
a  quite  different  condition. 

Stammering  is  due  to  a  want  of  perfect  co-ordination  between 
the  various  muscular  mechanisms  which  work  together  in  the 
production  of  speech.'  Like  the  other  "  developmental  neuroses," 
it  comes  on,  as  Dr  Clouston  has  pointed  out,^  at  a  period  of  life 
when  the  function  affected  by  it  is  attaining,  but  has  not  yet  quite 
reached,  perfect  development  and  stability.  Congenital  stridor  is 
due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  similar  want  of  co-ordination  ;  and  the 
function  affected  by  it,  although  in  full  use,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  attained  perfect  development,  considering  the  extreme  feeble- 
ness of  the  respiratory  movements  in  new-born  infants. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  the  close  resemblance  which 
obtains  between  some  of  the  clinical  features  of  stammering  and 
some  of  those  of  infantile  spasm.  For  example,  we  have  the 
influence  of  mental  emotion  in  increasing  the  difficulty  in  both 
ailments,  and  also  the  fact  that  a  slight  degree  of  stammering  or 
of  respiratory  spasm  is  sometimes  set  up,  in  healthy  individuals  of 
suitable  ages,  owing  to  the  influence  of  mental  perturbation. 
Then,  again,  we  notice  the  temporary  relief  which  energetic  use  of 
the  voice  affords  (singing  in  the  one  case,  and  screaming  in  the 
other).  Lastly,  we  have  the  improvement  which,  in  both  cases, 
follows  bettering  of  the  general  health. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr 
M^^Bride,  who,  besides  allowing  me  to  make  use  of  one  of  his 
cases,  and  kindly  examining  most  of  the  infants  along  with  me, 
has  aided  me  throughout  by  very  helpful  suggestions  and  assistance. 

*  Gay,  "  On  Laryngismus,"  J5rain,  Jan.  1890. 

3  Paget,  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essaysy  Lect.  iii. 

3  WyUie,  "On  Disorders  of  Speech,"  Edin,  Med.  Joum.^  Oct.  1891,  p.  291. 

♦  Clouston,  Neuroses  of  Development^  p.  9. 
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III.— SUMMER  STUDIES.— No.  III. 
By  John  Botd,  M.D.,  Slamannan. 

From  Stockholm  we  again  have  received  Dr  Warivince's  Annual 
Keport  of  the  year's  transactions  of  the  Sabbatsbergs  Sjukhas  for 
1890,  and  have  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  conferred  by  this 
neat,  compact  volume,  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  5196 
patients  treated  therein, — the  8*24  percentage  of  mortality,  being 
10*24  per  cent,  in  the  medical,  575  per  cent,  in  the  surgical ;  also 
an  interesting  description  of  the  diet  regulations,  giving  a  daily 
average  normal  portion  of  121*8  albuminates,  52*4  fat,  and  413  gr. 
hydrocarbons,  the  meals  arranged  in  varying  cycles  of  fourteen 
days;  and  looking  over  the  carte,  one  could  easily  imagine 
worse  luck  than  being  dieted  in  the  Sabbatsberg  even  in  high 
health. 

A  full  account  is  given  of  a  new  operating  theatre  in  the 
hospital,  of  the  most  elaborate,  advanced  description,  re- 
sembling strongly  that  of  a  similar  edifice  lately  constructed  at 
Berlin. 

The  main  article  in  this  publication  is  a  paper  by  the  editor,  on 
the  Results  of  Treatment  with  Tuberculin  in  that  Institution,  which 
is  most  attractive  in  the  trim,  cultured  Svensk ;  but  a  short  risumi 
being  given  in  German  at  the  end  of  the  work,  of  it  I  will  avail 
myself  in  view  of  the  condensed  summary  therein  supplied,  Koch's 
new  therapeutic  agency  being  still  of  greatest  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  profession,  whether  exalted  as  at  first,  or  as  now 
in  a  depressed  phase. 

Of  the  seventy-five  persons  subjected  to  tuberculin  treatment, 
there  are  eight  more  or  less  suspicious  of  tuberculosis,  placed  in  the 
first  line  for  diagnostic  purposes,  subjected  to  this  treatment.  In 
this  respect  it  appears,  from  these  and  previous  researches,  that  this 
means,  as  a  rule,  calls  forth  the  well-known  symptoms  of  general 
and  local  i*eaction  ;  but  this  effect  is  not  throughout  so  certain  that 
the  indubitable  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  manifested;  while, on  the 
other  hand,  a  powerful  general  reaction  may  ensue  where  no  pre- 
vious indication  of  the  malady  existed.  While  the  result  of 
tuberculin  injection  as  a  diagnostic  is  not  perfectly  certain,  we 
cannot  altogether  controvert  the  opinion  of  the  author  as  to  its 
indicative  value.  When  a  local  accompanies  the  general  reaction, 
the  probability  of  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  very  great ;  ana 
when  continued  reaction  remains  after  the  first  small  dose,  one 
is  encouraged  not  to  desist  too  soon,  but  rather  proceed  with 
stronger  doses,  as  frequently  obvious  reaction  ensues  from  these 
last  applied. 

In  four  cases  the  treatment  was  too  short  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion.  In  the  other  sixty-three  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained : — 
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Long  tubercle  (with  or  without 
laiynx  tub.) 

Peritoneal  tubercle, 

Lupus, 

Pleuritic  exudation,  with  sus- 
picion of  tubercle, 

Spondylitis,    .... 

Total,  24  18  11  6        5 

Although  these  results  of  the  tuberculin  treatment  are  quite 
brilliant,  supporting  what  many  expected  at  first,  the  author  does 
not  hold  with  those  who  fear  after-consequences  of  the  process. 
If  we  cannot  speak,  perhaps,  of  perfect  cure  of  the  cases  adduced, 
we  can  state  that  an  obvious  improvement  has  taken  place,  which 
is  not  mainly  attributable  to  any  special  hygienic  conditions  to 
which  the  patients  were  subjected  auring  treatment,  nor  to  any 
other  conceivable  concomitant  circumstances. 

The  data  obtained  declare  collectively  that  under  certain  known 
conditions  tuberculin  can  claim  a  distinct  therapeutic  value.  What 
justifies  this  claim  is  chiefly  the  actual  improvement  of  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  chiefly  visible  in  very  many  cases,  wherein 
the  recoveries  of  individual  symptoms  do  not  merit  any  particular 
importance,  for,  as  is  well  known,  that  in  this  point  of  view  great 
changes  take  place  independently  of  this  treatment ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  incidental  symptoms  have  been  shown  to  recur  only 
too  frequently. 

As  the  operation  of  the  method  is  also  not  continuous,  it  is  also 
not  constant  from  great  individual  diflerences  coming  into  play. 
When  such  undeniably  favourable  effects  are  obtained  in  this  class 
of  maladies,  especially  in  cases  of  lupus,  Dr  Warfvinge  accounts  it 
would  be  extremely  wrong  to  throw  this  medicinal  agency  over- 
board. Through  suitable  modifications  in  the  mode  of  application, 
it  should  be  aimed  at  reaching  the  greatest  and  most  enduring 
results,  without  the  patient  incurring  the  slightest  risk.  He  also 
considers  it  wrong  to  commence,  as  has  been  done  and  is  still  doing, 
with  calling  forth  powerful  reaction  and  necrosis  and  excretion  of 
the  morbid  tissues  through  large,  forced  doses.  Herein  lies  in 
front  the  danger  of  disseminating  the  tubercle  bacillus  over  the 
system,  certainly  not  requisite,  with  calling  forth  powerful  reaction, 
coupled  with  increase  of  consumption. 

From  the  described  cases  of  lupus,  it  may  be  seen,  moreover,  that 
entirely  without  recognisable  local  or  general  reaction  the  healing 
process  continually,  though  gradually,  makes  progress,  be  it  from 
encapsulation  of  the  morbid  focus,  or  that  this  operates  as  an  emul- 
sion factor,  while  a  general  decomposition  with  reaction  of  the 
tuberculous  mass  goes  on.  The  circumstance  that  the  tuberculin 
does  not  kill  the  bacillus  does  not  indicate  the  inutility  of  this 
agent,  as  another  factor — against  which  a  causal  therapia  may  be 
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directed — the  disposition,  is  not  to  be  overlooked-  It  is  known  to 
all  that  wlien  small  doses  of  tuberculin  are  first  used  and  gradually 
increased,  a  period  soon  arrives  when  under  each  increased  quantity 
no  further  reaction  ensues,  whether  from  accustoming  to  the  agent 
or  from  a  certain  grade  of  immunity  occurring. 

To  the  author  it  appears  that  the  ideal  course  of  the  tuberculin 
treatment  lies  in  being  as  free  as  possible  from  reaction.  When 
this  is  arrived  at,  and  the  doses  suitably  strengthened,  there  is  the 
best  prospect  of  a  favourable  result,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  least 
danger  to  the  patient. 

I  have  always  considered  that  there  is  a  most  promising  future 
for  the  Koch  treatment  when  experience  has  shown  the  nature  of 
tiie  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  and  the  necessary  modifications 
in  the  preparation  of  this  remarkable  agency,  seeing  that  it  is 
analogous  in  composition  and  rcUumale  to  the  anti-cholera  vaccina- 
tion of  Dr  Jaime  Ferrdn  of  Barcelona.  Both  of  these  are  develop- 
ments and  applications  of  the  biological  revelations  and  revolutions 
efiected  by  M.  Pasteur,  foreshadowed  by  the  labours  of  Spallanzani, 
whom  my  friend  Professor  Orsi  may  claim  among  his  predecessors 
of  the  last  century  in  the  University  of  Pa  via. 

The  marvellous  success  of  Ferrdn's  treatment  in  the  epidemic  of 
1885  renders  it  all  the  more  deplorable  that,  suppressed  by  the 
measures  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  at  Madrid,  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  on  his  beneficent  operations  in  the  epidemic  of  a  year 
ago.  I  had  hoped  that  the  sarcastic  phrase  "  Cosas  de  fispnfia  1 " 
was  becoming  obsolete. 

This  last  topic  leads  us  naturallv  to  the  consideration  of  some 
Spanish- American  periodicals  which  have  lately  called  for  atten- 
tion. From  that  quarter  of  the  world  we  have  been  occasionally 
indebted  for  useful  side-lights  and  practical  hints,  as,  e.^.,  I  have 
read  an  elaborate  paper  from  Chile  demonstrating  the  large  amount 
of  ozone  in  the  air  of  the  South  Pacific  coast  and  its  rarity  or 
absence  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  accompanied  with  much 
prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  former  apd  its  absence  in  the  latter 
region — explaining,  probably,  the  irequency  of  tuberculosis  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland  and  its  rarity  in  our  elevated 
moorlands. 

From  Guadalajara,  in  Mexico,  I  read  an  article  by  a  practitioner 
in  that  province,  who,  when  engaged  in  a  case  of  parturition  where 
the  pelvis  was  somewhat  roin6r  justo,  and  he  being  far  from  any 
colleague's  help,  availed  himself  of  the  fafa  or  girdle  by  which  the 
Southern  peasant  combines  the  integuments  of  his  upper  and  nether 
man  ;  this  wound  round  his  waist,  and  the  ends  passed  within  the 
angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  forceps  blades  and  fastened  to 
the  handles,  converted  the  instrument  into  an  improvised  Tarnier. 
Tiie  knees,  pressed  fulcrum-ways  against  the  front  of  the  bed,  and 
the  patient  in  the  normal  left  lateral  position,  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  all  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  and  the  trunk  into 
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sitnultaneoos  plaj.     This  plan,  under  Bimilar  circumstances,  I  have 
tried,  and  found  to  answer  admirably. 

From  Havana,  in  Cuba,  are  received  various  numbers  of  JSl 
Progreso  Medico,  edited  and  owned  by  Dr  Gabriel  Casuso ;  secre- 
tary, Dr  E.  Saladrigas  ;  published  at  Virtudes  37.  1  do  not  sup- 
pose they  lay  claim  to  tlie  possession  of  so  many  virtues  between 
them,  although  it  appears  a  very  spirited  publication,  well  forward 
on  the  line  of  professional  and  scientific  advance,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  communications  all  that  could  be  desired.  Much  less 
can  be  stated  as  regards  the  sanitary  condition  of  th'e  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles,  according  to  a  paper  read  to  the  Academia  of  that  city  by 
Dr  Francesco  Paradela  y  Gestal,  wherein  he  makes  out  that  the 
locality  is  well  fitted  for  a  culture  bed  for  the  growth  of  patients, 
always  provided  that  the  doctor  himself  survives. 

''  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  port  of  Havana  is  a  permanent 
focus  of  infection.  .  .  .  The  causes  of  this  are  attributed  to 
three — slow  dragging  of  the  cloacas ;  the  debris  of  the  slaughter- 
houses, conducted  by  the  canal  which  terminates  at  the  end  of 
creek  of  Atar^s ;  and  the  want  of  defensive  works  at  one  part  of  * 
the  litteral  of  the  port." 

The  cloacas  consist  of  rachitic  pipes  destined  by  the  ^Municipal 
Ordenanzas  to  receive  and  carry  away  rain-water  and  the  residual 
domestic  liquids,  but  in  many  cases  all  sorts  of  impurities  are 
emptied  into  them.  They  lack  completely  all  the  elementary  con- 
ditions to  fulfil  their  object :  permeable  materials,  mortar  of  absent 
or  doubtful  hydraulicity ;  insufficiency  of  volume,  unsuitable  shape ; 
direct  and.  ample  communication  with  the  streets;  imperfect  con- 
junction with  the  houses — such  is  the  actual  state  of  things,  without 
exception.  From  defective  levels  the  matters  injected  into  them, 
instead  of  being  carried  away,  remain  and  rot,  spreading  their 
emanations  all  over  the  city,  and  from  capillary  exudation  into  the 
houses,  giving  rise  to  typhoid.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this 
is  that  the  organic  residue  carried  to  the  port  by  these  pipes  is  in- 
significant In  prolonged,  heavy  rain-storms  it  is  well  Known  that 
the  water  runs  through  the  streets,  converting  them  into  rivers, 
much  greater  in  quantity  than  what  circulates  in  the  cloacas ;  the 
solids  are  deposited,  but  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water  which 
may  diminisii  in  great  measure  their  obnoxious  influence ;  thej  do 
not  seem  to  affect  greatly  the  health  of  the  86  labourers  employed 
in  clearing  away  the  mud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  hospital. 

When  the  south  wind  prevails  during  the  second  and  third 
quarter,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rain,  the  evil  odour^tliat  is 
smelled  throughout  the  city  becomes  at  times  insufierable.  In  the 
first  and  fourth — the  winter  quarters — the  stench  is  less  than  at 
the  summer  season,  and  is  greater  during  the  first  hours  of  the 
night  and  the  morning  than  m  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  explana- 
tion is  simply  that  of  draught,  consequent  on  the  varying'tempera- 
tures  of  the  air-currents.     After  distinguishing  between  the  two 
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groups  of  morbific  exhalations  eiDanatiiig  from  such  conditions — 
the  suddenly  pestiferous  from  the  inorganic  elements,  sulphuretted 
liydrogen  and  ammoniacal  sulphate,  and  the  slower^  less  perceptible, 
but  more  certainly  and  extensively  lethal  from  organic  fermenta- 
tions— Dr  Paradela  went  on  to  notice  the  mortality  in  foreign 
localities  resulting  from  similar  hygienic  defects,  and  the  large 
diminution  thereof  after  being  properly  remedied,  showing  much 
erudition,  acute  reasoning,  and  command  of  his  subject. 

Though  at  times  the  temptation  to  eloquence  given  by  his 
magnificent  native  idiom  would  almost  seem  to  run  away  with  him^ 
a  prolonged  and  instructive  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
contribution,  wherein  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  referred  to 
yellow  fever  occurring  most  frequently  in  sailing  vessels  lying  for 
weeks  attached  to  the  quays,  whereas  steamers  that  only  remained 
a  few  hours,  and  those  vessels  anchored  out  in  the  bay,  were  much 
less  subject  to  this  dire  disease.  This,  it  was  pointed  out,  origin- 
ated in  those  on  the  shore  receiving  the  breezes  from  the  city,  wnile 
those  in  the  bay  had  these  mixed  with  the  full  Atlantic  currents. 

The  session  was  wound  up  by  the  President,  Dr  Hortsman, 
complimenting  Dr  Paradela,  while  grieving  the  inhabitants  of 
Havana  by  proving  that  no  hygiene  existed  among  them.  In  ten 
years  England  bad  spent  400  millions  of  dollars  on  the  sanitation 
of  its  territory.  A  relative  expenditure  appears  to  be  imperatively 
required  for  the  capital  of  Cuba. 

At  the  University  of  Havana,  in  the  beginning  of  June  lasf^ 
there  took  place  what  would  appear  to  us  a  mediaeval  survival,  were 
it  not  that  ecclesiastically  we  are  accustomed  to  something  of  the 
sort  in  the  way  of  preaching  competitions  when  a  minister  is 
required  for  a  vacant  parochial  charge.  The  Chair  of  the  Clinic 
of  Children's  Diseases  was  competed  for  by  two  rivals — Drs  Jover 
and  Dueifas.  The  former  began  his  prelections  before  a  large 
assemblage  of  not  only  the  scientific,  but  the  lay  public,  with  dis- 
cussing some  ten  themes,  ranging  from  diagnostics  of  ectopia  renas 
and  ending  with  tracheotomy,  taking  an  hour  and  a  half;  while 
Dr  Dueiias  needed  about  as  much  to  display  his  views  on  the 
treatment  of  premature  birth,  import  of  skin  colouring  in  newly- 
born,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  topic,  infantile  cerebral  pneumonia. 
His  modesty  before  the  mixed  public  prevented  his  shining  so 
much  as  his  more  experienced  competitor. 

On  the  3rd,  Dr  Jover  occupied  an  hour  on  the  phenomena  of 
tuberculosis,  wherein  he  manifested  complete  acquaintance  with  alt 
that  TS  known  on  the  subject  in  Europe.  He  was  followed  by  Dr 
Duefias,  who  touched  on  various  points  wherein  he  thought  his  pre- 
decessor had  come  short ;  whereafter,  in  reply,  Jover  managed  ably 
to  hold  his  own. 

On  the  6th,  Dr  Duefias  had  the  priority,  and  being  less  bhte 
before  so  august  a  tribunal,  he  expressed  himself  fluently  and  freely 
on  the  complications  of  scarlatina,  quoting  the  views  of  the  French 
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School,  showing  masterj  of  the  subject,  and  fixing  general  attention. 
In  replj,  Dr  Jover  opposed  his  opinions  as  regiirds  the  nephritic 
complications,  addacing  the  theories  of  Traube  and  Elebs-Ldeffler. 
Dr  Daefias  rejoined  with  considerable  vigour  and  aptitude. 

On  the  8tn,  Dr  Jover  had  his  innings,  wherein  he  seemed  to 
travel  over  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  infants,  their  deformi- 
ties, referring  almost  to  every  possible  ailment  in  the  young. 
Whatever  order  was  in  his  151  "  lecciones,"  Dr  Duefias  felicitated 
himself  in  having  followed  it  in  his  programme^  which  on  tlie  9th 
he  defended,  there  being  twelve  propositions  for  pathology  and 
general  clinique,  119  lectures  on  pathology  and  special  clinique, 
making  altogether  a  course  of  131  lectures.  However,  Dr  Jover 
argued  that  his  opponent's  plati  was  not  so  good  as  his  own  ;  he 
thought  160  lectures  were  required  for  the  course,  and  found  fault 
with  some  of  his  definitions,  rather  microscopically. 

On  the  10th,  at  the  Casa  de  Beneficencia^  the  Tribunal  was  con- 
stituted, and  Dr  Jover  was  given  a  case,  which  he  examined 
deliberately,  then  gave  a  clinical  lecture  thereon,  diagnosing 
infantile  syphilis — hereditary.  Calomel,  from  ^  to  ^  cgr.  was  pre- 
scribed, and  the  child's  future  could  not  be  more  gloomy. 

Dr  Duefias'  case,  gone*  over  with  similar  care,  resolved  itself  into 
strumous  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva,  indicating  local  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  and  general  anti-scrofulous  treatment. 

A  private  sitting  of  the  Tribunal  was  then  held,  and,  while 
acknowledging  the  scientific  ability  of  both  gentlemen,  Dr  Jover 
was  appointed  to  the  Chair.  ^  Progreso  Medico  appends  its  con- 
gratulations to  both,  in  which  I  coincide,  with  the  remark  that  very- 
few  of  us  Edinburgh  men  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  through 
a  similar  ordeal. 

The  inevitable  article  on  "  El  Metodo  de  Koch,"  is  furnished  by 
Dr  Saladrigas,  who  manifests  much  learning  in  the  tuberculin  ad- 
ministration, and  sums  up  unfavourably  as  regards  pulmonary 
lesions,  but  does  not  advance  any  new  light  on  the  subject. 

An  important  contribution  by  Dr  Nicolas  Manzini,  on  ''  Tetanus 
in  the  Five  Towns  "  (Cinco  Villas),  merits  serious  inspection.  The 
author,  in  the  course  of  some  late  investigations  into  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  Cuban  females,  their  fecundity,  and  the  mortality 
of  their  children,  found  that  out  of  391  births  there  were  39  attacks 
of  trismus,  all  fatal  save  1 ;  the  proportion  1  to  10*025,  or  99*74  per 
1000.  In  Cuba  there  is  one  oirth  for  each  28  individuals,  the 
population  being  1^  million.  There  are  52,000  annual  births,  of 
which  5*186  are  seized  b^  tetanus,  and  only  1  in  29  of  these  escape. 
In  the  torrid  zone  parturition  is  generally  easy,  and  children  seldom 
arrive  with  parietal  haematoceles.  The  rapid  change  of  temperature 
in  sudden  births  from  the  maternal  to  the  atmospheric  he  regards 
as  acting  influentially.  All  the  year  round  tetanus  is  present  in 
the  Cinco  Villas,  prevailing  most  in  February  and  July — the  ex- 
treme months  of  cold  and  heat     The  current  of  cold  air  descending 
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from  Guanabacoa  on  Havana  caused  a  thermometer  set  at  the  bodil  \r 
temperature  of  36°*40  to  descend  in  half  an  hour  to  26'''90  on  20th 
Jane,  when  covered  with  a  moist  cloth  ;  this  removed  caused  it  to 
ascend  quickly  to  32°'70,  at 'which  it  remained,  thus  showing  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  persons  are  exposed,  acting 
most  forcibly  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  in  time  of  rain  the  descent 
is  still  more  marked,  the  wet  bulb  on  September  5  falling  from 
28''-5  at  1  A.M.  to  22''-7  at  10  p.m.  The  maximum  of  the  cases  of 
tetanus  occur  in  February.  They  vary  from  60  cases,  as  in  1847, 
to  22  in  1850,  as  is  seen  in  different  years'  epidemics  of  typhoid, 
yellow  fever,  pneumonia,  etc.  The  author  lays  stress  on  tempera- 
ture influence,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  article  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  interesting  and  important  bearing  on  a  malady  so  frequent  in 
the  tropics,  but  which  we  see  so  seldom  here,  unless  at  St  it i Ida. 

The  editor,  Dr  Casuso,  before  sailing  for  Europe,  delivered  a 
farewell  address  in  July  last  to  the  Academia  de  Ciencias  Medicas, 
on  Puerperal  Septicaemia,  which  is  equally  sharp  and  racy.  It  appears 
he  had  instituted  a  movement  in  the  Academia  to  bring  its  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Corporation  for  the  institution  of  a  "  Regla  de  desin- 
feccion**  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  puerperal  fever:  his  efforts  had  ex- 
posed him  to  various  suspicions,  and  the  results  were  poor;  everybody 
applauded,  but  nobody  took  any  steps  to  get  the  Government  to 
consult  with  the  Junta  Superior  de  oanidad,  so  as  to  make  anti- 
septics obligatory  in  midwifery.  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this 
he  quoted  two  cases,  wherein  one  was  dying  undelivered  of  ante- 
partum septicsdmia,  and  the  doctor  in  attendance  said  that  she  was 
foolish,  had  no  labour,  and  needless  alarm.  On  examination,  foetid 
pus  issued  ;  the  foetus  dead,  and  pains  absent.  When  informed  of 
the  imminent  danger,  the  medico  was  enviably  cool  and  composed, 
while  Dr  C.  would  gladly  have  scourged  him  with  a  whip.  The 
other  case  was  that  of'^  a  young  woman  of  21,  whose  second 
parturition  was  easy,  but  the  placenta  was  left  forty-eight  hours 
attached  by  the  specialist  in  attendance.  Temperature,  40^  This 
was  extracted  ;  adhesions  numerous.  The  antiseptic  treatment 
employed  was  carried  out  perfunctorily,  and  a  severe  attack  of 
septicsemia  carried  her  off  on  the  third  day. 

Another  case  was  cited  of  a  patient  who  fourteen  days  after  normal 
deliverytooka  moderate  haemorrhage;  herdoctortook  holdofasponge 
he  found  lyin^  about,  without  inquiring  what  use  it  had  subserved, 
and  introduced  it  as  a  plug.  In  twenty-four  hours  she  was  the  victim 
of  severe  septicsemia,  which  continued  for  ten  days  without  it  ever 
occurring  to  him  to  syringe  the  canal  to  remove  the  pestiferous 
impurity.  She  was  taken  to  Havana,  and  Drs  Bloda  and  Jacobsen 
gave  the  necessary  irrigation  ;  but  the  uterus  required  the  curette 
to  expel  the  putrilage  seen  by  Dr  Casuso,  who  was  called  in  con- 
sultation. Saved  from  the  septicaemia,  the  woman  suffers  from 
endocarditis  septica — an  indelible  sequela. 

From  Huber  is  quoted  by  Dr  Weis  in  a  previous  address  to  the 
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Academia, — ^'  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  doctor  wlio  loses 
a  patient  from  puerperal  infection  will  have  to  answer  before  the 
tribunals  for  his  ignorance  or  his  carelessness!  .  .  •  Among 
foreigners  there  has  been  more  than  one  demand  and  more  than 
one  trial  on  account  of  this.  Here,  we  all  know,  the  same  idea  has 
occurred  to  some  discontented  husbands,  although  in  general  thej 
bear  their  calamity  with  sufficient  resignation.  ...  To  infect 
a  parturient  is  to  commit  a  crime  ;  to  leave  her  to  die  of  infection 
is  a  homicide ;  and  we  can  readily  think  on  the  responsibility  that 
devolves  on  us  for  this  misdoing.  In  reality  this  criterion  remains 
reduced  at  present  to  our  medical  conscience ;  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  it  passing  into  that  of  the  legislators  in  the  near 
future." 

An  account  of  two  successful  ovariotomies,  performed  by  Dr 
Casuso,  is  given  in  his  pithy,  piquant  style,  which  reminds  me 
much  of  that  of  the  compo^titions  otone  of  the  ablest  surgeons  in 
Europe— Dr  Federigo  Bubio  of  Madrid. 


IV.— STUDIES  IN  FOETAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  TERATOLOGY. 

IIL — General  Dropsy  of  the  Foetus. 

By  J.  W.  Ballanttns,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.P.E.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  Minto  House,  and  on  Midwiferjr  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  Medical  College  for  Women,  Edinburah  ;  Physician  for  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Practical  Obstetrics,  Western  Dispensary,  Edinbuigb  ;  and 
Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society. 

(Sead  before  the  ObaUirical  Society  of  Edinburgh  iUh  February  1892.) 

(CloiniinUied  from  pobge  160.) 

It  is  now  possible  to  approach  the  difficult  question  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  general  dropsy  of  the  foetus  with  some  hope  of 
throwing  a  little  light  thereupon,  for  in  the  preceding  pages  have 
been  recorded  the  facts  that  have  been  discovered  that  bear  upon 
the  subject  This  disease,  however,  in  common  with  all  foetal 
maladies,  presents  very  special  difficulties  to  the  investigator,  for 
comparatively  little  is  yet  known  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
maternal,  and  to  some  extent  of  paternal,  morbid  states  upon  the 
health  and  development  of  the  foetus.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  be  content  with 
imperfect  and  partly  theoretical  explanations  of  the  pathogenesis 
and  etiology  of  general  dropsy  of  the  foetus. 

Of  the  writers  who  have  described  cases  of  this  disease  some 
have  attempted  no  explanation  whatever  of  its  cause ;  but  many 
have  discussed  the  matter  more  or  less  fully,  and  have  suggested 
solutions  of  the  problem  which  are  more  or  less  probable.  Investi- 
gators have  looked  in  three  directions  for  the  cause  of  general 
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foetal  dropsy.  Some  have  sought  for  its  origin  in  some  morbid 
state  of  the  mother's  health  daring  pregnancy;  others  in  some 
pathological  condition  of  the  father  transmitted  to  the  ovum 
directly  through  the  spermatozoon  at  the  time  of  fecundation ;  and 
I  yet  others  in  some  purely  foetal  disturbance.  Several  later  writers, 
recognising  the  difficulty  of  ascribing  the  cause  either  to  a  maternal 
or  to  a  foetal  state,  have  supposed  that  both  the  mother  and  the 
foetus  must  show  pathological  conditions  in  order  to  produce 
general  dropsy  in  the  latter. 

Some  writers,  it  has  been  stated,  have  attempted  no  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  general  dropsy ;  but  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
^  some  have  looked  closely  for  a  cause  and  found  none.  Thus 
Weber  (No.  24),  although  he  was  able  to  exclude  inflammatory 
fcetal  processes,  could  find  no  anatomical  cause  for  the  dropsy ;  in 
Burton's  cases  (No.  31,  a  and  b),  in  which  the  foetus  and  placenta 
were  carefully  examined  by  Dr  Wilks,  no  explanation  was  forth- 
coming ;  and  in  Honck's  first  case  (No.  54  a)  the  pathogenesis  was 
left  quite  obscure. 

The  theories  of  the  writers  who  looked  to  maternal  conditions 
alone  for  an  explanation  of  the  disease  must  now  be  considered. 
Seeger  (No.  4)  would  seem  to  connect  the  origin  of  the  foetal  state 
with  certain  circumstances  which  occurred  near  the  close  of  the 
pregnancy.  These  were,  the  mother's  fright  at  the  breaking  out  of 
fire  in  a  neighbouring  house,  and  the  fact  that  she  partook  of  a 
copious  draught  of  beer.  Billard  (No.  15)  saw  an  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  strangury  and  retention  of  urine  in  the  mother 
(following  a  fall)  and  the  dropsy  in  the  foetus ;  but  he  attempted  no 
explanation  of  the  modvs  operandi.  Montgomery  (No.  21)  would 
seem  to  hint  that  the  alcoholic  habits  of  the  mother  had  something 
to  do  with  the  production  of  the  foetal  disease.  Sevei'al  older 
writers  (Nos.  5,  6,  13,  and  14),  noting  that  the  mother  of  a 
dropsical  infant  was  also  in  some  instances  dropsical,  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  the  disease  as  transmitted  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  This  was  a  view  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pathology  of  the 
time,  which  looked  iipon  several  foetal  diseases — e.^.,  jaundice,  ague, 
epilepsy,  dropsy,  etc. — as  passing  directly  from  mother  to  foetus. 
Grsetzer  (No.  18)  showed  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  accept  this 
theory,  by  pointing  out  that  many  dropsical  mothers  gave  birth  to 
healthy  infants,  and  that  dropsical  infants  were  sometimes  borne 
by  healthy  mothers.  The  question  of  the  relationship  of  maternal 
to  foetal  dropsy  must,  however,  be  considered  again,  when  the 
influence  of  maternal  nephritis  is  under  discussion. 

Clay  (No.  29)  opened  up  the  subject  of  the  relationship  of  the 
placental  condition  to  the  foetal  dropsy.  As  regarded  his  first  case, 
he  looked  upon  the  anasarca  as  not  due  to  the  state  of  the  placenta 
(which  he  regarded  as  inflammatory),  but  as  produced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother's  blood,  which  in  its  turn  was  probably  con- 
nected with  her  cachectic  state.     The  anasarca  of  the  foetus  in  his 
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second  case  be  ascribed  to  the  hypertrophic  character  of  the 
placenta;   but  Avith  regard   to   both   cases   he  concluded   that, 
although    the  dropsy  arose  from    different  causes,  it  probably 
depended  upon  a  poison  in  the  blood  of  the  mother,  or  upon  some 
other  peculiarity  in  that   fluid.     Bitter  (No.  33)  went  a  stage 
further,  and  defined  the  peculiarity  of  the  maternal  blood:  he 
ascribed  the  foetal  dropsy  to  hydraemia  of  the  mother.    Protheroe 
Smith  (No.  34)  found  the  cause  of  the  maternal  albuminuria, 
anasarca,  and  jaundice  which  existed  in  his  case  in  h}rperaemia,  and 
asked  whether  the  same  general  derangement  of  the  mother  might 
not  have  been  also  the  causal  factor  in  the  production  of  the  foetal 
disease.     Williams,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Bassett's  case  (No.  37),  suggested  that  the  foetal  dropsy  might 
be  due  to  some  interference  with  the  renal  functions  of  the  placenta 
which  caused  the  blood  of  the  foetus  to  become  like  that  in  Bright's 
disease.     Bassett  himself  looked  upon  overgi'owth  of  the  placenta 
as  the  starting-point  of  departure  from  health,  and  upon  the  dropsy 
as  a  sequence  to  this.    Snow  Beck  (No.  36)  suggested  as  an  alter- 
native cause  some  condition  of  the  mother's  health  causing  defect  or 
deticieucy  in  the  blood  supplied  to  the  placenta.     Ahlfeld  (No.  49) 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  anaemia  of  the  mother,  accompanied 
by  an  inci*ease  in  the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  her  blood, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  dropsy  of  the  foetus.     Buge  (No.  51) 
found  no  foetal  cause  for  the  dropsy,  and  was  driven  to  suggest 
consanguinity  of  the  parents  as  a  possible  explanation.    Cruveilhier 
and  Simpson  (Nos.  16  and  19),  although  they  made  no  definite 
statement  upon  the  question,  probably  regarded  maternal  syphilis 
as  the  cause. 

The  theory  that  foetal  dropsy  is  due  solely  to  maternal  nephritis 
now  requires  notice.  Strauch  (No.  45)  strongly  advocate  this 
view.  In  his  case  he  was  able  to  exclude  syphilis  of  the  parents 
and  leukaemia  of  the  foetus,  and  was  thrown  back  upon  the  nephritis 
of  the  mother  for  an  explanation  of  the  general  dropsy  of  the  infant. 
His  chain  of  reasoning  was  as  follows : — The  mother  had  a  con- 
tracted kidney,  and  in  consequence  increased  arterial  tension  and 
venous  stasis.  There  was,  therefore,  increased  pressure  in  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  an  exudation  of  serum  into 
the  intervillous  spaces  (for-he  accepted  Klebs'  theory  of  the  exist>- 
ence  of  lymph  spaces  surrounding  the  villi) ;  this  exudation  was 
also  predisposed  to  by  the  hydrsemic  character  of  tlie  maternal 
blood  due  to  the  renal  disease ;  the  placenta  being  the  place  of  least 
resistance,  oedema  occurred  there,  although  not  in  the  other  maternal 
organs;  and  the  blood  coming  from  the  foetus  in  the  umbilical 
arteries  met  with  resistance  in  the  placenta,  which  caused  increased 
venous  pressure  and  oedema  in  the  foetus.  Strauch  also  considered 
that  it  was  probable  that  the  diminished  flow  of  nourishing  blood 
to  the  foetus  from  the  placenta,  and  possibly  the  transmission  to  it 
of  hydraemic  blood  from  the  mother,  might  be  two  further  causal 
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influences  in  the  prodnction  of  the  dropsy.  Cohn  (No.  61),  in  his 
paper  on  the  influence  of  pregnancy-nephritis  on  the  fcetus,  reported 
one  case  in  which  a  woman  gave  birth  to  three  dropsical  foetuses 
in  successive  gestations ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
connexion  between  the  maternal  and  fostal  states. 

Only  one  or  two  writers  have  sought  for  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  foetal  dropsy  in  paternal  morbid  states,  and  they  have 
contented  themselves  by  putting  the  supposition  interrogatively. 
Thus  Seulen  (No.  17)  asked  whether  the  fact  that  the  father 
sufifered  from  dropsy,  which  proved  fatal,  could  be  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  dropsy  of  the  infant  ?  and  Goldmann  (No.  27)  put  the 
same  question.  The  case  of  the  brother  of  the  mother  of  my 
two  specimens  niay  also  be  quoted  in  this  connexion,  for  lie  was 
the  father  of  a  dropsical  infant,  his  wife  remaining  all  the  time 
quite  healthy. 

A  purely  foetal  cause  was  often  sought  for,  but  only  occasionally 
found,  by  investigators.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart  were 
found  in  some  instances,  and  were  looked  upon  as  causal.  Thus, 
Lawson  Tait  noted  in  his  specimen  (No.  36)  the  absence  of  direct 
communication  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  fcetus  due 
to  premature  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  to  this  he  ascribed 
the  dropsy  of  the  foetus  and  placenta  and  the  hydramnios.  The 
closure  was  not  complete,  for  there  was  a  crescentic  valvular 
opening,  l-12th  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was 
widely  patent  Pott  found  that  the  heart  of  the  dropsical  foetus 
(No.  43)  was  three  chambered  (there  were  two  auricles,  but  the 
ventricular  septum  was  defective) ;  that  there  was  persistence  of 
the  truncus  communis  arteriosus,  and  that  valvular  stenosis  of  the 
ostium  arteriosum  existed.  He  argued  that  the  stenosis  of  the 
ostium  arteriosum  caused  lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure  in  the 
foetus,  that  the  heart  attempted  to  overcome  this,  and  that  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  and  of  the  right  auricle 
followed,  but  were  insufficient ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
failure,  effusion  of  serum  into  the  foetal  tissues  took  place.  Con- 
gestion and  subsequent  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  were  due  to  the  same 
cause,  and  led  to  the  foetal  ascites.  Osier  (No.  60)  found  a  heart 
condition  very  similar  to  that  in  No.  35.  There  was  a  nearly 
impervious  foramen  ovale  (a  valvular  orifice  8  millimetres  in 
length  existed)  and  a  very  large  ductus  arteriosus.  Osier  had,  how- 
ever, to  confess  that  the  connexion  between  the  dropsy  of  the  foetus 
and  the  heart  anomaly  was  not  very  clear. 

In  Behm's  case  (No.  50)  the  foetus  showed  several  malformations 
besides  the  dropsy,  and  amongst  these  was  diaphragmatic  hernia. 
The  writer  ascribed  the  dropsy  to  the  hernia,  stating  that  the  drag 
of  the  viscera  in  the  pleural  cavity  compressed  and  obstructed  the 
vena  cava  inferior. 

In  Hdnck's  second  specimen  (No.  54  b)  there  was  cystic 
degeneration  of  the  foetal   kidneys.     There   was,  therefore,  he 
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argued,  an  almost  completely  impervious  state  of  the  vessels,  anil 
this  caused  great  obstruction  to  the  circulation  and  consequent 
escape  of  serum.  Large  cystic  kidneys  existed  also  in  Gueniot's 
specimen  (No.  63). 

Other  conditions  obstructing  the  foetal  circulation  were  some- 
times found.  Thus  Schtttz  (No.  39)  discovered  in  the  case  of  a 
syphilitic  foetus  affected  with  genei-al  dropsy  that  there  was 
arterial  sclerosis  of  the  vessels  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  to 
a  less  degree  of  those  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  The  lumen  of  the 
arteries  was  considerably  diminished,  and  the  walls  greatly  thick- 
ened. Baineri  (No.  67)  considered  that  the  oedema  of  the  foetus 
and  iJacenta  might  not  unreasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  hepatic  circulation  and  the  obstruction  to  the  renal  secretion 
caused  by  the  infiltration  of  these  organs  with  leucocytes.  The 
state  of  the  liver  he  regarded  as  closely  similar  to  the  congenital 
interstitial  hepatitis  of  syphilitic  infants. 

Abnormal  conditions  of  the  foetal  blood  have  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  causes  of  the  general  dropsy.  In  Jakesch's  case, 
investigated  by  Klebs  and  Eppinger  (Nos.  40  and  41),  "a  leukae- 
moid,  if  not  perfectly  leuksemic  "  state  of  the  foetus  was  discovered 
along  with  thin-walled  veins.  Klebs  stated  that  since  dropsical 
phenomena  were  not  rarely  met  with  in  leukaemia  in  adults,  they 
might  also  be  looked  for  in  the  foetus,  and  indeed  were  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  latter,  because  of  the  surrounding  liquor  amnii, 
which  prevented  the  giving  off  water  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  He 
looked  upon  the  leukaemia  and  the  thin-walled  state  of  the  vessels 
as  the  causes  of  the  dropsy  of  the  infant.  With  regard  to  the 
placenta,  he  regarded  the  chorionic  villi  as  free  from  the  dropsy, 
which  he  placed  in  the  so-called  intervillous  lymph  spaces.  In 
order  to  make  this  theory  tenable,  it  was  necessary  to  cast  aside 
the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  which 
regarded  these  spaces  as  blood  sinuses. 

The  etiological  theories  of  those  authors  who  looked  for  the 
cause  both  in  the  mother  and  in  the  foetus  must  now  be  noted. 
Virchow  (No.  30)  worked  out  very  fully  the  causal  factors  in  his 
interesting  case.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dropsy  be  found  in 
narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  ostium  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  incipient  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys.  The  state  of  the  heart  he  ascribed  to  foetal  endocarditis ; 
and  he  was  supported  in  this  view  by  the  other  signs  of  inflamma- 
tory disturbances  present  in  the  foetus, — these  were  peritonitis, 
nephritis,  hepatitis,  and  splenitis.  The  transposition  of  the  viscera 
which  was  found  might  also  be  of  inflammatory  origin.  The  cause 
of  the  foetal  endocarditis  in  its  turn,  he  thought,  might  be  found  in 
rheumatism  or  in  syphilis  of  the  mother ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
get  information  upon  this  point.  The  thromboses  in  the  maternal 
placental  sinuses  he  regarded  as  a  third  series  of  disturbances, 
which  by  hindering  the  circulation  in   the  foetus  tended   still 
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f  urtlier  to  promote  the  general  dropsy.  The  primary  causes  of  the 
fcetal  disease  were,  however,  the  heart  defect  aud  the  diseased  state 
of  the  lai^e  abdominal  viscera.  Virchow  adopted,  therefore,  the 
theory  of  a  mechanical  production  of  the  dropsy.  Strauch  also,  as 
has  been  said,  emphasized  a  mechanical  mode  of  origin,  but 
admitted  that  hydrsemia  of  the  mother,  and  perhaps  other  things 
too,  might  have  been  causal  factors. 

Hdnck,  in  his  third  case  (No.  54  c),  sought  for  the  origin  of  the 
foetal  dropsy  in  the  existence  of  malaria  with  enlarged  spleen  in 
the  mother,  aided  by  a  transmitted  malarial  state  of  the  blood  of 
the  foetus.  The  obstructed  maternal  circulation  led  to  oedema  of 
the  placenta,  and  this  in  its  turn  to  obstruction  in  the  foetal 
circulation. 

Sanger  (No.  56),  like  Ellebs,  found  congenital  leukaemia  in  his 
specimen.  The  mother  showed  signs  of  nephritis  (albuminuria, 
albuminuric  retinitis,  etc.),  but  this  he  did  not  regard  as  the  direct 
cause  of  the  foetal  dropsy ;  for,  as  he  pointed  out,  dropsical  infants 
were  rarely  bom  to  mothers  suffering  from  kidney  disease.  The 
nephritis  of  the  mother  caused  the  leukaemia  of  the  foetus,  not  in 
a  mechanical  way,  but  the  hydrsemic  state  of  the  maternal  blood 
interfered  with  the  normal  formation  of  the  foetal  blood,  for  it 
produced  a  dilution  of  the  fluid  passing  to  the  foetus.  The  leukaemia 
thus  produced  was  the  cause  of  the  dropsy ;  for  the  conversion  of 
leucocytes  into  erythrocytes  having  been  interfered  with,  the 
former  accumulated  in  the  foetal  blood,  escaped  through  the  thin 
vessel  walls,  and  formed  lymphoid  infarcts  in  the  glandular  organs, 
lungs,  muscles,  and  skin;  and  serum  escaping  along  with  the 
leucocytes,  caused  oedema  of  the  above-mentioned  structures. 
Sanger  considered  that  a  similar  transudation  of  serum  took  place 
within  the  placenta  foetalis,  and  that  fluid  passed  from  the  vessels 
of  the  villi  into  the  villous  connective  tissua  He  found  the  blood 
in  the  villous  vessels  leukaemia  He  did  not,  therefore,  agree  with 
Klebs,  but  thought  that  there  was  dropsy  of  both  the  maternal 
and  foetal  parts  of  the  placenta.  Further,  he  did  not  accept  Klebs' 
view  of  the  existence  of  intervillous  lymph  spaces.  Finally,  Sanger 
thought  that  the  leukaemia  of  the  foetus  could  not  be  due  to 
maternal  leukaemia,  for  no  leucocytes  could  pass  through  the 
placenta;  unfortunately  he  did  not  examine  the  blood  of  the 
mother. 

The  etiology  of  Lohlein's  case  (No.  58)  was  worked  out  by  Fuhr 
(No.  64),  who  recognised  its  complexity,  but  thought  the  cause  lay 
chiefly  with  the  mother.  He  looked  upon  the  spurious  diaphrag- 
matic hernia  as  an  effect,  not  as  the  cause,  of  the  foetal  dropsy ;  he 
excluded  from  the  etiological  possibilities  the  maternal  cardiac 
disorder  (mitral  insufficiency)  because  compensation  had  been 
established,  and  the  maternal  albuminuria  because  being  inter- 
mittent it  was  the  sign  not  of  chronic  nephritis,  but  of  pregnancy- 
nephritis  predisposed  to  by  the  bydramnios  and  state  of  tlie 
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mitral  valve ;  and  he  assumed,  from  the  existence  of  spina  bifida, 
that  the  foetal  dropsy  existed  before  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  that  the  foetal  ascites  was  prior  to  the  hydrothorax.  No 
microscopical  examination  of  the  placenta  was  made,  but  Fuhr 
believed  that  its  large  size  was  due  not  only  to  the  presence  in 
it  of  serum,  but  also  to  a  true  hyperplasia  of  the  villi  He 
looked  upon  the  hyperplasia  as  primary,  and  as  the  cause  of  the 
fluid  in  the  foetus  and  the  hydramnios,  whilst  to  explain  the 
anasarca  he  .deduced  foetal  hydraemic  plethora  from  the  maternal 
hydrsemia,  which  in  its  turn  came  from  the  pregnancy  and  the 
nephritis.  The  cause  of  the  hyperplasia  in  the  chorionic  villi  he 
found  in  endometritis  of  the  serotina,  and  the  oedema  of  the 
placenta  he  held  to  be  due  to  secondary  obstruction  in  the  placenta, 
from  the  over-filling  of  the  foetal  circulation.  The  etiological 
factors  he  summarized  as  follows : — (1.)  Chorionic  maternal  endo- 
metritis, which  probably  began  in  the  third  puerperium,  but  was 
intensified  in  the  sixth  pregnancy  by  the  nephritis;  (2.)  The 
decidual  increase  thus  induced  caused  hyperplasia  of  the  chorionic 
villi  and  the  formation  of  a  large  placenta ;  (3.)  Then  ensued  an 
excessive  absorption  of  fluid  blood  into  the  foetal  circulation 
(favoured,  perhaps,  by  the  hydraemic  state  of  the  mother's  blood), 
over-filling  of  the  circulation  in  the  foetus,  with  resulting  obstruc- 
tion and  oedema,  for  no  hypertrophy  of  heart  and  kidneys  took 
place ;  (4.)  The  hydramnios  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pregnancy  was 
to  be  referred  to  increased  secretion  of  the  kidneys, — an  increase, 
however,  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  obstruction ;  and,  (5.) 
The  oedema  of  the  placenta  was  due  to  secondary  obstruction  in 
the  placenta. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  theories  brought  forward  by 
writers  who  have  described  cases  of  general  dropsy  in  the  human 
foetus,  there  are  two  observations,  one  drawn  from  the  field  of 
comparative  pathology,  and  the  other  from  that  of  experimental 
teratology,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  for  they 
both  (but  especially  the  second)  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  origin  of  this  foetal  disease.  L.  Franck  (No.  44)  found  in  the 
case  of  a  dropsical  calf — the  so-called  water-  or  moon-calf — patho- 
logical appearances  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  human 
foetus  affected  with  general  dropsy ;  and  in  addition  he  noted  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  thoracic  duct,  mesenteric  lacteals  and 
glands,  and  of  lymphatic  glands  generally.  To  the  absence  of 
these  structures  he  ascribed  the  dropsy  of  the  calf.  The  full  value 
of  this  observation  will  be  better  appreciated  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  dropsy  in  the  twin  foetus,  and  to  consider  the  specimen  of 
Smith  and  Birmingham. 

The  second  observation  is  one  that  has  been  made  on  many 
occasions  by  Dareste  (No.  65)  when  experimenting  with  the  arti- 
ficial incubation  of  the  hen's  egg.  Both  Tamier  (No.  53)  and 
Taruffi  (No.  59)  refer  to  this  observation  when  discussing  the 
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causation  of  foetal  dropsy,  and  suggest  that  from  it  conclusions  as 
to  pathogenesis  may  perhaps  be  drawn.  Dareste  has  shown  that 
various  external  conditions  interfere  with  the  normal  development 
of  the  embryo  in  the  hen's  egg,  and  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
most  of  the  known  foetal  monstrosities  by  altering  the  environmental 
conditions  during  the  process  of  artificial  incubation.  By  raising 
or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  by  covering 
the  shell  of  the  egg  with  varnish,  by  placing  the  eggs  vertically, 
etc.,  he  has  succeeded  in  so  disturbing  the  healthy  development  of 
the  embryo  as  to  lead  to  the  appearance  of  monstrous  forms.  Oue 
of  the  most  common  results  of  this  artificial  interference  with  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  cliick  has  been  the  production  of  an  anasmia, 
either  simple  or  complicated  with  dropsy.  Now,  this  artificially 
produced  dropsical  anaemia  of  the  chick  may  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  origin  of  general  dropsy  of  the  human  foetus  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  often  associated  with  anaemia.  Dareste  has 
found  that  it  is  produced  in  the  following  manner.  Oue  of  the 
earliest  changes  in  the  impregnated  ovum  of  the  hen  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vascular  area ;  this  surrounds  the  embryo,  and  in  it  is 
found  a  network  of  bloodvessels  surrounded  by  a  circular  vein. 
The  network  of  vessels  is  formed  by  the  projection  and  anastomosis 
of  offshoots  from  the  blood-islands  which  are  found  in  the  vascular 
area,  and  ultimately  the  network  thus  produced  is  brought  into 
relation  with  the  heart  through  the  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  and 
arteries.  If  this  communication  be  not  effected,  the  blood  in  the 
heart  and  vessels  remains  colourless,  and  contains  no  globules — it 
is  a  colourless  plasma.  Now,  Dareste  found  that  by  altering  the 
normal  external  conditions  in  artificial  incubation  the  '*  islands  of 
blood  "  could  be  arrested  in  their  development  and  the  canalization 
of  the  vascular  area  prevented.  As  a  result,  the  blood  globules 
remained  stored  up  in  the  blood-islands  and  did  not  reach  the 
cavity  of  the  heart.  In  such  a  case  the  blood  sent  by  the  heart 
through  the  body  of  the  embryo  remained  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  organs  and  tissues  with  which  it  came  in  contact 
became  dropsical,  probably  on  account  of  the  absence  of  albumen 
from  the  circulating  fluid.  Dareste  also  noted  that  the  fluid  not 
only  lay  between  and  within  the  mesodermic  cells,  but  might 
accumulate  in  the  pleuro-peritoneal  sac,  in  the  cerebro-spiual 
canal,  and  in  the  amniotic  cavity.  This  condition  was  always 
found  to  be  produced  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  When  the  dropsical  anaemia  was  complete  it 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  chick,  but  when  incomplete  it  caused 
various  malformations,  such  as  spina  bifida,  anencephaly,  etc. 

It  is  now  possible  to  group  together  in  a  provisional  manner  the 
probable  causes  of  general  foetal  dropsy,  although  it  cannot,  of 
course,  be  affirmed  that  each  group  is  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  the  others.  No  doubt  they  overlap  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
may  possibly  all  be  present  as  etiological  factors  in  some  cases. 
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I.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  group 
of  cases  in  wiiich  the  primary  pathological  impulse  comes  from  the 
father,  and  is  impressed  upon  the  ovum  by  the  spermatozoon  at 
the  time  of  fertilization.  It  must  be  admitted  that  little  is  de- 
finitely known  of  the  influence  of  paternal  conditions  upon  the 
embryo ;  but  still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  certain  cases  of  foetal  disease  and  of  the  transmission 
of  some  physiological  and  pathological  peculiarities  is  to  be  found 
in  the  existence  of  such  influences  in  the  spermatozoa.  Some  cases 
of  hereditary  syphilis,  and  some  of  transmitted  structural  anomalies 
affecting  only  the  males,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  No  one  has 
yet  affirmed  that  in  general  fcetal  dropsy  the  cause  lay  with  the 
father ;  but  two  or  three  writers  have  put  the  matter  interrogatively, 
and  in  connexion  with  my  own  cases  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  a 
sister  and  a  brother,  both  markedly  anaemic,  should  have  in  the 
one  case  borne  and  in  the  other  begotten  a  dropsical  infant  It 
rests  with  future  observers  to  scrutinize  this  possible  group  of 
factors,  and  to  eliminate  it  from  or  establish  it  in  the  etiology  of 
the  diseasa 

II.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  it  may  with  some  confidence  be 
affirmed  that  the  cause  of  the  dropsy  is  to  be  found  in  a  lesion  of  the 
foetus  itself.  When  general  dropsy  in  the  twin  foetus  comes  to  be 
considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  every  recorded  case  an 
adequate  foetal  cause  has  been  discovered  ;  but  this  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  general  oedema  of  the  single  infant,  for  although  most 
writers  state  that  they  sought  for  a  fcetal  cause,  they  have  in  many 
cases  to  confess  that  the  search  was  without  result.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  attention  of  observei*s  has  been  turned  chiefly  to  the 
state  of  the  foetal  heart  and  kidneys. 

In  three  cases  (Nos.  35,  43,  and  60)  cardiac  malformations  were 
regarded  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  general  dropsy,  and  in  two 
(Nos.  36  and  60)  the  malformation  consisted  in  nearly  complete 
closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  with  a  widely  patent  condition  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  In  my  first  specimen  the  section  unfortunately 
passed  through  the  foramen  ovale,  but  in  my  second  the  foramen 
was  seen  to  be  less  patent  than  it  ought  to  be  at  the  term  of  intra- 
uterine life  which  had  been  reached,  and  in  both  cases  the  ductus 
arteriosus  was  widely  patent  If  the  course  of  the  foetal  circulation 
be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  theory  which  will 
attribute  the  dropsy  of  the  foetus  and  placenta  to  the  above-named 
anomaly.  It  is  necessary  to  grant  that  the  passage  of  the  blood 
(aniving  in  the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior  vena  cava)  through 
the  foramen  ovale  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  almost  complete 
closure  of  that  opening.  In  such  a  state  of  matters  the  blood  will 
tend  to  pass  through  the  tricuspid  opening  into  the  right  ventricle, 
but  its  progress  will  be  impeded  by  tlie  Eustachian  valve,  and  so 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  right  auricle  will  rise.  This  effect  will 
be  intensified  by  the  arrival  in  the  same  chamber  of  the  blood  from 
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L  the  vena  cava  superior.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  rise  iu 
pressure  in  all  the  parts  from  which  the  vena  cava  comes  (the 
whole  body  and  placenta),  and,  adopting  the  theory  of  the  me- 
chanical origin  of  dropsy,  there  will  result  serous  efifusion,  affecting 
first  the  placenta,  which  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  circulatory 
system  of  the  foetus,  and  later  the  whole  body  of  the  infant.  If, 
as  has  in  some  cases  been  found,  the  vessel  walls  be  thin,  the 
^  escape  of  serum  will  be  rendered  the  more  easy  on  that  account 
This  theory  explains  also  the  dilatation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
for  through  it  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  must  pass  into  the 
aorta.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  general  dropsy  in  Pott's 
case  (No.  43)  may  be  explained.  Here  the  stenosis  of  the  ostium 
arteriosum  of  the  three-chambered  heart  probably  led  to  obstruc* 
tion  in  the  venous  system,  and,  since  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
auricle  and  of  the  single  ventricle  did  not  occur,  effusion  of  serum 
followed ;  the  cirrhotic  condition  of  the  liver  caused  by  the 
congestion  explained  the  ascites.  If  it  be  granted  that  in 
some  cases  of  general  dropsy  the  above-named  mechanical  theory 
is  the  correct  one,  still  the  cause  of  the  heart  lesion  is  left  obscure, 
and  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  localized 
endocarditis  of  unknown  origin.  In  Yirchow's  case  (No.  30)  there 
is  ground  for  supposing  that  the  cardiac  anomalies  were  due  to 
foetal  endocarditis,  tot  there  were  other  inflammatory  states  present, 
e.g.,  peritonitis.  The  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  ostium,  the 
hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  the  incipient  granular  renal  degeneration, 
were  regarded  by  this  writer  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dropsy. 
Virchow,  therefore,  like  Tait,  Osier,  and  Pott,  adopted  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  origin ;  but,  unlike  them,  he  recognised  that 
some  maternal  influence  (rheumatism  or  syphilis)  must  be  invoked 
to  explain  the  foetal  inflammatory  states. 

Other  writers  have  ascribed  the  dropsy  to  an  obstruction  in  the 
circulatory  system  outside  the  heart  Behm's  supposition  that  the 
diaphragmatic  hernia  compressed  the  inferior,  and  to  some  extent 
also  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  so  led  to  general  dropsy,  whilst  it 
may  have  held  for  his  case,  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
rarest  of  all  causes.  Obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  through  the 
kidneys  from  cystic  degeneration  of  these  organs  (Nos.  54  b  and  63) 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  general  dropsy, 
for  cases  of  cystic  kidney  in  the  foetus  in  which  there  was  no 
dropsy  have  not  infrequently  been  recorded.  If,  however,  this 
cause  be  accepted,  it  would  seem  more  rational  to  ascribe  the 
dropsy  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  large  renal  tumour  upon  the 
vena  cava  inferior  or  upon  some  other  large  vessel.  The  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  the  infiltration  of  liver  and  kidneys  with  leucocytes 
(No.  67)  is  another  theory  of  origin  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accept  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  disease,  for  the  effects 
appear  so  much  greater  than  the  cause. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  syphilis  to  this  disease  will 
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be  discussed  later ;  and  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  luksemoid 
origin  of  the  dropsy,  that  matter  will  more  conveniently  be 
considered  along  with  the  alleged  combined  maternal  and  foetal 
causes.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  granted  as  probable  thai 
in  some  cases  the  foetal  dropsy  is  due  to  foetal  causes  leading  to 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  l^rge 
vessels,  the  dropsy  in  these  specimens  being  regarded,  therefore,  as 
mechanical  in  origin,  an  oedema  of  engorgement.  This  view  receives 
some  support  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  cases  in  which  a  sufficient 
foetal  cause  was  found,  there  was,  as  a  rule,  no  distinct  maternal 
lesion. 

IIL  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  cases  of  general  foetal 
dropsy  which  can  be  referred  to  a  maternal  cause  alone.  The  older 
theories  (Nos.  4, 15,  and  21)  may  be  dismissed  as  most  unlikely 
explanations,  and  so  may  some  of  the  modern  ones,  e.^.,  Suge's 
(No.  51).  The  only  maternal  conditions  that  require  serious  con- 
sideration are  diseased  states  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  blood.  At 
first  sight  there  appears  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  a 
maternal  disease  alone  may  cause  the  foetal  dropsy,  for  the  mother 
of  such  a  foetus  is,  in  the  majority  of  the  reported  cases,  an  elderly 
multipara  who  has  suffered  in  various  ways  during  pregnancy 
(from  dropsy,  albuminuria,  hepatic  and  gastric  disorders,  etc.),  and 
has  had  a  bad  previous  obstetric  history.  Further,  in  some  case^ 
(Nos.  31,  51,  61,  and  66)  the  same  mother  has  borne  two  or  more 
dropsical  infants  in  succession.  When,  however,  the  clinical  facts 
in  the  mother's  history  are  closely  examined,  they  are  found  capable 
of  bearing  another  explanation,  for  most  of  them  are  quite  as  likely 
to  be  consequences  of  the  foetal  state  as  causes  of  that  condition.  The 
anasarca,  the  gastric  and  hepatic  trou]^les,  and  the  albuminuria,  can 
all  be  reasonably  explained  by  the  pressure  upon  vessels  and  viscei-a 
produced  by  the  over-distended  state  of  the  uterus,  which  is  in  its 
turn  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  foetus  and  placenta,  and  to  that 
frequent  concomitant  of  the  disease,  hydramnios.  Further,  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  these  abnormal  symptoms  which  usually 
immediately  follows  the  birth  of  the  infant  also  supports  the 
belief  that  these  symptoms  were  effects  and  not  causes  of  the  foetal 
disease.  One  is  therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that  in  most 
cases  the  albuminuria,  when  it  did  exist,  was  due  to  a  pregnancy- 
nephritis,  and  not  to  a  permanently  diseased  state  of  the  mother's 
kidneys. 

Strauch's  case  (No.  45)  appears  to  militate  against  the  acceptance 
of  the  above  statements.  The  patient,  in  this  instance,  seems  to 
have  had  true  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  author 
argues  that  this  increased  the  blood-pressure  in  the  mother,  that 
serous  exudation  into  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  followed, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  there  was  an  obstructed  flow  of 
blood  through  the  foetal  part  of  the  afterbirth,  and  general  dropsy 
of  the  foetus.    Against  this  view  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  oedema 
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of  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  is  hypothetical,  for  Strauch  did 
not  examine  it  microscopically,  and  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
placenta  has  been  investigated  in  this  way  the  dropsy  was  found 
to  affect  the  foetal  part  (the  chorionic  villi)  and  not  the  maternal. 
Further,  it  is  well  known  thaf  whilst  mothers  with  kidney  disease 
are  not  uncommon,  it  is  very  rare  for  them  to  give  birth  to  dropsical 
infants.  The  maternal  disease  has  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
the  infant,  for  it  is  often  born  prematurely  (dead  and  macerated,  or 
alive,  feeble,  and  poorly  nourished);  but  it  is  quite  exceptional 
for  it  to  be  the  subject  of  general  dropsy.  I  had  an  opportunity 
recently  of  examining  such  a  case ;  the  foetus  was  still-bom  and 
premature,  but  showed  no  effusions,  and  its  kidneys  exhibited  no 
morbid  conditions  when  viewed  under  the  microscope.  Even 
Strauch,  who  is  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  foetal  dropsy  from  maternal  renal  disease,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  his  supposition  does  not  explain  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  grant  the  co-existence  of  foetal 
hydraemia  and  possibly  of  other  causal  factors. 

The  writers  (Nos.  29,  33,  34,  and  49)  who  have  looked  upon 
a  diseased  state  of  the  mother's  blood  as  the  i^ole  cause  of  the 
foetal  disease  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  modus  operandi,  and 
those  who  have  supposed  that  the  dropsy  had  its  origin  in  disease 
of  the  maternal  placenta  alone  have  not  made  a  microscopical 
examination  of  that  structure ;  there  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to 
refer  further  to  these  states,  at  any  rate  as  sole  factors,  of  the 
disease  of  the  foetus. 

IV.  In  a  fourth  group  may  be  placed  the  cases  which  appear  to 
be  due  to  combined  maternal  and  foetal  morbid  states,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge  it  would  seem  that  here  are 
to  be  placed  most  of  the  specimens  of  general  dropsy  of  the  single 
foetus.  Several  recent  writers  have  taken  this  view  of  the  case, 
for  it  has  been  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  discover  either  in 
the  mother  alone  or  in  the  foetus  alone  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
cause  of  the  dropsy. 

It  is  fair  to  surmise  that  in  most  cases  the  mother  of  a  dropsical 
infant  has  been  far  from  perfectly  healthy  herself:  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  certain  instances  that  she  was  anaemic,  hydraemic,  icteric, 
or  affected  with  albuminuria,  malaria,  valvular  disease,  rheumatism, 
or  syphilis,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  no  such  morbid 
states  are  mentioned  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  clinical  history 
that  she  was  below  par,  and  probably  was  anaemic  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  but  few 
cases  was  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  quite  normal,  for  the 
history  of  repeated  premature  labours  or  of  miscarriages  is  often 
forthcoming,  and  suggests  a  chronic  endometritis  that  has  interfered 
with  the  normal  formation  and  functional  activity  of  the  maternal 
part  of  the  placenta.  In  one  case  (So,  64)  chronic  endometritis 
of  the  serotina  was  looked  upon  by  the  writer  as  the  cause  of 
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hyperplasia  of  the  chorionio  villi ;  but  it  is  unfortuuate  that  in  this 
instance  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  placenta  was  not  made. 
There  are  then  two  possible  etiological  factors  on  the  part  of  the 
mother:  these  are — ^the  circulation  of  a  vitiated  blood  in  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta^  and  the  abnormal  formation  of 
that  structure  on  account  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  serotina  con- 
sequent upon  chronic  endometritis. 

It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  the  structural  change  in  tlie 
maternal  part  of  the  placenta  might  be  so  great  as  to  cause  obetnic- 
tion  to  the  circulation  in  the  foetal  part,  and  so  lead  to  dropsy  of  it 
and  of  the  foetus;  but  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  from  microscopic 
examination  this  hypothesis  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  doubtful. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  maternal  morbid  states  above  named  act 
in  a  bio-chemical  way  upon  the  fatus,  inducing  in  it  diseased 
processes  which  are  the  causes  of  the  dropsy.  These  processes  we 
may  suppose  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  an  impure  or  insufficiently 
nourishing  blood  is  supplied  to  the  foetus,  or  that  through  inter- 
ference with  the  excretory  functions  of  the  placenta,  a  hydraemic 
or  otherwise  abnormal  condition  of  the  foetal  blood  is  set  up  and 
maintained.  Yirchow  (No.  30),  for  instance,  thought  that  in  some 
obscure  way  rheumatism  or  syphilis  in  the  mother  set  up  various 
inflammatory  states  in  the  foetus,  amongst  which  was  endocarditis, 
which  led  to  a  cardiac  anomaly  which  in  a  mechanical  way  caused 
the  dropsy.  This  explanation  may  prove  to  be  correct  in  some 
cases ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  foetal  change  induced 
is  a  blood  one,  and  that  it  produces  the  dropsy  in  a  chemical 
rather  than  in  a  mechanical  way — that,  in '  fact,  the  dropsy  is 
cachectic  and  not  congestive  or  inflammatory  in  origin.  What  is 
the  usual  nature  of  the  cachectic  state  of  the  foetal  blood  must  for 
the  present  be  doubtful ;  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  hydrsemic 
or  anaemic,  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  Klebs  and  Sanger,  leuksemic.  If 
it  be  granted  that  foetal  leukaemia  exists  and  is  the  cause  of  foetal 
dropsy,  it  is  necessary  also  to  grant  that  it  differs  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  degree,  from  that  disease  as  it  is  found  in  adults, 
Sanger  noted  with  regard  to  his  specimen  that  the  leukaemia  must 
have  developed  very  rapidly,  for  the  appearances  found  were  like 
those  of  the  most  advanced  stage  in  the  adult  This  fact  may 
serve  to  explain  why  it  is  that  general  dropsy  is  only  occasionally 
met  with  when  leukaemia  affects  the  grown-up  individual 

As  evidence  in  support  of  the  cachectic  origin  of  foetal  dropsy,  I 
may  adduce  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  ascitic  fluid  in  my 
second  case  (No.  66  b).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proportion 
of  proteids  was  exceedingly  small,  and  if  we  accept  Runeberg's 
statement  that  '3  per  cent,  albumen  and  below  it  always  indicates 
hydraemic  ascites,^  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  in  this  case, 
at  any  rate,  there  was  a  blood  dropsy.  The  thin-walled  state  of 
the  bloodvessels  which  has  been  observed  may  still  further  have 
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"^  favoui*ed  the  occurrence  of,  dropsy.  Dareste's  experiments  seem 
also  to  support  tbis  view,  although  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  permis- 
sible to  draw  deductions  concerning  the  mammalian '  foetus  from 
what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  chick.  It  may,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  artificially  produced  dropsy  in  Dareste's 
cases  was  an  anaemic  one. 

^  Conclusion. 

It  may  then  be  said,  that  whilst  in  some  cases  of  foetal  dropsy 
there  existed  an  adequate  cause  in  the  foetus  itself,  in  most 
instances  the  disease  was  due  to  a  chain  of  factors,  having  a 
cachectic  state  of  the  mother  at  one  end  and  a  blood  disease  of 
the  foetus  at  the  other,  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  uterine  mucosa 
and  placenta  intervening. 
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v.— CHLOROFORM  ADMINISTRATION. 
By  David  W.  Atckbn,  M.B.,  CM. 

Dqrino  the  recent  vigorous  discussion  on  chloroform  administra- 
tion, little  or  no  reference  was  made  to  two  points  which  appear 
to  me  cardinal  principles.     These  are — 

1.  The  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the  puerperal  woman  to  the 
drug. 

2.  That  there  must  be  for  every  person,  idiosyncratic  or  not,  a 
minimum  dose,  which,  if  not  exceeded,  is  absolutely  safe. 

In  respect  to  the  first  statement,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness is  twofold : — (a.)  Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  chloroform 
is  needed  to  produce  narcosis.  (6.)  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
abolish  pain,  to  produce  completely  unconsciousness ;  but  further 
pain  is  speedily  allayed  if  the  inhalation  be  given  at  the  right 
moment,  t.e.,  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  uterine  contraction. 
With  our  present  means  we  have  great  difficulty  in  achieving  our 
purpose ;  for  just  as  the  pain  comes  on  we  have  to  fumble  with  a 
bottle,  and  before  we  have  the  chloroform  applied  the  pain  is 
either  far  advanced  or  gone.  Hence  the  frequent  resort  to  coni- 
plete  narcosis,  which  I  maintain  is  quite  unnecessary,  since  we 
know  that  a  woman  can  be  at  the  same  time  rendered  free  from 
painful  sensations  and  able  to  converse.  As  regards  the  second 
point,  it  seems  to  me  that  obvious  as  it  is,  we  almost  universally  , 
violate  the  principle  involved,  with  the  sad  results  the  journals  are 
constantly  recording. 

It  may  be  asked  quite  justly,  How  can  we  know,  with  our 
usual  apparatus,  when  we  have  exactly  reached  the  minimum  and 
^  safe  dose  ?  The  answer  may  be  decidedly  given,  We  cannot  know! 
It  is  in  my  experience  that  a  patient,  to  whom  the  administration 
was  made  with  a  mask,  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  t 
chloroform  beyond  that  necessary  to  produce  complete  narcosis. 
Besides,  it  may  be  accepted  that  if  a  towel  be  used,  so  free  will  be 
the  supply  of  chloroform  in  a  given  time,  that  at  the  moment 
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complete  narcoais  is  induced  there  still  remains  some  of  the  dnig 
yet  to  take  effect  in  the  Bfstem.  In  my  opinion  the  only  safe 
method  ia  to  give  drop  by  drop,  and  so  one  can  be  quite  sure  of 
the  moment  of  narcosis,  or  at  any  rate  feel  conlideut  that  he  has  no 
unknown  quantity  to  reckon  with.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
method  of  drop  doses  takes  a  long  time.  But  we  must  always  realize 
that  of  the  two  parts  of  an  operation  the  chloroform  administmtion 
is  in  most  cases  by  far  the  more  important ;  as  Mr  Chiene  hoa 
wisely  and  well  said,  "We  are  gradually  advancing  to  the  deoth- 
point."  No  operator  that  I  know  of  ever  refuses  to  take  time  to 
the  cutting  part,  however  much  demand  of  time  and  patience  is 
made  upon  him.  Again,  my  experience  is  that  the  slow  method 
requires  much  less  chloroform,  and  the  after-effect  is  much  better. 
For  example,  I  assisted  my  friend  Dr  Lundie  at  a  long  and  tedious 
operation,  but  aCter  a  time  the  patient  seemed  to  be  actually  asleep, 
and  the  cutting  went  on  for  a  considerable  period  without  any 
inhalation.  On  another  occasion  I  succeeded  in  producing  narcosis 
for  abont  one  hour  with  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform. 

In  order  to  carry  into  practice  the  matters  I  have  laid  stress  upon, 
I  have  devised  the  instrument  of  which  the  accompanying  woodcut 


gives  a  fair  idea.   It  consists  essentially  of  a  box  with  inner  and  outer 
cylindrical  casings.  The  outer  cylinder  (&)  is  perforated  for  the  nose 
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and  mouth-piece  (c),toT  the  air-holes  (f),  for  the  filling  funnel  CA;),and 
for  the  slot  {h).  Tiie  inner  cylinder  (a)  is  perforated  by  the  breathing- 
holes  (/and  g),  and  revolves  inside  b  in  such  a  manner  that  the  holes 
in  a  and  b  are  open,  and  shut  simultaneously.  Further,  some  of 
the  perforations  open  directly  into  the  general  cavity,  while  most 
of  them  communicate  with  it  only  through  the  sponge  cavity.  The 
slot  (A)  controls  the  revolution  so  as  to  secure  this ;  e  is  a  sheet 
of  perforated  zinc  cutting  oiF  a  compartment  for  the  sponge,  A;  is  a 
small  funnel  into  which  chloroform  can  be  dropped  through  a  hole 
in  the  cylinders  into  the  sponge  cavity.  The  instrument  is 
fitted  with  a  lid,  which  by  mistake  is  not  shown  in  the  dravnng. 
By  moving  the  knob  (h)  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  all  the  boles 
will  be  closed. 

Now,  in  obstetric  practice  the  sponge  can  be  well  soaked  with 
chloroform,  and  intrusted  either  to  the  nurse  or  the  patient  her- 
self, with  the  instruction  to  keep  the  inhaler  closed  during  the 
intervals ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  of  pain,  the  knob 
is  to  be  pushed  back,  thus  opening  the  holes,  and  the  apparatus 
applied,  but  to  be  at  once  removed  on  the  cessation  of  the  contrac- 
tion, and  the  holes  closed.  With  this  contrivance  we  are  at  once 
ready  at  the  required  moment,  and  it  is  also  quite  safe.  But 
though  the  inhaler  is  chiefly  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  midwifery,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted  in  general 
practice.  First,  it  seems  well  adapted  for  the  slow  method,  as  it 
permits  almost  no  chloroform  to  be  dissipated.  Second,  it  can  be 
applied  and  removed  at  any  moment.  Third,  it  permits  of  a  free 
dilution  from  the  large  number  of  perforations.  Lastly,  it  saves 
an  enormous  quantity  of  chloroform,  which  is  in  the  oitiinary 
method  wasted.  For  the  drawing  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Kerr, 
artist. 


VL— A  SERIES  OF  ABDOMINAL  SECTIONS. 

By  N.  T.  Brewis,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Lecturer  on  Qynodcologyy  Edinbui^h 
Medical  School ;  Gynaecologist,  New  Town  Dispensaiy  ;  Secretary,  Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical  Society  ;  formerly  Assistant  to  late  Physician  for  Diseases  ^ 
of  Women,  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 

(Bead  be/ore  the  Edinburgh  Obttetrioal  Society,  Wth  May  1892.) 

In  this  series  I  propose  to  record  the  last  thirty  abdominal 
sections  that  I  have  performed.  The  list  includes,  with  one 
exception,  every  case  in  which  I  have  opened  the  abdomen  during  ^ 
the  last  two  years.  The  case  which  I  leave  out  was  a  patient  of 
Dr  Allan's  of  Falkirk,  and  was  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Joseph 
Bell.  She  had  an  ovarian  tumour,  which  burst  some  months 
before  I  saw  her;  and  when  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  intestines, 
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mesentery,  and  omentum  were  found  studded  over  with  innumer- 
able hard  nodules  of  a  malignant  natui*e,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  child's  head,  and  immovably  fixing  the  large  and  small 
bowel.  Bemoval  of  the  affected  parts  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
after  evacuating  the  fluid,  which  was  colloid  and  ropy,  the  wound 
was  closed  The  patient  died  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  As  the  operation  in  this  case  was  little 
more  than  a  tapping,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  exclude  it  from  the 
present  series. 

I  give  my  last  thirty  cases  because  they  illustrate  my  more 
recent  work,  and  because  they  show  an  improvement  on  those 
which  preceded  them.  In  the  series  there  was  no  selection  of 
cases  made.  Where  operative  interference  was  necessary,  I 
excluded  none,  however  difficult,  and  left  none  unfinished.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  from  ovariotomy  or  removal  of  diseased 
appendages,  and  there  were  twenty-five  consecutive  cases  of 
abdominal  section  for  various  conditions  without  a  death. 

This  improvement  I  attribute  in  the  most  part  to  increased 
experience,  and  in  a  great  extent  to  altered  technique.  My  recent 
operations  have  not  been  less  difficult  than  my  earlier  ones.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  of  the  most  serious  kind,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  to  tackle  them  more  successfully.  In  my  earlier 
cases  I  used  antiseptics  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  I  didn't  irrigate, 
and  I  seldom  drained.  In  the  later  cases  I  have  used  no  antiseptic 
in  the  abdomen,  and  have  irrigated  and  drained  frequently.  I  was 
led  to  give  up  antiseptics  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  having  had 
a  case  in  which  the  patient  suffered  from  distinct  carbolic  acid 
poisoning,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  antiseptics  irrigation 
naturally  took  its  place.  The  non-use  of  antiseptics  internally  has 
resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  recovery  of  the  cases.  Its 
use  was  frequently  followed  by  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. High  temperatures,  which  made  me  anxious,  were 
common.  Severe  headache  and  stupor  lasting  for  days  were  often 
complained  of,  ond  were  erroneously  attributed  to  the  anaesthetic 
employed.  Since  plain  hot  water  was  substituted  for  carbolic 
acid,  the  recoveries  have  been  uneventful  in  nearly  every  case. 
There  has  been  a  complete  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance 
and  of  nervous  symptoms.  The  temperature  in  the  last  thirty 
cases  has  seldom  reached  100*".  Although  I  have  given  up  anti- 
septics internally,  I  may  state  that  all  preparatory  measures  are 
carried  out  with  full  antiseptic  precautions.  I  irrigate  the  peii- 
toneal  cavity  with  hot  water  whenever  there  has  been  the  least 
soiling  of  the  peritoneum,  and  when  many  adhesions  have  been 
separated.  When  pus  or  much  blood  has  touched  the  peritoneum 
.ushing  is  undoubtedly  called  for ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  in  every 
;ase  where  the  fluid  of  a  cyst  has  come  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
X)neum,  because  we  do  not  know  when  it  contains  malignant 
elements  and  when  it  does  not.     I  have  seen  malignant  thickening 
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of  the  wound  cicatrix  and  of  the  peritoneum  occur  a  year  after  an 
apparently  simple  ovarian  cyst  bad  been  removed,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  fluid  infected  the  surface  from  having  been 
brought  in  contact  with  it  during  the  operation.  This  result 
might  have  been  averted  by  flushing.  Irrigation  cleanses  the 
surface,  clears  away  all  clots  and  particles,  and  thus  relieves  the 
peritoneum  of  resorption,  and  thereby  prevents  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Drainage  like  flushing  relieves  the  peritoneum  of  the  work  of 
resorption,  and  by  so  doing  prevents  septic  peritonitis  and  muscular 
paralysis  of  the  bowel.  The  peritoneum  is  a  very  absorbent 
structure,  but  we  never  know  the  extent  of  its  absorptive  power. 
Doubtless  in  strong  healthy  women  the  power  is  great;  but  in  the 
weak  and  elderly  it  is  not  so,  and  in  them  it  is  well  not  to  trust 
to  the  peritoneum.  As  fluids  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  sometimes 
become  septic,  their  removal  by  the  drainage-tube  is  desirable.  I 
believe  that  the  drainage-tube,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing sepsis  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  a  most  valuable  pre- 
ventive of  it.  That  blood  in  considerable  quantity  left  in  the 
peritoneum  does  not  always  decompose,  I  know  from  the  fact  that 
in  more  than  one  of  my  more  severe  cases,  in  which  there  were 
numerous  adhesions,  a  hssmatocele  formed  behind  the  uterus, 
and  after  two  or  three  weeks  became  absorbed.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  fluids  in  the  abdomen  may  act  as  irritants  to 
the  intestine,  and  produce  paralysis  of  it,  witli  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion. I  use  the  drainage-tube  in  every  case  in  which  the  sponges 
do  not  come  up  dry.  It  enables  us  to  finish  the  operation  quickly, 
to  watch  the  after-progress  of  the  case,  and  to  adopt  prompt 
measures  where  there  is  anything  wrong.  I  now  propose  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  clinical  experiences  which  the  following 
<>ases  bring  to  my  mind. 

Diseased  Appendages. — Sixteen  of  the  cases  were  examples  of 
the  above,  and  all  recovered;  these  operations  wei*e  undertaken 
to  remove  pain,  and  in  some  instances  haemorrhage  as  well.  I 
consider  abdominal  section  justifiable,  and  recommend  it — 

First,  When  the  patient  has  been  sterile  for  some  time,  and 
when  pain  sufficiently  severe  to  prevent  her  from  enjoying  life  or 
attending  to  her  household  duties  has  existed  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  when  after  palliative  treatment  of  some  months' 
duration  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  and  the  appendages 
remain  tender  on  palpation. 

In  these  cases  one  is  perfectly  justified  in  opening  the  abdomen 
to  find  out  the  exact  condition  of  the  appendages,  and  to  remove 
the  parts,  break  down  adhesions,  resect  ovaries  or  tubes,  or  do 
whatever  one  thinks  will  relieve  the  sufferer.  In  case  No.  15  the 
ovaries  were  found  liealthy  to  all  appearance,  but  surrounded  by 
old  peritonitic  adhesions.  The  adhesions  were  carefully  separated 
and  the  ovaries  put  back  into  the  abdomen. 
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I  always  insist  on  a  thorough  trial  of  palliative  treatment,  as 
it  is  frequently  successful.  Some  patients,  however,  are  impatient 
of  it,  and  more  than  one  has  left  me  to  go  elsewhere  in  the  hope 
of  being  operated  on  at  once.  The  chief  palliative  measures 
adopted  are  rest  in  bed,  free  purgation,  occasional  blisters,  and  the 
use  of  vaginal  tampons  soaked  in  glycerine  and  boro-glyceride. 
I  have  found  the  latter  of  great  use  in  inllammatory  cases.  In 
addition  to  their  sedative  and  absorptive  action  they  appear  to  me 
to  lessen  pain  by  acting  as  a  splint,  whereby  they  limit  the  move- 
ment of  the  parts. 

Secondly^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  recommending  removal 
of  the  appendages  when  they  are  found  distinctly  enlai'ged,  and 
when  pain  is  present  as  a  more  or  less  constant  symptom.  Cases  of 
hydrops  foUiculi, hydro-,  haemato-,  and  pyo-salpinx  furnish  examples 
of  this  class. 

Thirdly^  When  much  pain  is  complained  of,  and  thei^e  is  an 
undoubted  history  of  gonorrhoea,  removal  of  the  appendages  is  the 
only  treatment  which  will  cure  the  patient 

Fmirlhly,  Cases  of  severe  haemorrhage  not  due  to  uterine  disease, 
and  which  resist  ordinary  remedies,  can  only  be  successfully 
treated  by  removal  of  the  appendages,  because  they  are  diseased 
and  are  the  cause  of  the  bleeding.  Pain  is  present,  and  may  in 
itself  be  sufScient  to  justify  operative  measures,  but  I  refer  more 
particularly  to  those  cases  in  which  hssmoiThage  is  the  leading 
symptom,  and  the  one  which  demands  attention. 

A  patient  whom  I  saw  with  Dr  Smith  of  Bennington  furnishes 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  case  I  mean.  The  lady  was  35  years 
of  age,  had  been  married  ten  years,  had  had  two  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  6  years  old.  She  had  had  no  miscarriages. 
The  patient  had  suffered  from  profuse  menon-hagia  for  four  years, 
the  period  usually  lasted  ten  days,  and  the  amount  was  so  great 
that  Dr  Smith  had  frequently  to  plug  the  vagina. 

A  year  before  I  saw  her  the  uterus  was  curetted,  but  with  no 
good  result.  The  ovaries  were  found  enlarged,  prolapsed,  and 
fixed  by  strong  peritonitic  adhesions;  they  along  with  greatly 
thickened  tubes  were  removed ;  there  has  been  no  bleeding  since, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  she  will  soon  regain  her  former 
strength. 

I  have  given  you,  Mr  President,  tlie  rules  which  guide  me  in 
recommending  this  operation.  I  will  now  briefly  mention  the  after- 
results.  The  points  usually  inquired  about  are — 1st,  sexual  desire ; 
2nd,  menstruation  ;  3rd,  relief  of  symptoms — chiefly  pain. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  I  can  give  no  information, 
as  I  have  made  no  inquiries.  Regarding  the  second  point,  my 
experience  is  that  with  removal  of  the  appendages  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  menopause  become  asserted — various  nervous  reflex 
symptoms  are  present  in  nearly  every  case.  Complete  cessation  of 
menstruation  occurs  in  a  number,  while  regular  periodic  discharges 
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take  place  in  some,  and  irregular  haemorrhages,  more  or  less 
profuse,  are  present  in  others;  sooner  or  later  total  absence  of 
discharge  comes  to  all.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  if  you  left 
behind  a  small  piece  of  ovary  the  patient  would  continue  to 
menstruate.  This  notion  I  have  found  to  be  erroneous,  because 
in  a  number  of  cases,  when  operating  for  pain  I  was  not  careful 
to  i*emove  the  whole  ovary,  I  have  noticed  that  there  was  no 
return  of  menstruation,  while  in  cases  where  the  entire  ovaries 
were  taken  away  there  have  been  those  irregular  haemorrhages  of 
which  I  spoke. 

In  reference  to  the  third  condition,  viz.,  the  relief  of  symptoms, 
I  am  able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  If  I  exclude  the 
neurotic  patients,  then  I  can  say  that  in  every  case  the  result  has 
been  successful.  Every  patient  that  I  have  been  able  to  question 
tells  me  that  her  old  pain  is  gone,  and  that  she  feels  a  new  woman. 
With  my  patients  of  a  neurotic  temperament  it  is  different — they 
say  the  old  pain  remains.  It  probably  will  till  the  end  of  their 
days.  I  have  learnt  that  the  ovaries  of  neurotic  patients  are  best 
left  alone.  I  have  had  three  cases  of  this  class,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not  rejoice  that  they  have 
undergone  the  operation.  I  have  operated  on  three  cases  of 
haemato-salpinx,  two  of  pyo-salpinx,  and  one  of  hydro- salpinx.  All 
were  bilateral ;  none  were  diagnosed  beforehand.  I  have  inquired 
carefully  into  the  histories  of  the  cases  of  tubal  distension  to  find 
out  any  symptom,  or  group  of  symptoms,  common  to  them  which 
would  aid  us  in  diagnosing  those  conditions.  It  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  such  cases  possessed  well-marked  pathogno- 
monic symptoms,  because  these  diseases  are  dangerous  to  life, 
and  if  we  were  sure  of  our  diagnosis  we  would  be  justified  in 
urging  operative  measures.  I  did  not  find  their  symptoms  to 
differ  from  those  of  other  affections  of  the  appendages, — ^pain  was 
common  to  all,  but  possessed  no  special  diagnostic  characteristic. 
Three  of  the  cases  originated  in  puerperal  inflammation.  One  case 
of  pyo-salpinx  was  of  gonorrhoeal  origin,  while  the  other  had  no 
specific  history;  monorrhagia  was  present  in  five  cases;  in  one 
(pyo-salpinx)  the  type  of  menstruation  had  not  been  altered,  the 
discharge  being  scanty.  Three  of  the  present  series  had  a  distinct 
gonorrhceal  history.  In  fact  I  attended  them  in  the  first  instance 
for  acute  gonorrhoea.  In  two  of  them  the  appendages  were 
agglutinated  by  strong  peritoneal  adhesions;  in  one  the  tubes 
were  filled  with  pus.  In  all  of  them  there  was  scanty  menstrua- 
tion and  constant  pain.  My  experience  of  gonorrhoea  in  the 
female  is,  that  while  in  a  few  cases  the  inflammation  i*eaches  the 
appendages  and  produces  serious  changes,  in  the  majority  no  such 
results  follow,  the  inflammation  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
vagina. 

Ovarian  Tumours. — Of  the  six  recorded  in  this  list  it  is  note- 
worthy that  three  were  dermoids.    The  first  case  (No.  17)  was  an 
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extremely  interesting  one.  The  patient  was  a  thin,  frail  woman, 
and  had  been  delivered  of  a  seven  months'  child  three  months 
before  I  saw  her.  After  her  child  was  born  she  noticed  that  her 
abdomen  remained  large.  The  swelling  presented  all  the  charac- 
ters of  an  ovarian  cyst,  excepting  that  over  its  upper  surface  a 
distinct  bruit  was  heard,  and  over  tlie  lower  two-thirds  of  its 
anterior  surface  a  tense  band  was  felt  When  the  abdomen  was 
opened  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  cyst  was  found  free  of 
adhesions,  and  the  tense  band  was  made  out  to  be  the  pedicle  of 
the  tumour,  which  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  twisted 
two  and  a  half  times  from  left  to  right  The  whole  of  the  upper 
anterior  surface  of  the  cyst  was  covered  with  thickened  adherent 
omentum,  while  on  the  top  and  over  the  entire  posterior  surface 
extremely  vascular  adhesions  bound  it  to  small  intestine.  The 
adherent  omentum  was  removed,  but  the  bowels  were  left  attached 
to  the  tumour,  as  on  attempting  to  separate  them  the  haemorrhage 
was  so  copious  that  it  was  felt  the  patient  could  not  stand  the  loss. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  cyst  was  removed,  and  its  cut  edges 
stitched  into  the  abdominal  wound.  The  points  of  interest  in  the 
case  are  the  torsion,  length,  position,  and  tension  of  the  pedicle. 
The  tumour  must  have  been  in  existence  during  pregnancy,  and, 
being  movable,  rotation  may  have  been  caused  by  uterine  contrac- 
tions or  foetal  movements.  The  length  of  the  pedicle  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lax  condition  of  the  pelvic  ligaments.  The 
position  and  tension  of  the  pedicle  were  probably  due  to  the 
adhesions  fixing  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tumour.  The 
vascular  bruit  heard  proceeded,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  vessels 
of  the  omentum  stretched  over  the  tumour.  The  patient  recovered 
well,  and  has  now  a  small  fistula. 

I  have  seen  one  case,  in  Dr  Angus  Macdonald's  practice,  where 
the  tumour  was  entirely  detached  from  its  pedicle,  and  was 
nourished  by  adhesions.  In  such  cases  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  separation  is  not  caused  by  twisting,  but  by  tension  of 
the  pedicle,  because  the  adhesions  must  be  antecedent  to  the 
snapping  of  the  pedicle,  and  of  course  would  prevent  twisting  of 
it  Case  No.  18  was  entirely  adherent,  and  the  lower  part  of  it 
was  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
htematocele  which  formed  after  operation. 

Fibroid  Tumours  of  the  Uterus. — In  both  of  the  hysterectomies 
recorded  here,  and  also  in  the  case  of  myomectomy,  the  pedicle 
was  secured  extra-peritoneally  by  Tait's  modification  of  Kceberle's 
wire  constrictor.  This  instrument,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  a  pedicle  clamp.  In  the  case  which  ended  fatally, 
death  resulted  from  intestinal  obstruction,  caused  by  a  portion  of 
the  tumour  which  was  fixed  in  the  pelvis  and  was  irremovable. 

The  case  of  myomectomy,  which  proved  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tion that  I  have  been  called  on  to  perform,  has  already  been 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Society.     The  Porro-Csesarean 
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section  has  also  been  recorded  in  the  Society's  Traiisactions.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  case  of  extra-uterine  gestation  to-night, 
as  I  hope  to  report  it  fully  on  a  future  occasion,  after  I  have  com- 
pleted a  microscopical  examination  of  the  sac.  The  operation  was 
performed  in  the  thirteenth  week  of  pregnancy.  The  sac  was  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  had  to  be  dug  out  from  among  the 
bowels  and  omentum  in  which  it  was  embedded.  The  sac  rup- 
tured during  the  manipulations,  there  was  copious  haemorrhage, 
and  the  patient  died  suddenly  from  shock  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation. 

I  have  never  tapped  an  ovarian  or  parovarian  tumour  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  Tapping  is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding, 
because  we  never  know  beforehand  the  nature  of  the  tumour 
contents.  A  patient  of  mine  had  ascites,  and  when  she  died  the 
peritoneum  was  found  invaded  by  malignant  growths.  A  year 
before  I  saw  her  she  had  an  ovarian  tumour,  which  had  been  first 
tapped  and  shortly  afterwards  removed.  Probably  the  peritoneum 
became  infected  at  the  tapping.  As  we  cannot  diagnose  with  cer- 
tainty a  parovarian  from  an  ovarian  tumour,  tapping  should  never 
be  practised  when  we  think  it  is  the  former.  Even  if  our  surmise 
turns  out  correct,  the  fluid  of  a  parovarian  tumour  is  not  always 
innocent.  Several  cases  of  burst  ovarian  cyst  have  come  before 
my  notice,  and  all  have  had  thick,  jelly-like  contents.  In  them 
the  walls  are  thin,  and  as  the  contents  are  semi-solid,  rupture 
easily  takes  place.  The  contents  of  these  tumours  are  apparently 
of  a  malignant  nature.  The  case  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  shows  that;  and  in  one  case  of  Dr  Macdonald's,  in 
which  he  removed  the  ovarian  tumour  and  also  the  opposite 
ovary,  a  large  cystic  tumour  formed  about  a  year  afterwards.  The 
parovarian  tumour  recorded  in  this  series  was  found  on  the  point 
of  rupturing.  The  cyst  wall  proper  was  rent,  but  the  peritoneal 
covering  was  intact,  and  held  the  fluid.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  felt  cysts  of  considerable  size  collapse  during 
an  examination  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  These  must 
have  been  thin-walled  parovarian  or  broad  ligament  cysts  with 
watery  contents. 

The  above  operations  were  all  performed  in  the  Cambridge 
Street  Home  for  Women,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Drs  Aitken 
Clark  and  Alex.  Macdonald  for  the  valuable  assistance  they  have 
given  me. 


VII.— NOTES  ON  A  CASE  OF  PLACENTA  PRiEVIA. 

By  G.  Owen  C.  Macrness,  M.D.,  Broughty  Ferry. 

(Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  10th  February  1892.) 

The  condition  of  placenta  praevia  carries  with  it  such  enormous 
risks  to  the  patient  and  so  much  anxiety  to  the  medical  attendant, 
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that  I  feel  justified  in  bringing  before  you  tlie  following  notes  ^ 
of  a  case  in  which  there  were  in  addition  some  rather  unusual  ^ 
complications. 

Mrs  M ,  aged  about  40,  came  on  October  6th,  1891,  asking 

me  to  attend  her  in  her  confinement,  which  she  expected  about  the 
end  of  November.  She  stated  that  she  was  pregnant  for  the 
eightli  time,  and  that  at  her  last  confinement  she  had  been  delivered 
of  twins.  AH  her  previous  labours  had  been  quite  normal,  and  in  ^ 
them  she  had  only  had  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour ;  this  time, 
however,  she  felt  some  unaccountable  nervousness,  and  wished 
the  attendance  of  a  medical  man.  She  was  perfectly  well  except 
for  some  slight  dyspepsia,  which  simple  treatment  at  once 
corrected. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  her  until  December  2nd,  when  a 
note  came  from  her  husband  to  say  that  for  the  last  two  days  she  ^ 
had  not  been  feeling  very  well  and  would  like  to  see  me.  I 
visited  her  that  day,  and  found  her  engaged  in  her  ordinary  house- 
hold duties ;  but  she  stated  that  for  the  two  previous  days  there 
had  been  some  pains,  and  that  on  this  morning  slight  haemor- 
rhage had  commenced.  Per  vagi  nam  examination  showed  that 
she  had  reached  her  full  term.  The  os  uteii  barely  admitted  the 
tip  of  the  forefinger,  and  the  membranes,  which  could  only  just  be  ^ 
reached,  felt  slightly  thickened.  Through  the  cervix  nothing 
abnormal  could  be  detected,  and  there  was  no  unusual  pulsation.  ^ 
The  case  seemed  to  be  one  of  slight  accidental  hsemorrhage,  and 
was  treated  as  such,  while  strict  orders  were  left  that  if  the  haemor- 
rhage returned  she  should  send  for  me  at  once.  At  2.30  p.m.  next 
day  I  received  a  message  asking  me  to  call  and  see  her,  and  on 
reaching  her  at  3.30  P.M.  I  found  that  she  had  unfortunately 
neglected  these  orders.  There  had  been  severe  haemorrhage  at 
4.30  A.M.,  which  lasted  for  over  three  hours,  and  at  11  a.m.  infre- 
quent pains  commenced,  each  pain  being  accompanied  by  a  great 
gush  of  blood,  and  this  was  still  going  on  when  I  arrived.  She 
was  lying  in  bed  almost  pulseless,  the  extremities  cold,  and  lips 
blanched ;  the  mattress  was  saturated  with  blood,  which  had  run 
down  and  formed  a  large  pool  on  the  floor. 

On  examination  the  vagina  was  found  to  be  full  of  clotted  blood,  < 
and  after  clearing  this  out  the  os  uteri  could  be  felt  to  be  the  size  ^ 
of  a  florin,  while  the  condition  was  easily  diagnosed  to  be  that  of 
complete  placenta  praevia.     The  pains  were  recuiTing  about  every 
fifteen  minutes,  each  one  being  accompanied  by  a  great  gush  of 
blood,  while  there  was  a  steady  oozing  in  the  intervals.    The  presen- 
tation was  vertex,  R.O.P.,  and  the  os  was  fairly  dilatable.     After 
being  surrounded  with   hot    bottles  and  the   administration   of  . 
stimulants  she  began  to  rally,  and  so  introducing  my  hand  into 
the  vagina  and  dilating  the  os,  I  tried  to  reach  the  edge  of  the 
placenta,  which  could  be  easily  separated  in  all  directions  except 
posteriorly,  but  failed  to  do  so ;  then  pushing  two  fingers  through 
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t  the  placenta  and  manipulating  over  the  abdomen  with  the  other 

/  hand,  the  right  leg  was  seized  and  brought  down  through  the 
placenta  and  os  uteri.  Ergot  and  more  stimulants  were  given,  and 
she  rallied  well,  but  there  was  no  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pains,  wliile  the  haemorrhage  still  persisted;  so  again  passing  two 
Hngers  into  the  uterus,  the  lelt  leg  was  seized  and  brought 
down  also.     The  bleeding  now  ceased  entirely,  and  her  condi- 

i  tion  rapidly  improved.  Her  pulse  became  fairly  good,  although 
still  about  120  per  minute.  She  took  some  hot  tea  and  more  ergot, 
without  any  improvement  in  the  pains,  however.  Owing  to  the 
large  surface  of  placenta  which  had  been  separated  in  trying  to 
reach  its  edge,  and  the  great  amount  of  haemorrhage,  it  wns  obvious 
that  if  the  child's  life  was  to  be  saved  the  labour  must  be  hurried 
as  much  as  possible,  and  so  I  proceeded  to  aid  the  pains  by  expres- 

y  sion.  By  5  p.m.  the  body  of  the  child  was  through  the  os  uteri, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  any  further  progress,  and  on 
examination  this  was  seen  to  be  due  to  the  cord,  which,  as  it  ran 
from  the  umbilicus,  turned  posteriorly  to  its  attachment  to  the 
placenta  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  passed  between  the 
child's  legs,  and  so  suspended  it  in  the  vagiiia  by  its  shortness,  and 
prevented  any  further  descent  of  the  child  until  the  placenta 

'  became  detached  or  the  cord  itself  was  divided.  There  was,  there- 
fore, now  no  hope  of  saving  the  child ;  and  after  ligaturing  and 
dividing  the  cord,  the  delivery  was  completed  at  5.15  p.m.  The 
child  was  a  large,  well-developed  male,  and  dead.  The  uterus  con- 
tracted well ;  but  as  the  haemorrhage  continued,  and  the  placenta 
could  not  be  expressed  owing  to  considerable  adhesion  posteriorly, 
it  was  peeled  off  and  delivered.  It  was  of  large  size,  and  had  a 
considerable  rent  almost  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  child  had 
been  delivered.  The  cord  was  attached  very  near  to  what  had 
been  its  anterior  mai-gin,  and  was  extremely  short,  thus  explaining 
how  it  had  got  between  the  child's  buttocks  when  version  was 
performed,  and  so  impeded  delivery.  The  haemorrhage  now  ceased 
almost  entirely,  and  tlie  uterus  contracted  well.  The  patient  was 
of  course  suflering  considerably  fix>m  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  the 
pulse  being  weak  and  rapid,  and  the  extremities  cold ;  but  after 

,  the  administration  of  hot  tea  with  stimulants,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  hot  bottles,  she  rapidly  mllied  and  spoke  calmly,  expressing 
her  relief  that  all  her  troubles  were  over.  Suddenly  at  5.45  p.m. 
she  complained  of  a  sharp  pain,  which  she  definitely  localized  to  a 
spot  just  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  Her  respira- 
tions became  rapid  and  shallow,  her  pulse  rapid  and  weak  again, 
and  her  face  cyanosed,  while  she  commenced  to  vomit.  Stimulants 
were  freely  given,  but  she  rapidly  grew  worse,  still  complaining  of 
the  acute  stabbing  pain,  which  she  definitely  localized.  At  6.15  p.m. 
she  became  unconscious,  and  died  at  6.30  p.m.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  of  the  case, 
just  when  she  seemed  as  if  the  worst  of  her  troubles  were  over. 
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was  due  to  an  embolus  which  had  escaped  from  the  uterine  sinuses  S 
and  lodged  iu  the  pulmonary  artery.  ^ 

Among  the  points  of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  foreboding  of  trouble  in  this  labour  which  induced 
her  to  seek  medical  aid  in  it,  althougli  on  former  occasions  she  had 
been  content  with  the  assistance  of  an  unskilled  neighbour — a 
foreboding  for  which  no  cause  can  be  found,  as  her  pregnancy  had 
in  every  way  been  normal.  Here,  too,  we  had  to  deal  with  ^ 
one  of  those  cases  where  there  was  no  previous  warning  of  the 
condition,  and  where  it  was  not  possible  to  diagnose  it  from  acci- 
dental luemorrhage,  even  on  the  day  preceding  the  labour. 

Perforation  of  the  placenta  has  not  many  advocates,  except  in 
cases  such  as  this,  when  it  is  found  impossible  to  reach  the  edge  of 
the  placenta.  Playfair*  says  that  in  complete  placenta  pnevia, 
"  although  many  authorities  advise  the  penetration  of  the  placenta 
itself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the 
attempt  and  trust  to  other  metliods  of  treatment.''  It  is  ditficult  to 
see  what  method  of  treatment  other  than  turning,  and  so  plugging 
the  OS  uteri  with  a  leg  of  the  foetus,  was  feasible  here.  Barnes' 
bags  could  not  have  been  retained  in  the  cervix ;  and  even  if  the 
vagina  had  been  plugged,  the  large  size  of  the  .placenta,  and  the  con-  ^ 
sequent  difficulty  iu  reaching  its  edge,  would  still  have  rendered  i 
its  perforation  necessary. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  cord  between  the  legs  of  the  foetus  was  due  , 
to  the  necessity  of  bringing  down  both  legs,  and  could  not  well 
have  been  detected,  owing  to  the  small  hole  in  the  placenta 
througli  which  it  was  necessary  to  work.  It  would  have  caused 
no  trouble  had  the  case  not  been  complicated  by  the  extreme  and 
unusual  shortness  of  the  cord. 

The  mother  rallied  wonderfully,  and  her  chances  of  ultimate 
recovery  seemed  very  fair  but  for  the  unfortunate  further  compli- 
cation of  pulmonary  embolism  which  supervened.  Coagulation  of 
the  blood  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  cases  where  there  has  been 
severe  hsBmorrhnge ;  and  Merriman  has  noted  that  phlegmasia 
dolens  is  relatively  a  common  occurrence  in  placenta  pi'sevia* 
owing  to  this ;  moreover,  in  those  cases  where  death  occurs  from 
pulmonary  thrombosis,  a  lai-ge  number  are  found  to  have  suffered  j 
from  severe  post-partum  haemorrliage.*  In  this  case  the  great  loss 
of  blood,  and  the  consequently  weak  circulation,  favoured  the  for- 
mation of  thrombi  in  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  then,  when  the 
circulation  grew  stronger  as  she  commenced  to  rally,  one  of  the 
newly-formed  clots  must  have  separated  and  been  driven  into  the 
general  circulation.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  embolism 
occurs  so  soon  after  delivery,  being  mucli  more  frequent  at  a  later  - 
period. 

*  Science  and  Practice  of  Midwifery^  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

*  Leishman,  System  of  Obstetriafj  p.  710. 

3  Playfair,  Sevens  and  Practice  of  Midxoifery^  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
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VIIL— PEDUNCULATED  UTERINE  GROWTHS:    A  Practical 

Rimmi  of  a  Sertes  of  Cases. 

By  F.  W.  N.  Haultain,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine ;  Obstetrician  and 
GynsBcologist,  Royal  Dispensary,  Edinburgh. 

{Read  before  the  Edinburgh  ObsUtrical  Sodety,  Wth  May  1892.) 

Haying  within  the  last  nine  months  had  under  treatment  four 
patients  suffering  from  intravaginal  pedunculated  uterine 
growths,  each  of  which  represented  a  distinct  type  of  neoplasm,  I 
bring  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  cases  and  a  description  of 
the  structural  character  of  the  tumours,  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
interest  both  from  a  clinical  and  a  pathological  standpoint. 

Stalked  growths  of  the  uterus,  though  not  infrequently  met 
with,  caiinot  be  reckoned  as  of  common  occurrence, — thus,  for 
instance,  in  Ward  28,  Royal  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  during  the  last 
six  years  only  twenty-two  cases  are  recorded:  of  these  seventeen 
were  examples  of  fibromata,  the  remaining  five  being  mucoid. 
The  four  cases  which  directly  came  under  my  care  may  be  shortly 
cited  as  follows. 

Case  I. — Patient,  aged  52,  complained  of  continuous  foetid 
serO'Sanguineous  discharge  and  bearing-down  pains  which  had 
lasted  four  years,  and  had  reduced  her  to  an  extremely  weakly 
and  ansemic  state.  She  had  always  been  regular  but  mther  profuse 
in  her  periods.  Three  years  previously  cancer  of  an  extremely 
i-apid  type  had  been  diagnosed,  and  her  demise  assured  as  being 
niei-ely  a  matter  of  a  few  months  at  the  longest.  Having  anxiously 
and  expectantly  waited  these  three  years  without  any  apparent  more 
immediate  approach  of  the  inevitable,  she  was  advised  to  seek 
further  advice.  Upon  being  asked  to  see  her,  I  found  the  vagina 
to  be  blocked  by  a  large  ulcerated  mass,  smooth  and  free  at  its 
periphery,  and  quite  movable;  with  difficulty  I  succeeded  in 
getting  my  fingers  above  the  tumour,  and  found  it  to  be  slightly 
attached  to  the  anterior  cervical  lip,  and  by  twisting  the  tumour 
round  \\  turns  the  thin  attachment  was  severed,  and  delivery  of 
the  tumour  accomplished.  This  latter  proved  to  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  operation,  and  a  slight  lacemtion  of  the 
perineum  was  caused  by  its  performance.  Antiseptic  douching 
formed  the  after-treatment,  and  from  that  day  to  this  (seven  months) 
the  patient  has  not  lost  another  drop  of  blood  per  vaginam. 
The  polypus  proved  to  be  a  pedunculated  subnmcous  fibroid. 

Cask  II. — Patient,  aged  60,  menopause  at  44,  complained  of  a 
red  vaginal  discharge  which  had  lasted  off  and  on  for  eight  months ; 
she  also  suffered  from  vesical  symptoms,  constipation,  and  an 
intense  bearing-down  pain. 

On  examination  a  large  lobulated  mass  was  found  growing  from 
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tlie  posterior  lip  of  tlie  cervix,  attached  by  a  pedicle  of  about 
J  inch  thick. 

The  tumour  was  removed  by  cli«in  eci-asenr,  and  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  controlling  the  liiBmorrhage — a  styptic  vaginal  plug 
being  a  sine  qua  non.  The  i>atient  made  a  good  recovery,  and 
three  months  after  the  oi>eratioii,  on  local  exaniiuatioii,  showed  no 
return  of  the  growth;  she  has,  however,  unfortunately  left  for 
America,  and  is,  I  am  nfi-aid,  quite  removed   from   observation. 


Fia.  1.— PolrpaldilFlbre-amraiiDiofCBrTli  Utsrl  (ftom  Bpaolmn  flUl  ■!»). 

(Fig.  1.)  Tlie  tumour,  as  I  show  you,  has  a  lobulated,  almost  hepatic 
appearance;  its  consistence  is  soft,  while  its  free  surface  is  smooth 
and  free  from  ulceration,  and  its  pedicle  to  the  naked  eye  shows 
numerous  large  patent  bloodvesaels,  from  which  one  can  well 
appreciate  the  signilicance  of  the  statement  already  made,  that  the 
hffimorrhage  nfter  removal  was  with  difficulty  controlled. 

Microscopically  the  tumour  may  be  seen  from  specimen  before 
you  to  be  a  sarcoma,  composed  of  numerous  oat-shaped  cells,  with 
a  surrounding  matrix  of  fine  fibrilise,  thi'ough  which  coursed 
numerous  fairly-formed  bloodvessels.  The  pedicle  was  formed  by 
well-marked  bundles  of  muscular  tissue,  between  which  ran  lai^e 
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patent  bloodvessels,  but  in  the  tumour  itself  no  muscular  tibres 
could  1)6  seen,  wbile  no  evidence  of  sarcoma  cells  was  found  in 
the  pedicle.  A  thin  fibrous  layer  covered  the  various  lobes  of  the 
growth. 

Case  III. — Patient,  aged  33,  two  children,  complained  of  vaginal 
IiKinorrhage  which  had  lasted  contiuuously  for  six  weeks;  before 
then  meiisti'uation  bad  been  quite  regular  and  uormaL  As  n 
polypus  WHS  diagnosed  I  was  asked  to  remove  it,  and  on 
preceeding  to  do  so  I  recognised  tliat  the  growth,  though  markedly 
pedunculated  and  growing  from  the  post  cervical  lip,  was  softer 
iiiid  more  hfemorrhagic  than  is  usual  with  these  tuinoui-s.  I 
therefore  decided  to  use  the  galvanic  cautery  for  its  removal, — a 
decision  I  by  no  means  repented  of,  when  I  examined  the  divided 
jtedicle. 

Upon  examination  the  growth  had  a  mushroom  like  appearance 
(Fig.  2) ;  its  lower  surface  was  rough  and  irregidar,  and  composed 


Pio.9 Bveilon  IhroDgbCirclnDiiiiDrCarili  Uteri,  ahawlni  Iti  mirkedlf  pediineulainl  chsncbtr. 

Llgtal  Bhidlng  [bans  tMnitir  p«dlcla,  d>rk  oludliig  ihairi  epilhcllil  inmlb. 

of  friable  tissue,  while  the  upper  surface  was  smooth  and 
continuous  with  tlie  pedicle.  Upon  microscopical  examination  it 
proved  to  be  a  soft  i-apidly  growing  carcinoma,  infiltrated  with 
leucocytes,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  section  nnder  the  micro- 
scope. The  pedicle  was  formed  of  fibrous  tissue  with  lai^e  drawn- 
out  patent  bloodvessels  with  muscular  coat  absent,  hut  not  a 
trace  of  epithelial  cells  could  be  found. 

A  week  after  the  operation  the  patient  suddenly  was  seized 
with  abdominal  pain,  and  to  our  surprise  was  delivered  of  an 
ovum  of  about  4  months'  growth.  She,  liowever,  made  a  good 
recovery,  and  as  yet  (after  six  months)  shows  no  recurrence  of 
the  disease. 

Case  IV. — Patient,  aged  34,  coniplained  of  constant  hroinorrliage 
from  vagina,  which  had  lasted  for  six  weeks.  She  had  tteen 
profnse  in  her  periods  for  nine  months,  and  suffered  from  severe 
leucorrhcea  and  pain  in  back  and  bearing  down.  On  examination 
n  small  growth  about  |  of  an  inch  long  and  about  the  thickness 
of  an  ordininy  lead  pencil  was  found  growing  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  cervix  about  j  inch  from  os  externum,  through 
which   it   protruded.     Attempts   to   remove  by   twisting   proved 
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imsuccessful,  and  a  wire  snare  was  eventually  required.  After 
removal  the  haemoiTliage,  pain,  and  lencoiTlioia  ceased.  The  growth 
on  microscopic  examination  was  found  to  consist  of  a  central  mass 
of  extremely  close  fibrous  tissue,  covered  by  many  layei-s  of  homy 
squamous  epithelium,  while  opening  on  the  free  surface  were 
numerous  glands  lined  by  extremely  long  columnar  cells  secreting 
mucus. 

Independently  of  their  clinical  significance,  concerning  which  this 
communication  is  chiefly  intended,  the  pathological  diameters  of 
the  growths  described  are  extremely  interesting.  They  simulate 
each  other  in  but  one  cliaracter,  their  pedunculation  ;  otherwise 
they  represent  four  distinct  varieties  of  neoplasm,  viz. : — Fibro- 
myoma,  sarcoma,  epithelioma,  fibro-adenoma.  The  relative  fre- 
quency of  these  tumours  is  extremely  varied  ;  thus  the  tibro- 
myomata  form  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  pedunculated  uterine 
growths,  while  the  adenomatous  or  mucous  variety  account  for  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent. :  the 
pedunculated  variety  of  carcinoma  being  unfortunately  but  too 
rare,  while  sarcomata  of  any  type  are  by  no  means  common. 

Fibroid  polypi,  althougli  forming  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pediculated  growths,  are  only  met  with  in  about  16  per  cent  of 
fibroid  uterine  tumours;  thus  it  must  be  at  once  apparent  that 
pediculated  uterine  growths,  though  by  no  means  rare,  cainiot  be 
classed  as  by  any  means  frequent.  The  microscopic  characters  of 
the  small  growth  removed  from  Case  IV.  are  of  much  pathological 
interest.  To  accurately  and  succinctly  classify  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  present  great  difficulty.  From  its  dense  fibrous  basis  it  differs 
in  a  marked  degree  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  a  mucous 
polypus,  while  its  epithelial  and  glandular  covering  distinctly 
remove  it  from  the  category  of  the  fibroids.  Its  covering  of 
squamous  epithelium  is  also  interesting  when  we  consider  that  the 
growth  was  distinctly  intra-cervical.  This  peculiarity  has  already 
been  shown  by  Underhill. 

In  considering,  the  clinical  features  of  these  pedunculated  gi-owths 
I  have  described,  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  were  all  associated 
with  watery  vaginal  discharge,  menorrhagia  and  metrorrhagia ;  in 
the  case  of  the  small  fibro-adenomatous  growtli  this  was  almost  as 
severe  as  in  the  malignant  varieties, — vaginal  discharge,  therefore, 
with  haemorrhage  may  be  said  to  be  their  constant  characteristics. 
The  haemorrhage  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tumour, 
and  would  appear  in  the  benign  varieties  to  be  due  to  a  congestion 
of  the  uterine  body,  the  cavity  being  in  all  cases  lengthened.  In 
Case  III.  the  bleeding  necessarily  arose  from  the  ulcerated  surface 
of  the  growth,  discharge  from  the  uterus  being  prevented  by  its 
gravid  state.  Tlie  large  number  of  extmvasated  leucocytes  in  the 
tissue  of  the  cancer  is,  I  think,  of  much  value  in  showing  how 
pregnancy  from  increasing  the  vascularity  of  the  tissue  nuist  tend 
to  hasten  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  opens  up  an  important 
field  for^discussion  as  to  whether,  in  cases  of  cancer  occurring  with 
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pregnancy,  the  uterus  should  not  be  emptied  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  disease  may  be  treated  without  delay,  and  further  rapid 
advancement  prevented,  even  though  absolute  and  entire  removal 
of  the  growth  is  impossible. 

The  continuation  of  menstruation  long  after  the  usual  climacteric 
age  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  the  benign  group  of  uterine  growths, 
but  the  pedunculated  varieties  tend  more  than  others  to  an  excessive 
discharge,  which  rapidly  undermines  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Out  of  eighteen  cases  which  were  directly  under  my  own  observation 
in  Ward  28,  ten  were  in  women  over  fifty  years  of  age,  in  all  of 
whom  the  climacteric  has  not  yet  been  reached ;  one  of  these  is 
particularly  interesting,  the  patient  being  fifty-six  yeaia  old,  whose 
symptoms  were  entirely  due  to  an  intra*cervical  mucous  polypus 
not  so  big  as  a  marble. 

Although  delaying  the  menopause,  these  benign  growths  are 
extremely  seldom  the  cause  of  renewal  of  haemorrhage  after  the 
climacteric  has  been  reached,  this  symptom  being,  one  might  say, 
almost  the  absolute  property  of  malignant  affections  of  the  pelvic 
organs.  But  as  in  most  rules  there  are  exceptions,  the  specimen 
I  have  already  shown  to-night  con*oborates.^  From  this  symptom  of 
post-climacteric  haemorrhage  being  present  in  Case  II.,  I  felt  certain 
we  had  to  deal  with  a  malignant  tumour,  and  therefore  recom- 
mended its  immediate  removal.  Unfortunately,  however,  malignant 
disease  of  the  uterus  is  but  too  common  before  menstruation  ceases, 
and  therefore  this  method  of  differential  diagnosis  becomes  much 
restricted  in  value. 

A  further  point  of  importance  in  regaitl  to  these  pedunculated 
growths,  if  cervical,  is  the  circumstance  that  they  may  mask  the 
usual  signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  Naturally  sterility,  or 
at  least  early  expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents,  is  the  condition 
generally  met  with,  but  should  a  pregnant  condition  be  maintained, 
the  absence  of  amenorrhoea  prevents  any  suspicion  of  its  per- 
sistence. Thus  in  Case  IV.  no  idea  of  the  patient's  pregnant 
condition  was  thought  of  until  expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents 
had  commenced.  The  case  is  therefore  of  much  value  and 
interest,  if  it  be  but  in  alone  offering  another  grain  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  rule  so  rigidly  taught  in  this  school, 
and  which  admits  of  no  exception,  "always  to  examine  pelvic  organs 
bimanually." 

As  a  direct  antithesis  to  the  assertion  just  made,  that  the 
symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  frequently  masked  by  polypi,  two 
cases  may  be  incidentally  here  mentioned  that  came  under  my 
notice  in  Ward  28,  Eoyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  in  which  there 
was  associated  with  a  mucous  polypus  such  a  secretion  of  milk 
that  the  patients  believed  themselves  pregnant  from  that  sign 

^  Dr  Haultain  showed  a  specimen  of  a  fibro-adenomatoos  polypus  removed 
from  a  patient,  aged  70,  which  had  caused  much  h»moiThage  for  the  previous 
7  months. 
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alone ;  in  both  these  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  growths  the 
secretion  of  milk  subsided.  That  the  symptom  occurred  in  two 
different  cases  would  seem  to  make  it  of  more  interest  than  a 
mere  coincidence,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  any  reference  to  a 
similar  condition  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  between  an  ordinary  fibroid 
polypus  with  its  smooth  surface  and  the  rough  cauliflower  cancer 
are  so  well  marked  that  reference  to  them  is  unnecessary,  but 
a  very  different  state  of  matters  exists  when  the  capsule  of  the 
fibroid  polypus  has  become  ulcerated.  The  conditions  now  become 
very  similar  both  as  regards  symptoms  and  signs ;  the  foetid  dis- 
charge, the  cachexia,  and  the  rough  ulcerated  surface  of  the  tumour, 
are  common  to  both,  and  it  is  only  by  thorough  and  careful 
manipulation  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  out  For  this 
purpose  there  are  two  points  which  require  special  notice,  the 
first  being  the  smooth  upper  surface  of  the  fibroid  polypus,  and, 
secondly,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  twisted.  The  smooth 
upper  surface  of  the  fibroid  polypus,  where  no  ulceration  of  the 
capsule  exists,  is  an  extremely  satisfactory  means  of  differentiating 
it  from  the  ordinary  soft  papillary  form  of  cervical  cancer  (cauli- 
flower growth),  but  in  the  cancerous  case  I  have  just  cited  (mush- 
room growth)  no  such  difference  existed.  The  rotatory  mobility 
of  ulcerating  fibroid  polypi  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  in  their  diagnosis,  and  is  usually  due  to  the 
fact,  that  before  an  intravaginal  uterine  polypus  becomes  ulcerated, 
its  pedicle  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  small;  on  the  other  hand, 
malignant  growths  being  nourished  through  their  pedicles  are 
firmly  attached,  and  therefore  difficult  to  rotate, — in  fact  the 
ulceration  in  the  malignant  growth  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  an 
excess  of  growth  and  vitality,  while  in  the  fibroid  it  is  a  process 
of  death  and  decay.  I  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  unnecessarily  long  on 
the  subject  of  diagnosis,  but  even  with  my  limited  experience 
I  have  seen  several  mistakes  committed  with  regard  to  these 
growths,  and  I  can  conceive  no  more  easy  method  of  establishing 
one's  reputation  at  the  expense  of  one's  fellow-brethren  than  by 
removing,  practically  with  a  **  turn  of  the  wrist,"  a  disease  said 
to  have  been  incurable,  and  which  is  undermining  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  Surely  even  Count  Mattel's  treatment  must 
dwindle  into  insignificance  at  such  miraculous  results. 

I  have  abstained  in  the  foregoing  brief  remarks  from  entering 
in  any  way  into  details  upon  the  extensive  subject  my  paper  deals 
with.  I  have  refrained  even  from  so  much  as  touching  on  its 
literature,  as  my  object  has  been  mainly  to  bring  before  the 
Society  a  record  of  the  somewhat  interesting  series  of  cases 
mentioned,  and  incidentally,  as  far  as  possible,  to  interest  you  in 
some  of  the  clinical  features  they  displayed.  To  Dr  Stiles, 
Surgical  Pathologist,  Edinburgh  University,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
preparation  of  the  excellent  microscopic  sections  of  the  tumour 
I  show  you. 
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Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences :  a  Yearly  Heport  of  the 
Progress  of  the  General  Sanitary  Sciences  throughimt  the  World. 
Edited  by  Charles  E.  Sajous,  M.D.,  and  Seventy  Associate 
Editors,  assisted  by  over  Two  Hundred  Coixesponding  Editors, 
Collaborators,  and  Correspondents.  Illustrated  with  Chromo- 
Lithographs,  Engravings,  and  Maps.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  London  :  The  F.  A.  Davis  Company  :  1892. 

Again  with  early  autumn  another  series  of  this  magnificent 
annual  has  appeared.  In  previous  notices  we  liave  nearly  ex- 
hausted our  aajectives  of  praise,  and  now  have  little  to  add  except 
that,  as  a  work  of  reference,  as  a  record  of  all  that  is  really  important 
and  valuable  in  the  medical  literature  of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely 
peerless,  and  need  fear  no  other  rival  than  its  own  previous  suc- 
cesses. This  series  seenns,  if  possible,  still  more  up  to  date  than 
that  of  last  year,  and  its  index  is  a  marvel ;  for  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  so  arranged  that  any  one  seeking  the  latest  information 
on  any  given  thedical  or  surgical  subject  can  find  his  reference  in 
an  exceedingly  short  time,  and  with  perfect  ease. 

No  public  medical  library  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  If  its 
owner  wishes  to  save  his  time  and  patience,  every  private  library 
worth  the  name  should  have  a  shelf  on  which  to  arrange  year  after 
year  these  marvellous  five  volumes. 


A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  use  of  Students  and 
Practitioners,  By  R.  C.  M.  Page,  M.D.,  Professor  of  General 
Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic, 
etc.,  etc.    New  York :  William  Wood  &  Company :  1892. 

The  principal  object  of  the  author  in  writing  this  book  is  stated 
to  have  been  to  facilitate  clinical  instruction,  and  enable  both 
physician  and  student  to  obtain  in  brief  the  most  practical  as  well 
as  scientific  view  of  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  a  work  of 
medicine.  Such  a  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  but  Dr  Page  has 
succeeded  in  giving,  perhaps  a  considerably  curtailed,  but,  never* 
theless,  a  clear,  succinct,  and  interesting  description  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  maladies  which  call  for  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
We  say  the  greater  number,  inasmuch  as  diseases  of  the  cutaneous 
system  have  been  entirely  omitted.  This  is  unusual,  but  not  unwise, 
considering  the  complexitv  of  these  affections,  which  seems  to  call 
for  special  instruction  and  special  text-books.  The  greater  part  of 
the  work  deals  with  symptoms  and  therapeutics,  the  reader  being 
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referred  to  other  standard  works  for  details  of  morbid  anatomy.  -As 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  who  has  already  written  a  very  useiul 
book  on  Physical  Diagnosis,  the  sections  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
and  of  the  Ilespiratory  Organs  are  particularly  good.  The  whole 
work  shows  a  large  acquaintance  wit)i  medical  literature,  which  is 
not,  however,  too  obtrusively  displayed.  This,  with  the  authoy's 
lengthy  experience,  combines  to  make  the  work  one  that  well  fulfils 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and  it  ought  to  prove  very 
acceptable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  intended. 


Arrested  PiUmonary  TvberctUosis.  By  Jambs  Kingston  Fowler, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  RRC.P.,  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  eta 
London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill :  1892. 

This  small  volume,  whose  pages  are.  largely  reprinted  from  the 
British,  Medical  Journal,  forms  a  valuable  and  opportune  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Obsolete  tubercular  lesions  have  been  long  admitted  as  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  But  practically  the  point  has  been  less  accen- 
tuated than  might  be  desired,  in  relation  to  the  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Dr  Fowler  tabulates  the  leaions  which 
have  been  found  in  the  condition  of  arrest,  and  discusses  the 
frequency  of  these  as  evidenced  by  th*e  reports  of  autopsies  on 
persons  dying  from  other  affections.  As  is  well  known,  authorities 
differ  much  regarding  this  question.  Some  medico-legal  authori- 
ties maintain  that  such  lesions  are,  in  their  experience,  of  most 
frequent  occurrence.  Thus  Brouardel  cites  60  per  cent  as  the 
proportion.  Pathologists  have  fixed  the  percentage  at  varying 
figures.  Goats  quotes  23  per  cent ;  while  Heitler,  from  an 
analysis  of  16,562  necropsies  at  the  Institute  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  of  Vienna,  gives  the  percentage  at  4.  Dr  Fowler  and 
Dr  Sidney  Martin  have  separately  analyzed  groups  of  cases  at 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  approxi- 
mately 9  per  cent  such  lesions  occurred.  An  interesting  abstract 
of  Dr  Fowler's  cases  is  appended. 

The  volume  is  in  line  with  a  good  deal  of  recent  work  on  the 
subject,  and  is  to  be  welcomed  as  emphasizing  certain  encouraging 
factors  in  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  apt  to  be  foigotten 
in  the  fight  against  this  disease,  which  from  some  other  aspects 
is  eminently  disappointing.  In  common  with  many  recent  writers 
on  the  subject,  the  author  discards  the  term  "  phthisis,"  for  the 
reason  that  its  continued  use  serves  chiefly  to  perpetuate  con- 
fusion. Exception  may  be  perhaps  taken  to  the  catalogue  of 
"  varieties  "  which  is  presented.  The  division  into  groups  seems 
to  rest  on  no  sufiScient  principle. 
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Ttte  Treatment  of  Tvberculosis  of  Bones  and  Joints  by  Parenehy- 
matotis  and  Intra-artictUar  Injections,  By  Nicholas  Sknn, 
M.D.,  of  Chicago. 

Headers  of  the  Annals  of  Surgery  are  already  familiar  with 
this  valuable  paper  by  Professor  SenD^  which  appeared  in  this 
year's  January  number  of  the  Annalsy  which  has  now  been  issued 
as  a  reprint.     From  the  results  which  have  been  already  obtained 
by  the  injection  treatment  of  tubercular  diseases^  the  latter  is  now 
regarded  by  Senn  and  others  as  one  of  the  important  achievements 
of  modern  surgery.     The  remedies  used  for  the  purpose  are  such 
as  possess  antiseptic  and  stimulating  properties,  and  are  employed 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  bacilli  or  of  aiding  and  expediting 
the- process  of  repair.     One  or  other^  or  both  of  these  properties  are 
possessed  to  a  varying  degree  by  the  following  substances,  which 
have  been  suggested  and  used  by  different  surgeons :  tincture  of 
iodine,  carbolic  acid,  arsenious  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  phosphate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  zinc,  balsam  of  Peru,  camphorated  naphthol, 
and  iodoform.     The  last-named  now  enjoys  the  highest  reputation 
among  these  substances  on  account  of  its  generally  recognised  anti- 
tubercular  action,  while  next  to  it  in  order  of  merit  comes  balsam 
of  Peru.     Senn  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  reputation  of  iodoform 
in  this  respect  rests  rather  on  the  results  of  clinical  observations 
than  on  conclusions  drawn  from  experimental  work.     The  best  form 
for  administration  of  the  drug  would  appear  to  be  a  10  per  cent, 
sterilized   emulsion   in   glycerine,  of  which  from  3  to  8   drams 
may  be  injected  at  a  time  with  greatest  benefit  and  least  danger, 
the  process  being  repeated  at  intervals  ranging  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  according  to  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  case.     In  tuber- 
cular joints  and  cold  abscesses  the  contents  are  first  to  be  evacuated 
through  a  cannula  or  small  incision,  the  cavity  is  then  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  repeated  irrigation  with  a  weak  sterilized  solution  of 
boracic  or  salicylic  acid,  and  finally  the  iodoform  emulsion  is  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  distributed  thoroughly  throughout 
the  cavity  and  its  various  recesses.     Parenchymatous  injections 
into  tubercular  tissues  are  made  with  a  syringe  and  hollow  needle 
after  the  method  employed  in  injecting  cocaine  as  a  preliminary  to 
minor  operations.     Professor  Senn  records  very  fully  the  results 
'which   have  been   obtained   by  iodoform   injections  in   his  own 
surgical  clinic  in  the  Rush  Meaical  College,  and  gives  a  summary 
of  the  experience  of  European  surgeons  to  whom  the  credit  is  due 
of  having  introduced  this  method  of  treatment. 

Surgical  Diseases  and  Injwries  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines,  By 
F.  BowBEMAN  Jessbt,  F.RG.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital, 
London :  Baillifere,  Tindall,  and  Cox :  1892. 

The  very  valuable  and  original  work  of  Professor  Senn  of 
Milwaukie  on  the  subject  of  intestinal  surgery  has  stimulated 
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many  other  inquirers  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Mr 
Jesset  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  these 
workers ;  and  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  in  this  country 
original  research  by  experiments  on  animals  is  handicapped  by 
zeal  without  discretion,  he  has  made  some  valuable  and  important 
original  experiments,  which  have  already  borne  good  fruit  in  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  painful  maladies 
to  which  humanity  is  liable.  A  short  series  of  lectures  was 
delivered  at  the  Cancer  Hospital  on  the  results  of  the  experimental 
work  and  to  its  application  to  actual  practice.  These  lectures  are 
the  foundation  of  the  present  work.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
surgical  diseases  of  the  stomach,  in  which  he  describes  and  con- 
trasts the  various  operations  for  relief  of  obstruction  or  removal 
of  tumour,  the  author  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  surgical 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  intestines,  including  under  these  terms 
tumours,  adhesions,  volvulus,  typhoid  ulcers,  syphilis,  and  wounds 
of  all  kinds.  Accurate  diagnosis  and  early  treatment  are  the 
essentials  to  successful  results.  The  fourth  chapter  is  on  opera- 
tions on  the  intestines  and  on  the  methods  of  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis by  decalcified  bone  plates,  associated  with  Professor  Senn's 
name.  The  whole  work  is  admirably  practical,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  rough  but  intelligible  diagrams,  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  practical  sutgery. 


The  StvderUs'  Hand-book  of  Surgical  Operations.  By  Fbsderick 
Treves,  F.RC.S.,  etc.,  with  94  Illustrations,  pp.  xv.  495. 
London :  Gassell  &  Company,  Limited :  1892. 

This  little  work  is  abridged  from  the  author's  large  manual  of 
Operative  Surgery.  This  one  gives  the  actual  technical  details  of 
the  most  essential  and  commonly  performed  operations.  Where 
it  fails  in  practical  value  is  in  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
critical  considerations  of  the  value  and  relative  importance  of  various 
methods.  In  the  dissecting  room,  where  aided  by  the  advice  of 
a  competent  teacher  the  student  is  doing  operation  after  opera- 
tion on  the  dead  body,  the  technical  description  of  exact  method 
of  making  the  selection  of  ultimate  and  precise  details  as  to  flaps, 
will  prove  most  useful.  The  surgeon  in  a  ship  or  in  the  back- 
woods will  miss  absence  of  any  guidance  as  to  reasons  for  selection 
and  information  about  relative  mortality  and  usefulness  of  given 
procedures  which  he  will  find  in  other  manuals. 


On  the  Relief  of  Excessive  and  Dangerous  Tympanites  by  Puncture 
of  the  Abdomen,  By  John  W.  Ogle,  M,D.,  Consulting  Physician 
to  St  George's  Hospital.     London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill :  1888. 

The  substance  of  this  memoir  appeared  as  a  communication  to  the 
Lancet  in  July  1887.     The  author  advocates  that  relief  should  be 
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given  in  cases  of  dangerous  over-distensiofi  of  the  bowels  by  multiple 
puncture  through  the  abdominal  wall  with  a  fine  trocar  and  cannuls. 
riie  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  rimmi 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


De  la  PM,n4otomie  et  de  ses  Applications,    Par  le  Dr  Ch.  Willems, 
Assistant  &  TUniversitd  de  (iand.     Paris :  Bab^  et  Cie :  1892. 

Under  the  above  title,  which  must  not  be  translated  as  "  perinaeal 
section/'  the  author  describes  a  number  of  operations  which  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  start  with  a  preliminaiy  dissection  in  the 
perinaeum,  by  which  some  more  deeply-seated  disease^  whether  in 
the  perinseum  itself  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  may  be  success- 
fully dealt  with.  The  various  steps  of  the  perinseal  dissection,  in 
the  male  and  female  respectively,  are  described  in  great  detail,  the 
text  being  illustrated  by  four  phototype  plates ;  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  the  applications  of  the  perinseal  dissection  are  discussed 
in  relation  to  extirpation  of  the  rectum,  diseases  of  the  prostate, 
cystotomy,  recto-urinary  and  recto-vaginal  fistulee,  extirpation  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  operative  treatment  of  intra*pelvic  tumours. 
While  laying  no  claim  to  originality  of  conception,  the  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  procedures  described  are  not  sufficiently  recognised 
by  surgeons ;  having  practised  them  extensively  on  the  cadaver,  he 
expresses  himself  as  convinced  of  their  superiority  to  those  pre- 
viously practised. 

A  Manual  of  Autopsies,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  and  other  Public  Institutions.  By  I.  W.  Blackburn, 
M.D.,  Pathologist  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Washington,  D.C.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.: 
1892. 

From  the  preface  of  this  little  manual  it  appears  that  the 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Insane  has  for  some  time  been  considering  the  desirability 
of  American  asylums  adopting  some  uniform  system  of  reporting 
autopsies.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  they  reported  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
make  any  attempt  to  tabulate  the  results  of  autopsies  in  any 
uniform  set  of  tables,  but  that  they  should  be  made  according  to  an 
established  routine,  and  that  cases  should  be  accurately  recorded 
omitting  inferences  and  opinions.  Dr  Blackburn  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  manual  with  the  above  objects  in  view,  and  the  present 
little  volume  is  the  outcome  of  that  commission.  The  instructions 
given  are  not  likely  to  be  found  fault  with  by  pathologists ;  and 
the  style  is  clear,  precise,  and  direct.  All  that  a  book  can  do,  this 
will;  but  that  men  should  be  appointed  to  responsible  posts,  part  of 
the  duties  of  which  is  to  make  autopsies,  without  having  had 
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practical  training  in  the  post-marUm  theatre,  is  a  survival  of  the 
practice  of  a  time,  and  that  not  remote,  when  even  a  pathologist 
was  expected  to  do  little  more  than  note  gtoss  lesions,  and  when 
anyone  was  looked  upon  as  qualified  to  make  an  efficient  autopsy. 
Tlie  book  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  vertical  sections  of  the 
brain  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  recording  of  the  situation  of 
lesions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  concise  description 
of  the  more  useful  and  most  used  methods  of  preparing  tissues  for 
microscopical  examination. 

Essentials  of  Histology,  By  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.B.S.,  Jodrell 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  University  College,  London ;  Editor 
of  the  Histological  Portion  of  Quain's  Anatomy.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.      London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. : 

1892. 

• 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Scliafer's 
Essentials  of  Histology.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student. 

Though  the  plan  and  general  arrangement  of  the  previous  edition 
is  preserved,  numerous  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made, 
and  the  whole  has  been  brought  abreast  of  the  most  recent  advances 
in  histological  science. 

The  Extra  Pharmacopoeia.    By  William  Martindale,  F.C.S.,  and 
'    W.  Wynn  Westcott,  M.B.,  London.    Seventh  Edition.    London  : 
H.  K  Lewis  :  1892. 

This  new  edition  of  what  is  now  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
every  practitioner's  study-table  or  pocket  is  well  up  to  date.  The 
derivatives  of  coal-tar  and  various  alkaloids  which  have  of  late 
been  so  fashionable  are  still  utilized  in  increasing  nu'mbers.  Syn- 
thetic compounds  rather  than  those  the  result  of  analysis  are  in 
vogue,  so  that  300  new  entries  have  had  to  be  made  in  the  index  ; 
a  short  note  of  the  more  important  of  these  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  this  edition.  Morbific  cultures  as  antidotes  to  parent  baciilary 
causes  of  certain  diseases  have  to  be  noticed ;  and  tuberculin  and 
tuberculocidin  are  carefully  described,  though  their  reputed  virtues 
are  wisely  estimated  with  moderation,  and  their  use  is  recommended 
with  great  caution.  The  work  maintains  its  high  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  usefulness.         

Grundriss  einer  Klinischen  Pathologie  des  BltUes.     Fiir  Aerzte  und 
Studirende  von  Dr  R.  R  v.  Limbeck,  Privatdocenten  fiir  innere 
Medicin  an  der  deutschen  Universit&t  Prag.     Jena :  Verlag  von  ' 
Gustav  Fischer:  1892. 

Books  loaded  with  facts  are  generally  interesting,  but  weari- 
some.    Now  and  then  such  a  book  engages  our  intention  by  its 
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Style,  and  thus  impresses  the  facts  more  pleasantly  and  darably  on 
the  attentive  brain.  This  volume  contains  the  facts,  and  halts 
there.  .  Necessarily,  from  its  nature,  a  compilation,  here  and  there 
the  author's  own  opinion  appears,  but  this  occurs  far  too  seldom. 
In  the  description  of  the  various  methods,  which  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  though  excellent  enough  in  its  way,  some  further 
opinion  of  their  accuracy  and  applicability  would  be  welcome.  The 
fact  that  the  effects  of  heat,  compression,  drying,  and  various 
destructive  agents  on  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  noted,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  division  of  the  book  is  fairly  complete.  More 
might  have  been  introduced  with  advantage  on  the  subject  of  the 
blood-plates  and  their  significance.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  blood  in  various 
disorders,  in  the  course  of  which  many  interesting  clinical  examples 
are  given,  many  of  them  including  daily  examination  of  the  blood. 
The  author  has  little  knowledge  of  the  blood  pigments. 


UlustrcUed  Lectures  on  Nursing  and  Hygiene.  By  R  Lawton 
Egberts,  M.D.  Lond.,  etc.,  Lecturer  and  Examiner  to  the  St 
John's  Ambulance  Association.  Second  edition,  pp.  xxii.,  213 ; 
69  Illustrations.     London:  H.  K.  Lewis:  1892. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  certainly  be 
credited  with  the  honour  of  witnessing  a  vast  progress  in  the 
whole  subject  of  the  care  of  the  sick.  Florence  Nightingale's 
work  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East,  and  Dickens's  satire  in  the  slums 
of  London,  awakened  the  conscience  of  the  practical  Briton,  and 
the  managers  of  the  great  hospitals  saw  that  nursing  must  be 
elevated  from  being  the  last  resource  of  an  aged  and  drunken 
charwoman  to  be  a  profession  which  would  engage  the  energies 
of  many  an  idle  lady,  and  give  an  honest  and  creditable  living  to 
the  best  of  the  young  women  of  the  middle  classes.  The  Queen's 
most  wise  dedication  of  her  jubilee  gift  from  the  women  of  Britain 
to  foster  the  progress  of  district  nursing  in  t)he  homes  of  the  sick 
poor  has  been  a  splendid  impetus  to  the  spread  of  this  most  noble 
form  of  charity.  Nursing,  intelligent  and  devoted,  is  now  an 
essential  in  every  hospital,  parish,  and  home,  and  it  must  have  its 
own  literature,  which  is  immense  in  quantity  and  most  varied  in 
quality.  This  work  is  an  excellent  one,  and  does  for  home  and 
district  nursing  what  the  author's  previous  volume  did  for 
ambulance  work.    We  can  recommend  it  most  highly. 


Trattaio  d'Igiene  Puhlica.     Dal  Dottor  Carlg  Ruata,  Professore 
dell'  Universitit  di  Perugia.     Vol.  L     Cittit  di  Castello :  S.  Lapi. 

Treatise  on  Public  Hygiene. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Perugia,  Professor  Ruata  has  devoted  close  attention 
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to  the  qaestion  of  sanitation,  more  especially  as  bearing  on  the 
salubrity  of  his  native  land, — a  subject  of  high  scientific,  humani- 
tarian,  and  patriotic  importance.  The  picturesque  scenery,  climatic 
charms,  and  historic  attractions  of  Italy  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  cause  for  sorrow.  The  "dona  infelice  di  bellezza,"  the  unhappy  gift 
of  beauty  which  Filicaja  so  pathetically  deplored,  is  now  to  be 
ranked  as  a  valuable  element  of  national  emolument  and  prosperity. 
It  has  been  stated  recently  that  the  annual  contribution  to  Italian 
incomes  paid  by  the  well-to-4o  of  all  civilised  nations  amounts  to 
above  £21,000,000,  and  as  the  dasse  agiate  who  exclusively 
and  willingly  pay  this  impost  are  becoming  daily  more  alive  to  the 
imperative  claims  of  correct  sanitation,  and  to  the  inevitable 
penalties  of  the  neglect  of  them,  it  behoves  the  Italian  Government 
and  ruling  classes  to  set  their  house  in  order  at  once  if  they  wish  to 
retain  or  extend  their  present  privileges.  Though  this  point  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  it  is  obviously  subordinate  to  the  physical  and 
consequent  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  30,000,000  that 
constitute  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  This  volume  is  devoted 
to  public  hygiene — the  causes  that  operate  on  the  entire  inhabitants. 
The  author  enters  fully  into  the  question,  and  describes  in  forcible 
terms  the  agencies  of  infective  disease,  and  dwells  much  on  the 
importance  of  preventive  regimen  as  distinguished  from  curative, 
which  latter  he  regards  as  being  too  much  the  scope  of  medical 
energies,  while  the  former  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  profession. 
Treating  of  the  causes  of  infective  maladies,  their  mortality, 
precautional  measures,  preventive  inoculations,  isolation  and 
disinfection,  he  enters  deeply  into  the  topic  of  vaccination,  Jenner 
and  Pasteur's  discoveries,  showing  complete  mastery  of  what  is 
known,  done,  and  said  about  it,  especially  in  England,  America,  and 
Germany.  The  study  of  statistics  in  the  former  country  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion,  that  vaccination  is  infinitely  inferior  to  early  and 
complete  isolation  of  cases,  and  that  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  race  is 
questionable  indeed.  To  this  it  mi^ht  be  alleged  that  Dr  Bnata's 
views  on  this  matter  are  more  of  Taboi'atory  and  libraiy  than  of 
clinical  origin.  Those  of  us  who  have  fought  through  the  epidemic 
of  1871-72  will  clearly  remember  how  few  of  the  vaccinated  died 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  attacked,  and  how  much  fewer 
were  the  recoveries  of  the  non-vaccinated.  Those  of  us  whose 
youthful  recollections  extend  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
cannot  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  large  proportion  of  the  scarred  faces, 
blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes,  the  deformities  and  mutilations 
which'  then  abounded  when  vaccination  was  voluntary  and  often 
omitted,  compared  with  the  aspect  of  the  general  population 
nowadays. 

A  late  esteemed  practitioner  in  East  Stirlingshire  once  told  the 
writer  that  at  his  father's  marriage  there  were  only  three  legs 
pi'esent  in  the  bridal  party.  The  bridegroom  had  lost  both  his  legs 
in  boyhood  from  mortification  after  small-pox ;  Dr  S.  of  Polmont, 
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the  best  man,  had  only  one  leg ;  the  bride,  he  said,  luckily  luid  two 
good  nether  extremities,  and  a  good  tongue  besides. 

After  discussing  the  maladies  that  arise  from  defective  and  over 
alimentation, — pointing  out  that  the  food  of  the  difierent  social 
ranks,  the  roagn  and  bulky  meals  of  the  peasant,  and  the  daintily 
selected  and  concocted  viands  of  the  citizens,  come  to  much  the 
same  results  as  regards  nutrition, — Prof.  Buata  speaks  of  the 
condition  of  the  ''aerial  ocean"  in  which  we  live  as  of  infinitely 
greater  hygienic  import.     Respiration  and  its  influences  on  cii- 
culation  is  discussed  with  reference  to  heart  diseases — in  particular 
to  the  endothelium,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  main  factor  of  cardiac 
degenerations.    "The  left  heart  receives  directly  the  blood  that 
comes  from  the  lungs  after  this  has  absorbed  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  not  only  the  requisite  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  also  all 
these  organic  and  inorganic  principles  that  are  present  in  it.     This 
blood,  frequently  surcharged  with  serious  impurities,  passes  directly 
into  the  two  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  proceeds  therefrom  70 
times  per  minute  on  an  average,  which  makes  100,800  times  in  the 
24  hours.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  absorbed  deleterious 
principles  should  originate  in  these  two  cavities  those  chronic 
inflammatory  processes  which  result  in  alterations  of  the  endothelium 
— alterations  aependent  on  which  are  these  damages  that  we  know 
as  lesions  of  the  valves,  from  which  they  become  unfitted  for  their 
most  important  functions,  with  grave  disturbance  of  the  whole 
circulation  of  the  blood.     "  The  two  right  centres  receive  the  blood 
that  has  traversed  that  exquisite  physico-chemico-biologic  filter, 
in  which  the  deleterious  principles  which  are  found  in  the  arterial 
blood,  introduced  by  the  air  in  the  lungs,  have  been  necessarily 
decomposed  by  active  action  of  the  cellular  operations.     The  blood 
that  arrives  to  the  right  heart  cavities  is  thereby  biologically  pure 
and  innocuous,  whence  is  explicable  their  immunity  compared  with 
the  two  left-heart  cavities."     This  view,  original  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  he  proceeds  to  elaborate  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

He  maintains  that  women  are  much  more  subject  to  heart  disease 
than  men  in  Italy  (in  1889  there  died  of  these  22,533  females  and 
16,159  males);  but  this  he  attributes  to  the  house  life,  in  polluted 
air,  which  is  led  by  the  women,  more  than  to  any  physiological 
aexual  predisposition. 

An  interesting  disquisition  on  the  longevity  and  probability  of 
life  in  Italy  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  sanitary  laws  and 
administration,  which  appear  better  in  intention  than  execution. 
On  this  point  he  quotes  the  lines  of  Dante— 

''  Le  legge  son,  ma  chi  pon  mano  ad  eUe  ?  ^ 
The  laws  exist,  but  who  puts  hand  to  them  7 

In  passing  through  the  piazza  Dr  Buata  may  daily  share  in  the 
benediction  of  the  majestic,  benignant  bronze  pontifl^,  Julius  III., 
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bat  his  opinions  as  regards  Divine  interposition,  the  fixity  of  the 
natural  and  moral  laws,  being  those  of  (George  Combe,  are  in  direct 
antagonism  to  those  held  bj  his  long  deceased  Holiness. 

This  publication,  with  its  wealth  of  information,  close  reasoning;, 
and  vivid  expression,  is  another  important  production  of  the  Italian 
intellect,  which  for  ages  past  has  laid  the  rest  of  Europe  under 
permanent  obligations. 

• 

The  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.  By  John  Goodfellow,  F.R.M.S,, 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hjrgiene  at  the  Bow  and  Bromley 
Institute,  Member  of  the  Socilt^  Fran9ai8e  D'Hygifene,  etc. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co. :  1892. 

The  main  portion  of  this  work  was  originally  contributed  to 
the  Baker's  Record  as  a  series  of  articles,  and  this  was  meant 
more  for  the  public  than  the  profession.  As  published,  however, 
it  is  so  full  of  analytical,  useful,  and  interesting  details,  that  it 
appeals  as  much  to  the  physician  as  to  the  layman. 

The  author,  we  are  glad  to  see,  does  not  hesitate  to  go  into 
technicalities,  and  although  it  may  take  some  hard  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  uninitiated  to  divine  the  true  meaning  of  maltodextrin, 
achroodextrin,  isomers,  and  such  like,  yet  the  general  facts  are  so 
clearly  stated  that  these  terms  should  form  no  real  obstacle  to  the 
mastering  of  the  contents. 

There  are  one  or  two  slips  which  require  correction ;  for  instance, 
solubility  and  difiiisibility  are  not  synonymous  terms,  as  would 
appear  from  the  description  on  page  45,  nor  is  solubility  a  test 
whether  a  substance  has  undergone  digestion  or  not,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  experiments  detailed  on  page  192. 

After  pointing  out  the  important  position  which  bread  holds  in 
the  dietary  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  author  goes  on  to  classify 
foods,  to  explain  the  digestive  processes,  and  to  consider  what  are 
the  constituents  of  a  normal  diet.  Fine  white  bread  does  not  con- 
tain these  constituents  in  the  proper  proportion ;  whole-meal  bread 
is  a  little  more  suitable,  while  some  oi  the  special  malted  breads  are 
superior  to  both  the  other  varieties,  in  that  they  contain  more 
proteid  material  with  proportionately  less  waste. 

Discussing  the  reasons  why  ordinary  whole-meal  bread  is  not  a 
perfect  food,  he  gives  the  following : — (1.)  It  yields  too  little  pro- 
teid to  the  body ;  (2.)  It  yields  a  surplus  of  carbo-hydrate  material ; 
(3.)  It  is  deficient  in  fat,  and  (4)  in  mineral  matter.  He  remarks, 
however,  that  if  the  bran  of  the  meal  be  very  finely  ground  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  are  raised  almost  to  the  necessary  level. 
On  careful  consideration,  and  after  stating  reasons  too  long  to 
quote,  he  concludes  that  finely  ground  whole  bread  may  be  of 
special  value  to  those  who  iSuffer  from  constipation,  or  who  are  in- 
clined to  obesity,  to  nursing  mothers,  or  those  who  are  enceinte^  to 
those  who  have  bad  teeth,  and  to  children  inclined  to  be  rickety. 
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Many  interesting  details  are  given  about  the  different  flaTours  of 
bread,  "  nuttj,"  sweet,  or  soar,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  sourness 
of  Scotch  bread,  it  appears,  is  due  to  the  bacterium  lactis. 

A  well-written,  useful  book,  it  will  repay  perusal. 


Catechism  Series.    Physiology,  Part  I.,  Chiefly  Histology.    Edin- 
burgh :  E.  &  S.  Livingstone  :  1892. 

The  publication  of  such  books  must  indicate  a  demand  for  them. 
Such  a  demand  is  the  most  severe  comment  on  the  present  system 
of  examination.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  pass  on  the  Know- 
ledge to  be  obtained  from  such  a  Catechism  Series,  it  means  that 
the  examiners  are  unfit  for  their  duty. 

Even  did  the  volume  bear  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  phy- 
siologist it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  the  method  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  physiological 
science.  Obviously,  however,  it  is  merely  a  compilation  from  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  its  use  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
student. 


The  Study  of  Animal  Life,     By  J.  Abthur  Thomson,  MA. 

London  :  John  Murray :  1892. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of  University  Extension  Manuals 
edited  by  Professor  Knight,  and  designed  to  serve  as  text-books  for 
classes  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  that  movement.  Mr  Thomson 
has  discharged  his  task  with  much  skill.  He  has  laboured  under 
the  very  obvious  disadvantage  of  having  a  very  wide  subject  to 
discuss,  but  for  the  most  part  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  his 
difficulties  with  credit  Ferhaps  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  will 
be  found  to  lie  in  its  style.  The  author  writes  with  ''  a  flowing 
pen,"  and  many  of  his  illustrations  are  apt  and  to  the  point  The 
student  in  this  manual  is  invited  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
animal  world,  and  though  here  and  there  the  prospect  before  him 
may  be  a  little  vague,  even  when  seen  through  Mr  Thomson's 
glasses,  he  cannot  but  enjoy  the  variety  and  wealth  of  living  details 
to  which  his  guide  seeks  to  direct  attention.  The  book  should  be 
a  popular  manual  with  students  and  general  readers.  It  will  serve 
admirably  aai  an  introduction,  not  too  deep  and  not  too  erudite,  to 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  studies — ^that  of  the  science  of  life. 


Microscopical  Observations  on  the  Hasmotozoon  of  Malaria^  with 
an  Appendix  containing  a  series  of  Plates  of  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions.  By  Surgeon  Patrick  Hehir,  M.D.,  F.RS.E 
Madras :  Higginootham  &  Co. 

Surgeon  Patrick  Hehir  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
furnished  us  with  a  capital  confirmation  of  Laveran  and  Oolgi's 
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hjrpwf^Asia  of  the  choriuttii:  viiii ;  bat  it  is  aafbrtuiate  that  is  tbi9 
inatam.'Q  a  mictwcopii:  examinatnoo  of  tha  placenta  was  doC  maiie. 
Th«»  are  then  two  [Kinsible  eciolo^iotl  fautora  on  Ch«  part  of  the 
mother:  these  are--tU«  circaiatiuu  of  a  vitiated  bltMd  in  the 
maCenial  portion  of  the  pI;Kenta.  add  the  aboonnal  tunnaUtin  l'C 
that  structure  on  aocoaQC  of  a  diaeased  state  of  the  aerotina  cun- 
aeqaent  apon  chrouic  eDdometrttis. 

It  is  pooaible  to  suppoiie  thiit  the  stractaral  change  ia  tiie 
maternal  part  of  the  placenta  nj  hzhi  be  k  great  as  to  caB;je  otetmc- 
tkm  to  (he  circulation  in  the  fwtal  part,  and  so  lead  to  dropaj  of  i: 
andof  the  foetus;  but  in  the  ah^enve  of  direct  ptvwf  from  oiicioKopic 
examinatioD  this  hvpt'thi^is  must  be  Uxiked  apun  a$  wrjr  doabc^uL 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  matemal  morbid  states  abov«  named  .tec 
in  a  bio-chemical  vay  u|>t>u  the  fitu^  indue  lu^  in  it  diseased 
pnxwsses  which  are  the  causes  of  the  dr^ifej-.     These  procesae«  we 
tnaj  suppoee  to  be  due  to  Che  fact  tbitt  an  impure  or  insufficietiilv 
noorishiD^  blood  ts  supplied  to  the  fcetus.  or  that  throu^b  inter- 
ference with  the  excreCotT  (unctions  of  the  placenta,  a  hjdrKniik 
or  otherwise  abnormal  ct>udilion  of  the  Ketal  blood  ia  aot  up  anv' 
maintained.     Viichow  (^No.  30\  for  instance.  thoui:ht  that  in  sotu 
obscure  waj  rheumatism  or  svphilis  in  the  mother  set  up  vartou 
tQQammaCitr7  states  in  the  t'cMus.  amoiiirst  which  was  endocarditi;- 
whioh  led  to  a  cardiac  anomaljr  which  in  a  mechauical  war  caose- 
the  dropsy.    This  explanation  may  prove  lo  be  correct  in  sum 
cases ;  but  it  seems  more  proluble  tliat  the  fcetal  chai^  induce 
id  a  bloxl  oue,  and  that  it  produces  the  dropsy  io  a  chemic. 
ra:her  than  in  a  mechanical  way — that,  in  fact,  the  dtopey 
cachectic  and  not  congestive  or  inflammatory  in  orti:in.     AVbat 
the  osnal  nature  of  the  cachectic  stuCe  of  the  fcetal  blood  must  f 
the  prt^sent  be  doubtful ;  it  ia  possible  that  it  may  be  hydrwn 
or  anemic,  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  KJebs  and  Siiiiger,  leukauuic. 
it  be  grauted  that  foetal  leukiemia  exists  aiid  is  the  cause  of  (ver 
dropsy,  it  ia  necessary  also  to  grant  that  it  ditl'ers  in  many  respec' 
bat  chiefly  in  de^^'ee,  from  that  disease  as  it  is  found  in  adu) 
^^an^'er  noted  vitb  regard  to  his  specimen  tltat  tlie  leukaemia  m* 
have  developed  very  rapiiUy,  for  the  appearances  fotuid  were  li 
St  advanced  stage  in  the  adulL     This  fact  m 
why  it  is  that  geoeral  dropsy  is  only  occasiooa' 
enksemia  affects  the  growu-up  individual 
I  support  of  the  cachectic  origin  of  fii'lal  dropeji' 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  ascitic  fluid  in  •    ^ 
66  b).     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proport 
exceedingly  small,  and  if  we  accept  Kuuebe) 
per  cent,  albumen  aod  below  it  always  iudica 
,'  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  iu  this  c^ 
I  was  a  blood  dropsy.     The  thin-walled  state 
vhicb  has  been  observed  may  still  further  h: 
M(.  Ar<A.fiirKli>i.  iltd.,  xxav.  p.  1, 188S. 
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hyperplasia  of  the  chorionic  viUi ;  bat  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  this 
instance  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  placenta  was  not  made. 
There  are  then  two  possible  etiological  factors  on  the  part  of  the 
mother:  these  are — the  circulation  of  a  vitiated  blood  in  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  the  abnormal  formation  of 
that  structure  on  account  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  serotina  con- 
sequent upon  chronic  endometritiB. 

It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  the  structural  change  in  tlie 
maternal  part  of  the  placenta  might  be  so  great  as  to  cause  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  the  foetal  part,  and  so  lead  to  dropsy  of  it 
and  of  the  foetus;  but  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  from  microscopic 
examination  this  hypothesis  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  doubtful. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  maternal  morbid  states  above  named  act 
in  a  bio-chemical  way  upon  the  fatus,  inducing  in  it  diseased 
processes  which  are  the  causes  of  the  dropsy.  These  processes  we 
may  suppose  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  an  impure  or  insufficiently 
nourishing  blood  is  supplied  to  the  foetus,  or  that  through  inter- 
ference with  the  excretory  functions  of  the  placenta,  a  hydrsemic 
or  otherwise  abnormal  condition  of  the  foetal  blood  is  set  up  and 
maintained.  Virchow  (No.  30),  for  instance,  thought  that  in  some 
obscure  way  rheumatism  or  syphilis  in  the  mother  set  up  various 
inflammatory  states  in  the  foetus,  amongst  which  was  endocarditis, 
which  led  to  a  cardiac  anomaly  which  in  a  mechanical  way  caused 
the  dropsy.  This  explanation  may  prove  to  be  correct  in  some 
cases ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  foetal  change  induced 
is  a  blood  one,  and  that  it  produces  the  dropsy  in  a  chemical 
rather  than  in  a  mechanical  way — that,  in  fact,  the  dropsy  is 
cachectic  and  not  congestive  or  inflammatory  in  origin.  What  is 
the  usual  nature  of  the  cachectic  state  of  the  foetal  blood  must  for 
the  present  be  doubtful ;  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  hydrsbmic 
or  anaemic,  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  Klebs  and  Sanger,  leukeemic.  If 
it  be  granted  that  foetal  leukaemia  exists  and  is  the  cause  of  foetal 
dropsy,  it  is  necessary  also  to  grant  that  it  differs  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  degi*ee,  from  that  disease  as  it  is  found  in  adults. 
Sanger  noted  with  regard  to  his  specimen  that  the  leukaemia  must 
have  developed  very  rapidly,  for  the  appearances  found  were  like 
those  of  the  most  advanced  stage  in  the  adult.  This  fact  may 
serve  to  explain  why  it  is  that  general  dropsy  is  only  occasionally 
met  with  when  leukaemia  affects  the  grown-up  individual 

As  evidence  in  support  of  the  cachectic  origin  of  foetal  dropsy,  I 
may  adduce  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  ascitic  fluid  in  my 
second  case  (No.  66  6).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proportion 
of  proteids  was  exceedingly  small,  and  if  we  accept  Runeberg's 
statement  that  '3  per  cent,  albumen  and  below  it  always  indicates 
hydraemic  ascites,^  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  in  this  case, 
at  any  rate,  there  was  a  blood  dropsy.  The  thin-walled  state  of 
the  bloodvessels  which  has  been  observed  may  still  further  have 

1  Deta,  Arch,  fur  KHn,  Med,,  xxxiv.  p.  1,  1883. 
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^  favoured  the  occurrence  of.  dropsy.  Dareste's  experiments  seem 
I  also  to  support  this  view,  although  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  permis- 
^  sible  to  draw  deductions  concerning  the  mammalian  foetus  from 
j   what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  chick.     It  may,  however,  be 

borne  in  mind  that  the  artificially  produced  dropsy  in  Dareste's 

cases  was  an  anaemic  one. 

^  Conclusion. 

It  may  then  be  said,  that  whilst  in  some  cases  of  foetal  dropsy 
there  existed  an  adequate  cause  in   the  foetus  itself,  in  most 

)>  instances  the  disease  was  due  to  a  chain  of  factors,  having  a 
cachectic  state  of  the  mother  at  one  end  and  a  blood  disease  of 
the  foetus  at  the  other,  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  uteriue  mucosa 

L  and  placenta  intervening. 
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disGOTery  of  the  hnmotosoon  of  malaruu  After  having  given  » 
short  histoty  of  the  discovery  of  the  parasite,  he  describes  a  method 
of  investigation  he  adopted,  and  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on 
the  precautions  necessary  in  the  examination  of  blood,  and  he  thet) 
goes  on  to  summarize  the  information  he  has  obtained  after  examin- 
ing 3281  slide  preparations  of  malarial  blood,  of  which  1102  were 
stained.  As  the  average  time  taken  for  one  observation  was  33| 
minutes,  the  amount  of  labour  represented  in  these  investigations 
has  been  very  great.  The  author  believes  in  the  diagnostic  im- 
portance of  the  hsemotozoon  of  malaria,  and  its  clinical  value  in 
making  an  early  diagnosis  of  remittent  from  enteric  fever,  and  he 
also  believes  that  it  will  be  of  value  in  diagnosing  the  less  marked 
forms  of  malarial  enlargement  of  internal  organs  without  symptoms, 
also  certain  cases  of  intermittent  hsematuria,  malarial  ayaentery, 
neuralgia,  etc. 

Legal  Handyhook  on  the  Lwncucy  Law  in  its  Bdaiion  to  Custody  of 
the  Person,  an  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  lAinacy  Acts  1890  and 
1891.*  By  Daniel  Chamier.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson  & 
Co.:  1892. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  explain  the  regulations  of  the 
new  Lunacy  Act  for  the  benefit  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  make 
a  direct  study  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  explanations  are  clearly 
stated,  and  as  far  as  we  know  are  correct  Luckily,  Scotland  has 
escaped  the  foolish  enactment  which  has  heaped  such  a  gprievous 
buraen  upon  the  officers  of  the  English  Asylums  without  being  of 
the  slightest  advantage  to  any  human  being.  Mr  Chamier  gives  as 
an  appendix  selected  criticisms  on  the  working  of  the  Lunacy  Acta 
by  medical  superintendents  of  burgh  and  count]r  asylums.  All 
bewail  the  senseless  amount  of  clerical  work  involved  in  the 
numerous  compulsory  returns,  entries  in  case-books,  certifications, 
and  recertifications.  This  new  Lunacy  legislation  was  the  ontcome 
of  some  sensational  trials  and^'Sirme^^i^nsational  novels.  The  ap- 
parent design  was  to  prevent  people&^9!ie  unjustly  detained 
as  lunatics,  although  there  was  no  proof  thatS«i(^  an  abuse  had 
ever  existed.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  surprisingnmn  to  consider 
how  rare  it  was  for  any  sane  person  to  be  committed, as  a  lunatic, 
much  less  detained  for  any  time.  On  the  other  hald,  when  one 
remembers  how  frequently  innocent  people  have  been'tvnnd  guilty 
in  ordinary  courts  of  law,  one  might  have  expected  that  precaution- 
ary legislation  should  have  been  directed  against  judges  alrt  jfwufig^ 
instead  of  against  medical  practitioners  and  medical  superin- 
tendents. As  Dr  A.  Law  Wade  observea. — "  Our  legislators  are 
attempting  a  vain  task — namely,  to  secure  tnat  no  sane  man  should 
ever  be  mistaken  for  a  lunatic.  As  well  may  they  try  to  secure  in 
criminal  law  that  no  innocent  person  should  ever  be  suspected  or 
accused  of  crime.     The  object  should  be  to   insure  that  no  sane 
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person  should  be  unnecessarily  detained,  and  this  is  just  what  is 
not  insured." 

'We  see  little  chance  of  these  oppressive  and  insulting  enactments 
being  modified  or  repealed.  They  show  how  little  political  influ- 
ence is  possessed  by  the  medical  profession ;  and  should  the  mem- 
bers returned  by  the  Universittes  be  abolished,  as  is  threatened 
amongst  coming  reforms,  medical  men  will  have  tewer  means  than 
ever  of  having  their  just  claims  stated  in  Parliament. 


The  Mediterranean  Shores  of  America.  Southern  California :  Its 
Climaiicy  Physical^  and  Meteorological  Conditions.  By  P.  C* 
Remondino,  M.D.  Fully  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London  : 
F.  A.  Davis  Co. :  1892. 

ACCORDINQ  to  Dr  Bemondino,  California  possesses  no  less  than 
six  varieties  of  climate,  and  it  must  be  a  remarkably  fine  health 
resort.  We  have  a  purely  insular  climate,  a  peninsular  climate,  a 
coaBt  climate,  a  foot-hill  and  valley  climate,  a  mountain  climate  up 
to  an  altitude  of  9000  ft.,  and,  lastly,  a  desert  climate,  varving  in 
altitude  from  360  ft.  below  sea-level  to  2500  ft.  above.  Any  one 
wishing  a  brief  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  climatology  of 
Southern  California  will  find  them  accurately  stated  in  this  booL 
As  a  health  resort  for  phthisical  patients,  it  would  seem  that  this 
coootry  is  admirably  adapted. 


International  Medical  Magazine.  A  Monthly,  devoted  to  Medical 
and  Surgical  Science.  Edited  by  JuDSON  Daland,  M.D. 
Vol  I.,  ifo.  1,  February  1892.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  magazine  run  by  the  publishers,  who  say  in  the 
preface  that  "  the  need  of  a  monthly  journal,  whose  dignified  tone, 
liberal  international  spirit,  and  practical  teachings  shall  clearly 
reflect  the  best  thought  and  work  of  the  medical  world,  has  long 
been  recognised."  Ihe  contents  in  this,  the  first,  volume  comprise 
seven  original  papers,  all  by  Americans,  of  which  the  one  entitled 
"  Observations  on  *  Koch's  Lymph,' "  by  Joseph  Jones,  is  as  interest- 
ing as  any,  seven  clinical  lectures — fave  delivered  by  Americans, 
two  by  Frenchmen — on  various  subjects,  and  numerous  notes  and 
reviews  on  current  medical  topics.  The  journal  is  well  got  up,  and 
the  charts  and  illustrations  neatly  printed.  A  note  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  announces  that  all  manuscript  will  be  liberally  com- 
pensated for,  which  may  tend  to  make  this,  the  latest "  International,'^ 
a  success. 
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MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


MEDIOO-CHIRURGICAL   SOCIETY   OF    EDINBURGH. 

8E3SION  LXXI. — ^MEETING  X. 
Wedfiudayy  Itt  June  1892. — Mr  Joseph  Bell,  PresiderUf  in  the  Chair, 

I.  Exhibition  of  Patients. 

1.  Dr  John  Tfiomson  showed — (a.)  One  of  the  cases  of  congenital 
LABYNGEAL  STBIDOR  about  wbich  his  paper  was  written;  unfor- 
tunately it  was  the  least  typical  of  his  cases.  The  infant,  a  girl, 
aged  eleven  weeks,  had  been  noticed  to  breathe  in  a  noisy  way  since 
a  week  after  birth.  The  '* stridor"  was  less  loud  than  in  the  other 
cases  seen,  and  the  intermissions  were  longer  and  more  frequent. 
The  noise  was,  however,  fairly  typical  when  it  was  present,  and  it 
varied  under  different  conditions  just  as  in  more  marked  cases. 

(b,)  A  little  girl,  aged  a  year  and  eight  months,  with  unequal 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES,    the   right   lower   limb 

being  a  thii*d  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  left ;  the  right  thigh  one 
inch,  and  the  right  calf  one  quarter  inch  larger  in  circumference 
than  the  same  parts  on  the  other  side.  The  child  was  otherwise 
remarkably  well  developed,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  quite 
symmetrical.  The  difference  was  first  noticed  about  a  year  ago. 
The  temperature,  consistence,  strength,  and  reflexes  of  the  two 
lower  limbs  seemed  the  same.  The  case  was  regarded  as  probably 
one  of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  right  limb. 

2.  Dr  Shaw  M'Laren  showed  a  tumour  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
patient  from  whom  it  had  been  removed. 

II.  Exhibition  of  Specimen. 

Dr  P.  iPBride  showed  a  tumour  removed  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  ihe  right  vocal  cord. 

III.  Exhibition  of  Preparation. 

Dr  W,  Allan  Jamieson  showed  specimens  of  various  soaps,  and 
remarked,  that  in  an  age  when  the  word  "  Soap  "  meets  the  eye 
at  every  turn,  and  when  a  well-known  firm  of  soap-makers  could 
announce  that  they  had  spent  in  one  year  more  than  £120,000 
in  advertising,  it  was  especially  needful  that  the  kind  employed 
should  be  that  which  is  suited  to  the  skin.  It  has  been  shown  that 
many  of  the  soaps  in  common  use  are  alkaline  ones,  and  as  such  are 
injurious.  The  superfatted  soap  introduced  by  Unna  is  excellent, 
yet  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  have  to  go  to  Germany 
to  get  our  soap.    At  my  suggestion  Messre  Duncan  &  Fiockhart 
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have  prepared,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr  D.  B.  Dott,  a  soap 
which  is  certainly  superior  to  any  superfatted  soap  which  I  have 
tried.  This,  registered  as  " Bavmol  superfatted  skin  soap*'*  is  made 
of  the  purest  fat,  contains  no  cocoa-nut  oil,  nor  any  objectionable 
ingredient,  and  is  not  only  perfectly  neutral,  but  is  superfatted  to 
the  extent  of  three  per  cent.  It  will  be  found  to  keep  well,  to  be 
most  pleasant  in  use,  reasonable  in  price,  and  for  all  toilet  purposes 
perfect,  but  "it  won't  wash  clothes."  As  shaving  has  again  by 
revolution  of  time  come  into  fashion,  Messrs  Duncan  &  Flockhart 
have  prepared  a  suitable  stick.  But  a  soda  soap  like  this  does  not 
cleanse  the  skin  as  one  with  a  potash  basis  does.  I  have  here  a 
superfatted  potash  soap,  which  in  diseased  conditions  demanding 
the  employment  of  a  soap  to  remove  adventitious  products  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  cleanses  the  skin,  yet  after  its  use  the 
surface  remains  soft,  smooth,  and  polished.  It  is  a  semi-solid  soap, 
but  Buzzi  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  fluid  soaps,  and  here  are 
two  fluid  soaps  prepared  by  the  same  firm — one  neutral,  one 
superfatted  with  lanoline.  The  neutral  is  clear  and  limpid,  the 
superfatted  a  trifle  cloudy.  Should  an  alkaline  soap  be  desiderated, 
then  one  can  with  ease  be  prepared  by  adding  four  per  cent,  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  thus  a  soap  of  definite  and  mild 
alkalinity  is  obtained.  Such  an  one  resembles  Hebra's  alkaline 
soap  spirit,  but  possesses  many  advantages  over  that  rather  crude 
compound.  These  soaps  have  the  superiority  over  solid  ones  that 
an  exact  quantity  can  be  used.  They  are  serviceable  in  carrying 
out  the  new  soap  treatment  as  contrasted  with  the  old.  The  old 
consisted  in  removing  by  a  strong  alkaline  soap  all  the  crusts,  scales, 
or  debris,  but  along  with  this  the  lubricating  fat  of  the  skin,  then 
replacing  the  latter  by  an  astringent  and  oleaginous  salve.  The 
modern  consists  in  incorporating  with  a  neutral  or  superfatted 
soap — hard,  soft,  or  fluid — the  desired  ingredient,  and  applying  this, 
plain  or  diluted,  to  the  skin.  As  an  example  I  have  here  a  fluid 
tar  soap,  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
armamentarium  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis.  For  an  infinity  of 
other  kinds  I  must  refer  you  to  the  writings  of  Unna,  EichhofT,  and 
Buzzi. 

IV.  Original  Communications. 
1.   Dt  p.  M'Bride  read  his  paper  on  some   questions   with 

REGARD    TO    TUBERCULOSIS   OF    THE    UPPER    AIR    PASSAGES,    which 

appeared  at  page  119  of  this  Journal. 

Dr  W,  Allan  Jamieson  congratulated  Dr  M'Biide  on  his  remark- 
ably able  and  lucid  paper.  Personally  he  had  comparatively  little 
experience  of  tubercular  affections  of  mucous  surfaces.  He  had 
seen  the  hard  palate  sometimes,  the  gums,  especially  of  the  upper 
jaw,  frequently  attacked  by  lupus.  In  the  latter  region  there  were 
apt  to  be  exuberant  granulations  and  superficial  ulcers.  The 
condition  was  an  obstinate  one,  the  unhealthy  secretions  of  the 
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mouth  combined  with  the  disturbance  caused  by  mastication  baffled 
eflTorts  at  cure.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  however,  offered  many 
analogies  to  that  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  skin  was  very  rare  in  his  experience.  It  tended  to  ulcerate 
rapidly ;  this  he  thought  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli 
were  abundant  as  compared  with  lupus.  Their  quantity  rather 
than  their  quality  seemed  the  chief  cause  of  the  differelices  which 
undoubtedly  existed  between  miliary  tuberculosis  and  lupus  of  the 
skin.  Lupus  vulgaris,  though  met  with  elsewhere,  was  found 
chiefly  primarily  on  exposed  parts,  and  on  regions  which  were  the 
most  vascular, — the  face,  hands,  and  feet  There  the  bacillus  had 
a  more  congenial  soil  than  in  situations  where  the  skin  was 
normally  more  anaemic  Ulceration  did  not  occur  unless  there  was 
solution  of  continuity  on  the  surface,  and  then  was  due  to  the 
access  of  pyogenic  organisms.  Lupus  verrucosus  was  the  most 
superficial  of  the  forms  constituting  the  lupus  family,  then  came 
lupus  vulgaris,  and,  lastly,  the  tuberculous  gumma  commencing 
deep  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  Of  all  varieties  the  warty  was 
the  one  most  plainly  due  to  local  infection.  It  was  seen  in 
washerwomen,  in  those  coming  in  contact  with  tuberculous  sputa 
from  phthisical  patients,  etc.,  starting  in  such  often  on  the  knuckles, 
and  so  apt  to  fissure. 

Dr  ATKenzU  Johnston  said  that  he  thought  Dr  M^Bride'a  paper 
one  of  very  great  interest,  and  one  which  supplied  much  food  for 
thought  He  entirely  agreed  with  all  that  was  said  in  it  as  to  the 
identity  of  lupus  and  tuberculosis,  and  also  as  to  the  well-marked 
clinical  differences  exhibited  by  them,  which,  doubtless,  were  suffi- 
cient reason  for  maintaining  the  nomenclature  as  at  present  He 
had  been  much  interested  in  Dr  M*Bride's  remarks  on  the  frequent 
absence  of  essential  ulceration  in  lupus.  This  was  not  quite  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  other  writers,  and  he  should  like  to 
reserve  his  judgment  for  the  present  on  this  point  In  future 
he  hoped  to  examine  his  cases  while  keeping  this  suggestion  in 
mind.  With  reference  to  the  gi'eater  frequency  of  lupus  in  the 
nose  and  of  tuberculosis  in  the  larynx,  Dr  M'Bride  had  suggested 
that  this  might  be  due  to  anatomical  differences  in  the  r^ons 
under  consideration.  He  would  like  to  offer  as  a  suggestion,  that 
it  might  be  due  to  physical  conditions  affecting  the  multiplication 
of  the  bacilli  rather  than  to  anatomical  conditions.  In  the  larynx, 
the  moisture  and  warmth,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the 
secretions,  were  just  those  conditions  which  facilitated  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  organism,  and  it  was  in  this  region  that 
lupus  was  most  rare  and  tuberculosis  relatively  most  frequent.  In 
the  nose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  play  of  the  atmosphere  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  part  dry  and  cooler,  and  the  greater  ease 
with  which  the  secretions  are  dried  up  or  removed  in  this  situation 
is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  bacilli,  and  in  this  region 
lupus  is  relatively  most  common.     He  therefore  suggested  that 
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the  nearer  the  surface  and  the  more  exposed  the  part  is  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  the  appearance  of 
lupus  rather  than  of  tuberculosis.  As  mentioned  by  Dr  Jamieson, 
in  lupus  the  bacilli  are  numerically  fewer  than  in  tuberculosis,  while 
in  other  respects  similar,  and  this  would  seem  to  lend  some 
support  to  his  theory. 

Dt  M'Bride  briefly  replied,  and  thanked  the  members  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  his  paper  was  received. 

# 

2.  Dr  John  Thomson  read  his  paper  on  conoekital  laryngeal 
STRIDOR  (infantile  RESPIRATORY  SPASM),  which  appears  at  page 
205  of  this  Journal 

Dr  M^Bride  described  a  case  of  this  kind  which  he  had  seen  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  which  he  assumed  to  be  a  disease 
etiologically  similar  to  larjmgismus,  and  therefore  probably  a 
result  of  cortical  irritation.  True,  there  are  differences,  but 
there  is  also  a  difference  between  the  ages  at  which  the  con- 
ditions are  met  with,  and  Semon  and  Horsley  have  shown  that  the 
cortical  respiratory  representation  is  more  marked  in  young  than 
in  more  mature  animals.  Dr  M'Bride  begged  to  doubt  whether 
laryngismus  ever  occurs  during  sleep,  and  quoted  experiments  by 
Hooper,  Horsley,  and  Semon,  on  stimulation  of  the  laryngeal 
nerves  during  ansesthosia.  Dr  M'Bride,  on  the  whole,  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  disease  was  similar  in  etiology 
to  laryngismus,  although  differing  clinically,  and  exactly  like  the 
inspiratory  spasm  of  adults,  of  which  Dr  M'Bride  had  observed 
several  cases. 

Dr  James  Ritchie  said  that  he  felt  specially  interested  in  Dr 
Thomson's  paper,  because  although  he  had  seen  very  few  cases 
resembling  those  described  this  evening,  one  case  had  caused  him 
some  anxiety.  He  was  summoned  hurriedly  to  see  a  child,  age 
about  three  months,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  laryngismus 
stridulus.  Prior  to  this  attack  the  mother  thought  that  breathing 
had  been  quite  natural,  but  for  fully  a  year  afterwards  there  was 
almost  constant  laryngeal  stridor  varying  in  degree,  aggravated  by 
catarrh  of  chest  or  digestive  organs.  Although  stridor  was  very 
marked,  the  child  seemed  to  bd  quite  comfortable.  Dr  Bitchi^ 
thought  that  the  pathology  of  these  cases  consisted  in  a  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerve  centres  along  with  a  certain  amount  of 
peripheral  irritation,  and  that  as  the  tensors  and  adductors  of  the 
vocal  cords  are  stronger  than  the  abductors,  inspiratory  spasm 
resulted. 

Dr  James  Carmiduul  had  been  much  interested  in  Dr  Thomson's 
paper.  He  regretted  very  much,  however,  that  the  cases  on  which 
the  paper  was  based  had  not  been  read.  He  therefore  had  not  the 
data  from  which  to  offer  any  criticism  of  them.  With  reference  to 
the  baby  just  exhibited  by  Dr  Thomson,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  cursory  examination  of  it,  and  concluded  that  we  had  to 
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deal  with  a  more  or  less  continuous  or  tonic  spasm  of  the  laiyngeal 
muscles.  He  observed,  however,  that  while  the  child  was  at  the 
breast  the  spasm  apparently  ceased,  as  there  was  then  no  stridor 
audible.  The  child  was  evidently  of  neurotic  disposition  and 
tendency,  as  the  mother  during  her  girlhood  had  been  subject  to 
hysteria.  The  mother  also  stated  that  a  fortnight  ago  the  chUd  had 
a  fit,  which  from  her  description  was  attended  with  tonic  contraction 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  generally,  during  which  the  breathing 
stopped  and  the  child  became  more  or  less  livid.  He  had  always 
felt  some  difficulty  in  classifying  such  cases  as  those  described,  differ- 
ing as  they  did  in  some  of  their  clinical  features  from  typical  laryngis- 
mus. The  age  of  the  child  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  spasm  were 
elements  of  distinction  in  most  cases,  but  he  had  in  his  recollection 
one  child  during  the  dentitional  period,  who  was  brought  to  him 
with  typical  laryngismus,  tonic  spasm  coming  on  at  irregular 
intervsds  with  absence  of  stridulous  respiration  between  the 
attacks.  In  this  child,  however,  during  the  progress  of  the  case 
the  spasm  assumed  a  different  nature,  being  tonic  and  more  or  less 
continuous  with  stridor,  very  much  as  in  the  baby  that  had  been 
exhibited  to  the  Society.  It  seemed  that  all  the  physicians  who 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  these  cases  were  agreed  that, 
pathologicidly  speaking,  in  typical  laryngismus  and  in  laryngeal 
stridor  we  had  to  deal  with  a  similar  state,  that  the  disease  was 
essentially  neurotic,  in  its  nature  depending  on  functional  derange- 
ment or  instability  of  the  nerve  centre.  This  being  the  case,  he 
thought  we  should  hesitate  before  we  assumed,  from  variation  in 
clinical  features,  that  we  had  a  distinct  disease  to  deal  with.  He 
was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  we  were  warranted  in  classing  all  these 
cases  under  the  general  term  laryngismus.  As  in  other  nervous 
affections,  similarity,  even  identity,  of  pathological  state  were  not 
inconsistent  with  variations  in  clinical  features  modified  probably 
by  the  age  of  the  child. 

Dr  MKemie  Johnston  said  that  a  condition  similar  to  that 
described  might  be  occasionally  noticed  in  any  healthy  infant.  It 
was  generally  observed  after  a  fit  of  crying,  or  some  form  of  emotion, 
and  was  probably  due  to  a  want  of  the  proper  balance  of  power 
between  the  abductors  and  adductors  of  the  glottis.  He  wished 
to  ask  Dr  Thomson  if  he  did  not  think  that  this  was  a  temporary 
form  of  the  more  permanent  condition  met  with  in  his  cases. 
It  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  persistence  of  the  affection, 
and  he  doubted  whether  it  could  be  produced  by  any  local 
cause. 

Dr  Thomson  thanked  the  members  of  the  Society  for  their  recep- 
tion of  his  paper.  He  did  not  agree  with  Dr  M*Bride  and  Dr 
James  Bitchie  in  thinking  that  the  recurrent  spasm  was  necessarily 
produced  by  the  presence  of  some  cortical  irritation,  but  thought  it 
much  more  likely  that  the  want  of  co-ordination  was  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  higher  controlling  centres  were  backward  in 
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t]ieir  development,  and  that  this  interfered  with  their  having  full 
control  of  the  lower  reflex  ones.  He  also  did  not  think  that  the 
mere  difference  in  age  could  account  at  all  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  symptoms  of  the  cases  under  consideration  and  those  of 
laryngismus.  He  had  seen  lately  a  case  of  real  laryngismus  in  a 
very  young  infant,  and  the  symptoms  were  just  like  those  in  an 
older  child.  He  disagreed  with  the  inferences  which  Dr  Carmichael 
liad  diBwn  from  some  statements  which  the  mother  of  the  infant 
shown  had  made,  and  thought  that,  on  more  careful  inquiry,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  "  fits  "  the  child  was  said  to  have  had  were  really 
only  manifestations  of  acute  indigestion  from  injudicious  feeding. 
Se  quite  agreed  with  Dr  M'Kenzie  Johnston  that  healthy  children 
often  made  a  crowing  sound  with  inspiration  when  excited,  very 
like  that  of  the  condition  described, — just  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  bear  some. adults  stammer  when  they  were  excited,  who  never 
did  so  at  any  other  time. 

3.  JDr  C,  Templenian  read  his  paper  on  two  hundred  and  fifty 

CASES  OF  suffocation  OF  INFANTS. 

Dr  Henry  D.  LUtlefohn  complimented  Dr  Templeman  on  his 
paper,  and  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  this 
form  of  infantile  mortality.  While  the  authorities  might,  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  slackness  in 
dealing  with  cases,  it  must  be  remembered  that  too  often  the  evi- 
dence, even  where  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  deceased  is 
granted,  is  imperfect,  and  the  medical  man  finds  himself  unable  to 
speak  with  decision  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  death.  So  far  as  his 
experience  went  in  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood,  the  Crown 
always  ordered  a  prosecution— ;/£rs<,  where  a  mother  while  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  went  deliberately  to  bed  with  her  infant 
after  being  duly  warned  as  to  the  risk  of  so  doing ;  and,  second, 
where  the  body  of  the  deceased  showed  marked  evidence  of 
pressure.  The  excellent  statement  of  Dr  Templeman  would 
undoubtedly  have  the  salutary  effect  of  drawing  public  and 
official  attention  to  this  increasing  source  of  mortality  in  the 
young. 

Ih  Templeman  thanked  the  Society  for  the  favourable  manner 
in  which  his  paper  had  been  received.  In  reply  to  Dr  littlejohn's 
criticism  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  local  officials,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  they  acted  in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  the  Crown  authorities.  What  he  desired  to  emphasize  in  his 
paper  was,  that  if  the  law  was  powerless  to  cope  with  such  cases 
as  some  of  those  described,  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace 
them. 
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PERISCOPE. 
MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  William  Craig,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Soigeoss' 

HaU,  etc,  etc 

Incompatibles  of  Antipyrin. — ^The  Phamtdceutische  CegUral- 
blatt,  No.  29,  1892,  gives  the  following  incompatibles  of  antipyrin, 
which  precipitate  the  antipyrin  from  a  concentrated  solution : — 
1.  Concentrated  solations  of  carbolic  acid ;  2.  Tannic  acid  and 
preparations  containing  it ;  3.  Tincture  of  iodine ;  4  The  chlorides 
of  mercury. 

The  following  substances  also  decompose  antipyrin  when 
triturated  with  it: — 1.  Calomel  forms  with  antipyrin  a  toxic 
combination;  2.  Antipyrin  is  decomposed  when  rubbed  with 
beta-naphthol ;  3.  With  chloral  antipyrin  forms  an  oleaginons 
liquid ;  4  With  bicarbonate  of  sodium  it  disengages  the  odour  of 
ether;  6.  Salicylate  of  sodium,  equal  parts  with  antipyrin,  forms 
an  oleaginous  mixture. — {Therapeutic  Gazette,  June  1892.) 

Permanoanate  op  Potassium  as  an  Antidote  to  Pho8phoru& 

— Bokai  has  presented  a  communication  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Buda-Pesth,  recommending  that  a  solution,  in  the 
strength  of  1  to  30,  shall  be  used  as  an  antidote  in  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  on  the  ground  that  when  this  solution  comes  in  contact 
with  the  phosphorus  the  permanganate  of  potassium  causes  the 
formation  of  orthopliosphonc  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
formed  a  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  orthophosphoric  acid  so 
obtained  is  not  toxic.  The  same  reaction  occurs  in  tne  stomach  as 
in  the  test-tube,with  the  exception  that  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  peroxide  of  manganese  may  develop  into 
the  chloride  of  manganese,  rendering  still  more  certain  the  trans- 
formation into  orthophosphoric  acid.  Experiments  made  by  Bokai 
upon  dogs  with  the  permanganate  of  potassium  solutions  of  the 
strength  of  1  to  5,  1  to  3,  and  1  to  2,  do  not  exercise  evil  effects 
upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  In  all  the  dogs  that  were  poisoned 
and  treated  by  the  permanganate  of  potassium  recovery  occurred. 
But  in  those  which  had  not  received  permanganate  of  potassium 
death  took  place  {Bevite  de  Thirapetttique  Midico-ChirurgicaJe), — 
The  Therapeutic  Gazette^  July  1892. 

EuROPHEN. — 0.  V.  Petersen  of  St  Petersburg  {Vratch,  No,  2, 
1892,  p.  27)  tried  europhen  (a  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  bodies  of  the  phenol  series  in  presence  of  alkalies)  in — (1),  i 
25  cases  of  circumcision.     The  wounds  were  powdered  with  the 
pure  drug,  and  dressed  with  sterilized  gauze,  etc., — the  dressings 
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being  changed  every  day  or  two.  In  all  but  three  rapid  healing 
by  first  intention  was  obtained ;  in  the  remainder  the  wounds  gave 
way  in  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  operation  (in  two  from 
violent  erections,  in  one  apparently  in  connexion  with  supervening 
influenza}.  (2),  20  cases  of  soft  chancres;  in  19  of  them  the 
ulcers  were  simply  wiped  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  wool, 
and  powdered  with  the  substance  from  one  to  five  times  daily.  In  one 
of  the  cases  (a  patient  with  recurrent  syphilis)  the  lesions  healed 
in  three  weeks,  but  in  the  other  18  in  from  12  to  15  days.  In  the 
f  twentieth  case  the  application  of  europhen  was  preceded  by 
scraping  out  the  chancres.  On  the  removal  of  the  dressing  on  the 
fifth  day  the  ulcers  were  found  firmly  healed.  (3),  7  cases  of  hard 
chancres,  and  (4),  3  of  ulcerating  gumma,  good  and  fairly  quick 
healing  took  place.  (5),  2  cases  of  suppurating  buboes.  After 
incision  and  scraping  out,  the  cavity  was  powdered  with  europhen, 
and  a  compress  applied  for  seven  and  nine  days  respectively.  Good 
union  resulted,  tnough  in  one  of  the  cases  dermatitis  of  the 
surrounding  skin  occurred.  (6),  A  case  of  whitlow  was  cured  in 
seven  days  (with  two  dressings).  On  the  whole  the  author  thinks 
that  europhen  is  a  useful  substitute  for  iodoform  in  minor  surgery 
and  venereal  ulcers.  The  smell  is  not  ^t  all  strong,  and  can  be 
disguised  by  the  patient  carrying  about  in  his  pocket  a  handkerchief 
scented  with  a  few  drops  of  lilac  {syringa)  perfume. — British 
Medical  Jxmmai,  13th  August  1892. 

Salipyrin  in  Rheumatism. — A.  L.  Trechtenberg  (Fra^cA,  No. 
18,  1892)  has  used  salipyrin  in  eleven  successive  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  with  uniformly  excellent  results.  The  drug 
was  given  in  1  gramme  doses  five  times  daily.  In  one  of  the 
cases,  which  was  of  an  extremely  severe  nature — the  right  hip-joint 
and  the  left  knee  and  hand  being  most  intensely  inflamea — the 
ordinary  anti-rheumatics,  including  antipyrin  (internally  and 
sabcutaneously),  and  salicylate  of  soda,  had  been  previously  tried  in 
vain.  After  a  few  doses  of  salipyrin,  pain  entirely  and  permanently 
ceased,  the  temperature  fell  to  the  normal  level,  etc.,  while  in  a  tew 
days  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided. — British  Medical 
Journal,  30th  July  1892. 

Salophen.— Frohlich  (Wien,  Med,  IFocA.,  9th  July  1892)  says 
that  in  not  one  out  of  30  cases  did  tins  remedy  fail.  The  pain 
ceased  in  from  three  to  four  days,  and  the  acute  swelling  disappeared 
in  six  to  eight  days.  Large  joint  efi'usions  were,  however,  not 
iiiflaenced.  Salophen,  like  the  other  salicylic  preparations,  cannot 
prevent  relapses.  In  two  cases  endocarditis  appeared  during  the 
treatment.  The  author  says  that  salophen  is  a  prompt  and  efficient 
remedy  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  salicylates 
because — (1),  being  decomposed  in  the  intestine  it  does  not  irritate 
the  stomach ;  (2),  it  can  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for  a  long  period 
without  unpleasant  effect ;  and   (3),  it   is  tasteless.     In  cnronic 
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riieumatiBm  it  is  not  nearly  bo  efficient  In  6  cases  only  2  were 
improved.  Salophen  has  very  little  action  as  an  antipyretic — Briiisk 
Medical  Jourrud,  6th  August  1892. 

The  Therapeutic  Value  of  the  Salts  of  Calcium.— In  La 
Midecine  Modeme  for  10th  March  1892  is  an  article  by  S^e  upon 
the  value  of  calcium  and  its  salts  in  medicine,  particularly  as 
compared  to  the  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium.  After  pointing  out 
the  great  value  of  calcium  in  the  body  in  the  formation  of  bones  and 
teeth,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  alkalinity  of  various  tissues 
and  liquids,  he  reaches  the  following  conclusions: — That  the 
preparations  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  uncertain  and  slowly 
absorbed,  and  equally  slowly  eliminated.  The  iodide  and  bromide 
of  calcium,  on  the  other  hand,  are  particularly  useful  when  we 
wish  to  exercise  the  effect  of  the  bromide  and  iodide  upon  the  body. 
The  bromide  and  chloride  of  calcium  are  also  applicable  in  a  large 
number  of  dyspepsias  and  stomach  disorders,  and  do  not 
produce  the  gastric  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  administration 
of  potassium  or  other  salts.  Very  good  results  followed  the  treat- 
ment of  gastric  conditions  by  substituting  the  iodide  of  calcium 
for  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  sodium  salts.  It  is  given  in 
practically  the  same  dose. — Therapeutic  Gazette,  July  1892. 

Ipecacuanha  in  Uterine  Inertia. — Drapes  {Der  Frauenarzt, 
March  1892)  says  this  remedy  in  simple  atony  of  the  uterus  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  producing  uterine  contraction  during  the  first 
and  second  stages  of  labour.  In  general,  two  or  three  doses  of  from 
10  to  15  drops  of  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  given  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes,  produce  in  a  short  time  marked  activity  of  uterine  action, 
and  a  rapid  birth.  It  is  much  better  than  ergot,  as  it  does  not 
produce  tetanic  contraction,  but  only  induces  normal  and  regular 
.expulsive  efforts. — Therapetdic  Gazette,  July  1892. 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OF  DERMATOLOGY. 

By  W.  Allan  Jakibson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Extra  Physician  for  Diseases  of 
the  Skin,  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmaiv ;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine ;  late  Consulting  Physician  to  tiie  Edinburgh 
City  Hospital  for  Infectious  Disease. 

The  Causation  op  Dermatitis  Herpetiformis.— Dr  George 
T.  Elliot  has  collected  a  series  of  cases  of  this  disease  bearing  on 
their  neurotic  origin.  In  some  there  was  evidence  of  the  reception 
of  a  severe  mental  or  moral  shock,  in  others  long  continued  anxiety 
or  wony.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  also  because  in  their  active 
pathological  course  and  history  they  showed  a  profound  subjection 
to  influences  of  all  sorts,  which  in  one  way  or  other  expended 
their  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  the  raison  d*etre  of  the  process  is  a  disturbance  of  some 
kind  brought  about  in  the  nervous  system  by  the  aetiological  factors 
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in  exiBtence,  and  from  thence  transmitted  to  the  cutaneoas  surface. 
When  the  histories  of  all  the  patients  prior  to  the  development  of 
the  dermatosis  are  reviewed,  tnere  are  found,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
whole  series  of  factors  acting  detrimentally  upon  the  general  system, 
but  not  provoking  the  disease,  and  in  eight  out  of  ten  on  the  other, 
the  occurrence  of  some  new  and  different  one  immediately  followed 
by  the  process.  He  draws  the  conclusions : — 1.  That  m  the  pro- 
duction of  the  dermatosis  there  are  two  factors  in  operation — a  pre- 
disposition of  itself  not  productive  of  the  process,  and  an  existing 
cause  capable  of  provoking  the  disease  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  the  former.  2.  The  predisposition,  present  by  nature,  or  acquired 
through  the  influence  of  various  causes,  is  constituted  by  a  state  or 
condition  other  than  normal  of  the  nervous  system.  3.  The  ex- 
citing factor  need  not  be  a  constant  one,  but  may  be  of  the  most 
various  character,  nature,  or  intensity,  its  power  to  call  the  disease 
into  existence  being,  however,  dependent  upon  the  state  of  pre- 
disposition of  the  patient  As  a  result  of  these  conclusions,  he 
ikvould  regard  dermatitis  herpetiformis  not  as  b.  specific  disease, 
always  the  product  of  a  single  or  specific  agent  or  cause,  but  as  the 
outcome  of  any  number  of  causes  of  the  most  various  character 
acting  upon  an  individual  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  predis- 
position. In  treatment  there  is  no  remedy,  drugs,  or  forms  of 
treatment  which  exercise  any  specific  influence  on  the  process. 
The  only  good  results  he  has  obtamed  were  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  removing  or  counteracting  the  setio- 
logical  influences  which  had  been  at  work.  Locally  icnthyol  eave 
him  the  best  results,  and  best  when  prescribed  thus : — ^  Ichthyol 
amroon.  grs.  xxx.  to  xL,  01.  Amygdal.  dulc,  Liq.  Calcis,  aa  3ss.  (?)• 
This  was  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface.  The  treatment  was  aiaed  by  frequent  baths  of. starch  or 
of  starch  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  Such  produced  comfort,  if 
not  directly  curative. — Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases^  September  1891,  and  New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  28, 
1892. 

The  Proper  Course  to  Pursue  when  a  Woman  with 
Syphilis  comes  to  Consult  You,  and  asks  the  Qubbtion, 
"What  is  the  Matter  with  Me?" — This  sometimes  delicate 
ethical  question  is  discussed  in  his  lively  style  by  Professor 
Fournier.  The  article  is  well  worth  perusal,  but  has  been  so  well 
summarised  by  Brocq  that  we  reproduce  his  analysis.  The  answer 
varies  with  the  social  status  of  the  patient.  If  irrlgulHrey  that  is 
to  say,  a  woman  who  is  kept  as  a  prostitute,  she  must  be  told  at 
once  the  nature  of  her  ailment,  so  as  to  put  her  on  her  guard 
against  the  danger  of  infecting  others  if  she  persists  in  maintainii^^ 
relations  with  them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  married  woir^j^j^^ 
the  line  of  conduct  is  much  more  delicate.  To  declare  rudelj^  ^j^j^ 
she  is  affected  with  syphilis  is  to  risk,  if  the  ^^^and^ggj^^^gg 
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culpable  one,  cansine  domestic  trouble  and  aeparation  in  tlie 
family.  If  one  simpty  gives  a  prescription  without  saying  any- 
thing, this  usually  amounts  to  nothing,  for  she  does  not  fail  to 
instruct  herself  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  drugs  employed,  and 
thus  learns  the  truth.  Theoretically,  it  is  better  to  place  the 
burden  on  the  husband  of  keeping  from  the  wife  so  far  as  is 
possible  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  she  has  received  from  him. 
The  husband  must  thus  be  taken  into  the  case,  and  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  care  to  be  taken,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treatment.  For  this  reason  Fournier  does  not  advise  giving  the 
patient  at  the  first  visit  a  prescription  which  could  awaken  suspicion. 
A  local  treatment  without  mercury  should  suffice ;  the  patient  must 
be  told  that  there  are  certain  points  in  the  case  which  do  not 
appear  quite  clear,  and  for  which  reason  a  conversation  with  the 
husband  will  be  necessary,  or  that  there  are  certain  things  you 
wish  to  recommend  to  the  nusband,  and  ask  to  have  him  sent  to 
see  you.  If  the  woman  is  innocent,  that  is  to  say,  if  she  has  had 
relations  with  her  husband  alone,  she  will  readily  comply  with 
your  request.  From  this  time  on  you  have  only  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  husband,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  wife  the  real  nature  of  her  complaint.  How- 
ever, too  much  secrecy  cannot  be  expected,  for  after  a  certain  period 
of  this  prolonged  and  mysterious  medication,  the  woman  begins  to 
suspect  the  truth,  but  the  object  has  been  already  obtained,  scenes 
of  violence  have  been  avoided,  which  in  the  commencement  would 
have  been  precipitated  by  a  sudden  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  usually  regrettable  separations  and  divorces  are 
avoided.  But  to  act  as  has  been  suggested  we  must  be  quite  sure 
of  our  premisses.  We  must  be  assured  that  it  is  from  the  husband 
alone,  and  not  from  some  other  that  the  contagion  has  come,  for  in 
the  opposite  case  it  would  be  the  same  as  saying  to  the  husband, 
'*Tour  wife  has  syphilis,  and  as  you  haven't  it,  she  must  have 
contracted  it  from  some  one  else.  So  as  not  to  commit  such  a 
blunder,  care  must  be  taken  in  speaking  to  the  husband  before 
having  the  full  assent  of  the  wife.  If  she  is  innocent  she  will 
have  no  reason  to  oppose  the  confidence ;  if  she  is  guilty,  that  is  to 
say,  if.  she  has  had  relations  with  other  persons,  she  will  without 
doubt  take  you  at  once  into  her  confidence.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
instances  in  which  the  physician  cannot  always  act  in  the  manner 
suggested.  There  are  cases  where  reticence  or  dissimulation  is 
out  of  place,  useless,  nay  even  dangerous.  Such  are,  for  example, 
where  the  nature  of  the  disease,  become  manifest  from  special 
circumstances,  is  no  longer  deniable :  those,  moreover,  where  the 
imminent  gravity  of  the  specific  lesion  demands  urgently  recourse  to 
t(^e  most  active  remedies.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  course  suggested 
thehbe  found  in  nearly  all  cases  the  best  in  the  interests  of  all 
drawf^ned. — Anruilea  de  Demmtologie  et  de  SyphUtgraphiey  F^vrier 
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MoLLUSCUM  CONTAGIOSUM. — This  diaease  is  one  whicb  has 
always  been  a  source  of  much  interest,  and  every  communication 
with  regard  to  it  receives  close  attention.  A  numoer  of  cases  have 
come  under  observation  hj  Dr  Graham  of  Toronto.  These,  if  such 
were  needed,  corroborate  the  evidence  ahready  existing  as  to  its 
conta^ous  nature.  One  occurred  in  a  negro,  and  another  in  a  half- 
breed  Indian.  This  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with  Mr  Hutchinson's 
expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  the  disease  ever  was  met  with  in 
the  dark  races.  A  peculiar  micrococcus  was  found,  but  inoculation 
with  it  so  far  gave  no  definite  results.  Dr  M'Callum  investigated 
the  histology,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  origin  and  seat 
of  the  disease  is  in  the  rete,  and  not  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  so-called  molluscum  bodies,  he  gives  evidence 
that  these  are  not  independent  animal  organisms,  not  psorosperms 
or  coccidia,  but  that  they  are  degenerated  epithelial  cells.  They  are 
structures  in  which  chromatin,  cleidin,  and  keratin  are  deposited, 
and  as  such  must  be  at  the  outset  passive  or  dead  material.  If 
parasitic,  therefore,  the  organism  is  still  undiscovered. — Journal  of 
Cutaneous  and  Gmito- Urinary  Diseases,  March  1892. 

EiNGwoBM  OF  Regions  possessing  a  Thick  Hornt  Epidermis 
(the  Palms  and  Soles). — To  the  diseases  which  affect  the  palms 
and  soles  must  now  be  added  ringworm,  and  Djelaleddin  Mouktar 
of  Constantinople  has  related  three  most  curious  cases.  In  one  he 
found  on  the  sole  and  near  the  toes  several  epidermic  elevations, 
clear  yellowish  vesicles,  the  size  of  small  lentils,  with  but  a  faint 
areola,  and  not  unlike  dysidrosis.  But  adjoining  these  were  parts 
whei'e  the  epidermic  elevation  was  ruptured  in  the  centre,  disclosing 
a  small  surface  of  a  violaceous  red,  surrounded  by  horny  epidermis, 
separated  from  the  subjacent  part  and  dry.  Outside  this  there  was 
a  well-defined,  yellowish-rea  erythematous  circle.  The  disease 
advanced  into  the  interdigital  spaces,  and  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  where  it  resembled  ordinary  ringworm.  The  dorsum  itched, 
the  sole  of  the  foot  did  not.  The  mycelium  and  spores  of  the 
trichophyton  were  found  in  the  epidermis.  In  another  case  the 
palm  was  affected.  The  patient  had  been  a  milkmaid.  In  a  third 
the  disease  had  lasted  on  the  sole  for  six  years,  had  been  regarded 
as  syphilis,  and  treated  energetically  as  such.  Tlie  diagnosis  must 
be  considered  in  two  periods:  1.  At  the  commencement,  when 
there  exist  only  vesicles ;  and,  2.  When  in  addition  there  are  red 
patches  with  an  epidermic  collarette.  In  the  early  stage  it  must  be 
distinguished  from  dysidrosis.  In  this  the  vesicles  are  often  more 
numerous,  are  usually  bilateral^  are  preceded  by  smarting,  itching, 
or  pain,  while  the  vesicles  of  nngworm  are  but  little  pruriginous. 
The  microscope,  however,  is  the  best  test.  In  the  second  stage  we 
must  exclude  eczema  and  pemphigus.  But  it  is  from  syphilis  that 
the  discrimination  is  most  important.  It  is  differentiated  from  this 
by  the  pliancy  of  the  subjacent  derma,  which  wants  the  glossiness 
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and  the  neoplastic  infiltration  osaal  in  STphilides.  The  distinction 
may  sometimes  be  made  bj  noting  the  thickness  and  extent  of  the 
epidermic  collarette.  In  the  squamous  plantar  or  palmar  syphilide 
there  are  never  vesicles,  and  if  observation  be  carried  on  for  some, 
days  the  eruption  of  vesicles  at  the  periphery  is  in  favour  of  tricho- 
phytosis. There  is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  different 
elements  which  represent  the  stages  of  evolution  of  the  disease 
(vesicles,  maculeS|  small  patches,  large  circular  patches,  with  their 
collarette),  etc. — Annales  de  DermcUologie  et  de  SyphiiiffrapKit^ 
F^vrier  et  Mars,  1892. 


PERISCOPE  OP  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNiECOLOGY. 

By  J.  W.  Ballanttnb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  F.RS.E.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
In&ncy  and  Childhood,  and  on  Midwifeiy  and  Gynecology,  School  of  Medi-  i 
cine,  Edinbuigh. 

A  Case  of  Protracted  Abortion  treated  bt  the  Apostoli 
Method. — Dr  Harajewicz  relates  a  case  from  his  private  practice 
in  which  he  employed  the  constant  electrical  current  as  a  means  of 
treating  protracted  abortion.  The  patient  had  lost  much  blood, 
still  suffered  from  metrorrhagia,  and  was  rapidly  losing  strength. 
Various  means,  including  the  internal  administration  of  ergot,  were 
employed  to  check  the  hemorrhage,  but  were  without  effect,  and 
the  author  then  had  recourse  to  the  application  of  the  constant  cur- 
rent to  the  uterus,  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Under  this  treat- 
ment a  fragment  of  placental  tissue,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was 
expelled,  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient  made  a  quick 
and  satisfactory  recovery.  Tne  writer  points  out  that  this  method 
is  safer  than  curetting  of  the  uterus,  which  is  the  alternative  line  of 
treatment — Centralblatt  fiir  OyrvaJcologie^  No.  15,  1892. 

Sarcoma  op  the  Female  Urethra. — Professor  Ehrendorfer 
records  a  case  of  this  exceedingly  rare  occurrence — sarcoma  of  the 
urethra.  The  patient  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and  had  noticed  for 
a  year  and  a  half  an  increasing  swelling  at  the  meatus  urinarius. 
Three  growths  were  found  protruding  from  the  urethra  and  pushing 
apart  tne  labia  minora.  These  were  excised,  and  were  found  under 
the  microscope  to  be  made  up  of  small  round  nucleated  cells  in  a 
scanty  stroma.  The  condition  showed  some  resemblance  to  that 
known  as  urethral  vascular  polypi  or  caruncles. — CentrcdblaU  fur 
Oynakoloffie,  No.  17,  1892. 

Habitual  Hydatid  Mole  Pregnancy. — Dr  Nicolas  Warman 
was  called  to  a  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage  at  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy.  The  loss  of  blood  had  been  excessive,  and  suspecting 
that  the  cause  was  a  molar  pregnancy,  the  writer  plugged  the  vagina. 
After  eight  hours  the  plug  was  withdrawn,  and  a  hydatid  mole, 
weighing  about  two  and  a  half  kilogrammes,  was  expelled.     No 
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foetus  was  found.  This  was  the  third  pregnancy,  and  both  of  the 
previoas  ones  had  resulted  also  in  tne  birth  of  hydatid  moles 
(Mond-Ealber).  The  patient  had  never  sufiered  from  bad  health, 
and  her  husband  was  likewise  strong  and  healthy. — Centralblatt 
fur  Oyndkologie,  No,  19, 1892. 

Three  Cases  of  Uterus  Unicornis  with  Eudimbntary  Horn. 

— Professor  Mangiagalli  reports  three  interesting  cases  of  uterus 
unicornis,  in  one  of  which  the  rudimentary  horn  became  the  seat  of 
a  conception,  in  another  of  a  fibroid  growth,  and  in  the  third  of 
inflammation.     In  that  instance  in  which  there  was  a  large  fibroid 
of  the  uterine  horn  there  was  also  absence  of  the  vagina;  the 
growth  was  removed  by  laparotomy;   bleeding  took  place  after- 
wards, for  which  it  was  necessary  to  reopen  the  abdomen,  and  the 
patient  died  from  blood  loss.     In  the  third  case  the  rudimentary 
horn  was  lar^e,  impervious,  and  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which 
also  affected  the  ovary.     It  was  causing  trouble,  and  was  removed 
by  median  laparotomy.     The  patient  recovered  well.     Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three  cases  was  that  in  which  pregnancy  had 
taken  place  in  the  impervious  uterine  horn.      The  diagnosis  of 
retention  of  a  dead  and  mummified  foBtus  in  the  impervious  horn 
of  a  uterus  bicornis  was  made,  and  laparotomy  was  performed.     It 
was  found  that  the  diagnosis  had  been  right ;  the  mass  was  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  recovered.     It  was  noted  that  in  the  ovary, 
which  was  united  to  the  mass,  was  a  large  corpus  luteum. — Atti 
della  Associazione  medica  Lonibardaf  No.  1,  p.  29,  1892. 

Contribution  to  the  Practice  of  Symphyseotomy. — Dr 
Caruso  first  narrates  two  cases  in  which  symphyseotomy  was  per- 
formed for  labour  in  rickety  women.  In  both  cases  the  mothers 
made  an  excellent  recovery ;  in  one  the  child  was  born  living,  and 
survived,  and  in  the  other  it  was  still-born,  with  two  loops  of  the 
cord  round  the  neck.  The  author  then  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  techniaue  of  the  operation,  alluding  to  the  rigorous  employment 
of  antiseptic  precautions,  the  use  of  a  convex  knife,  etc. ;  and  gives, 
finally,  a  synoptical  account  of  the  cases  of  symphyseotomy  per- 
formea  at  Naples  since  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1887.  The 
operators  were  Mancusi,  Morisani,  Scribelli,  Campione,  Postiglione, 
and  Caruso  himself.  AH  the  mothers  recovered,  but  two  infants 
out  of  the  twenty-two  were  still-bom,  in  one  case  through  coiling 
of  the  cord  twice  tightly  round  the  neck.  In  five  cases  the  opera- 
tion was  carried  out  for  the  second  time  on  the  same  patient.  The 
indication  for  the  operation  was  found  in  the  existence  of  a  conjugate 
diameter  of  from  6*7  to  8*1  cms.  The  wound  usually  healed  by  first 
intention.  In  two  cases  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula  was  made  by  faulty 
technique ;  in  another  instance  there  was  a  uretero- vaginal  fistula 
similarly  produced. — Annali  di  Ostetricia  e  Ginecoloffia,  April  1892. 

Maceration  in  a  Living  Infant. — Dr  Schuhl  records  a  case  of 
what  has  been  called  maceration  in  the  living  infant.    The  mother 
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of  the  child  had  married  a  second  husband,  who  was  syphilitic^  and 
had  had  first  an  abortion,  then  a  macerated  dead  foetus^  and  then  an 
infant  that  breathed  for  some  minutes  after  birtL  This  last-named 
child  showed  on  various  parts  of  the  body  separation  of  the  cuticle, 
with  at  some  places  a  pale  rose  colour  of  the  underlying  derma,  at 
others  a  dark  red  appearance.  The  writer  does  not  consider  the 
possible  relationship  of  the  so-called  maceration  in  the  infant  and 
the  syphilis  of  the  father. — Archives  de  Tocdogie,  Mai  1892. 

General  Emphysema  following  Laparotomt. — A  case  is 

f)Ut  on  record  by  Dr  Dudley,  in  which  during  the  convalescence  firom 
aparotomy  for  double  pyosalpinz  emphysema  appeared.  A  history 
of  an  early  attack  of  pleurisy  was  not  obtained  till  after  the  death 
of  the  patient.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Dr  Dudley 
means  oy  the  following  sentence, — '*  Efforts  at  vomiting,  combined 
with  the  natural  ugliness  of  the  patient,  having  resulted  in  breaking 
away  of  the  old  adhesions,  and  allowin^^  leakage  from  the  lung." — 
Ifew  York  Journal  of  Oyncecology  and  Obstetrics,  May  1892. 

Chorea  et  Epilepsia  Gravidarum. — Dr  S.  Marx  relates  two 
cases  of  chorea  in  pregnancy,  in  both  of  which  the  mother  was 
primiparous,  and  the  birth  of  the  child  followed  by  recovery  from 
the  nervous  affection.  The  first  patient  had  had  chorea  when  a 
child,  along  with  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria ;  and  at 
about  the  third  month  of  her  pregnancy  she  recognised  that  the 
chorea  was  returning  in  a  more  severe  form.  The  choreic  move- 
ments were  very  violent,  and  all  kinds  of  sedatives  were  tried. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  to  induce  premature  labour;  but  uterine 
pains  set  in  spontaneously,  and  after  some  difficulty  a  five  months' 
foetus  was  removed.  Thereafter  recovery  was  quick  and  complete. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  patient  there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism 
or  scarlet  fever  in  childhood.  Chorea  commenced  at  the  first  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  went  on  till  the  seventh,  when,  from  a  fall  due 
to  the  choreic  twitchings,  labour  came  on,  and  recovery  soon  after 
took  place.  The  author  then  narrates  a  case  which  he  looks  upon 
as  one  of  true  symptomatic  epilepsy  of  pregnancy.  Eclampsia  was 
quite  excluded,  lo wards  the  close  of  each  seizure  the  fcetal  move- 
ments became  veiy  violent,  and  soon  after  birth  the  infant  had  con- 
vulsions of  an  epileptic  character,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day  in  one 
of  these  convulsions.  The  patient  has  since  passed  through  another 
pregnancy  without  any  return  of  the  epilepsy. — A^nerican  Journal 
of  Obstetrics,  May  1892. 

Two  Cases  of  Pregnancy  and  Labour  at  Term  following 
THE  Alexander- Adams  Operation. — Dr  F.  W.  Johnson  contri- 
butes to  our  knowledge  of  the  after-results  of  the  Alexander- Adams 
operation  by  narrating  two  cases  in  which  the  round  ligaments  had 
been  shortened,  and  in  which  pregnancy  had  afterwards  taken  place 
with  normal  labour  at  the  full  term.     In  both  cases  the  operatioi^ 
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had  been  performed  for  retro-displacenient  of  the  uterus  with  pro- 
lapsed ovaries.  The  examination  of  the  patients  after  the  puer- 
perium  showed  that  the  good  effects  of  the  shortening  of  the  liga- 
ments had  not  in  any  way  been  nndone  by  the  gestation. — Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Joumaly  April  14, 1892. 

Cesarean  Section  repeated  on  same  Woman  affer  Six 
Years,  followed  ry  Recovery  with  a  Living  Child.— Dr 
Biggar's  patient  was  thirty-fonr  years  old,  and  four  feet  in  heieht. 
Her  three  first  infants  had  been  removed  by  craniotomy,  and  lier 
fourth,  a  female,  by  the  Csssarean  section  method  in  lo86.     The 

{>re8ent  was  her  fifth  pregnancy,  and  by  means  of  laparotomv  a 
iving  male  child,  who  was  christened  Csesar,  was  bom.  The 
father,  who  was  also  of  small  stature,  but  perfectly  formed,  had 
objected  to  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  at  the  first  Csesarean  section, 
and  at  the  second  they  could  not  be  taken  away  on  account  of  the 
intimate  adhesions  of  the  abdominal  parietes  to  the  entire  length  of 
the  uterus. — New  York  Medical  Record^  May  14, 1892. 

Dropsy  of  the  F(ETU& — The  Bev.  Dr  Handle  records  a  preg- 
nancy characterized  by  enormous  abdominal  distension,  which 
terminated  in  the  birth  of  an  asphyxiated  infant  with  a  dropsical 
abdomen.  The  mother  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been 
married  eleven  years,  and  had  previously  borne  three  healthy 
infants.  The  child's  heart  was  oeating  at  birth,  but  respiration 
could  not  be  set  up.  There  was  great  hydramnios.  Mother  made 
a  good  recovery.— -C^iTia  Medical  Missionary  Jourruilj  December 
1891.  

OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE 
THROAT,  NOSE,  AND  EAR. 

By  R.  M^Eenzib  Johnston,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.E.,  Assistant  Surgeon  for  Ear 
and  Throat,  Royid  Infiimaiy,  Edinbuigli ;  Examiner  on  Auxal  and  Laiyngeal 
Surgeiy,  Royid  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

A  Collective  Inquiry  concerning  Intubation. — Many  papers 
have  been  published  of  recent  years  containing  statistics  very 
favourable  to  intubation  as  performed  in  America,  and  from  these 
it  would  appear  that  this  operation  is  practised  much  more  ex- 
tensively, and  has  found  much  greater  favour  in  that  country  than  in 
England.  However,  this  method  of  treatment  has  many  opponents 
across  the  water,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  instructive  paper  by 
Bichard  B.  Faulkner  of  Allegheny,  in  which  intubation  is  described 
as  "  a  most  unsurgical  procedure."  The  writer  has  obtained  the 
opinions  of  many  eminent  American  surgeons  in  response  to  a 
series  of  questions ;  and  these,  while  differing  in  some  cases,  still 
form  a  strong  and  unfavourable  criticism  of  intubation.  Senn  does 
not  approve  of  intubation  for  diphtheritic  or  any  other  form  of  septic 
laryngitis;  while  Ashhurst  says, "It  will  never  supplant  tracheotomy, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be  less  often  resorted  to 
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in  the  fatare  than  it  is  at  present."  **  That  intubation  is  easj  is 
one  of  the  delusions  that  still  exists  in  regard  to  the  operation  " 
O'Dwjer  has  written ;  and  Waxham  says,  **  When  done  bj  one  who 
is  not  an  expert,  intubation  is-  the  most  brutal  and  unsatisfactory 
operation  ever  devised  by  man,"  While  a  few  surgeons  think 
that  intubation  may  take  the  place  of  tracheotomy  (Lewis  Smith, 
Ingals),  many  othera  hold  that  at  the  same  time  facilities  for 
tracheotomy  should  always  be  at  hand,  and  almost  all  agree  in 
thinking  tracheotomy  preferable  in  desperate  cases  of  diphtheria. — 
Philadelphia  Medical  mwSt  9th  April  1892. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Tonsil.— In  works  on  general 

surgery,  and  even  in  the  majority  of  books  specially  devoted  to  the 
diseases  of  the  throat,  but  a  very  limited  space,  if  any,  is  devoted  to 
malignant  disease  of  the  tonsils.  This  deficiency  has  been  remedied 
by  D.  Newman  in  a  most  able,  exhaustive,  and  practical  paper, 
which  is  enriched  by  details  of  a  number  of  cases  treated  by  him- 
self, as  well  as  by  a  copious  research  into  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  The  disease  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  rare  one,  but 
Newman  has  seen  and  treated  so  many  cases  himself  that  he  throws 
strong  doubts  on  this  supposed  rarity.  He  lays  considerable  stress 
upon  this  point,  for  he  holds  that  an  early  diagnosis  is  of  the  first 
importance  if  any  operative  treatment  is  to  be  attempted,  and  he 
says  that  the  general  practitioner  is  much  more  likely  to  recognise 
malignant  disease  of  the  tonsil  at  an  early  stage  if  he  is  not  led  to 
look  upon  this  disease  as  of  rare  occurrence.  There  are  two  great 
divisions  of  malignant  disease  in  the  tonsil  as  in  other  regions — ^the 
sarcomata  and  the  carcinomata.  By  far  the  most  common  variety 
of  the  former  is  the  round-celled  or  lympho-sarcoma,  a  virulent 
disease,  in  which  secondary  formations  rapidly  develop.  There  is 
little  hope  of  staying  the  progress  of  this  variety  of  the  disease, 
but  in  the  spindle-celled  variety  the  tumour  may  remain  encapauled 
for  a  considerable  time  and  be  capable  of  complete  removal.  In 
52  cases  of  sarcoma  collected  by  the  author,  27  were  round-celled 
sarcomata,  while  in  23  the  exact  variety  was  not  recorded.  In 
carcinomatous  disease,  the  lymphatic  glands  become  rapidly  in- 
volved, and  the  disease  extends  quickly  to  the  adjacent  structures. 
Epithelioma  of  the  tonsil  seems  to  be  fairly  common,  for  it  occurred 
24  times  in  92  cases  of  carcinomatous  disease  collected  by  Newman. 
For  obvious  reasons  treatment  does  not  hold  out  prospect  of  great 
success,  for,  as  Newman  says, "  in  very  few  forms  of  malignant 
disease  has  operative  treatment  been  less  successful  than  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  tonsil  has  been  primarily  attacked."  Out 
of  144  cases  collected  by  the  author  only  56  underwent  an  operation, 
but  with  what  amount  of  success  we  are  not  told.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  cases  the  disease  had  advanced  too  far  to  admit  of  any 
interference.  Still,  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
remove  the  disease  and  to  give  the  patient  an  extension  of  life, 
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which  in  one  of  Newman's  cases  extended  to  five  years  after  the 
operation.  The  point  which  is  therefore  of  the  first  moment  is  to 
ensnre  early  diagnosis  and  early  operation  if  the  patient  is  to  have 
the  full  chance  of  a  recovery.  However,  in  the  bulk  of  the  cases  it 
would  seem  likely  that  treatment  can  only  be  of  a  palliative  nature. 
This  principally  lies  in  the  direction  of  relieving  pain,  aiding 
difficulty  in  breathing  or  in  swallowing,  and  in  controlling  the  local 
haemorrhages  which  are  liable  to  occur.  The  author  records  very 
fully  ten  cases  which  have  been  under  his  own  care.  Two  of  these 
were  round-celled  sarcomata,  and  all  the  remainder  were  epithelio- 
roatous.  About  one-half  of  these  were  not  thought  suitable  cases 
for  operation,  in  two  cases  which  were  thought  promising  the 
patient  refused  to  undergo  operation,  while  in  at  least  two  cases 
the  results  of  operation  may  be  said  to  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
— American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  May  1892. 

Case  where  a  Mass  of  Lead  was  impacted  in  the  Tympanic 
Cavity  and  Eemoved  by  the  Aid  of  Metallic  Mercury. — The 
patient,  a  man  of  70  years  of  age,  was  carrying  some  molten  lead 
while  on  board  ship,  and  by  a  sudden  roll  of  the  ship  he  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  lead  splashed  over  the  side  of  his  head.  He 
was  severely  burned,  and  some  of  the  lead  ran  down  his  right  ear. 
Six  weeks  after  this  he  was  examined  by  Mr  Marmaduke  Shield, 
who  found  the  patient  suffering  from,  an  offensive  discharge,  with 
constant  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  ear,  and  total  deafness.  A 
mass  of  metallic  lead  could  be  seen  filling  the  ear,  which  had 
burned  through  and  destroyed  the  membrane,  and  which  was 
accurately  moulded  to  the  inequalities  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 
Attempts  at  extraction  were  made,  but  the  mass  refused  to  move 
even  under  considerable  traction.  Before  proceeding  to  detach  the 
auricle  and  chisel  away  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bony  canal,  which 
seemed  the  most  feasible  method  of  removal  of  the  mass,  it  was 
decided  to  try  the  effect  of  solvents  upon  the  foreign  body.  Lic^uid 
mercury  seemed  to  ^ve  the  best  prospect  of  success,  so  the  patient 
was  laid  upon  his  side  and  the  ear  filled  with  that  substance.  This 
treatment  was  continued,  with  intervals,  for  16  hours,  and  the  ear 
was  then  syringed,  when  the  surgeon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
scales  of  lead,  and  finally  the  plug  itself,  much  reduced  in  size,  drop 
into  the  basin.  This  case  is  of  interest  not  only  on  account  of  the 
novel  method  of  treatment  adopted,  but  also  because  it  shows  how 
a  foreign  body,  even  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  ear  without  producing  more  serious 
trouble,  provided  it  does  not  produce  retention  of  discharge. — British 
Medical  Journal^  30th  April  1892. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Empyema  of  the  Antrum  of  High- 
more. — The  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  antrum  is  generally  puro- 
tracted  and  often  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  complete  cessation  of  the  discharge  after  the  cavity  has  been 
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opened.  Professor  Chiari  has  recorded  21  cases  recently  treated  by 
him,  and  states  his  experience  of  the  plan  of  plugging  the  cavity  of 
the  antrom  with  iodoform  gauze,  as  recommended  by  Schech.  From 
his  cases  he  draws  the  following  conclnsions: — 1.  In  rare  cases 
caused  by  periostitis  of  the  root  of  a  tooth  the  empyema  maj^  be 
cured  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  2.  Frequent  nasal  irrigations 
may  cause  a  considerable  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  3.  In- 
jections into  the  antrum,  performed  regularly  and  carefully,  often  do 
not  bring  about  a  cure,  although  usually  they  improve  the  condition. 
4.  It  is  only  in  recent  suppurations  that  a  few  iniections  are  likely 
to  effect  a  cure.  5.  Systematic  injections  are  only  made  with  ease 
and  comfort  through  an  alveolar  opening^  while  if  made  by  the 
opening  from  the  inferior  meatus  they  cause  pain,  and  are  difficult 
for  the  patient  to  manage  himself.  6.  Insufflations  of  powdered 
iodoform  do  not  give  satisfactorv  results.  7.  The  openmg  from 
the  antrum  into  the  mouth  should  be  kept  closed  during  the  course 
of  treatment.  8.  The  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by 
plugging  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  f50  per  cent),  for  it 
rapioly  dries  up  the  discharge.  Further,  it  need  not  be  done 
oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  it  can  easily  be  managed  by  the 
ordinary  medical  attendant.  9.  In  order  to  introduce  the  gauze- 
plug  it  is  necessary  to  drill  a  hole  from  4  to  6  millimetres  through 
an  alveolus.  The  opening  through  the  canine  fossa  is  only  made 
when  the  patient  refuses  to  sacrifice  a  tooth,  or  when  it  is  wished 
to  scrape  the  cavity. — Annales  de  VartiUe  et  du  larynx^  etc,  Juin 
1892. 

PERISCOPE  OF  SYPHILIS  AND  GENITO-URINABT 

DISEASES. 

By  Francis  Cadbll,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

'  Hygiene  and  Physiolooy  of  the  Sexual  Sphere,  and  the 
Physician's  Belation  to  the  Laity  as  regards  this  Subject. 
— This  paper  by  Dr  S.  B.  Elliot  is  from  Ths  Jowrwd  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  June  18, 1892.  He  considers  it  an 
outrage  on  the  people  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  live,  pro- 
pagate,  and  bring  up  children  in  entire  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness as  to  this  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  In  early 
life,  even  while  a  child  is  yet  in  its  cradle,  bad  habits  are  formed 
of  touching  and  playing  with  the  sexual  organs,  as  a  result  of 
improper  diet  and  external  physical  irritation.  Tea^  coffee^  meats, 
spices,  and  confectionery  are  the  principal  causes  of  irritation  of 
tnese  organs  at  this  early  age.  The  author  thinks  it  is  the  parent's 
duty  to  give  the  children  a  rightful  knowledge  of  this  suoject  at 
the  proper  time,  and  the  duty  of  physicians  to  enlighten  and 
advise  the  parents  on  such  a  vital  matter.  At  puberty  there  is 
rapid  development  of  the  sexual  organs ;  in  fact,  touching  and 
manipulating  are  almost  instinctively  developed.     Children  must 
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be  taaght  to  eat,  drink,  dress,  and  exercise  hygienicallj,  and  be 
given  proper  moral  instniction.  This  wonla  greatly  tend  to 
make  them  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  and  fit  for  the  duties  and 
hardships  of  after  life ;  and  they  in  turn  would  have  well-bom 
offsprinfi;.  If  people  who  are  at  all  healthy,  well  mated,  and  well 
disposed^  by  takine  advantage  of  prenatal  influence,  can  have 
children  who  will  be  free  from  all  taint  of  inherited  disease  and 
vite,  who  will  only  have  the  seeds  of  virtue  sown,  and  still  further, 
can  have  children  who  will  naturally  attain  to  the  very  highest  in 
whatever  calling  they  are  adapted  for,  then  is  it  not  of  the  most 
vital  importance  that  they  should  be  enlightened  on  this  subject? 
To  those  who  are  unfitted  to  be  parents,  either  from  disease,  vice^ 
or  imperfection,  he  suggests  that  information  be  given  how  to 
prevent  conception  in  a  proper,  hygienic  way. 

The  Cremastbbic  Bbflex  in  Yarigggele,  by  Theodore  A. 
M'Graw,  M.D. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  paper: — 1.^ 
That  the  pathology  of  varicocele  is  variable — cases  differing  from' 
one  another  both  as  regards  causes  and  pathological  conaitions. 
2.  In  one  group  of  cases  the  fault  lies  in  the  walls  of  veins,  which 
have  become  weakened  either  by  injury  or  from  congenital  or 
acquired  disease.  In  this  group  the  cremasteric  reflex  may  be 
altogether  normal.  3.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  primary 
diseases  involve  either  the  cremaster  or  the  nervous  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  controlled.  The  muscles  may  be  congenitally 
defective  in  volume  or  abnormal  in  position,  or  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  paralyzed.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  original 
affection,  these  cases  are  marked  by  a  deficiency  in  the  cremasteric 
reflex,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  altogether  wanting,  and  in  others 
very  weak  and  uncertain.  As  the  greater  proportion  of  varicocele 
shows  this  symptom,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  majority  of  vari- 
coceles are  due  to  affections  of  the  cremaster.  It  is  important  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  studied  anew  in  the  light  of  patho- 
logical anatomy,  and  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  autopsies  in  persons  so  afflicted  to  bear  the  matter  in 
mind. — The  Jawmal  of  the  American  Medical  Association^  June 
1892. 

GONORRHCEA.  OF  THE  VE8IGULiB  SeMINALES  (SpEEMATO-CtSTITIS), 

by  Dr.  F.  B.  Bobinson. — The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper 
are : — 1.  The  seminal  vesicles  are  attacked  by  inflammation,  tnat 
induces  obstruction  and  causes  dilatation.  2.  The  dilated  sacs 
contain  fluids  or  pus.  3.  Gonorrhoea  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disease.  4,  The  disease  of  the  semen  sacs  is  exactly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  mainly  has  the  same  cause.  5. 
It  follows  urethritis,  and  generally  exists  with  epididymitis.  6. 
It  rarely  suppurates.  But  epididymitis  also  rarely  suppurates. 
7.  It  is  nearly  always  diagnosticated  as  prostatitis.     8.  If  suppura- 
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tion  occoTB,  the  abscess  shoald  be  opened,  not  through  the  rectum 
bat  through  the  perineum.  9.  The  vesiculss  seminales  may  be 
swollen  quite  large  and  ^et  few  adhesions  exist  around  them,  as 
have  been  seen  in  autopsies.  But  this  exactly  resembles  hydro- 
salpinx. Adhesions  va^  much  in  both  diseases.  10.  A  hydro- 
spermato  cyst  or  a  pyo-spermato  cyst  may  recover  without  medical 
or  surgical  interference,  just  as  will  a  hydrosalpinx  or  pyosalpinx. 
11.  To  diagnosticate  disease  of  the  vesiculss  seminales  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  rectum.  12.  It  is  in  the  semen  sacs 
that  we  likely  have  a  favourable  place  for  persistent  remains  of 
gonorrhoea,  rost-nuptial  sexual  excesses  re-excite  old  gonorrhoeas 
into  virulent  activity.  13.  The  dilatation  of  the  semen  sacs  and  their 
inabilitv  to  retract,  or  loss  of  sphincter  power,  may  account  for  some 
cases  of  spermatorrhoea. — Medical  News,  May  7, 1892. 
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Uhitersitt  of  Edinburor. — The  followinq  received  ike  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery  .'—Bohert  Edward  Adamson,  «faines  Allan,  Gieorge 
Wavland  Anomm^ames  Shirras  Anderson  ( M.A.)«  Robert  Henry  Armstrong,  George 
Joakim  Bagram,  Thaddens  Barleycorn  Barber,  George  Fleming  Bamardo,  Thomas 
Matthias  Bassano,  Lewis  Beaton  Beddie  (M.  A.),  George  Bell,  Henry  Porter  D'Arcy 
Benson,  John  James  Beveridge  (M.A.),  George  Bill,  Charles  Hubert  Bond,  Dagald 
Charles  Bremner,  John  Chalmers  Brown,  Thomas  M'Lachlan  Brown,  Hablot  John 
Mozon  Browne,  Alexander  Brownlie,*  William  M*Queen  Bruntou,  David  Haitly 
Bam,  Frank  Sydney  Batler,  George  Butters,  Donald  Graham  Campbell,  William 
Sibbald  Campbell,  John  Ferguson  Carruthers,  James  Goodfellow  Christie  (M.A.), 
Pieter  Gideon  Cilliera,  Frank  Herbert  Aylen  Clayton,  George  Herbert  Cock,  Herbert 
Davis  Coles,  Anthony  Brides  Jesser  Coope,  Robert  Aitchison  Corson,  Samuel 
George  Davidson  fM.A.),  Richard  Davies,  John  Lawson  Dick,  George  Dickson, 
Edward  Cyril  Dobie,  Charles  WiUiam  Donald,  Alexander  Douglas  (M.A.),t 
William  Ernest  Dubourff,  Charles  Cromhall  Easterbrook  (M.A.),*  Daniel  Charles 
Edington,+  Frank  Leigh  Ehrke,  John  James  Evans,+  Rufua  Easson  Evans,! 
Frederick  Macfarlane  Fellows,  Arthur  Fells,!  Thomas  Fentem,  William  Fletcher, 
Ernest  George  Fortune,  James  Stewart  Fowler,!  Martin  Hugh  Foye,  James 
Alexander  FuUarton  (B.A.),  Edward  Blake  Garland,  William  Scott  Gibb,  William 
Gordon,  WUliam  Baxter  Gow,  Robert  Walker  Gray,!  William  Gray,  Vincent 
Green,  William  Herbert  Gregory,  Ernest  Elias  Tidboald  Badcock  Greville,  George 
Kerr  Grimmer  (B.A.),  Robert  Lyall  Guthrie  (M.A.),  Thomas  Clement  Guthrie, 
Herbert  Howara  Hadden,  George  Halley  (M.A.),  John  Archibald  Hamilton, 
Frederick  John  Hare  (B.Sc),  Leonard  Ernest  Hardy,  Edgar  Hawkins  (M.A.). 
Wallace  Ellwood  Haworth,  Alexander  Hendry,  David  Bennie  Hewat,  Harold 
M 'Donald  Hewer,  John  Russell  Higson,  Gustavo  Heuze  Hogg,  George  Home,* 
Arthur  Henry  Hopkins,  Cornelius  John  Hugo,  George  Fredenck  Huune,  Frank 
Hope  Grant  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Ingram,  Louis  Godfrey  Irvine  (M.A.),  Sir 
Baghvat  Sinh  Jareja,  James  Hunter  Johnston,  Robert  John  Johnston,!  George 
Johnstone,  Howell  Buckland  Jones,  Lim  Boon  Keng,*  Robert  Knox,  James 
Thomas  Currie  Laing,  William  Duncan  Lawrie,  Robert  Murray  lieslie  (M.A.,  B.So.),* 

*  Indicates  that  the  Candidate  has  passed  the  Examinations  with  First-Class 
Honours. 

!  Indicates  that  the  Candidate  has  passed  the  Examinations  with  Second-Class 
Honours. 
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John  Ravensworth  Liddell,  Edward  Sydney  Littlejohn  (B.  A.),  Peroival  Vinoent  Locke, 
William  Forrest  Macarthur,  Donald  Maoanlay  (M.A.),*  James  M'Clew,  John 
M'Clymont,  James  M 'Donald,  Alexander  M'Ewen,  James  Gray  Maoindoe,  James 
M'Kerrow,  William  Harrison  Mackinlay,  James  Maclean  (M.A.),  John  Macmillau 
(M.A.,  B.Sc.),  Adam  Henry  Muir  Macmorran,  George  William  Falconer  Mac- 
naaghton,t  Philip  Oscar  Malabre,t  Gostav  Mann,  John  Little  Martin,  Georse 
Brand  Mathieson,  Raymond  Maxwell,  Alexander  Jamieson  Meikle,  David  Melvil^, 
Charles  Killick  Millard,  Ahmed  Mirza,  Alexander  ftfitchell,  George  Benjamin 
Mitchell,  Alexander  Rae  Moon,  James  Ernest  Moorhoase  (M.A.,  B.Sc),  John 
Morison,  Gerhardt  Cornelius  Monnik,  James  Hav  Murray,  Muthyala  GK)yinaurajulu 
Naidu,  George  Newman,  Edward  M'Eillop  NicnoU,  John  M 'Donald  Niooll,  Percy 
Wood  Nicol,  Athelstane  Nobbs,  Thomas  Edward  Nuttall,  Lloyd  John  HoUis 
Oldmeadow,  Charles  Parker,  William  Henry  Parkes,  David  William  Horn  Paterson, 
Charles  Eloss  Pearce,  Georse  Peterkin,  Reginald  Ogilvy  Petrle  (M.A.),  William 
Henry  Pimblett,  George  Wufred  Pollard,  Charles  Frederick  Ponder,  George  Porter, 
Robert  Proudfoot,  William  Graham  Putnam  (B.A.),  John  Robert  Musgprave  Rae, 
Mathew  Alexander  Reid,  William  Nathaniel  Robertson,  Oswald  Dykes  Robson 
(M.A.),  William  Rogers,  Henry  Armitage  Rowland,  James  Lawson  Kussell,  Peter 
Wollstadt  Schmidt,  William  Scott  (M.A.),  Raoul  Seheult,  William  Grant  Selkr, 
James  Brownlee  Shaw,  Peter  William  Shaw,t  Constantine  Demetrius  Simitopoulos, 
Alexander  Tweedie  Simpson,  Walter  Petrie  Simpson,  Herbert  James  Slane,  Thomas 
Geor^  Sloan  (M.A.),  Aiidrew  Scott  Smith  (M.A.),  William  Ramsay  Smith  (B.Sc.), 
William  Somerville,  William  Spettigue,  William  Sproule,  James  Stoddart  (B.A.), 
Alexander  Stuart,  James  SnUierland,  Alfred  George  Talbot  (B.A.),t  Matthew 
Wright  Talbot,  George  Templeton,f  Cuthbert  Thompson,  J  as.  Livingstone  Thompson, 
Chanes  Thomson,  Henry  l^rrance  Thomson,  Walter  Tibbits,  Francois  James  da 
Toit  (B.A.),  Robert  Meeser  Truter,  Dnyaneshwar  Atmaram  Turkhnd,  Charles 
Campbell  Baxter  Tyrie,  Andrew  Walker  (M.A.,  B.Sc),  John  Wallace,  James 
Monteith  Walls,  Alexander  Edward  Watson,  Douglas  Chalmers  Watson,  James 
Kenneth  Watson,  Edward  John  Weightman,  Victor  Werdmuller,  John  Robert 
Wbait,  William  John  White,  Harry  Whittome,  Robert  Morris  Williams,  John 
Clark  Wilson,  John  Wilford  Wilson,  Ludovic  Unwin  Young,  Meredith  Young, 
William  Young. 

UMivKBsrTT  OF  EDINBURGH. — ^Thc  following  are  the  official  lists  of  candidates  who 
passed  the  First  and  Second  Professional  Examinations  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
July  : — First  Professional  Examination, — C.  W.  Anderson,  D.  N.  Anderson,  Frederick 
Anderson,  J.  W.  Anderson,  John  Ballantyne,  N.  D.  Bardswell,  J.  A.  Bayne  (M.A.), 
J.  E.  H.  Bennett,  J.  B.  Blaikie,  A.  B.  Blair,  W.  H.  Borne,  F.  J.  C.  Y.  Botha, 
Edwin  Bramwell,  A.  S.  Brass,  T.  A.  Brennan,  H.  S.  Brockway,  R.  M.  Broughton, 
G.  S.  Brown,  H.  G.  Brown,  W.J.  Buchanan  (B.A.),  D.  A.  Cameron,  H.  J.  Cardale, 
A.  G.  Garment,  Scott  Carmichael,  S.  H.  Carr,  W.  H.  CaxBe,t  W.  W.  Chipman 
(B.A.),  A.  W.  G.  Clark,t  J.  M.  Coates,  C.  B.  Crampton,  John  Crawford,  James 
Davidson,  Priyanath  Deb,  Maurice  Dee,  Hugh  Dewar,  Arthur  Dickson,  J.  H.  S.  B. 
Douglas,  Stanley  Ducat,  William  Duncan,  C.  W.  Eames,  J.  W.  Edwards,  A.  W. 
Ellis,  John  Ellul,  William  Evans,  F.  B.  Feast,  A.  M.  Fleming,  C.  C.  Forrester, 
G.  O.  Franzen,  Frederick  Gardiner,  W.  A.  Gemmell,  R.  M.  Gibson,  John  Gilmour, 

C.  J.  Gorringe,  James  Gray,  A.  Y.  Greenwood,  J.  M.  Grieve  (M.A.),  Norman 
Gunn,  R.  M.  Hall,  S.  H.  Hall,  F.  A.  Hardy,  C»  M.  Hector,  George  Henderson, 
G.  P.  Henderson,  John  Henderson,  J.  J.  Hewison  (M.A.),  W.  H.  Hill,  John 
Hirst,  J.  F.  Holden,  George  Holliday,  L  D.  C.  Howden,  A.  L.  Husband,  D.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Robert  Irvine,  Walter  Jagger,  J.  M.  Jeffrey,  Laurence  Ker,  James 
Kirk,  B.  L.  L.  Learmonth,  R.  M.  Leith,  William  Lillie,  R.  C.  Loney,  J.  R.  Lord, 
P.  C.  Luttig  (B.A.),  W.  L.  Lyall,  Angus  Macdonald,  F.  B.  Macdonald,  W.  M. 
Macdonald,  John  M'Donald,  Stuart  M'Donald,  J.  A.  Macfarlane,  T.  H.  Macfie, 

D.  M.  Mackay,  Charies  MacUurin,  John  M'Master,  D.  D.  M'NeUl,  A.  D. 
M'Pherson  (M.A.),  Colin  M' Vicar  (M.A.),  W.  R.  Mander,  J.  L.  Marjoribanks, 
J.  S.  Martin,  Joseph  Mason,  James  Massey,  G.  H.  Masson,  F.  H.  Merry,  J.  A. 
Milroy(M.A.),  F.  J.  R.  Mompl^,  W.  A.  W.  Mooro,  H.  M.  Morton,  S.  K.  MuUick, 
T.  M.  Ness,  M.  N.  Nicolson,  Robert  Owen,  A.  J.  Park,  H.  C.  Pearson,  J.  P. 
Peterson,  Charles  Porter,  A.  S.  B.  Powell,  W.  H.  Price,  R.  G.  Ralston,  J.  A. 
Rees,  William  Ritchie,  W.  T.  Ritchie,  W.  H.  Robb,  David  Roger,  J.  E.  Roeenstein, 
•D.  R.  Rowlands,  A.  H.  Rutherford,  C.  R.  Scott,  W.  A.  Skinner,  F.  0.  de  Souza, 

%  With  distinction. 
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F.  8.  StanwBll,  James  Stenhoiue,  T.  £L  BteTBiiMm,  G.  E.  Stewart,  John  Stoddjat, 
W.  £.  W.  StriokUnd,  A.  C.  Btnrrook  (M.A.),  F.  V.  SqIUtui,  F.  O.  Tajkr, 
H.  F.  L.  Taylor,  D.  G.  M.  Te^oe,  F.  &  G.  Thomnon,  Robert  Thoratao, 
F.  W.  Twidale,  W.  A.  G.  Ussher,  J.  W.  de  Yoe,  Andrew  Wallaoe,  Henry  Waters, 
T.  £.  WatMD,  DaTid  Waterston,  James  Watt  (B.A.),  H.  G.  Waogh,  G.  Jl  Welsh, 
A.  £.  White,  Gharies  R.  White,  J.  H.  White,  G.  8.  Wilkinson,  A.  £.  WlUiams, 
H.  N.  WiUiams,  J.  T.  WilUams,  W.  0.  Williams,  W.  W.  Wood,  A.  D.  Ynk. 
Second  Professional  JSxaminatian,^C.  H.  Adamson,  A.  G.  Ainslie  (M.A.)»  R*  Y> 
Anderson,  Harnr  Armistead,  Ayatullah,  William  Bannerman,  F.  W.  Baitoo, 
R.  W.  Blair,  R.  St  G.  S.  Bond,  G.  W.  G.  Branch,  D.  J.  8.  Bart,  G.  H. 
H.  Casalet,  W.  R.  Geoter,  D.  N.  Ghatteijee,  W.  B.  GUrke,  D.  M.  Gonacher,  H. 
O.  Gorfield,  W.  H.  Gonpland,  J.  R.  Crease,  £.  A.  Dent,  £.  P.  Dickin,  G.  A. 
Dickson,  P.  G.  Edgar,  Henry  Ferguson,  Arthur  Foster,  G.  £.  Gabites,  W.  H. 
Gaunt,  J.  R.  Gilmour,*  Lachlan  Grant,  James  Gray,  D.  A.  GreaTes,  F.  H. 
Hardman,  W.  B.  Hetherinffton,  J.  E.  Hewlett,  John  Hume,  T.  J.  Jehu,  Evan 
Jones,  W.  H.  Jones,  John  Kippax,*  G.  G.  Latng,  John  Lawrie,  J.  L.  Leadbetter, 
J.  A.  Lee,  Donald  MacDonald,  Andrew  M 'Neil  (B.A.),  P.  W.  MacVean,  W.  S. 
Malcolm,  J.  M.  Menztes,  T.  B.  Moore  (RA.),  J.  M.  Morris  (M.A.),  Darid  Murray, 
C.  J.  Murray,  F.  B.  Oliphant,  £.  L.  Owen,  J.  M.  Pereira,  £.  L.  PhUlipe,  6.  B. 
Pieterson,  G.  R.  Plante,  S.  W.  Plowse  (B.A.),  J.  H.  Reynolds,  G.  H.  Ridley,  F. 
W.  H.  Robson,  J.  B.  Rogers,  A.  A.  Ross,  G.  E.  Salt,  Henry  Scott,  W.  E.  SooU- 
Moncrieff,  J.  H.  Seon,  P.  J.  Sharp,  T.  D.  8.  Shaw,  T.  R.  SibhaM,  W.  E.  Smith, 
John  Sorley  (M.A.),  A.  P.  Steavenson,  J.  W.  Sutcuffs,  Thomas  Tkylor,  H.  W. 
Yaughan- Williams,  J.  G.  Walker,  J.  W.  T.  Walker,  E.  E.  Waters,  J.  M.  WisliMt, 
J.  J.  H.  Wood,  R.  J.  T.  Wright  (M. A.) 

*  With  distinction. 

RoTAL  GozOiioBs  ov  Phtbigiahb  avd  SuRGBom,  EoiiiBiiaaH,  AVD  Faouucv  of 
Phtsioians  and  Surobors,  Glasgow. — The  final  examination  for  the  triple  quali- 
fication took  place  in  July  1892,  and  out  of  103  candidates,  the  following  59  passed 
and  were  admitted  L.R.G.P.,  and  8.G. : — ^William  Allan  Lloyd-Davies,  Abergele; 
William  Wilson,  Ormskirk ;  Jean  Fraser  Robertson,  Edinburgh  ;  Frederick  William 
Pogson,  Seacroft  near  Leeds ;  Patrick  Noonan,  Victoria  ;  Alice  Biarion  Umpherston, 
LaMwade;  George  Henry  Peake,  Madagascar;  Edgar  Francis  Eardle^  Baines, 
Hampshire;  Gharies  George  Rae,  Glasgow;  Elsie  Maud  Inglis,  India;  Percy 
Thomas  Tolputt,  Folkestone;  Alfred  Eugene  Bwry,  Madras;  John  Marie  Rat- 
naveke.  Geylon;  Donald  Keith  M'Dowell,  Montreal;  Fairgiay  Christie,  Bcarboroaeh; 
John  Augustus  Bouck,  Ghester;  John  Samuel  Martin,  ballynahinch ;  Haydon 
Brown,  Alford;  George  Wayland  Ancmm,  Gloucestershire;  William  Johnson 
Lanffley,  Gounty  Waterford ;  Edward  Joseph  Gilleran,  Roscommon ;  Francis 
Cnbbon  Rogers,  Cheshire ;  Robert  Roberts  Stitt,  Burkenhead ;  Daniel  Joseph 
Murphy,  loughall ;  John  Wallace  Collet,  Chittaffong ;  Alexander  Jamieson 
Meikle,  Inyerary ;  David  Donald,  Aberdeen ;  Alfred  Gtorrard  Ginders,  Exeter  ; 
William  Moody,  K!ennycully  ;  Charles  Albert  Smith,  Leeds ;  Arthur  James  Thomas, 
Toronto;  Servaas  de  Kock,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  James  Alexander  Harbison, 
Melbourne ;  Martin  Larin,  County  Limerick ;  Thomas  Bennet,  Clonakilty ;  Henry 
Edwin  Connor,  Derry ;  Albert  Norman,  Southampton ;  Edgar  Christian  Wynn 
Hughes-Games,  Isle  of  Man ;  William  Barwise,  Wigan  ;  Auffustin  Benjamin  Ryan, 
County  Limerick ;  John  Gordon  Haryey,  Madras  ;  Andrew  John  M'Nickle,  Oounty 
Tyrone  ;  Thomas  Francis  Devane,  Cork  ;  Thomas  Francis  Roche,  Mallow  ;  William 
Broup^h  Arthur,  Dundee:  Thomas  James  Selby,  Cumberland;  John  Fallon  Colshan, 
Dublm;  Richard  Joseph  Bodkin,  County  Galway ;  Samuel  Walter  Pitcher,  Australia; 
Andrew  Femie,  Gloucestershire ;  Hugh  Pai'ker  Williams,  Denbighshire ;  Percy 
Edgar  Oyerton,  Warwickshire ;  George  Thomas  Cooke  Adams,  New  South  Wales  ; 
Adam  Diyden,  Edinburgh ;  Samuel  Gawn,  County  Antrim  *  Charles  RyaU,  Isle  of 
Wight;  James  Leyell  Benson,  London;  James  Aloysius  Walsh,  Kilkenny;  and 
Herbert  Plowden,  Weston,  Manchester. 

RoTAL  GoLLBOB  OF  SuBOBONs,  EDnrBDRGR. — The  followiug  gentlemen  haying 
passed  the  requisite  examinationB,  haye  been  admitted  Fellows  of  the  College  since  last 
publication :— Percy  John  Wilkinson,  L.aC.S.E.,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire ;  William 
Smyth  Crawford,  L.R.G.S.E.,  Liyerpool;  James  Thomas  Moore  Gifibn,  I1.R.C.S.E., 
Belfast;  Heriwrt  Andrew  Powell,  M. R.Ci3.  Eng.,  Guildford,  and  Richard  Philip 
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Brooks,  M. B.  C.8.  Eng.,London.  The  foUowizig  gentlemen  hATingpasfled  the  reanlBite 
examuuitionB  were  admitted  IJoentiatefl  of  the  College : — Anw^  WatM>n  Hnnro, 
Tain ;  James  Cecil  Palmer,  New  Zealand ;  Alexander  Stuart,  Keho;  Lloyd  Grant 
Smith,  Cheshire;  Pochkh6niy£li  Dorabji  Honnasii,  Bomhaj;  Charles  fijoatchard, 
Yorkshire,  and  John  Edwin  Stott,  Liyerpool.  The  following  gentlemen  having 
passed  the  requisite  examinations  were  admitted  Licentiates  in  Disntal  Snrffery : — 
Thomas  Nash,  Edinburgh ;  Hennr  Alexander  Matheson,  Edinburgh ;  John  Malcolm, 
Edinburgh,  and  James  Joshua  Martin^  Bradford. 

British  Medical  Service. — ^list  of  Surgeons  on  Probation  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  British  Army  who  were  successful  at  both 
the  London  and  Netley  Examinations  in  July  1892 : — 


t  No.  Name. 

1.  Hinge,  H.  A.,  . 

2.  M*Naught,  J.  G., 

3.  Bmv,  H.  A.,    . 

4.  M'Dermott,  T., 
6.  Slayter,  E.  W^ 

6.  Thurston,  H.  S., 

7.  More,  L.  P.,     . 

8.  Hodgens,  C.  CO., 
*      9.  Tyrrell,  A.  F., 

10.  Ryall,  W.  P.,  . 

11.  Jones,  T.  P.,    . 

12.  Walker,  G.  S., . 

13.  Smyth,  W.J.,. 


ComMneA  Ifarki. 

.  5660 

.  6646 

.  6641 

.  6616 

.  6341 

.  6191 

.  6042 

.  4944 
4o08 

.  4861 

.  4843 

.  4833 

.  4820 


Mo.       NanM. 

14.  EiBkine,  W.  D., 
16.  Thompson,  A  G., 

16.  Chambers,  A.  J., 

17.  Moore,  G.  A, 

18.  Lewis,  R  C,    . 

19.  Anstdn,  K.  F.  £., 

20.  CyReiUy,  W.  H., 

21.  Maider,  i^., 

22.  Condon,  E.  H., 

23.  Mansfield,  G.  S., 

24.  Faichnie,  F.,    . 
26.  Read,  H.  W.  K., 


ComblBAd  Mwks. 

.  4807 

.  4796 

.  4793 

.  4682 

.  4638 

.  4612 

.  4662 

.  4493 

.  4476 

.  4433 

.  4399 

.  4397 


List  of  successful  Candidates  for  Commissions  in  the  Medical  Staff 
of  Her  Majesty's  Army  at  the  recent  Examination  in  London. 


Older  of  T«.nMM. 

Merit.  '*•"•* 

1.  Pollock,  C.  E., 

2.  Maogan,  F.  M., 

3.  Rivers,  J.  H.,  . 

4.  Taylor,  W.  J., 
6.  Longhmst,  B.  W., 


{ 


Nnnber 
of  Marks. 

.  2816 

.  2470 

.  2470 

.  2460 

.  2386 


Order  of 
Merit. 


Nemei. 


6.  Farmer,  J.  H., 

7.  BuBwell,  F.  R., 

8.  Benyman,  H.  A«, 

9.  Symons,  F.  A., 
10.  Samman,  C.  J., 


Nanber 
of  Murks. 

.  2366 

.  2310 

.  2296 

.  2286 

.  2236 


Madagascar  Mbdical  Mission. — We  have  received  the  Annual 
Report  for  1891  of  this  Mission.  It  opens  with  a  short  history  of 
medical  missions  in  the  island.  In  1862  Dr  Davidson  started  the 
work  under  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  1864  he  opened 
an  hospital,  and  very  quickly  gained  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
the  natives.  In  1867  the  hospital  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Missionary  Society.  In  1880  the  Friends'  Foreign 
Missionary  Association  took  up   the  work,  which  had   partially 

'  lapsed  from  the  retirement  of  Dr  Davidson  and  his  assistant  and 
successor  Dr  Mackie.  Notwithstanding  these  changes  the  Mission 
has  prospered,  and  last  year  a  new  and  handsome  hospital  was 
opened.  During  the  year  there  have  been  615  in-patients  and 
10,615  out-patients.  Uf  the  in-patients  more  than  100  underwent 
important  operations.  It  is  evident  that  Drs  Fenn  and  Moss  are, 
by  their  Christian  labours,  conferring  a  very  great  benefit  on  the 

^  sick  and  diseased  natives  of  Madagascar. 
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DR  W.  F.  GUMMING  OP  KINELLAN. 

To  very  few  of  the  profession  in  Edinbuigh  was  Dr  Camming 
more  than  nominis  umirat  but  to  those  who  did  know  him  the 
announcement  of  his  death  will  come  almost  as  a  personal 
bereavement.  The  brave  old  man,  though  paralyzed  for  nearly 
forty  years  and  latterly  only  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  had  a 
personality  so  original,  a  simple  courage  so  rare,  and  a  heart  so 
true,  that  he  won  both  the  love  and  the  respect  of  every  one  he 
met  A  Scotch  gentleman  of  old  family  and  perfect  manners, 
highly  cultured,  and  full  of  natural  wit,  he  spent  much  of  his 
early  life  in  foreign  service  and  travel,  in  the  best  of  society,  and 
with  every  opportunity  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His 
latter  years  of  weakness  and  ill  health  he  spent  in  a  congenial 
home  with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  the  late  Sir  James  Coxe, 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  When  by  their  death  he  was  left  alone 
in  his  beautiful  home  at  Kinellan,  he  bore  the  solitude  and 
weariness  of  increasing  years  and  infirmities  with  a  Christian 
heroism  and  patience  perfectly  marvelloua  He  had  many  friends, 
and  all  the  alleviations  that  ample  means  and  faithful  servants  could 
give  him.  His  summers  were  spent  in  the  beautiful  retreat  in 
Mull  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  one  of  his 
warmest  and  most  faithful  friends.  There  he  died  on  July  27th, 
after  a  very  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  87,  fulfilling  his  own 
desire  that  he  might  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  any  one. 
He  did  not  contribute  to  strictly  medical  literature,  but  wrote  a 
book  of  travels  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Notes  of  a  Wanderer, 
and  also  Notes  on  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Oermany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  (1852),  of  considerable  value. 

The  chief  feature  in  his  noble  character  after  his  patient 
heroism  was  his  considerate  kindness  for  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowful.  He  has  left  a  quaint  legacy  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh  to  provide  a  fund  to  supply  tobacco  for  those  poor  and 
aged  patients  of  both  sexes  suffering  from  surgical  maladies  who 
are  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  their  favourite  luxury.  In 
any  year  in  which  it  is  not  all  spent  in  tobacco,  the  remainder  is 
to  be  spent  in  extra  tea  and  sugar.  He  was  an  excellent  classic, 
devoted  to  the  poetry  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Burns,  and  was 
a  firstrate  judge  of  a  sermon — putting  in  the  first  rank  of  all 
preachers  his  own  minister,  Thomas  Guthrie. 


part  Stxst 


ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.— THE  ERYTHEMATA. 

By  T.  M'Call  Andbbson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 

University  of  Qlasgow. 

The  term  Erythema  implies  a  simple  superficial  inflammation  of 
the  corium :  it  is  the  most  trifling  of  all  the  inflammations  of  the 
skin,  but  it  includes  a  variety  of  afifections,  ail  of  them  closely 
allied  anatomically,  though  many  of  them  are  quite  distinct,  both 
as  regards  their  etiology  and  nature. 

(a.)  Erythema  simplex. — ^This  affection,  which  may  involve  any 
part  of  the  skin,  constitutes  the  early  stage  of  one  form  of  eczema 
(ecz.  erythematodes),  and  almost  all  varieties  of  eczema  terminate 
in  it,  so  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  lower  grade 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  as  dependent  upon  similar  causes. 

In  the  acute  stage  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  redness  which 
temporarily  disappears  upon  pressure,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
swelling,  and  generally  by  more  or  less  heat ;  but  there  is  no  moisture 
or  appreciable  infiltration  of  the  skin,  and  the  redness,  as  a  rule, 
shades  off  into  the  colour  of  the  healthy  parts.  Unless  the 
inflammation  is  very  extensive  or  very  acute,  the  constitutional 
re'action  is  either  trifling  or  absent.  When  the  acute  stage  is 
passed,  the  redness  is  less  pronoanced,  and  may  in  great  measure 
disappear,  the  feeling  of  heat  id  accompanied  or  replaced  by 
itching,  and  the  surface  is  the  seat  of  furfurac'eous  desquamation. 
To  this  scaly  stage  the  term  pityriasis  is  often  applied,  but  the 
same  name  is  given  to  other  affections  of  a  scaly  nature, — seborrhoea 
sicca,  for  example, — so  that  confusion  would  be  avoided  were  it 
possible  to  discard  it. 

The  shape  of  the  patches  and  the  extent  of  the  eruption  vary 
very  much,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  erythema  on  some 
parts  and  eczema  on  others, — e.^.,  erythema  of  the  body  and  eczema 
of  the  head, — thus  betraying  their  common  parentage. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
erythema  are  eczema,  syphilis,  erysipelas,  and  urticaria.  As 
regards  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  fact  that  erythema  is 
of  the  same  family  as  eczema,  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
may  be  said  to  be  passed  when,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
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symptoms  of  erythema,  infiltration  of  the  skin,  exudation  on  the 
surface,  or  cnistation  is  apparent  The  diagnostic  points  in 
connexion  with  the  other  three  diseases  ma;  best  be  stated  in 
tabular  form. 


1.  Colour  usually  pink. 

2.  Itching  or  heat  present 

3.  Little  or  no  pigmentation  left. 

4.  No  histoiy  or  Bymptoma  of  syphilis. 


6.  Yields  to  simple  treatment 

SrythenuL 

1.  Feyer  slight  or  absent 

S.  Local  symptoms  not  severe. 


3.  No  vesication  unless  disease  passes 

on  to  eczema. 

4.  No  distinct,  abrupt  line  of  demarca- 

tion between  nealtby  and   dis- 
eased skin  as  a  rule. 

5.  Does  not  usually  spread  rapidly. 


6.  May  attack  any  part  of  the  surface. 


7.  Of  indefinite  duration. 


Erythema. 

1.  Etiology  very  varied,  and  that  of 

eczema. 

2.  Eruption  rarely  very  transient 


3.  Appearance  of  eruption  as  already 
described. 


4.  Itching  moderate  as  a  rule. 

5.  Fever  usually  absent. 


Erythema  syphdUUevm, 

1.  Tint  deeper,  in  chronic  stages  cop- 

pezy,  and  surface  often  glazed. 

2.  Very  insensitive. 

3.  Sur&ce  pigmented  for  some  time 

after  disappearance  of  niah. 

4.  History  of  infection;    and  other 

syphilitic  manifestations  present 
— e,g,,  sore  throat,  alopecia,  gland 
enlaigements,  nocturnal  paius^ 
condylomata,  etc. 
6  Yields  readily  to  anti-eyphilitic 
treatment 

Erysipekti, 

1.  Constitutional  reaction  well  marked. 

2.  Local  symptoms  more  grave — skin 

dusky  red,  more  swelling  and 
bummg  heat. 

3.  Blisters  common  at  the  height  of 

the  eruption. 

4.  Edffe  abrupt  and  elevated  in  the 

advancing  stages. 

5.  Tends  to  creep  along  the  skin,  and 

rapidly  to  invade  contiguous 
parts. 

6.  Usually  the  iace  or  head,  unless 

traumatic  when  the  locality  de- 
pends upon  the  seat  o/^  the 
wound. 

7.  Runs  a  definite  course,  and  termi- 

nates usually  in  from  one  to  three 
weeks. 

UrHcaria  (Nettle-rash). 

1.  Often  some  obvious  source  of  irrita- 

tion— e.a.,  eating  something  in- 
digestible. 

2.  Very  evanescent,  disappearing  often 

in  a  few  hours,  although  successive 
crops  may  prolong  the  disease 
indefinitely. 

3.  Eruption  tends  to  appear  in  ele- 

vated wheals,  the  centres  of  which 
are  often  white  and  the  edges 
red. 

4.  Itching  usually  excessive. 


5.  Often  fever  in  acute  cases. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  urticarid  sometimes  takes  the  form 
of  erythematous  patches  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ery- 
thema simplex ;  but  the  suddenness  witli  which  it  comes  out,  and 
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the  rapidity  with  which  it  vanishes,  should  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  it  is  a  member  of  the  nettle-rash  family. 

While  erythema  simplex  may  appear  upon  any  part  of  the 
surface,  there  are  three  localities  in  which  it  is  specially  frequent, 
and  to  which  further  reference  must  be  made.  These  parts  are 
the  head,  the  face,  and  portions  of  skin  which  are  in  contact  with 
one  another. 

1.  Erythema  capitis  (Pityriasis  capitis). — This  is  usually  a  very 
chronic  affection,  oile  which  may  attack  the  head  at  parts,  but 
which  more  frequently  involves  the  whole  scalp.  Unless  the 
eruption  is  widespread,  the  face,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect, 
usually  escapes.  It  is  very  annoying  to  patients,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  itching  which  constrains  them  to  scratch  the  head 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  but  also  on  account  of  the  scales  which 
often  fall  in  profusion  on  the  shoulders  and  other  parts  of  the 
clothing,  and  because  the  hair  often  comes  out  in  great  abundance 
by  reason  of  the  interference  with  its  nutrition. 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  erythema  capitis  are 
seborrhoBa  sicca  (also  often  termed  pityriasis  capitis),  psoriasis 
capitis,  and  tinea  tonsurans. 


Erythema  capUie. 

1.  Scales  brittle  ;  cannot  be  kneaded 

into  a  ball. 

2.  Consist  mostly  of  epithelial  cells 

without    innltration     with     oil 
globiiles. 

3.  Skin  beneath  scales  more  or  less 

reddened  and  inflamed. 

4.  Itching  very  marked  as  a  rule. 

Erythema  capitis, 

1.  Whole  head  affected,  or«  if  patchy, 

no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  at 
edges. 

2.  Scales  thin,  small,  and  readily  de- 

tached. 

3.  Itching  pronounced. 

4.  Eruption,  if   on  non-hairy   parts 

also,  presents  the  typical  characters 
of  erythema. 

5.  Usually  accompanied  by  fiEdling  of 

theludr. 

6.  No  special  tendency  to  relapses. 

7.  Not  hereditary. 


Eryihema  capitis. 

r 

1.  Generally  met  with  in  adults. 
>  2.  Not  infectious. 


Sehorrhcea  sicca  capitis, 

1.  Scales  not  brittle ;  can  be  kneaded 

into  a  waxy  baU. 

2.  Crusts  consist  of  sebaceous  matter, 

i.e.y    epithelial    cells    infiltrated 
with  ou  globules. 

3.  As  a  rule  little,  if  any,  redness  under 

the  scales. 
4  Itching  not  usually  very  great 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


6. 
6. 

7. 


Psoriasis  capitis. 

Generally  in  natches,  with  abrupt 
and  more  or  less  rounded  edges. 

Scales  thicker  and  more  imbricated, 
more  silveiy  and  adherent. 

Itching  not  so  constant  or  severe. 

Eruption  usuallv  on  other  part&— 
especially  on  elbows  &nd  Imees — 
wnen  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances are  displayed. 

Hair  usually  unaffected. 

Relapses   the   rule,    especially  in 

autumn  and  spring. 
Hereditary  tendency  to   psoriasis 

often  pronounced. 


Tinea    taruurans  (Ringworm   of  the 

head). 

1.  Only  met  with  in  children. 

2.  Very  infectious. 
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3.  Whole  head  aflfected,  or,  if  patchy, 

no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  at 
edges. 

4.  Sor&ce  reddened,  and  scales  thin 

and  ffrayish. 

5.  Hairs  Ml  readily,  and  bulbs  atro- 

phied, but  otherwise  healthy. 

6.  No   fungus  detected  in  hairs   or 

scales. 


3.  Generally  in  rounded  patches  with 

abrupt  edges. 

4.  "  Plucked  fowl "  api>earance,  and 

surface  often  white  from  fiumua. 

5.  Many  of  hairs  brittle,  twisted,  or 

broken  off  close  to  sur&oe,  and 
often  white  with  parasitic  dust 

6.  The  tricophyton  detected    micro- 
scopically in  diseased  hairs  and 


lea. 


7.  Eruption  often  on  the  body  in  the 
shape  of  round  patches  or  circles 
(Tinea  circinata). 


7.  Eruption,  if  on  non4iairy  parts, 
presents  the  typical  characters  of 
erythema. 

2.  Erythema  faciei, — This  eruption  is  apt  to  be  induced  by 
frequent  washing  with  cold  spring  water :  it  has  a  special  tendency 
to  appear  in  spring  during  the  prevalence  of  east  wind  (one  form 
of  the  so-called  "  spring-blossoms  "),  and  in  summer  from  exposure 
of  the  face  to  a  hot  sun  (Erythema  solare).  Sometimes  it  is  a 
chronic  afifection,  but  more  often  it  is  acute,  and  comes  and  goes 
with  the  cause  which  has  induced  it.  When  very  evanescent  it, 
as  well  as  other  varieties  of  erythema,  is  often  spoken  of  as  K 
fugax.  It  has  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  prominences  of 
the  brow  and  cheeks,  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth,  and  patches  of  it  are  also  often  observed  upon  the  neck.  It 
is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  owing  to  the  redness,  stiffness,  and 
burning  heat  in  the  acute,  and  to  the  itching  and  desquamation  in 
the  chronic  stage. 

3.  Erythema  intertrigo. — The  term  intertrigo  (inter  between,  and 
tero  I  chafe)  has  reference  to  an  inflammatory  affection  at  parts 
where  opposed  surfaces  are  in  contact  with  one  another — as  between 
the  hips,  at  the  flexures  of  the  thighs,  in  the  arm-pits,  and  under- 
neath pendulous  mammae,  as  also  between  the  glans  and  prepuce, 
and  at  the  vulva,  the  inflammation  being  favoured  by  the  heat, 
moisture,  and  friction  to  which  the  parts  are  subjected.  It  is 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  infants,  in  corpulent  persons,  in  those 
who  perspire  readily,  and  during  hot  weather.  It  is  to  prevent ' 
such  an  occurrence  in  infants  that  violet  powder  is  so  universally 
employedt  The  affected  surface  is  not  only  reddened,  but  often 
has  a  glazed  appearance;  the  itching  is  often  intolerable,  and 
the  scratching  leads  to  excoriations  and  pain.  There  is  no  inflam- 
matory exudation,  unless  the  affection,  as  often  happens,  passes 
into  eczema  (eczema  intertrigo),  but  the  epidermis  is  apt  to  be . 
macerated,  and  the  surface  is  often  moist  owing  to  the  normal 
secretions  which,  in  a  more  or  less  decomposed  state,  remain  on 
the  part. 

Other  Varieties  of  JSrythemata, 

(J.)  Erythema  strophuivs, — This  eruption  was  described  by 
Willan  and  Bateman  under  the  name  of  strophulus,  and  is  a 
frequent  affection  in  infants  as  the*result  of  errors  of  diet,  indiges-| 
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tion,  teething,  or  other  forms  of  irritation.  It  consists  of  papules, 
often  of  considerable  size,  which  are  firm,  of  a  vivid  or  pale  red 
colour,  and  sometimes  interspersed  with  patches  of  erythema 
simplex.  The  eruption  is  very  itchy.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to, 
if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  afiection  termed  lichen  disseminatus 
in  adults.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
early  stage  of  the  papular  or  lichenous  form  of  eczema,  just  as 
simple  erythema  is  the  early  stage  of  erythematous  eczema.  The 
only  disease  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  scabies. 


ErytJiema  strophulus. 

1.  Not  contagious. 

2.  Situation  of  eruptions  produced  by 

scratching  depends  on  the  seat  of 
the  papules. 

3.  No  special  tendency  to  production 

of  pustules. 

4.  Nipples  and  penis  not  affected. 

5.  No  funowB  to  be  found. 


6.  Cured  by  attention  to  the  digestive 
organs,  etc. 


Scabies  (The  Itch). 

1.  Very  contagious. 

2.  Eruption  produced  by  scratching, 

most  abundant  on  forearms,  ab- 
domen, and  inner  sides  of  thighs. 

3.  Laige  pustules  on  hands,  feet,  and 

hips  very  common. 

4.  Nipples  in  female,  and  penis  in 

male,  often  implicated. 

6.  The  furrows  (canals)  made  by  the 
impregnated  female  detected  about 
fingers,  toes,  wrists,  etc,  contain- 
ins  ecgs  with  the  female  at  the 
end  ofeach. 

6.  Cured  by  the  use  of  a  parasiticide, 
e.g.f  sulphur. 


(c.)  Erythema  punctatum — [Syn.  R  scarlatiniforme  (Hardy), 
Boseola  scarlatiniforme  (Bazin)].— rThis  eruption,  which  seems 
usually  to  be  dependent  upon  digestive  derangement,  or  upon  a 
chill,  or  a  combination  of  both,  often  sets  in  with  slight  and  transient 
fever,  which  is  followed  very  shortly  by  a  punctated  eruption  on  the 
skin,  which  rapidly  spreads  until  the  whole  surface  may  assume  a 
bright  red  colour  like  that  of  a  boiled  lobster.  In  a  few  days  this 
subsides,  being  followed  generally  by  slight  desquamation  of  the 
skin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  at  length,  because  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  very  mild 
attack  of  scarlatina,  while  the  eruption  is  almost  identical  in 
appearance  and  similar  in  duration.  The  following  points  should, 
however,  prevent  error. 


Erythema  punctatum. 

1.  Usually  results  from  digestive  de- 

rangement. 

2.  Never  spreads  to  others. 

3.  Pulse  not  much  affected. 

4.  No  characteristic  appearance  of  the 

tongue. 

5.  Little,  if  any,  sore  throat 

6.  No  sequelee. 


7.  An  attack  is  no  protection  against 
scarlatina. 


Scarlatina. 

1.  Results  from  exposure  to  the  specific 

poison. 

2.  Very  apt  to  spread  to  others,  unless 

every  precaution  is  taken. 

3.  Pulse  very  rapid. 

4.  The  "  strawberry  tongue  "  of  scar- 

latina usually  observed. 

5.  Angina  usually  a  prominent  symp- 

tom. 

6.  "Scarlatinaldrop8y,"and"S.bubo," 

and  suppurative  inflammation  of 
.    middle  ears,  common  sequelae. 

7.  An   attack   usually    protects    the 

system  from  another. 
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(d.)  Bouda. — ^This  variety  of  erythema  can  usually  be  traced  to 
the  same  causes  as  the  last,  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  transient 
congestion  of  the  skin,  or  may  pass  on  to  mild  inflammation.  In 
any  case  it  occurs  in  the  shape  of  erythematous  blotches  varying 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  finger-nail,  little  if  at  all  elevated,  and 
giving  a  pinkish,  mottled  appearance  to  the  surface.  It  is  most 
often  observed  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  the  itching,  if  present, 
is  usually  slight,  and  there  is  little  if  any  desquamation. 

It  somewhat  resembles  the  mottling  of  the  skin  observed  in 
typhus,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic  roseola,  and  for  the 
rash  produced  by  the  administration  of  copaibsL 


Simple  roteokL 

1.  Dependent  upon  digestive  derange- 
ment and  ue  like. 

S.  Not  infectioua 

3.  Slijght,  if  any,  couBtitational  reac- 
tion. 


4.  Eruption  consists  of  pmkiih  blotches 
wnich  disappear  on  pressure 
throughout 


Simple  roHoh. 

1.  Preceded  by  digestive  derangement 

or  the  like. 

2.  Pinkish  blotches  on  the  affected 

parts. 

3.  Often  some  itching. 

4.  Usually  of  short  duration. 
6.  No  other  symptoms  present 


Simple  roeeoUjL 
1.  Preceded  by  digestive  derangement 
or  the  like. 


S.  Eruption  generally  on  trunk,  and 
face  usually  escapes. 

3.  Itching  slight,  if  any. 

4.  Duration  of  eruption  uncertain. 


TypkuB  ratk, 
1.  Due  to  a  specific  poison. 

8.  Very  infectious. 

3.  Disease  sets  in  suddenly,  often  with 
rieor,  and  eruption  app^irs  &om 
4m  to  7th  day,  there  being  well- 
marked  fever  throughout,  which 
tends  in  the  2nd  w^k  to  assume 
the  typhoid  type. 

4  Eruption  dusky-ied  or  Hvid,  after 
a  day  or  two  does  not  completely 
disappear  on  pressure,  ana  often 
becomes  petechiaL 

SypkiUtic  rweola, 

1.  Preceded  by  chancre,  followed  in  a 

month  or  two  by  the  eruption. 

2.  Dusky-red,  or  even  coppery  olotches. 

3.  No  itching. 

4.  May  last  for  many  weeks. 

6.  Other  manifestations  of  ^^hilis, 
e.g,<f  alopecia,  ulceration  of  mouth 
and  throat,  gland  enlargements, 
nocturnal  pains,  condylomata, 
papular  eruption,  etc 

Copaiba  rueh. 

1.  Occurs  in  those    who  have  been 

taking  copaiba,  and  odour  of  the 
medicine  often  perceptibly  in  the 
urine. 

2.  Eruption  very  extensively  diffused 

as  a  rule,  and  face  and  hands 
especially  liable  to  suffer. 

3.  Usiudly  intensely  itchy. 

4.  Disappears  within  a  few  days  of  the 

cessation  of  the  medicine. 


(«.)  Erythema  circumscriptuTn — [Syn.  Lichen  circumscriptus, 
Lichen  circinatus  serpiginosus  (Wilson);  Seborrhoea  corporis 
(Duhring) ;  Eczema  seborrhoicum  (Unna)]. 
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This  eruption  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  on  the  chest  and 
on  the  back  between  the  scapulse,  and  frequently  implicates  both 
parts  simultaneously.  It  commences  as  minute  red  or  salmon 
coloured  spots  or  papules,  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and 
soon  heal  in  their  centres,  leaving  erythematous  rings  which  have 
sharp  edges,  and  sometimes  present  a  finely  papulated  appearance. 
These  rings  are  often  of  very  small  size — 3  or  4  lines  in  diameter ; 
but,  especially  on  the  back,-  they  have  a  tendency  gradually  to 
increase  until  neighbouring  rings  meet,  and  the  final  result  is  wavy 
or  serpiginous  lines  of  eruption,  their  long  axis  being  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body.  The  eruption  is 
usually  the  seat  of  slight  furfuraceous  scales,  and  is  often  very 
itchy,  especially  when  the  patient  is  warm  and  perspiring. 

We  are  very  ignorant  of  its  etiology.  No  fungus  has  been 
discovered  in  the  scales,  although  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
is  suggestive  of  a  parasitic  origin.  According  to  Duhring,  Colcott 
Fox,  and  others,  it  is  a  form  of  seborrhoea.  In  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  stated  that  the  eruptive  elements  are  situated  at 
the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  that  the  skin  has  often  an  oily 
feeling,  the  scales  are  more  or  less  fatty,  the  afiTection  is  usually 
associated  with  seborrhoea  of  the  scalp,  and,  in  my  experi- 
ence, it  almost  always  occurs  in  those  who  do  not  remove  their 
flannel  underclothixig  at  night. 

It  is  a  relapsing  affection,  and  in  some  persons  only  disappears 
in  summer,  to  reappear  at  each  succeeding  winter. 

It  may  be  mistaken  for  tinea  versicolor  and  tinea  circinata,  but 
the  following  points  should  prevent  error. 


Erythema  cvrcumtcriptum, 

1.  Eruption  red  or  ealmon  coloured. 

2.  Circular  or  serpiginous  in  shape. 


3.  Not  contagious,  and  no  fungus. 


Erythema  circumteriptum. 

1.  A  chronic  affection  in  most  cases. 

2.  UsuaUj    accompanied   by    sebor- 

rhcea  of  scalp. 

3.  Not  contagious. 

4.  No  fungus  to  be  discovered. 

5.  Emption  on  chest  and  back,  and 

circles   usually  of  small   size — 
symmetricaL 


Tinea  verricolor, 

1.  Yellowish  or  brownish. 

2.  Barely  any  circles,  but  iiregularly 

shaped  ^tches  with  minute  points 
of  eruption  at  their  edges. 

3.  Contagious  to  some  persons,  and 

fimffus  (Midosporon  foifor)  read- 
ily detected. 

Tinea  circinata. 

1.  An  emption  of  short  duration. 

2.  Sometimes  accompanied  by  ring- 

worm of  head  or  oeard. 

3.  Very  contagious. 

4.  The  characteristic    fungus  (tiico- 

phyton)  discovered  in  early  stage. 

5.  Eruption  anywhere,  and  rings  more 

elevated,  more  scaly,  occasionally 
studded  with  vesicles,  and  often 
of  large  size — unsymmetricaL 


The  diagnosis  of  erythema  circumscriptum  from  pityriasis  rosea 
will  be  given  after  the  latter  affection  has  been  described. 
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(/.)  Pityriasis  rosea — [Syn.  Pityriasis  ros^  (Gibert) ;  Pityriasis 
macuiata  et  circinata  (Duhring) ;  Bos^ole  squameuse  (Foumier)]. 

This  affection,  first  accurately  described  by  Oibert/  is  by  no 
means  a  common  one,  though  perhai)s  not  so  rare  as  some  suppose,  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  other  diseases.  We  know 
very  little  with  regard  to  its  etiology  and  nature,  although  the  appear- 
ances which  it  presents  are  suggestive  of  a  parasitic  origin.  Indeed, 
Yidal  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  due  to  a  minute  fungus  which  he  has 
named  the  Microsporon  anomseon,  but  this  view  has  not  gained 
general  acceptance,  and  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  being 
contagious.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  although  it  is  oftenest  met 
with  in  children  and  young  adults,  and  it  is  more  frequent  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  in  those  with  white  and  delicate  skina 
It  is  seen  at  all  seasons,  but  probably  most  commonly  in  warm 
weather. 

Clinically  it  is  a  very  definite  and  distinct  pathological  entity. 
A  symmetrical  affection  of  gradual  or  sudden  onset,  it  appears 
usually  first  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  especially  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  and  sub-clavicular  regions,  whence  it  spreads 
to  the  neck,  upper  arms,  trunk,  and  thighs, — ^the  forearms,  legs, 
head,  and  face  generally  escaping,  in  great  part  or  entirely.  Litde 
pale  red  or  rosy  spots  are  developed  in  successive  crops:  these 
are  at  first  the  size  of  pin  heads,  but  they  gradually  increase  until 
they  may  have  the  diameter  of  a  shilling  or  more,  and,  as  they  do  so, 
they  heal  in  their  centres,  leaving  circles  of  eruption  with  sharply 
defined  edges ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  neighbouring  spots  coalesce, 
variously  figured  patches  result.  The  eruption,  which  is  the  seat 
of  scanty  f urf uraceous  desquamation,  is  more  or  less  itchy,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  heated  and  perspiring.  In  the  later  stages  the 
colour  of  the  eruption  changes  from  rosy-red  to  yellow  or  tawny, 
and  pigmentary  stains  for  a  time  mark  the  seats  of  the  previous 
patches.  It  runs  a  definite  course,  the  parts  first  affected  being 
the  first  to  recover,  and  its  whole  duration  is  seldom  more  than 
three  months,  and  oflben  only  as  many  weeks. 

It  may  be  mistaken  for  erythema  circumscriptum  (lichen  circum- 
scriptus — seborrhoea  corporis),  tinea  versicolor,  tinea  circinata,  and 
erythematous  syphilitic  eruptions. 

1.  Erythema  circumscriptum  is  a  much  more  chronic  affection, 
does  not  run  a  definite  course,  and  has  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  relapse.  It  is  almost  exclusively  met  with  on  the  chest  and 
back,  and  usually  coincides  with  seborrhosa  capitis.  The  circles 
of  eruption,  too,  are  often  of  very  small  size,  the  patches  have 
a  more  papulated  character,  while  the  skin  has  often  an  oily 
feeling,  and  the  scales  are  more  or  less  fatty. 

2.  TiTiea  versicolor  has  less  of  a  rosy,  more  of  a  yellow  or 
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yellowish-brown  colour,  and,  when  the  eruption  becomes  confluent, 
the  patches  are  often  very  extensive,  much  more  so  than  we  ever 
observe  in  pityriasis  rosea,  while  they  have  no  tendency  to  form 
circles  or  segments  of  circles.  The  disease  is  also  contagious, 
though  not  extremely  so,  and  the  fungus  (Microsporon  furfur)  can 
readily  be  found  in  the  scales,  so  that,  if  we  are  on  our  guard,  a 
mistake  is  impossible. 

3.  Tinea  cirdnata  (ringworm  of  the  body)  is  distinguished  from 
pityriasis  rosea  by  the  fact  that  it  is  unsymmetrical,  that  it  has  no 
special  tendency  to  commence  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  may 
appear  upon  any,  especially  upon  uncovered,  parts;  that  the 
patches  are  more  distinctly  elevated,  and  the  rings  often  of  large 
size.  It  is  contagious,  too,  the  fungus  (tricophyton)  being 
generally  found  in  the  scales.  Finally,  it  not  uncommonly  occurs 
in  those  who  are  suffering  from  tinea  tonsurans  (ringworm  of  the 
head),  or  tinea  sycosis  (ringworm  of  the  beard). 

4.  A  dreinatey  erythematous^  syphilitic  eruption  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  pityriasis  rosea  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  has 
a  more  dusky  or  even  coppery  tint,  and  is  not  the  seat  of  any 
itching ;  that  it  occurs  in  those  who  have  recently  contracted 
syphilis,  and  that  it  almost  invariably  coincides  with  other  syphilitic 
manifestations. 

{To  he  continued,) 


II.— ON  BLOOD-LETTING  AS  A  REMEDY. 

By  Robert  Soherville,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.  Ed.,  QalashielB. 

{Read  hefore  the  Border  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Aeaoeiation, 

15th  July  1S92.) 

It  must  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  a  remedy  which 
fifty  years  ago  was  used  every  day  by  every  medical  man  should 
at  the  present  time  be  used  so  sparingly  and  on  such  rare  occasions ; 
for  if  the  practice  of  our  predecessors  was  right,  ours  must  neces- 
sarily be  wrong.  No  theory  of  a  change  of  type  in  disease  will 
suffice  to  reconcile  the  profiise  bleedings  of  Cullen  and  Gregory  with 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  present  day.  Such  a  theory 
was  set  up  and  upheld  by  able  hands,  but  it  could  not  endure.  For 
careful  study  of  the  clinical  records  of  those  cases  that  had  been 
treated  by  the.phlebotomists  showed  that  patients  and  diseases  in. 
the  past  were  wonderfully  like  those  demanding  treatment  in  more 
recent  years ;  and  men  were  forced  to  conclude  that  the  change  of 
treatment,  effected  as  it  was  duritig  a  very  few  years,  was  due  not 
to  any  change  in  the  patient  or  his  condition,  but  to  a  change  in 
the  physician  and  in  his  principles  of  treatment  The  theory  of  a 
change  of  type  was  shown  by  Hughes  Bennett  and  others  to  be 
nothing  but  a  delusion,  supported  by  able  advocacy,  and  believed 
in  by  the  best  men  of  the  profession. 
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The  treatment  of  disease  by  blood-letting  has  been  praised  and 
has  been  denounced  daring  well-nigh  the  whole  period  embKiced 
in  the  history  of  medicine.     It  could  never  be  a  matter  of  indififer- 
ence :    it  is  an  agent  of  undoubted  power.     Bleeding,  as  it  was 
practised  fifty  years  ago,  when  men  took  from  a  vein  an  eighth 
part,  a  sixth  part,  or  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
the  blood  in  the  human  body,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  eflfect 
either  for  good  or  evil,  or  for  both.     That  such  a  powerful  agent 
was  frequently  used  to  the  hurt  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  loss  of 
his  life,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  are  not  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  to  be  a  prompt  and 
powerful  remedy.     This,  however,  has  been  denied  by  many.     In 
almost  all  ages  there  have  been  men  who  have  refused  to  see  any 
possible  good  in  blood-letting,  and  have  condemned  those  who 
practise  it.     But,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  the  minority. 

Blood-letting  is  a  very  ancient  practice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Podalirius,  the  son  of  ^sculapius, — the  same  man,  I 
presume,  who  attended  the  Trojan  expedition.  At  any  rate,  Hip- 
pocrates speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  in  his  day  well  known  and  prac- 
tised, and  he  gives  directions  both  for  venesection  and  for  cupping. 
He  recommends  bleeding  in  acute  diseases  of  the  chest.  *'  If  the 
pain  point  to  the  clavicle,  or  if  there  be  a  heaviness  in  the  arm  or 
about  the  breast,  or  above  the  diaphragm,  one  should  open  the  inner 
vein  at  the  elbow,  and  not  hesitate  to  abstract  a  lar^  quantity." 
Then  again, — "  Bleed  in  the  acute  affections  if  the  disease  appear 
strong  and  the  patients  be  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  if  they  have 
strength."  At  another  place  he  writes, — "  Peripneumonia  and 
pleuritic  affections  are  to  oe  thus  observed.  If  the  fever  be  acute, 
and  if  there  be  pains  in  either  side,  or  in  both,  and  if  expiration  be 
attended  with  pain,  if  cough  be  present,  and  the  sputa  expectorated 
be  of  a  blond  or  livid  colour,"  and  so  on,  "  the  inner  vein  of  the 
arm  should  be  opened  on  the  side  affected,  and  blood  abstracted 
according  to  the  habit,  age,  and  colour  of  the  patient  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  that  largely  and  boldly  if  the  pain  be  acute,  so  as 
to  bring  on  fainting."  He  gives  this  caution, — "  If  you  think  it 
expedient  to  let  blood,  see  that  the  bowels  be  previously  settled, 
and  then  bleed."  Hippocrates  bled  also  in  inflamed  hypochondria, 
"  where  there  were  strong  pains  of  the  liver,  heaviness  of  the  spleen 
and  other  phlegmasia,  andf  intense  pains  about  the  diaphragm,  dis- 
eases connected  with  retention  of  humours.  All  these  diseases  do  not 
admit  of  resolution  if  treated  at  first  with  medicine,  but  venesection 
holds  the  first  place  in  conducting  the  treatment."  He  adds, — "  If 
the  disease  be  great,  and  strong  purging  may  also  be  necessary ; 
but  bleeding  and  purging  together  require  caution  and  moderation." 
One  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Hippocrates  purging  was  quite  as  dangerous  a  remedy  as  bleeding 
was.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Hippocrates  distinguishes  two 
sorts  of  quinsy  that  interfere  with  respiration — one  of  the  winter  and 
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spring  that  reqaires  venesection,  and  the  other  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  says  nothing  of  bleeding. 
Probably  the  one  was  in  its  nature  inflammatory,  and  the  other 
N  of  a  diphtheritic  sort.  He  bled  also  in  apoplexy.  "  When  a  person 
loses  his  speech  in  connexion  with  obstruction  of  the  yeins,  if  this 
happen  without  warning  or  any  other  strong  cause,  one  ought  to 
open  the  internal  vein  of  the  right  arm,  and  abstract  blood  more  or 
less  according  to  the  habit  and  age  of  the  patient."  He  treated  head 
injuries  also  by  bleeding,  not  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  when  the 
symptoms  showed  inflammatory  mischief  to  be  threatening. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  the  greater  number  of  meaical  practitioners  up  to  the  last 
generation.  Many  have  been  bolder  than  he  was  in  the  use  of  the 
remedy,  some  have  been  more  sparing  of  its  use,  but  for  the  most 
part  his  successors  have  endeavoured  to  act  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples,— =not,  however,  without  protest  from  a  goodly  number.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Asclepiades,  of  whom  Hippocrates  had  been  the 
most  illustrious  member,  Chrysippus  made  himself  remarkable  by 
his  resistance  to  blood-letting,  which  he  disallowed  in  every  case, 
and  by  his  opposition  to  the  employment  of  active  purgatives,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  active  treatment  whatever.  He  was  followed  in  this 
by  his  pupil  Eristratus,  the  Alexandrian  anatomist,  who,  like  his 
.  master,  was  opposed  to  blood-letting  and  the  use  of  active  remedies, 
trusting  to  diet  and  the  natural  efforts  of  the  system.  These  may 
be  said  to  be  the  homoeopaths  of  their  time. 

It  would  appear  that  amongst  the  Romans  for  a  long  time  indeed 
there  was  little  blood-letting.  In  fact,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that 
Kome  was  for  600  years  without  physicians.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  Roman  physicians  was  Asclepiaaes  of  Bythinia.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates,  for  he  vilified  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  all  his  predecessors — those  of  Hippocrates  amongst  others. 
He  used  no  active  or  powerful  remedies.  He  trusted  to  diet, 
exercise,  and  bathing,  as  well  as  the  liberal  use  of  wine.  Evidently 
there  was  no  bleeding  in  this  gentleman's  practice. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Romans  were  bled.    C.  Aurelianus, 
though  he  rarely  practised  general  blood-letting,  used  topical  bleed- 
ings in  acute  diseases.     He  enjoined  strict  abstinence,  which  was 
carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  be  perhaps  as  dangerous  as  general 
blood-letting;  and  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  Hippocratic  practice 
is  found  to  have  been  quite  revived.     Aretseus  bled,  purged,  and 
I     used  active  remedies  generally ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  time 
of  Celsus,  we  find  it  said  of  him  that  though  in  some  cases  his 
treatment  may  be  called  an  expectant  one,  "  yet  there  are  occasions 
on  which  he  aisplays  considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more 
»     freedom  than  any  of  his  predecessors."     The  rules  which  he  pre- 
•     scribed  for  bleeding  were  not  very  different  from  those  adopted  in 
/    the  commencement  of  this,  the  nineteenth  century. 
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In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aureltns  Galen  lived  and  wrote.    He, 
like  Celsas,  practised  blood-letting,  employing  it  in  acute  diseases 
very  much  as  Hippocrates  recommended  it,  abstaining  from  its  use 
in  patients  below  the  age  of  fifteen.     Knowing  what  Galen  taaght, 
we  know  the  practice  of  many  generations,  for  his  works  dominate(li 
medicine  for  twelve  centuries  at  least,  during  which  time  it  wai 
authoritatively  declared  that  "  what  was  according  to  Galen,  it  wa.^ 
unnecessary  to  write ;  what  was  contrary  to  Galen  it  was  unlawfiil 
to  write." 

There  was,  perhaps,  less  bleeding  amongst  the  Arabian  physicians 
than  amongst  the  aisciples  of  Giden.  Dr  George  Balfour  tells  us 
that  "  their  mode  of  practising  it  was  peculiar,  for,  regarding  it  as 
very  unfavourable  to  coction,  and  as  a  mere  evacuation,  they  did 
not  practise  it  during  the  increment  of  the  fever.  While  this  con- 
tinued the  patient  was  l^ept  forcibly  awake;  but  when  it  lulled 
and  the  crisis  approached,  he  was  bled  and  allowed  to  sleep ;  and 
no  doubt  the  weary  wretciies  hailed  the  lancet  as  the  divinest  boon 
of  Heaven  to  man." 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  remedial  value  of  blood-letting 
was  questioned  by  many,  and  notably  by  Van  Helmont,  who 
declared  he  saw  no  good  result  from  bleeding,  for  exudation  could 
not  be  thereby  hindered,  while  the  patient's  vitality  was  lowered, 
and  many  evils  were  brought  on  by  over-bleeding.  Other  writers 
contended  that  blood-letting  is  no  certain  remedy  for  any  disease, 
that  its  omission  is  never  the  cause  of  death,  while  many  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  blood-letting  alone ;  that  it  should,  therefore, 
never  be  employed  except  '*  when  from  sudden  efflux  of  blood  to 
a  noble  part  the  integrity  of  its  vessels  is  threatened.'* 

One  would  have  expected  that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  would  have  had  an  important  influence  on  the  practice 
of  blood-letting ;  but,  singularly  enough,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  it  one  way  or  other.  Sydenham  bled  as  those  physicians 
had  done  who  had  never  dreamed  of  the  circulation  as  discovered 
by  Harvey.  Sydenham,  in  giving  his  treatment  of  pleurisy,  says 
"My  sheet  anchor  is  venesection.  I  bleed  from  the  arm  to  ten 
ounces  or  more  on  the  first  day,  the  same  again  next  day,  and  the 
same  again  on  the  third  day.  I  even  go  on  to  the  fourth  day ;  so 
that  unless  the  patient  previously  recover,  he  has,  in  cases  where 
the  pain  and  otner  symptoms  are  very  violent,  four  continuous 
bleedings."  *'  By  means  of  bleeding  the  morbific  matter  becomes 
my  subject,  and  opening  in  the  arm  does  the  work  of  a  windpipe. 
Never  have  I  known  any  mischief  from  the  larg;e  detraction  of 
blood,  though  unskilful  men  may  think  otherwise.  He  had  often 
tried  to  think  out  some  plan  of  cure  without  such  an  expense  of 
blood,  but  had  failed  in  finding  any  treatment  of  equal  efficacy. 
He  bled  also  in  erysipelas  and  in  quinsy ;  he  was  unwilling  to  bleed 
in  gout,  but  he  bled  in  some  kinds  of  fever.  He  took  blood  from 
the  arm  in  apoplexy,  and  proceeded  to  open  tlie  jugulars  if  improve- 
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ment  had  not  occurred.  Sydenham  also  recommended  periodical 
blood-letting  even  to  people  comparatively  well.  **  If  a  man  be 
threatened  with  this  great  danger  (of  apoplexy),  either  by  having 
had  this  disease  before,  or  else  by  his  age  and  habit  of  body, 
together  with  an  impradent  manner  of  living,  he  ought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  bleed  yearly,  and  that  suddenly  after  the  winter  solstice 
(for  it  is  dangerous  to  delay  bleeding  till  the  advance  of  spring), 
and  the  next  day  let  him  take  a  lenient  purge,  repeating  the  same 
every  third  day,  for  three  or  four  times.  The  reason  why  I  would 
have  bleeding  precede  purgation  is,  for  that  there  would  otherwise 
be  danger  that  the  purge  given  upon  full  veins  should,  upon  the 
tumult  it  raises  in  its  operation  upon  the  blood  and  tumours,  hasten 
the  mischief  it  was  designed  to  prevent."  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
periodical  bleedings  which  were  practised  in  former  times,  but  we 
may  not  all  have  known  of  the  high  authority  that  could  be  quoted 
in  their  favour. 

Coming  down  now  to  comparatively  recent  time,  it  may  be  useful 
to  get  an  accurate  notion  of  what  phlebotomy  was,  when  it  reached 
its  high  tide,  which  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  the 
Edinburgh  physicians  Cullen  and  Gregory.  By  these  men  and  their 
colleagues  it  was  held  that  there  was  but  one  great  cure  for  inflam- 
mation, and  that  cure  was  blood-letting.  They  had  no  idea  of  a 
'definite  course  being  run  by  pneumonia  and  such  like  inflammations. 
Hippocrates  seems  to  have  known  something  of  it,  but  the  Edinburgh 
phleootomists  did  not.  So  they  trusted  nothing  to  Nature ;  their 
reliance  was  on  the  lancet,  which  they  employed  with  a  freedom 
that  is  to  us  most  appalling.  Cullen  writes,  "  With  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  should  or  may  safely  be  taken  away  (he 
is  speaking  of  pneumonic  inflammation),  no  general  rules  can  be 
delivered,  as  it  must  ever  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  disease  and 
the  constitution  of  the  patient.  In  an  adult  male  of  tolerable 
strength  a  pound  is  a  full  bleeding.  Any  quantity  above  twenty 
ounces  is  a  large,  and  any  quantity  below  twelve  is  a  small  bleeding. 
A  quantity  of  from  four  to  five  pounds  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  is  generally  as  much  as  such  patients  will  safely  bear,  but 
if  the  intervals  between  the  bleedings  and  the  whole  of  the  time 
during  which  the  bleedings  have  been  employed  have  been  long, 
the  quantity  taken  upon  the  whole  may  be  greater.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  already  taken  from  the  arm,  and  when 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  safely  drawn  in  that  manner,  some 
blood  may  still  be  taken  by  cupping  and  scarifying.  Such  a 
measure  may  be  more  particularly  proper  when  the  continuance  or 
recurrence  of  the  pain,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
becomes  the  urgent  symptom,  and  then  cupping  or  scarifying  may 
be  made  as  near  the  pained  part  as  can  conveniently  be  done. 
Cullen's  bleedings  were  nearly  as  bold  in  abdominal  inflammation 
and  even  in  severe  colic.  He  recommended  them  in  measles  some- 
times,  and   rather  cautiously   in   scarlatina.      Even   in   gout   he 
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practised  local  blood-letting,  and  of  course  he  recommended  the 
immediate  and  free  use  of  venesection  in  apoplexy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  bleedings  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of 
that  time,  let  me  read  to  you  the  account  of  a  case  bj^  Dr  Gregory, 
which  is  quoted  by  the  late  Professor  Alison : — 

'*  A  young  man  came  under  my  care  in  the  clinical  ward,  who  had 
been  ill  of  a  pleurisy  for  several  days.  The  symptoms  were  so 
uncommonly  violent,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  the  urgent  danger,  and  the  only  remedy — namely, 
large  bleeding — that  could  give  the  patient  a  chance  for  his  lite. 
The  youngest  of  my  pupils  must  have  known  all  these  things 
just  as  well  as  I  did.  The  remedv  certainly  was  not  spared ;  my 
man  underwent  three  large  bleedings  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  without  the  least  benefit;  indeed,  he  evidently  grew  worse, 
and,  after  the  tliird  bleeding,  my  clerk  came  to  tell  me  that  he 
seemed  to  be  dying.  This  was  no  surprise  to  me,  who  had  been 
aware  of  his  great  danger  from  the  moment  I  saw  him ;  but  as 
I  was  not  disposed  to  give  him  up  without  using  every  effort  to 
save  him,  I  went  immediately  to  the  hospital,  and  finding  his 
strength  still  entire,  though  the  symptoms  of  his  disease  were 
dreadfully  urgent,  I  instantly  ordered  another  bleeding  for  him, 
and  stayed  to  see  it  performed,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of  it.  It 
was  the  largest  I  ever  witnessed,  and  much  larger  than  any  bleed- 
ing I  ever  prescribed.  I  expected  and  wished  to  have  made  him 
faint  by  that  bleeding,  for  such  fainting,  I  am  confident,  often  does 
good.  (But  this,  like  every  other  point  in  physic,  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  and  endless  disputes.)  He  bore  the  loss  of  32 
ounces  (a  full  English  quart)  ot  blood  wUJumt  faiiding ;  and  I 
durst  go  no  further.  Next  day  I  found  him  worse  than  ever,  but 
still,  as  I  thought,  able  to  bear  another  bleeding,  which  I  conceived 
might  give  him  some  chance,  though  but  a  very  small  one,  for  life. 
It  was  tried  without  delay,  and  I  stayed  to  observe  the  effect  of 
it.  To  insure,  as  I  thought,  his  fainting,  I  made  him  sit  erect 
where  he  was  bled ;  and  in  that  posture  he  bore  the  loss  of  more 
than  20  ounces  of  blood, — making  in  all  97  ounces  that  were  taken 
from  him  in  three  successive  days,  but  within  forty-eight  lioura. 
At  that  time  he  was  seized  with  hiccup,  and  I  could  observe 
some  spasms  in  his  face ;  so  that  it  might  be  said,  and  in  fact  was 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  I  had  bled  him  into  convulsions. 
One  or  two  of  my  pupils,  who  were  very  attentive  to  all  that 
passed,  took  fright,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  believing  all  was  over, 
and  that  the  man  was  instantly  to  die  in  my  hands ;  and  I  confess 
I  had  my  own  share  of  uneasiness  for  some  minutes,  though  I  was 
not  so  disconcerted  as  my  pupils  were.  On  laying  the  man  down 
on  his  bed  the  spasms  went  off  as  soon  and  as  easily  as  a  fainting 
fit  commonly  does ;  and  from  that  moment  he  toas  in  a  manner 
cured;  the  violent  symptoms  of  his  disease  instantly  ceased,  and 
without  the  help  of  any  other  remedy  he  recovered  as  well  as  any 
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patient  I  ever  saw  in  that  disease,  and  muck  faster  than  sucli 
patients  commonly  do.  In  that  interesting  case,  if  I  had  stopped 
sliort  after  the  third  bleeding,  and  allowed  my  man  to  die,  which, 
^to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  he  must  have  done  in  two  days,  or 
perhaps  in  one,  I  should  have  had  the  credit  of  doing  all  that 
|ould  be  done  to  save  him.  If  I  had  stopped  short  after  the  fourth 
liirge  bleeding  and  allowed  him  to  die,  which  I  am  confident  would 
hjave  been  his  fate,  it  would  have  been  a  noble  subject  of^dispute 
vrhether  his  disease  or  my  excessive  bleedings  (75  ounces  in  thirty 
hours)  had  killed  him.  But  if  he  had  died  after  the  fifth  bleeding, 
whether  instantly  or  not,  there  could  have  been  no  dispute  at  all 
that  I  had  killed  him  by  such  horrible  bleeding." 

To  that  opinion  we  shall  all  be  disposed  to  say  Amen.  And 
there  are  few  of  us  who  will  not  believe  that  blood-letting,  as  it  was 
practised  in  the  time  of  CuUen  and  Gregory,  did  far  more  harm 
than  could  be  balanced  by  the  good  it  did  even  in  well-selected 
cases.  Dr  Marshall  Halls  book  on  The  Morbid  and  Curative 
^Effects  of  Loss  of  Blood  was  published  in  the  year  1830.  From 
it,  even  more  clearly  than  from  the  text-books,  we  have  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  went  on  in  his  day.  This  author  believed  that  blood- 
letting was  the  only  remedy  for  inflammation,  but  this  belief  did 
not  blind  him  to  the  ail-too  evident  fact  that  the  remedy  was  often 
a  dangerous  and  not  seldom  a  fatal  one.  He  gives  many  cases 
where  patients  died  of  blood-letting  at  the  hands  of  the  medical 
man.  They  did  not  die  from  a  first-bleeding,  but  from  subsequent 
bleedings.  The  effect  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second  bleedings, 
was  great  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  apparent  mitigation  of  the 
disease,  but  after  a  time  the  loss  of  blood  was  followed  by  reaction, 
giving  a  false  appearance  of  increased  power  and  energy  of  the 
system,  and  leaaing  the  unwary  practitioner  to  repeat  the  vene- 
section. And  this  venesection,  instead  of  aggravating  the  distress- 
ing symptoms,  which  were  really  due  to  loss  of  blood,  at  the  moment 
relieved  them  promptly  and  completely.  This  relief  in  its  turn 
suggests,  when  an  attempt  at  reaction  is  again  set  up,  the  renewed 
use  of  the  lancet.  "In  this  manner  the  last  blood-letting  may 
prove  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fatal."  He  quotes  an  interesting 
case  of  this  kind  from  the  Lancet j — ^a  man  treated  in  pne  of  the 
London  hospitals  for  broken  ribs  penetrating  the  lung.  He  was 
a  stout,  muscular  man  aged  57.  On  the  day  of  his  injury  he  was 
bled  first  to  18  ozs.,  then  to  20  more.  Next  day,  18  ozs.  of  blood 
were  taken  away  in  the  morning,  18  ozs.  again  at  noon,  18  ozs. 
more  at  night.  Next  morning  he  was  reported  to  have  passed  a 
good  night,  but  his  pulse  was  quick  and  jerking,  so  he  must  be 
bled  again,  and  he  was  ordered  to  lose  18  ozs.  more.  The  dresser, 
perceiving  what  effect  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  had,  desisted  from 
drawing  any  more,  but  there  was  a  consultation  of  surgeons  there- 
after, and  the  further  loss  of  20  ozs.  was  imperative.  After  this 
was  subtracted  the  pulse  became  a  mere  flutter,  and  the  man  only 
survived  a  few  hours. 
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He  gives  another,  which  I  quote  in  his  own  words : — *'  A  delicate 
married  person,  a  week  or  ten  days  after  confinement  of  a  still-born 
child,  was  seized  with  pain  due  to  inflammation  of  the  utems.  It 
was  somewhat  late  before  appropriate  treatment  was  adopted,  but 
when  it  was,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  hypogastrium,  cupping 
low  in  the  loins ;  aperient  meaicines  and  strict  abstinence  were  also 
used.  The  benefit  from  cupping  over  the  sacrum  was  so  decided 
that  recourse  to  the  remedy  was  had  twice  or  thrice  a  week  regularly. 
Tlie  quantity  of  blood  taken  by  the  cupping  had  frequently  been 
20  ozs.  The  patient  became  after  the  last  cupping  affected  all  at 
once  with  sudden  and  alarming  syncope.  She  gasped,  and  became 
convulsed  and  afterwards  slightly  delirious.  She  revived,  however, 
though  continuing  extremely  feeble.  On  the  next  morning  she  was 
affected  with  extreme  pain  of  the  head,  violent  throbbing  of  the 
temples,  slight  delirium,  and  sickness.  During  the  day  the  pain 
of  the  head,  the  throbbing  and  the  intolerance  of  light  and  of  sound 
had  increased  so  much  with  sickness,  feverishness,  and  a  frequent 
strong  pulse,  that  it  was  apprehended  that  inflammation  had  taken 
place  in  the  brain."  The  arm  was  actually  tied  up  for  blood-letting, 
out  the  remonstrances  of  the  patient  and  some  other  considerations 
happily  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  measure.  She  escaped  with 
her  life,  to  suffer  for  years  afterwards  from  loss  of  blood. 

Marshall  Hall  quotes  a  case  as  given  by  Dr  Abercrorobie : — '^  A 
lady,  aged  25,  had  been  frequently  bled  on  account  of  symptoms  in 
the  head  which  had  followed  an  injury.  Considerable  relief  had 
followed  each  bleeding,  but  the  symptoms  had  so  soon  returned  as 
to  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  bleeaing  at  short  intervals,  and  this 
had  been  going  on  for  months.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  stretched 
upon  a  couch,  her  face  of  the  most  death-like  paleness,  her  pulse 
very  rapid  and  as  small  as  a  thread,  her  general  weakness  extreme. 
The  mass  of  blood  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  that 
was  compatible  with  life,  but  she  still  complained  of  frequent  head- 
ache, violent  throbbing  of  the  head,  confusion,  and  giddiness.  It 
was  evident  that  evacuation  could  be  carried  no  farther,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  a  very  intelligent  inedical  man  who  had  the  charge 
of  her,  it  was  agreed,  as  a  last  experiment,  to  make  trial  of  the 
opposite  system — nourishing  diet  and  tonics.  In  a  fortnight  she 
was  restored  to  very  tolerable  health." 

We  may  doubt  whether  venesection  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory diseases  was  really  more  than  palliative.  That  it  gave  great 
relief  at  the  time  of  its  performance  is  well  established.  But  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  operation  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  the 
old  authorities,  that  we  cannot  dOubt  but  that,  after  the  shock  of  the 
blood-letting  had  been  got  over,  the  distress  of  the  patient  was  very 
often,  perhaps  generally,  as  great  as  ever.  We  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  relief  obtained  in  the  first  instance  was  due,  not  to 
a  remission  of  the  disease,  but  to  the  masking  of  the  symptoms 
effected  by  the  syncope  that  was  induced. 
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Not  only  did  venesection  give  relief  to  the  patient  suffering  from 
inflammatoiy  fever,  but  we  most  hold  it  as  well  established  that 
the  remedy  was  much  better  borne  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  a 
man  in  health — that  the  disease  produced  what  the  late  Professor 
James  Miller  used  to  call  a  "  tolerance  of  the  remedy."    And  dif- 
ferent diseases  seemed  to  have  a  varying  influence  in  producing  this 
Vtolerance.     Marshall  Hall  held  that  for  an  arachnitis  the  loss  of 
ko  ozs.  of  blood,  for  pleurisy  or  pleuro-pneumonia  the  loss  of  30  to 
35,  were  moderate  bleedings,  while  cases  of  bronchitis  would  bear 
15  ozs.  only.     And  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  influence  of  habit  in  making  one  more  able  to  bear  the  loss 
of  blood  :  a  man  who  had  been  frequently  bled  in  former  attacks 
of   illness   could    be    bled   again   with   more  freedom   than   one 
whose  physiological  system  had  not  been  so  trained.     The  most 
wonderful  instance  of  this  sort  that  I  am  aware  of  is  the  case 
of  Waterton  the  naturalist.     Whenever  he  was  out   of   health, 
ivhether  from  surgical  injuries  or  otherwise,  he  had  himself  bled, 
in  most  cases  performing  the  operation  himself,  and  taking  away 
about  30  ozs.     When  he  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  he  subjected 
himself  to  two  bleedings  of  that  kind  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.     During  his  long  life  he  was  bled  160  times,  and  he  lived 
till  he  was  83.     He  was  a  thin,  spare  man — of  the  best  sort,  there- 
fore, for  sustaining  loss  of  blood. 

In  the  year  1845  Dr  George  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  visited  Vienna, 
and  found  that  Dr  Joseph  Skoda  of  that  city  was  treating  pneumonia 
without  blood-letting,  that  his  recoveries  were  at  least  as  numerous 
as  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  bled  their  patients,  and  that  when 
the  patients  had  recovered  they  were  much  stronger  and  in  better 
health  than  those  who  had  been  treated  by  venesection.     This  re- 

Eorted  to  the  Edinburgh  physicians  seemed  too  absurd  to  be  believed, 
ut  before  long  time  had  elapsed  men  began  to  see  that  their  large 
bleedings,  considered  hitherto  as  absolutely  indispensable,  were 
generally  unnecessary  and  almost  always  mischievous,  and  the 
treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
became  very  much  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

And  the  question  for  us  is  whether  this  powerful  agent  is  used 
by  us  as  frequently  as  it  ought  to  be.  That  it  was  abused  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  Even  in  cases  where  moderate  bleedings  would,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  harmless,  it  was  pushed  to  an  undue,  even 
a  dangerous,  and  in  too  many  cases  even  to  a  fatal  extent.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  mentions  an  instance  in  which  208  ozs.  were  ab- 
stracted from  a  patient.  Some  men  bled  habitually  three  or  four 
times  daily,  and  it  was  practised  in  diseases  most  unsuited  to  it. 
It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  editions  of  GuUen's  First  Lines  that  it  was 
used  by  some  in  the  treatment  of  plague.  A  Dr  Whyte  used  the 
lancet  very  freely  in  treating  that  disease,  and  ever^  one  of  his 
patients  died.  A  Mr  Stafibrd  states  that  the  first  sixty  cases  of 
plague  appearing  in  the  Island  of  Malta  were  bled  by  the  Maltese 
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t)h)rsiciaii8,  and  of  these  sixty,  fifty-nine  died.     After  that  blood- 
etting  in  plagae  was  abandoned.     Never  let  it  be  said  that  medical 
men  are  not  taught  by  experience. 

Bat  there  are  cases  in  which  blood-letting  does  good.     Hughes 
Bennett  did  much  to  denounce  the  venesection  which  had  been  prac- 
tised up  to  his  time,  and  which  he  himself  had  used  in  the  early  part ; 
of  his  career ;  but  he  advocated  *^  small  and  moderate  bleedings, 
directed  to  palliate   certain  symptoms,  and  especialiy  pain   and 
dyspnoea."     He  had  often  been  struck,  he  tells  us,  with  the  small 
loss  of  blood  which  will  occasion  marked  relief  in  cases  where  large 
thoracic  aneurisms  cause  these  symptoms.    A  bleeding  of  but  five 
ounces  will  often  do  a  marvellous  amount  of  good,  where  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  exists  in  the  heart  and  lung,  dependent  on 
over-distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     He  held  it  probable 
that  the  relief  was  due  to  the  diminishihg  for  a  time  the  tension  of 
the  whole  vascular  system ;  and  this  temporary  relief  may  give  time 
for  the  patient  to  pass  from  danger  to  comparative  safety. 

But,  oesides  such  cases,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  persuaded 
that  in  many  inflammatory  afiections  local  blood-letting  is  not  a 
valuable  remedy.  The  application  of  a  few  leeches  is,  in  my  ex- 
perience, often  followed  by  such  a  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  small  topical  bleedings. 
In  croup,  when  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  no  relief  is  obtained 
from  emetics,  accompanied  by  the  warm  bath  and  the  inhalation  of 
steam,  the  bleeding  from  a  few  leech-bites  will  often  cause  the 
symptoms  to  yield.  It  is  veij  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  bleeding 
from  the  vessels  of  the  skin  lymg  over  an  inflamed  organ  can  have 
any  direct  effect  in  depleting  the  vessels  of  the  organ  itself.  But 
it  is  likely  that,  from  the  nervous  connexion  between  the  surface 
and  the  deeper  structures,  the  condition  of  circulation  brought  about 
by  local  depletion  on  the  blood-supply  of  the  integument  will  by 
reflex  action  be  induced  also  in  the  aeeper  lying  structures.  There 
seems  as  good  reason  for  expecting  benefit  from  local  bleeding  as 
from  blistering  or  the  application  of  iodine.  I  doubt  whether  vene- 
section is  used  as  frequently  as  it  ought  to  be  in  apoplexy  and 
sudden  attacks  of  hemiplegia.  I  see  dauy  a  man  going  about  the 
streets  of  our  town  whom  I  bled  for  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.     I  have  never  regretted  the  treatment. 

Most  of  you  will  have  seen  and  read  Dr  Macdougall's  paper,  "  On 
the  Remedial  Value  of  BIood-Letting,"  in  which  he  gives  a  number 
of  striking  instances  of  great  benefit  accruing  from  venesection.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  distress  and  danger  of  the  patient  were  due  to 
the  condition  Bennett  refers  to — "obstruction  to  the  circulation 
existing  in  the  heart  and  lung."  Though  his  bleedings  were  much 
larger  than  Bennett  recommends,  they  were  not  too  large  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient. 

The  good  obtained  in  this  way  from  blood-letting  is  set  in  a  very 
striking  light  by  the  researches  of  certain  of  the  Edinburgh  obstet- 
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riclans  on  the  influence  of  pregnancy  and  labour  on  women  who 
have  cardiac  disease.  In  regard  to  this  Berry  Hart  writes, — "  In 
the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  with  mitral  stenosis  the  advance  of 
the  cardiac  disease  is  often  rapid,  and  we  get  compressed  into  a  few 
months  the  pathological  changes  which  it  might  have  taken  years 
to  accomplish,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  labour  we  get  such 
failure  of  compensation  that  we  hare  a  dilated  and  weak  left 
auricle,  congested  lungs,  and  a  dilated  right  heart,  as  we  often  have 
at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  When  the  labour  is  finished,  and  free 
^  hsBmorrhage  does  not  occur,  we  get  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the 

ieart  the  extra  amount  of  blood  before  accumulated  in  the  uterine 
nd  placental  sinuses.  The  right  heart  more  or  less  speedily  be- 
coines  distended  and  the  lungs  engorged,  so  that  we  may  get  deatli 
inrith  over-distension  of  the  heart,  great  dyspnoea,  threatened  death, 
or  sudden  pulmonary  oedema."  He  therefore  thinks  the  loss  of  blood 
to  some  extent  during  the  third  stage  of  labour  salutary,  as  getting 
rid  of  that  extra  bulk  of  blood  whicli,  if  returned  to  the  systemic 
circulation,  might  embarrass  cardiac  action  even  in  a  healthy  woman. 
*^  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  think  lightly  of  hemorrhage,  or  even  to 
hint  that  one  is  not  to  be  most  careful  in  attending  to  the  third 
stage.  I  only  state  what  I  feel  now,  that  in  a  normal  case  the 
blood-clot  in  the  placenta  and  membranes,  or  the  teacupful  of  blood 
lost  in  a  single  gush,  is  really  better  out  of  the  patient's  systemic 
circulation  and  heart" 

This  reasoning  seems  sound,  and  if  a  moderate  bleeding  in  the 
third  stage  of  labour  is  useful  in  preventing  the  development  of 
alarming  sjrmptoms,  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  such  symptoms  are 
developed,  as  they  are  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  the  prospect  of  relief  by  blood-letting  is  too  good  to  oe 
neglected. 

Oeneral  blood-letting  is  not  a  cure  for  inflammation.  In  some 
few  cases  it  may  relieve  grave  and  threatening  symptoms,  and  gain 
time  for  a  cure  by  Nature's  own  therapeutics.  But  experience 
seems  to  show  that  topical  bleeding  is  not  without  use  in  many 
inflammations.  General  blood-letting  undoubtedly  is  most  valuable 
in  many  cases  of  over-distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
in  some  cases  of  apoplectic  seizure. 

The  routine  treatment  by  blood-letting  is  needless  and  harmful. 
Abstraction  of  blood  is  to  be  practised  only  in  exceptional  instances. 
In  such  the  good  it  can  do  is  great.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  let  it  slip. 
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IIL— CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  OPERATIVE  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  FIBROID  TUMOURS  DURING  PREGNANCY,  LABOUR, 
AND  PUERPERIUM. 
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Hospital ;  Physician  to,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  Royal 
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It  is  bat  seldom — notwithstanding  their  great  frequency  among 
child-bearing  women — that  fibroid  tomoars  give  rise  to  any  in- 
convenience daring  pregnancy,  and  still  less  frequently  do  they 
require  any  surgical  interference. 

The  ordinary  history  of  such  tumours  in  the  non-pregnant 
condition  is  well  known,  and  even  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
when  they  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  patient,  the  method  of 
dealing  with  them  by  removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  continuous  current,  has  rendered  their  entire  removal  a 
comparatively  infrequent  operation.  The  behaviour  of  fibroid  and 
similar  tumours  during  pregnancy  is  interesting.  In  over  400 
cases  of  abdominal  section  I  have  only  had  to  interfere  with  ovarian 
tumours  four  times  during  pregnancy,  and  with  fibroids  the  cases 
which  I  now  record  are  all  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  The 
|;rowth  of  these  tumours  is  often  rapid  during  pregnancy,  resulting 
in  interference  with  the  circulation  and  ceaema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  They  are  a  frequent  cause  of  abortion  and  profuse 
uterine  haemorrhage,  and  often  by  their  bulk  cause  interference 
with  the  functions  of  bladder  and  rectum.     They  often  alter  the 
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position  of  the  aterus,  and  as  a  result  abnormal  presentations  of  the 
foetus  and  prolapse  of  tlie  cord  are  by  no  means  infrequent. 
Furthermore  and  specially,  abnormality  in  the  uterine  contractions 
is  a  frequent  complication  of  labour,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
is  often  unduly  prolonged.  As  in  the  case  about  to  be  recorded, 
the  presence  of  a  myoma  which  obstructs  labour  is  similar  to  *a 
contracted  pelvis.  Bupture  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  large  myomata 
lias  been  observed,  and  one  case  of  the  kind  I  have  myself  recorded. 
Haemorrhage  during  the  placental  period  is  often  so  profuse  as  to 
endanger  the  patient's  life,  and  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus  form 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  secondary  post-partum 
hsemorrhage.  With  regard  to  the  puerperal  period,  septic  infection 
and  abnormal  involution  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Susserott  collected  from  all  sources  a  series  of  147  cases  of  labour 
complicated  with  fibroid  tumour ;  60  per  cent,  of  these  labours 
were  terminated  instrumentally. 

Case  I. — A  woman  of  35  years  of  age  was  admitted  to  my  ward. 
She  had  been  married  five  years,  and  was  sterile.  She  specially 
sought  advice  because  of  much  pain  in  her  left  side,  associated  with 
irregular  haemorrhages.  She  had  not  missed  a  period.  For  a  year 
past  her  menstruation  had  been  increasing  in  quantity  and  fre- 
quency. Her  haemorrhages  were  less  a  source  of  distress  to  her 
than  the  pain  in  the  left  side,  associated  with  a  hardness  and 
swelling  in  that  region.  The  swelling  and  p^in  had  been  the 
subject  of  observation  for  over  three  months. 

On  examination  per  vaginam  a  large  semi-solid  swelling  was 
felt  on  the  left  side,  filling  up  the  fornix,  and  bimanually  it  was 
found  projecting  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  was  tense,  about 
the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  its  superior  surface  was  irregular.  A 
tumour  of  smaller  size,  obviously  the  uterus,  was  felt  to  the  right 
side  and  behind.  It  was  considerably  enlarged.  The  cervix  was 
thick,  soft,  and  slightly  patulous.  (There  was  a  well-marked  soufiSe 
all  over  the  pelvic  brim.) 

Though  the  continued  hsemorrhage  was  rather  against  it,  the 
softness  of  the  uterus  pointed  to  pregnancy,  and  the  right  side 
tumour  seemed  a  dermoid  ovarian,  which  had  taken  on  rapid 
growth. 

A  more  careful  examination  per  rectum  under  chloroform  per- 
mitted the  detection  of  a  firm  pedicle,  about  as  thick  as  two  fingers, 
passing  from  the  left  cornu  of  the  uterus.  The  conclusion  arriveid  at 
was  that  the  tumour  was  a  rapidly  growing  myoma,  associated  with 
an  early  pregnancy.  It  was  clear  that  the  pregnancy — if  it  were 
one~~could  not  continue  with  a  tumour  of  sucn  dimensions,  and 
in  that  situation,  and  in  any  case,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumour 
and  the  pain  demanded  interference.  Even  if  it  had  been  justi- 
fiable to  interfere  with  the  ovaries,  which  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
.  uterus  was  inadmissible,  any  attempt  at  their  removal  would  have 
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been  more  hazardous  than  the  removal  of  the  fibroid  itself  owing 
to  their  inaccessible  position. 

The  abdomen  was  accordingly  opened,  and  the  tumour  exposed. 
It  proved  a  soft  uterine  myoma.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  it  by  double  knot,  and  at  the  same  time  sewing  up  very  care- 
fully the  rest  of  the  pedicle  and  dropping  it  back.  There  was 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  corresponding  to  a  two  and  a  half  months' 
pregnancy. 

The  case  gave  no  further  trouble.  The  haemorrhages — which 
were  no  doubt  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  myoma  causing 
congestion  of  the  decidua  and  h»morrhage  from  the  lower  pole  of 
the  uterus,  as  well  as  attempts  at  abortion — ceased,  and  the  patient 
was  delivered  at  seven  months. 

Case  II. — The  patient,  aged  35,  had  been  married  for  years,  and 
was  sterile.  She  was  sent  to  me  because  of  great  pain  in  the  left 
side.  Her  menstruation,  which  had  been  previously  irregular  and 
profuse,  had  been  suppressed  for  two  months.  There  was  a  distinct 
tumour  to  be  felt  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  the  left  side.  It 
was  tender  on  pressure  per  vaginam ;  the  tumour  could  be  felt, 
tender  and  soft,  occupying  the  entire  left  fornix.  The  uterus  was 
enlarged  and  thrown  to  the  right  side.  There  were  no  auscultatory 
sounds.  There  seemed  to  be  no  communication  between  the  uterus 
and  the  tumour.  The  case  was  diagnosed  as  a  small  ovarian  tumour, 
with  some  peritonitis  over  it,  and  pregnancy.  On  opening  the 
abdomen,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  a  large,  rapidly  growing, 
soft  fibroid  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  by  a  thin  pedicle. 
This  was  dealt  with  in  the  usual  way.  The  operation  offered  no 
difficulty  whatever.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  the  patient 
succumbed  to  old-standing  aortic  disease.  No  autopsy  was  per- 
mitted. 

Case  III. — Was  sent  to  my  ward  as  a  case  of  pregnancy  compli- 
cated with  an  ovarian  tumour.  There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
diagnosing  the  ovarian  tumour  on  the  right  side  and  the  uterus  on 
the  left.  The  only  point  was  that  the  fundus  uteri  was  more  than 
usually  prominent.  The  pregnancy  had  advanced  five  months. 
The  ovarian  tumour  was  removed  without  difficulty.  The  cause, 
however,  of  the  prominence  of  the  uterus  became  evident,  because 
there  was  found  behind  the  uterus  a  fibroid  myoma,  with  a  pedicle 
about  the  thickness  of  two  fingers — the  myoma  itself  being  about 
the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  very  vascular  and  soft.  After  removing  the 
ovarian  tumour,  I  also  removed  the  myoma  in  the  usual  way  by 
piercing  the  pedicle  and  putting  a  double  knot  over  it,  stitching 
the  end  of  the  stump  up,  and  dropping  it  back  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  was  delivered 
at  term. 

The  following  two  cases  were  sent  to  me  during  the  continuance 
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of  the  pregnancy,  and  as  both  present  features  of  interest,  I  now 
desire  to  record  them : — 

Casb  L — Mrs  H.  had  been  married  for  eighteen  months  and  was 
pregnant  of  her  first  child.  The  pregnancy  was  sufficiently  obvious. 
It  had  advanced  to  about  the  seventh  month,  and  occupied  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  right  side  there  was  a  large  semi- 
solid tumour  reaching  up  to  the  liver  and  displacing  the  uterus 
veiT  much  towards  the  left  side.  The  tumour  was  painless  and 
had  grown  coincidently  almost  with  the  pregnancy.  The  patient 
had  observed  a  slight  swelling  over  her  pelvis  before  her  marriage, 
but  this  was  trifling,  and  it  was  only  after  she  became  pregnant 
that  her  abdomen  increased  with  enormous  rapidity.  Tiie 
growth  of  the  tumour  and  the  uterus  went  on  almost  pari  passu. 
From  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumour,  its  position,  and  physical 
examination,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a  polycystic  ovarian 
tumour.  The  obvious  question  then  arose,  whetner  to  induce  pre- 
niatm*e  labour  or  remove  the  tumour.  I  decided  upon  the  latter. 
Labour,  however,  set  in,  and  she  was  delivered  of  a  seven  month 
child,  which  did  not  survive.  The  labour  was  normal,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  she  had  a  very  considerable  peritonitis,  and 
the  tumour  continued  to  grow  with  marked  rapidity.  Owing  to 
the  continuance  of  the  peritonitis  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
tumour,  I  determined  to  'operate  within  six  weeks  after  delivery. 
I  opened  the  abdomen  ana  found  extensive  and  recent  peritonitis, 
ana  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  an  ovarian  tumour  as  I  had 
expected,  I  found  a  large  fibro*cystic  tumour;  the  still  enlarged 
and  recently  pregnant  empty  horn  of  a  bicornuous  uterus  could 
now  be  easily  made  out.  The  sound  showed  a  single  cervix  and  a 
double  uterine  cavity.  The  left-side  cavity,  which  had  contained 
the  foetus,  was  still  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long ;  and  the  right, 
from  which  the  tumour  projected  by  a  pedicle,  was  a  little  larger. 
The  two  were  distinctly  separ{ited  by  a  sulcus,  and  were  connected 
apparently  through  the  cervix  uteri  only.  The  tumour  was 
exposed,  and  first  ligatured  by  the  elastic  ligature,  and  afterwards 
grasped  by  the  Koeberle  clamp  and  the  delta  wire.  The  peritoneum 
was  adjusted  round  the  stump,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

Case  II.  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr  Cameron  of  Innerleithen,  who 
in  his  note  with  the  case  said  that  the  patient  had  a  large  tumour 
and  was  pregnant.  On  examination  I  found  her  a  young  woman 
of  thirty,  married  for  one  year,  with  a  large  solid  tumour  reaching 
up  to  her  ensiform  cartilage.  There  was  neither  uterine  souffle 
nor  foetal  heart  to  be  heara  anywhere.  Per  vaginam,  the  cervix, 
though  large,  was  firm  and  hard,  and  as  her  menstruation  had  been 
regular,  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  my  friend  Dr  Cameron's 
diagnosis  was  wrong.  I  passed  the  sound  into'  the  uterus  and 
found  it  of  its  normal  size.    I  wrote  to  Dr  Cameron,  and  told  him 
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that  I  was  obliged  to  disagree  with  him.  I  was  disposed  to  think 
that  the  patient  suffered  from  a  large  semi-solid  ovarian  tumour. 
Nothing  in  the  case  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  tumour  was  any- 
thing else.  I  liad  all  the  preparations  made  for  the  operation,  and 
a  week  after  my  first  examination,  and  the  day  before  tne  operation, 
the  patient  aborted  of  a  four  months'  foetus.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  was  surprised,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  crestfallen  in 
my  diagnosis.  The  tumour  remained  after  the  abortion  pretty 
much  as  it  was  before.  Three  weeks  afterwards  I  opened  the 
patient's  abdomen  and  found  that  the  tumour  was  a  large  fibro- 
cystic tumour  of  the  uterus,  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  previous 
one,  with  diffuse  peritonitis.  After  securing  the  stump  of  the 
tumour  with  the  elastic  ligature  and  the  delta  wire  and  Koeberle 
clamp,  I  examined  the  pelvis,  and  found  on  the  right  aide  an 
ovarian  tumour  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cocoa-nut.  This 
I  also  removed,  and  on  examining  further  into  the  pelvis,  I  found 
that  the  uterus,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  was  bicomuous;  that 
while  the  left  horn  had  contained  a  four  months'  ovum,  the 
right  horn  into  which  I  had  introduced  the  sound  was  empty  and 
small.  The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery.  She  passed,  two 
days  after  the  operation,  a  complete  decidua,  apparently  from  the 
empty  horn.  This  is  specially  interesting,  as  tne  operation  was 
performed  three  weeks  after  the  abortion. 

These  two  cases  seem  to  me  of  importance,  first,  because  of  the 
rarity  of  a  bicomuous  uterus.  In  both  cases  the  left  horn  was 
preenant  and  the  rieht  horn  empty.  In  both  cases  the  tumour  was 
gbro-crstic  and  growing  from  tL  empty  horn. 

Both  were  large,  the  peritonitis  recent,  the  adhesions  numerous, 
and  the  operation  long  and  tedious.  The  uterus,  further,  in  both 
cases  had  not  by  any  means  completely  involuted. 

The  following  case  illustrates  wel)  dystocia  from  impaction  due 
to  a  pedunculated  m^oma : — 

I  saw  the  case  with  the  late  Dr  Sinclair.  He  had  been  called 
by  a  midwife  to  a  woman,  a  multipara,  who  had  been  in  labour 
for  ten  hours,  and  who  had  made  no  progress,  and  was  in 
addition  bleeding  profusely. 

Dr  Sinclair  found  the  patient  in  violent  labour,  and  on  examina- 
tion found  a  large  mass,  firm  and  hard,  blocking  up  the  vagina, 
there  being  only  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  between  the  tumour 
and  the  vaginal  wall,  through  which  the  fingers  could  be  passed 
with  difficulty.  Together  we  examined  the  patient.  The  head 
could  not  be  reached  per  vaginam^  but  could  be  palpated  through 
the  abdomen,  apparently  of  ordinary  dimensions.  Under  deep 
anaesthesia  it  was  possible  to  get  the  fingers  beyond  the  tumour 
and  feel  a  thick  hard  pedicle,  and  round  it  the  rim  of  the  cervix. 
The  head  was  riot  lyin/^  on  the  tumour,  but  evidently  pressing  hard 
on  the  neck  of  the  pedicle.     It  was  just  possible  to  touch  the  head. 
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Obviously  removal  of  the  obstructing  mass  was  the  only  course 

'  to  be  pursued.    We  endeavoured  to  get  the  ecraseur  round  the  base 

^  as  far  as  possible.     In  this  we  only  partiallv  succeeded,  for  the 

tumour  was  so  tense  and  so  completely  filled  the  vagina  that  we 

had  to  be  content  to  grasp  the  greater  portion,  and,  as  was  to  be 

expected  after  cutting  so  large  a  surface,  the  hsemorrhage  was  very 

profuse.     To  stop  the  bleeding  we  put  on  forceps  and  pulled  down 

the  head.     After  delivery  the  haemorrhage  continued  severe.     We 

found  the  pedicle,  which  was  long  and  thick,  attached  within  the 

cervix.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  grasp  the  bleeding  stump 

with  forceps,  and  to  pass  a  needle  through  it  and  throw  a  double 

knot  over  it.     This  entirely  stopped  the  hsBmorrhage.     The  tumour 

was  of  course  much  larger  in  the  vagina  than  after  its  removal,  and 

was  of  the  nature  of  a  fibrous  polypus  of  unusually  large  size. 

Both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

This  is  the  only  time  I  have  met  with  a  similar  dystocia  during 
labour.  I  have  had  twice  to  deal  with  ovarian  cystomata  as  an 
obstruction.  In  both  cases  aspiratory  needle  and  subsequent 
delivery  with  forceps  were  successful  both  as  regards  mother  and 
child. 

There  was  very  considerable  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse,  and 
for  some  fourteen  days  the  patient  was  distinctly  septic,  and  during 
^that  time  careful  antiseptic  intra-uterine  douching  was  carried  out 
Without  this  the  patient  would  probably  have  been  lost.  Three 
weeks  afterwards  Dr  Sinclair  and  I  examined  her,  and  curiously 
enough  we  found  the  Tait  knot  projecting  from  the  cervix. 

I  Lastly,  I  have  to  record  three  cases  where  fibrous  polypi  of 
considerable  size,  causing  profuse  haemorrhage,  were  removed  within 
three  or  four  days  after  labour.  Two  of  these  I  have  already 
recorded  in  a  paper  to  this  Society  some  years  ago.  The  last 
is  as  follows : — 

M.  S.,  a  multipara  of  40  years  of  age^  was  delivered  after  a 
rapid  labour  of  a  full-term  male  child.  She  made  an  excellent 
recovery  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  fourtlr  day  she  had  a 
profuse  haemorrhage.  This  continued  with  such  severity  that  in 
his  emergency  Dr  Sidey  sent  for  me,  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  My  hand  being  thoroughly  antiseptic,  I  introduced 
it  through  the  partially  closed  cervix,  and  found  a  polypoidal  mass 
lying  just  withm  the  os.  After  a  little  tl-ouble  and  witn  the  aid  of 
an  ecraseur  the  mass  was  removed.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  well- 
marked  fibrous  polypus.  Careful  antiseptic  washing  was  kept  up 
for  ten  days.     The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

This  case  along  with  the  two  previously  recorded  present 
characteristic  examples  of  a  rare  complication  of  the  puerperium. 
Judging  by  the  records  of  the  cases  recorded,  and  to  which 
preference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  paper,  many  of  these 
polypi  are  extruded  spontaneously.     Tlie  presence  of  such  growths 
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during  the  puerperiam  is  not  without  grave  danger.  Sometimes 
tliey  soften,  break  down,  and  decompose,  and  are  the  cause  o^^ 
peritonitis,  and  become  the  seat  of  gangrenous  degeneration.  This  is 
chiefly  the  case  in  the  submucous  fibroid  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  puerperal  uterus  similar  to  those  which  I  have  just  recorded. 

Similar  cases  are  related  by  Senderling,  Yeld,  Kiwisch,  Wynn 
Williams,  and  Duncan.  Wynn  Williams  relates  a  case  wliere  li 
larfi;e  submucous  fibroid,  which  obstructed  labour,  was  enucleated 
and  removed  in  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  child.  Weber  relates 
a  case  in  which  turning  had  been  had  recourse  to,  and  when 
a  tumour  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  was  removed  with  the  placenta.  I 

As  the  practical  deduction  from  these  we  may  formulate  the  rnle^ 
that  when  the  tumour  is  easily  accessible,  and  can  be  removed 
without  a  severe  operation  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  puerperium^ 
such  artificial  removal  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  gangrene  and  septic  absorption.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  whole  tumour  be  removed,  in  case  of  the 
base  sloughing  and  giving  rise  to  septicaemia,  as  in  my  first  case. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  entire  removal,  it 
had  better  be  left  alone,  and  allow  Nature  to  expel  it  spontaneously. 
If,  however,  the  removal  involve  a  severe  operation  it  would 
obviously  be  prudent  not  to  interfere.  Of  course  in  those  cases 
where  the  tumour  gives  rise  to  septicssmia  late  in  the  pnerperium 
its  immediate  removal  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  all  cases  oi 
removal  of  these  growths  in  the  puerperium,  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  extreme  importance  of  washing  out  the  cavitj  of  the 
uterus  with  corrosive  daily,  until  every  trace  of  foetor  has 
disappeared.  In  both  my  cases  pieces  of  slough  and  very  foetid 
discharge  continued  for  many  days  after  the  removal,  and  in  spite 
of  careful  washing  out  one  ultimately  succumbed. 


IV.— TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT  CASES  OF 
.SUFFOCATION  OF  INFANTS. 

By  Charles  Tbmplbmai^,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Pub.  Health),  Suigeon  of  Police  ; 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Dundee. 

{Bead  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh^  \8t  June  1892. ) 

In  every  town  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  indus^ 
trial  classes  cases  of  overlaying  are  more  or  less  common. 

In  the  city  of  Dundee,  during  the  ten  years  from  1882  to  1891,  no 
fewer  than  399  cases  were  reported  to  the  police  in  which  infants 
had  been  found  dead  whilst  in  bed  with  their  parents.  Of  these  1 
have  personally  examined  258  children  who  have  died  in  this  waj; 
from  overlayiijg.  The  large  number  is  accounted  for  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  population,  which  is  mainly  industrial. 
The  staple  industries  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  jute  and 
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flax.    A  very  large  number  of  women  are  employed  in  the  mills 
and  factories,  and  many  of  them  are  married  and  have  children. 

The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1891  was  153,587. 
Of  these  above  one-sixtli  live  in  houses  of  one  room,  and  above 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  occupy  houses  of  either  one  or  two 
rooms.  Cases  of  overlaying  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  this 
class,  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases  seen  by  me  occurred  in 
liouses  of  one  room.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  the  parents 
.\^ere  of  dissipated  and  dissolute  habits,  living  amidst  squalor  and 
tilth,  with  often  little  or  no  furniture  in  the  house,  which  was 
sometimes  even  devoid  of  a  bed.  The  following  table  shows  for  each 
of  the  years, — ^the  number  of  cases  examined;  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  amongst  them,  with  the  proportion  of  these 
to  the  total  illegitimate  births  during  the  same  year ;  the  number 
of  deaths  which  topk  place  between  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning ;  the  number  which  occurred  during  the  winter  months, 
from  October  to  March,  and  also  the  number  which  occurred  in 
each  month  of  life. 


Tew. 

No.  of 
Cmm. 

Ilteglttmato. 

Caaet    ocemTing 
between  dAtarday 
nigbt  end  Sunday 
morning. 

Geees    oeenrring 
from  October  to 
Marob. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Total 

19 
26 
24 
24 
28 
32 
28 
17 
34 
26 

7=14-1  per  1000 

7=133   „     „ 

8=14-9   „      „ 

9=16-4   „      „ 

10=20      „      „ 

13  =  26-3   „      „ 

10=20-9   „      „ 

3=  6      „      „ 

9=18-6    „      „ 

7-16      „      „ 

10 
16 
10 
12 
11 
12 
13 
10 
13 
11 

12 
14 
11 
18 
22 
23 
17 
11 
19 
12 

258 

83=32%  of  the  whole. 

118=46  % 

169=62  % 

0th 

7tb 

8tb 

9th 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month 

13 

6 

4 

4 

Of  these  there  occurred  in  the 

let  9nd  8rd  4th  6th 

month,     month,     month,     month,     month. 

62         67  66  21  16 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  the  child  was  under 
the  age  of  nine  months.  The  risk  of  a  child  being  suffocated 
Bvhilst  in  bed  with  its  parents  is  of  course  greatest  in  the  earliest 
months  of  life.  As  it  gets  older  it  is  better  able  to  struggle  and 
livert  this  calamity,  and  after  it  has  reached  the  age  of  nine  months 
;he  risk  of  death  from  this  cause  seems  to  be  practically  nil. 
Iliese  statistics  show  that  the  liability  of  an  infant  to  this  form  of 
leath  remains  constant  during  the  first  three  months  of  its  existence, 
ind  after  that  period  it  rapidly  diminishes  in  every  succeeding 
jionth. 

'    In  cases  of  overlaying  suffocation  is  produced  in  one  of  three 
^ays — 
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1.  By  the  infant's  face  being  firmly  pressed  against  the  mother  s 
breast,  thus  mechanically  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air  to  the 
lungs. 

2.  By  the  bedclothes  being  firmly  placed  over  the  child's  face, 
with  a  similar  result. 

3.  When  the  child  is  placed  between  its  parents,  or  by  the  side 
of  one  of  them,  who  while  asleep  turns  over  upon  it,  thua 
causing  death  by  overlaying  proper. 

The  usual  history  obtained  is  as  follows : — The  child  is  put  tc 
bed  in  its  usual  health.  When  the  mother  retires,  or  at  some 
other  time  during  the  night,  she  places  the  child  on  one  of  hei 
arms,  and  puts  it  to  the  breast  At  that  time  nothing  unusual  is 
observed.  The  mother  falls  asleep  with  her  infant  still  at 
the  breast  and  resting  on  her  arm,  and  in  the  morning  when 
she  awakes  she  finds  it  in  this  position  dead. 

The  external  appearances  presented  by  the  body  are  chiefly  of  a 
negative  character.  There  are  no  marks  of  violence  to  be  observed. 
As  a  rule  there  is  no  flattening  of  the  nose  and  face  from  pressure. 
Post-mortem  lividity  comes  on  early,  and  is  specially  well  marked 
on  that  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  infant  has  been  lying ;  the  face 
is  placid  and  calm ;  the  eyes  sometimes  slightly  congested,  but  not 
staring ;  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the  tongue  not  protruded.  Frothy 
mucus,  often  tinged  with  blood,  is  generally  seen  about  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.     The  hands  are  sometimes  tightly  clenched. 

Unfortunately  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  I  have  not  been 
permitted  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  those  bodies 
on  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  complete  or 
partial  examination  presented  the  usual  appearances  found  in 
cases  of  death  by  asphyxia,  viz.,  a  varying  degree  of  congestion  ol 
the  cerebral  membranes — more  or  less  engorgement  of  the  internal 
organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  the  large  thoracic 
veins,  a  fluid  condition  of  the  blood,  which  was  dark  in  colour : 
and  generally  a  distended  condition  of  the  right  side  of  the  heiirt, 
while  the  left  was  nearly  or  altogether  empty  and  contracted  (iu 
one  case  both  sides  of  the  heart  were  completely  empty).  In 
about  half  the  cases  examined  small  punctiform  hsBmorrhages  were 
observed  beneath  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  larynx. 
trachea,  and  bronchi  were,  as  a  rule,  conge^d,  and  contained  some 
frothy,  often  blood-stained  mucus. 

The  principal  causes  piroducing  this  great  mortality  from  over- 
laying are, — 

1.  Ignorance  and  carelessness  of  mothers ;  2,  drunkenness ;  3, 
overcrowding;  and,  4,  according  to  some  observers,  illegitimacy  and 
the  insurance  of  infants. 

In  many  cases  parents  are  not  aware  of  the  danger  of  liaving 
their  infants  sleeping  along  with  them  and  resting  on  their  arms, 
and  on  this  account  overlaying  frequently  occurs  in  a  perfectly 
accidental  manner.     In  other  cases,  however,  parents  are  quite 
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aware  of  this  danger,  but  either  from  carelessness,  for  convenience 
to  themselves,  or  from  an  utter  disregard  for  the  child's  life,  they 
wilfully  allow  it  to  run  the  risk  of  being  suffocated.  Thus  I  have 
known  several  cases  in  which  women  have  lost  more  than  one 
child  from  overlaying. 

It  has  long  been  notorious  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
deaths  occurred  between  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  and 
early  in  my  ofiScial  career  I  was  struck  by  the  frequency  with 
which  I  was  called  by  the  police  on  Sunday  mornings  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  infants  found  dead  in  bed  beside  their  mothers.  The 
fact  that  no  fewer  than  118,  or  46  per  cent,  of  my  cases  occurred 
at  this  particular  time  shows  that  the  coincidence  is  more  than 
an  accidental  one.  The  only  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  that, 
receiving  their  week's  wages  on  Saturday,  many  of  the  lower  classes, 
among  whom  these  cases  are  so  common,  indulge  freely  in  drink, 
and  go  to  bed  more  or  less  intoxicated.  Although  the  parents  are 
generally  unwilling  to  admit  this,  the  evidence  of  their  neighbours 
is  often  sufficiently  clear  to  establish  the  fact. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  as  .a  possible  explanation  of  this 
striking  fact,  that  on  Saturday  nights  the  parents  going  to  bed  at  a 
much  later  hour  than  usual,  more  fatigued  than  on  other  nights,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  do  not  require  to  rise  to  their  work 
.  early  in  the  morning,  sleep  more  soundly  than  usual,  and  thus 
increase  the  risk  of  causing  the  death  of  their  children  in  this 
manner.  This  may  have  some  slight  bearing  on  the  point,  but 
from  my  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the 
question  of  drink  is  a  much  more  important  one,  and  plays  a  very 
prominent  part  in  producing  this  frightful  mortality. 

Another  important  cause  is,  however,  overcrowding.  As  I  have 
already  said,  most  of  these  cases  occur  in  one-roomed  houses,  where 
frequently  father,  mother,  and  two,  three,  or  even  as  many  as  five 
children  sleep  in  one  bed,  which  sometimes  consists  of  a  few 
jute  sacks  spread  out  on  the  floor.  Lying  on  these,  with  very 
scanty  covering,  they  huddle  together  to  keep  themselves  warm, 
and  in  this  way  the  suffocation  of  an  infant,  so  easily  accomplished, 
is  not  difficult  to  explain.  This  helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
159,  or  62  per  cent.,  of  my  cases  occurred  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  large  number  of  illegitimate  children  who  meet  their  death 
in  this  way  has  frequently  been  commented  upon.  That  83,  or  32 
per  cent,  of  my  cases  belonged  to  this  class  is  no  doubt  a  striking 
fact^  considering  that  during  the  same  period  the  birth-rate  of 
these  unfortunates  averaged  10*3  per  cent  of  the  total  births  in 
our  city.  But  this  is  easily  explained  when  we  consider  that 
these  cases  are  entirely  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  workers 
in  our  mills  and  factories,  who  are  usually  poorly  fed,  badly 
clothed,  often  of  dissolute  habits,  and  live  in  miserable  lodgings, 
while  the  children  themselves  are,  as  a  rule,  improperly  fed  and 
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more  or  less  neglected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  any  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  stronger  suspicions 
of  criminal  culpability  in  these  cases  than  in  others  of  a  similar 
nature  occurring  in  children  of  a  different  class. 

The  question  of  the  insurance  of  children  and  its  effect  on 
infant  mortality  is  one  which  has  lately  been  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  some  observers  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  overlaying.  In  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Children's  Life 
Insurance  Bill  of  1890,  there  is  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  on  this  point  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
witnesses  examined,  especially  medical  men  and  coroners,  the 
paltry  sum  for  which  their  children  have  been  insured  has  proved 
too  great  a  temptation  to  some  parents,  who  have  by  neglect,  if 
not  by  more  direct  and  speedy  measures,  sacrificed  their  children's 
lives. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  overlaying  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  certainty  that  any  criminal  iiftention  will  escape 
detection  and  punishment,  it  is  believed  that  some  parents  of  the 
lowest  class,  who  are  unwilling  to  undertake  the  support  and 
upbringing  of  their  children,  are  induced  to  take  this  means  of 
ridding  themselves  of  what  they  feel  to  be  a  burden,  and  the 
small  sum  of  money  for  which  the  infant  is  insured  to  some  * 
society  or  burial  club  is  considered  an  additional  inducement  for 
them  to  commit  this  crime. 

In  100  of  my  cases  I  made  careful  inquiries  into  the  question  of 
insurance,  with  the  following  result : — In  46  cases  no  insurance 
whatever  had  been  effected  on  the  child's  life.  In  the  case  of  26 
children  who  were  insured  their  parents  were  not  entitled  to 
benefit  on  account  of  the  policy  not  having  been  in  force  for  three 
months.  Under  such  circumstances  some  societies  occasionally 
give  a  gratuity  to  the  parents,  but  they  invariably  decline  to  do  so 
in  cases  of  overlaying.  The  rest  of  the  cases,  28  in  number,  were 
either  partially  or  fully  insured,  and  the  parents  entitled  to  sums 
varying  from  7s.  fid.  to  45s.  In  16  of  these  100  cases  the  child 
had  to  be  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  Local  Authority. 

As  a  rule,  amongst  that  class  in  which  overlaying  is  most  com- 
mon, only  one  insurance  is  effected  on  the  infant's  life.  The  usual 
premium  paid  is  one  penny  per  week,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
family  increases,  the  insurance  is  increased  to  include  them  all. 
Many  offices  do  not  insure  children  at  all  till  they  are  a  fortnight 
old,  and  the  policy  must  be  in  force  for  three  months  before  the 
parents  can  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  child's  death. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  child  must  be  insured  for  twelve  months 
before  the  parents  are  entitled  to  full  benefit  As  a  rule  the 
maximum  amount  payable  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  when 
overlaying  practically  ceases  to  occur,  is  from  45s.  to  50s., 
although   this  is  occasionally  increased   by   the    parents   being 
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luembers  of  some  local  friendly  society  entitliDg  tbem  to  £1  or 
30s.  on  the  death  of  one  of  their  children. 

As  regards  illegitimate  children,  the  majority  of  insurance  ofiSees 
will  not  accept  them  till  they  have  reached  the  age  of  three  years. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  amount  obtained  by  the  death  of  an 
infant  at  this  age  is  but  small,  and  in  most  cases  insuiBcient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a  funeral  conducted  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner. 

It  is,  of  course,  open  to  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
parents  to  have  a  money  interest  on  the  death  of  their  childien, 
but  in  these  cases  the  amount  obtainable  is  so  insignificant  that  I 
do  not  think  that  alone  would  induce  any  parent  to  commit  the 
crime  of  child  murder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  result  of  my 
investigations  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  this  high  infantile  mortality  has  any  connexion  in  a 
criminal  sense  with  the  question  of  insurance. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  arrest  this  serious  leakage  of  infant 
life  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  deaths  from  overlaying  are  distinctly 
preventable,  and  such  being  the  case,  the  responsibility  for  its 
occurrence  ought  to  be  fixed  on  some  one.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  culpability, to  be  attached  to 
the  parents,  we  at  once  meet  with  a  difficulty.  The  physical 
appearances,  both  external  and  internal,  give  us  no  clue  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  death  has  been  accidental  or  homicidal.  The 
suffocation  of  an  infant  without  any  marks  of  violence  is  such  an 
easy  matter,  that  a  medical  examination  alone  is  insufficient  to 
i)ring  home  culpability  to  the  parents.  The  ease  with  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  following 
cases: — 

In  the  first  case,  the  child  was  four  months  old,  well  nourished, 
and  of  healthy  appearance.  The  mother  along  with  her  infant 
had  been  spending  the  day  in  the  country,  and  on  returning  at 
night  had  been  driven  to  within  300  yards  of  her  own  door. 
Before  leaving  the  conveyance,  she  put  her  infant  to  the  breast, 
and  wrapped  a  shawl  around  it,  placing  it  over  its  head,  as  the 
night  was  somewhat  chilly.  The  woman  was  perfectly  sober. 
On  arriving  at  her  house  she  was  horrified  to  find  her  infant 
dead. 

In  the  other  case,  a  mature,  healthy  child,  7  days  old,  was  put  to  the 
breast  by  its  mother,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed  and  carrying  on 
a  somewhat  animated  conversation  with  some  friends  who  had 
called  to  see  her.  She  was  a  stout  woman,  with  large,  soft,  and 
flabby  breasts.  She  was  paying  little  attention  to  her  infant,  and 
on  withdrawing  it  from  the  breast,  about  five  minutes  afterwards, 
found  it  was  dead.  Both  these  cases  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ances of  death  from  suffocation,  and  this  had  taken  place  while  tlie 
parents  were  awake,  and  they  were  quite  unaware  of  anything 
unusual  going  on. 
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The  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  our  infant  mortality  that  any  proposition  calculated  to 
lead  to  their  diminution  deserves  consideration. 

To  my  mind  the  only  safeguard  to  its  occurrence  is  that  the 
child  should  be  made  to  occupy  a  separate  cot  from  its  parents  or 
nurse.  No  doubt  with  due  care  a  child  may  be  allowed  to  sleep 
with  its  mother  without  any  harm  resulting ;  still  the  large  number 
of  these  cases  which  occur  without  any  apparent  wilful  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mother  shows  that  nothing  short  of  this 
measure  being  made  compulsory  will  insure  absolute  safety  to  the 
child.  In  my  opinion,  although  perhaps  savouring  somewhat  of 
grandmotherly  legislation,  we  ought  to  adopt  a  modification  of  the 
German  law,  which  prohibits  a  child  under  the  age  of  two  years 
from  being  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  bed  as  its  parent  or  nurse. 
No  doubt  such  an  enactment  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  classes 
might  be  difficult  to  enforce,  and  would  entail  some  hardship  and 
considerable  inconvenience,  still  it  would  have  this  salutary  effect, 
that  in  the  case  of  an  infant  being  overlaid  the  responsibility  for 
the  occurrence  would  be  fixed  on  the  parents. 

At  present  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  evidence  of  direct 
culpability  permits  all  such  cases  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity. 
However  strong  the  suspicion  of  criminal  culpability  may  be,  and 
in  some  cases  the  conduct  pf  the  parents  has  given  grounds  for 
raising  grave  doubts  as  to  their  innocence,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  evidence  of  a  kind  which  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
verdict  from  a  jury.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  none  of 
these  cases  did  the  Crown  authorities  deem  it  advisable  to  order  a 
prosecution. 

But  even  short  of  this  measure,  the  punishment  of  parents  who 
can  be  proved  to  have  gone  to  bed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect. 

We  have  already  our  Protection  of  Infants'  Act,  which  provides 
that  "any  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  having  the 
custody,  control,  or  chaige  of  a  child,  being  a  boy  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  or  being  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
wilfully  ill-treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  exposes  such  child  in  a 
manner  likely  to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering  or  injury 
to  its  health,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  on  indictment  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds ;  or  alternatively,  or  in- default  of  payment  of  such 
fine,  or  in  addition  to  payment  thereof,  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.*'  I  do 
not  know  if  this  Act  could  be  considered  applicable  to  such  cases 
as  I  have  mentioned,  but  if  not,  it  should  certainly  be  made  to 
embrace  them,  for  without  doubt  such  drunken  parents  *'  wilfully 
expose  their  children  to  unnecessary  suffering,"  and  endanger  their 
lives,  and  ought  to  be  made  directly  responsible  for  their  death 
from  such  a  cause  as  overlaying. 
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One  case  to  illustrate  this.  One  afternoon,  in  April  1890,  an 
infant  five  weeks  old  was  found  dead  in  bed  in  its  mother's  arms. 
The  mother  had  been  drinking  during  the  forenoon,  and  had  gone 
to  bed  intoxicated  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  taking  her  infant 
with  her.  Shortly  after  two  o'clock  she  was  seen  lying  in  bed  on 
her  right  side  with  her  child  resting  on  her  right  arm,  and  its  face 
turned  towards  her  right  breast.  As  the  child  was  crying,  the 
mother  was  awakened,  and  asked  to  put  her  infant  to  the  breast 
She  did  so,  and  immediately  fell  asleep.  About  four  o'clock  her 
husband  returned,  and  found  her  lying  in  bed  in  the  same  position, 
with  her  breast  bare,  and  the  child  close  to  it  The  child  was 
dead,  but  the  mother  was  not  lying  upon  it  There  was  some 
bloody,  frothy  mucus  about  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  A  post- 
mortem examination  showed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
had  been  asphyxia. 

Now,  if  the  law  is  powerless  to  reach  such  a  clear  and  flagrant 
case  as  this,  it  surely  stands  in  urgent  need  of  amendment,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  amended  on  lines  such  as  I  have 
already  indicated. 


v.— THE  ANTISEPTIC  TREATMENT  OF  PERNICIOUS 

ANEMIA. 

By  Q.  A  Gibbon,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infinnaiy, 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Minto  House, 
Edinburgh. 

[Read  be/ore  the  Medico- Ckirurgieal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  6th  July  1892.) 

B£ING  unable  to  attend  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  take  part, 
as  I  had  promised,  in  the  discussion  on  Transfusion  in  Pernicious 
Anaemia.  The  loss  was  all  my  own,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me  that  I  was  prevented  from  hearing  the  interesting 
debate  which  followed  Dr  Brakenridge's  paper.  I  have  endea- 
voured from  the  medical  press  to  ascertain  the  views  which  were 
laid  before  the  Society,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  offer  of  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  remarks 
I  had  intended  to  make  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

My  purpose  is  but  a  limited  one, — to  bring  before  the  Society 
the  views  of  Dr  William  Hunter,  and  to  state  the  results  which 
have  in  my  hands  followed  the  adoption  of  his  recommendations. 

Briefly  stated,  the  concjusion  to  which  Dr  Hunter  has  been 
led  is  that  in  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  there  is  excessive  haemo- 
lysis. He  has  arrived  at  this  opinion^  from  observing  that  in 
this  disease  there  is  a  largely  increased  excretion  of  urinary  pig- 

1  See  The  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  for  1888,  pp.  656,  608,  and  654 ;  The  Practitioner, 
vol.  xliii.  pp.  161,  321,  and  401,  1889;  British  Medical  Journal^  vol.  ii.  for 
1891,  pp.  1  and  81. 
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ments,  that  blood  pigment  can  be  detected  in  cells  obviously  of 
renal  origin,  and  that  the  urine  contains  a  large  increase  of  iron. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  being  so  suggestive  of  something 
akin  to  ptomaine  poisoning  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect  some  toxic 
bodies,  analogous  to  the  cadaveric  series,  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
increased  blood  destruction,  he  investigated  the  excretions  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  if  they  lent  any  support  to  this  conjecture. 
From  the  excretion  of  aromatic  substances  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine that  there  was  no  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  putre- 
faction in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  from  the  presence  of  what 
seemed  to  be  special  diamine  bodies  in  the  urine  he  concluded  it 
to  be  probable  that  some  special  organism  was  the  cause  of  the 
blood  destruction,  acting,  no  doubt,  in  the  alimentary  canaL 

The  practical  suggestions  which  Dr  Hunter  makes  as  the  result  of 
his  elaborate  investigations  are,  that  the  diet  should  be  as  far  as 
practicable  fatty  and  farinaceous,  so  as  to  lessen  to  as  great  a  d^ree 
as  possible  the  liability  to  blood  destruction,  and  that  the  medicinal 
treatment  should  be  to  combat  the  tendencies  of  the  disease  in  the 
same  direction  by  means  of  antiseptics, — ^that  which  he  particularly 
recommends  being  j8  naphthoL 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  winter,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  illness  of  Professor  Grainger  Stewart,  his  wards 
were  under  my  care,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  Dr  Hunter's 
opinions  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  I  shall  now,  without  further 
preface,  lay  the  results  before  you. 

J.  C,  aged  55,  until  lately  a  tea-planter  in  Northern  India,  was 
admitted  to  Ward  XXII.  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  29th  January 
1892,  complaining  of  weakness  and  giddiness,  with  pains  in  the 
head  and  shoulders.  The  patient  had  no  hereditary  tendencies 
bearing  upon  the  condition  then  present  While  in  India  he  had 
suffered  once  from  cholera,  and  he  had  also  had  some  attacks  of 
malarial  fever.  Five  years  ago  he  suffered  from  renal  calculus  on 
the  right  side,  at  which  time  his  urine  was,  as  he  says,  like  daret. 
The  present  illness  began,  about  a  month  before  admission,  with 
weakness,  giddiness,  headache,  and  palpitation.  As  these  symp- 
toms became  progressively  worse,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  himself  under  treatment 

On  admission  the  patient  was  found  to  be  5  ft  6  in.  in  height ; 
the  weight  was  11  st  6  lb.  He  was  well  developed  and  muscular. 
His  complexion  was  somewhat  lemon-tinted,  his  lips  and  gums 
were  pale,  as  were  also  the  conjunctivae,  and  he  had  some  oedema 
about  the  ankles. 

The  patient  had  little  appetite,  but  he  had  also  little  thirst 
There  were  no  feelings  of  discomfort  during  digestion,  but  there 
was  obstinate  constipation.  •  The  teeth  were  good ;  the  tongue  was 
large,  pale,  flabby,  and  indented.  There  was  no  change  in  the  size 
of  the  liver  or  any  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  The  faeces 
were   colourless.      The   pulse    was    of   low   tension,    moderately 
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filled,  regular  and  equal,  its  rate  being  74  per  minute.  There  was 
a  distinct  apex-beat  in  the  fifth  interspace,  2|  in.  to  the  left  of  the 
mid-sternal  lina  At  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  the  right  edge  of 
,  the  heart  was  2^  in.,  and  the  left  edge  3J  in.  from  mid-sternum. 
A  continuous  venous  hum  was  heard  over  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
and  a  systolic  murmur  of  very  soft  character  over  most  of  the 
precordia,  with  its  maximum  intensity  in  the  tricuspid  area. 

On  careful  examination  of  the  blood  with  the  Thoma-Zeiss 
hsemacytometer  the  red  corpuscles  were  found  to  number  800,000 
per  cubic  millimetre.  Changes  in  size  and  shape  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles were  very  obvious,  but  there  was  no  absolute  change  in  the 
number  of  the  leucocytea  The  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  were 
of  normal  size.  In  regard  to  the  respiratory  system,  there  was  a 
history  of  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis.  There  was  no  change  in 
the  fundus  oculL  The  urine  was  pale,  and  no  changes  of  import- 
ance were  present  in  it.  The  temperature  was  never  at  any  time 
abnormal. 

That  this  case  was  one  of  pernicious  anaemia  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  the  only  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  disease 
which  were  absent  in  our  patient  being  retinal  haemorrhages  and 
dark  urine. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  admission  the  patient  was  treated  by 
means  of  arsenic  in  various  forms,  but  this  had  to  be  discontinued, 
as  the  drug  produced  great  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  showing 
itself  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  He  was  becoming  progressively 
weaker,  and  the  oedema  of  his  feet  and  legs  was  increasing ;  but 
his  blood,  frequently  examined,  remained  until  16th  February  in 
the  same  condition,  i.e.,  it  contained  800,000  red  corpuscles  per 
cubic  millimetre. 

On  18th  February,  in  addition  to  the  administration  of  two 
grains  of  the  protochloride  of  iron  three  times  a  day,  the  patient 
was  ordered  to  take  small  quantities  of  the  perchloride  of  iron 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

On  2nd  March,  although  the  red  corpuscles  were  920,000  in 
number,  and  his  weight  had  reached  11  st.  9  lb.,  the  patient  was 
so  reduced  in  strength  that  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  other  means  of  treatment.  The  further  use  of  iron  was  sus- 
pended, and  it  was  resolved,  with  the  permission  of  the  patient, 
which  was  freely  granted,  to  have  recourse  to  transfusion  of  blood. 
The  operation  was  accordingly  performed  by  Mr  Cotterill  on  the 
following  day,-H3ix  ounces  of  venous  blood,  carefully  defibrinated 
%iid  diluted  with  the  usual  saline  solution,  being  introduced  with 
3very  precaution  into  the  patient's  right  arm.  There  was  but  little 
constitutional  disturbance  in  consequence  of  the  transfusion,  and 
>n  the  4th  March  the  number  of  red  discs  had  reached  1,120,000. 
3y  the  9th  March  the  number  had  fallen  to  1,000,000,  and  by  the 
.2tb  March  to  920,000.  His  energy  during  this  time  was  steadily 
ailing,  the  oedema  was  gaining  on  him,  the  condition  of  pulse  and 
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heart  was  becoming  worse  and  worse.  The  question  now  before 
us  was  whether  to  have  recourse  to  repeated  transfusions  or  to 
attempt  some  other  method  of  treatment  The  patient  himself 
was  averse  to  further  transfusion,  and  this  fact  weighed  with  us 
in  coming  to  a  decision. 

After  taking  every  circumstance  of  the  case  into  consideration, 
we  resolved  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  Dr  Hunter.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  patient  was  fed  with  artificially  digested  food,  and  on 
the  18th  March  the  use  of  fi  naphthol  was  begun,  two  grains  in 
pill  being  administered  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  22nd  March  the  number  of  red  discs  was  1,000,000,  on 
the  1st  April  his  weight  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  10  st  10  lb., 
and  on  2nd  April  the  red  corpuscles  only  numbered  800,000. 
During  the  three  weeks  of  treatment  by  means  of  the  fi  naphthol 
a  good  deal  of  intestinal  disturbance  had  from  time  to  time 
troubled  the  patient,  and  on  the  2nd  April  a  severe  attack  of 
diarrhoea  set  in.  Whether  the  drug  was  the  cause  or  not  was 
uncertain,  as  at  that  time  there  was  an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  in  the 
ward ;  but  the  attack  was  severe  and  lengthy,  as  in  spite  of  all 
kinds  of  medicines  the  symptom  did  not  abate  until  a  fortnight  had 
nearly  passed  away.  On  the  16th  April  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles was  1,600,000,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  was  greatly  better  than  at  any  time  since  the  patient's 
admission ;  the  oedema,  moreover,  had  quite  disappeared,  but  his 
weight,  as  might  be  expected,  was  only  10  st.  1  lb. 

On  the  19th  April  the  administration  of  the  j8  naphthol  was 
resumed,  but  the  patient  only  took  two  pills  daily. 

On  the  23rd  April  the  number  of  red  discs  was  1,700,000,  and 
on  the  2ud  May  it  had  reached  1,850,000.  The  patient  had  im- 
proved in  every  way — his  strength  had  greatly  returned,  his  appe> 
tite  was  much  better,  and  his  appearance  had  undergone  much 
improvement  It  was  considered  advisable  that  he  should  leave 
the  Infirmary  and  live  in  the  country,  where  he  might  enjoy  fresh 
air ;  he  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
on  4th  May. 

On  the  20th  May  the  red  corpuscles  were  2,000,000,  and  on  the 
26th  they  amounted  to  2,080,000.  His  weight  was  10  st  8  lb., 
and  his  strength  much  greater,  so  that  he  was  able  to  take  short 
walks  without  experiencing  much  fatigue.  He  was  now  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home  in  Galloway,  and  was  enjoined  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  j8  naphthol,  to  which  was  added  protochloride  of 
iron  in  doses  of  two  grains  twice  a  day. 

On  the  18th  June  the  blood  was  examined  by  Dr  M'Lelland  of 
Wigtown  with  Gowers'  haemacytometer,  and  found  to  contain 
1,840,000  red  discs.  Although  there  was  thus  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  corpuscles,  the  patient  was  still  improving  in 
strength  and  energy. 

On  the  3rd  July  his  weight  had  risen  to  12  st  1  lb.,  the  number 
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of  the  red  corpuscles  was  2,320,000,  and  the  patient  was  able,  with- 
out feeling  fatigued,  to  walk  more  than  four  miles. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  case  somewhat  difficult  of 
solution. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  suggested  that  the  considerable  improve- 
ment obtained  may  have  been  due  to  the  transfusion  of  blood. 
This  was,  however,  followed  by  such  a  long  period  unattended  by 
any  gain  that  it  seems  to  me  such  a  suggestion  must  be  dismissed. 

One  matter  of  great  interest  is  that  during  the  period  of  diarrhoea 
the  red  corpuscles  were  doubled.  No  doubt  the  drain  of  fluid  from 
the  patient's  alimentary  tract  would  not  only  remove  oedema,  but 
would  also  relatively  increase  the  red  corpuscles.  It  may  possibly 
be  held  that  the  doubling  of  the  corpuscles  was  simply  caused  in 
this  way,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  so  noteworthy  a  change  in 
their  number  could  be  thus  produced ;  and  I  am  much  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  an 
antiseptic  action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  coincident  with  the 
diarrhoea. 

What  is  more  difficult  to  explain  is  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  the  red  discs  during  the  -first  period  of  administration  of  the 
fi  naphthol,  and  the  later  diminution  after  the  patient's  return  to 
his  home. 

It  was  carefully  considered  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
malarious  influence  in  the  case,  and  the  possibility  must  be  granted. 
No  evidence  of  parasitic  causation  could  be  ascertained. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  to  this  case  which  I  desire  to  lay  before 
the  Society.  They  are  imperfect  in  many  ways,  and  more  especially 
in  not  containing  any  estimation  of  the  haemoglobin.  This  omis- 
sion is  due  to  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  caused  so  many 
changes  amongst  the  Sesident  Physicians  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  continuous  observations. 

In  order  to  have  a  control  observation  as  to  the  effect  of  anti- 
septic substances  in  cases  of  anaemia  which  are  probably  not  pro- 
gressive and  pernicious,  I  have  administered  fi  naphthol  to  a 
considerable  number  of  patients.  So  far,  there  has  been  in  every 
instance  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  number  of  the  coloured 
corpuscles  under  the  influence  solely,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
of  such  agents. 

One  of  these  cases  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
the  effects  produced  by  j8  naphthol. 

K.  S.,  aged  20,  unmarried,  and  employed  as  a  kitchen-maid, 
came  under  my  observation  on  6th  May  1892,  complaining  of 
breathlessness  and  headache. 

The  patient  was  pale,  and  her  mucous  membranes  were  blanched, 
but  there  was  no  oedema,  and  the  catamenia  had  undergone  no 
change.  On  physical  examination  of  the  circulatory  apparatus, 
the  pulse  was  found  to  be  of  moderate  tension ;  the  heart  somewhat 
dilated,  the  right  border  extending  to  2  inches  from  the  middle 
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line,  and  the  left  to  3^  inches  in  the  opposite  direction ;  there  was 
a  distinct  venous  hum  in  the  veins  of  the  neck ;  and  a  soft  systolic 
murmur  was  audible  in  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  areas  of  tbe 
precordia.  The  blood,  examined  by  means  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss 
hemacytometer,  was  found  to  contain  1,950,000  coloured  cor- 1 
puscles  per  cubic  millimetre ;  some  of  these  were  slightly  altered 
in  outline,  but  neither  megalocytes  nor  microcytes  were  present     I 

The  case  appeared  to  be  one  of  simple  anemia,  and  was  selected  ! 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  exhibition  of  intestinal  anti-  i 
septics  would  have  upon  the  state  of  the  blood.     The  drug 
administered  was  j8  naphthol,  two  grains  of  which  were  given 
in  pill  form  three  times  a  day  after  food,  and  no  alteration  was 
made  on  the  food,  surroundings,  or  occupation  of  the  patientu 

The  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles,  as  determined  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  stated  in  tabular  form,  as  follows : — 


6th  May,  1892 
13th     „        „ 
20th     „ 
27th     „ 
11th  June     „ 

2nd  July     „ 

In  this  table  is  shown  a  cons 


1,950,000 
2,450,000 
2,675,000 
2,550,000 
2,850.000 
3,200,000 

derable  incnrease,  interrupted  once 


by  a  diminution.  This  fall  in  the  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
was  apparently  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  catamenial  period, 
which  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before  the  examination  of  the 
blood  on  the  27th  May.  The  general  result  of  treatment  by  means 
of  an  antiseptic  substance  in  the  case  of  an  apparently  simple 
anaemia  is  therefore  similar  to  that  observed  in  regard  to  pernicious 
anaemia. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  do  more  on  the  present  occasion 
than  to  lay  these  facts  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  drawing  one  or  two  provisional  con- 
clusions. The  results. to  some  extent  support  the  explanation 
given  by  Bunge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  iron  in  the  cure  of 
anaemia.  I  am  not  sure  whether  his  views  have  been  previously 
mentioned  in  the  Society  or  not,  and  it  may  be  allowed  me  in  a  few 
words  to  state  them.  We  have  the  authority  of  Schmiedeberg  for 
believing  that  iron,  except  in  organic  combination,  is  not  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  tract,  and,  stated  succinctly,  the  explanation 
advanced  by  Bunge  of  the  unquestionable  effects  of  iron  in  almost 
every  form  of  anaemia  is,  that  such  iron  as  is  given  medicinally 
seizes  certain  unknown  poisons  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
prevents  them  from  acting  upon  the  iron  contained  in  the  food 
and  rendering  it  inert  It  seems  to  me  that  this  theory — which « 
however,  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Dr  Stockman  is  in  some 
respects  not  based  upon  unassailable  grounds — ^receives  some 
support  from  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  substance  like 
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)8  naphthol.  And  the  fact  that  the  continuous  use  of  saline 
purgatives  may  in  itself,  but  still  better  along  with  iron,  remove 
anaemia— a  fact  lately  urged  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark — ^lends  itself  to 
the  support  of  Bunge's  view. 

In  the  simple  case  described  above  iron  would,  no  doubt,  have 
more  quickly  cured  the  patient,  but  the  point  I  desire  to  urge  is 
that  by  antiseptics  anaemia  may  be  remedied.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  treated  by  me  in  hospital  work  and  in  private  practice,  I 
have  found  extremely  rapid  improvement  to  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  iron  along  with  )8  naphthol. 

I  would  finally  mention  to  the  Society  that  in  order  to  obviate 
the  irritation  sometimes  caused  by  the  )8  naphthol,*  I  have  found 
the  best  means  of  administration  to  consist  in  combining  it  with 
some  bismuth  preparation,  such  as  the  salicylata 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr  Cotterill 
for  his  kindness  in  perfoiming  the  operation  of  transfusion  in  the 
case  of  pernicious  anaemia  which  has  been  narrated,  to  acknowledge 
the  zealous  devotion  shown  by  Drs  John  Spurway,  Stodart  "Walker, 
and  Cuthbert  Thompson  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  observatioa 
in  both  cases,  and  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Dr  M'Lelland  for  his 
courtesy  in  keeping  me  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  patient. 

Additional  Bemark. 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  laid  before  the  Society, 
Dr  M'Lelland  has  reported  a  continued  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  patient.  By  3rd  August  the  number  of  coloured 
corpuscles  had  reached  2,830,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the 
weight  had  risen  to  12  st  5  lb.,  and  on  3rd  September  they  were 
respectively  3,620,000  and  12  st  3|  lb. 


VI.— THE  DIETETIC  TREATMENT  OF  OBESITY. 

By  W.  Towbbs-Smith,  M.B.C.S.  Eng. 

{Head  before  the  Medko-Ohirwrgical  Society  of  Edinburgh^  22nJ  Mairch  1892.) 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  at  all  times  in  the  world's 
liistory  individual  men  have  been  troubled  with  the  production  of 
excessive  fat,  and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  even  from  the 
beginning  more  or  less  intelligent  efforts  have  been  made  to  deal 
with  it.  It  would  be  interesting  if  it  were  possible  to  trace  the 
disorder  and  its  therapeutics  to  this  primitive  state,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  suppose  that  the  research  would  be  fruitful,  not  merely 
of  all  decisive  results,  but  in  a  high  degree  also  by  throwing  a 
bright  light  on  many  interesting  problems  connected  with  nutri- 
tion and  metabolism.  In  his  savage  state  man  can  have  had  little 
tendency  to  grow  fat.  His  constitution,  unimpaired  by  vicious 
habits,  must  have  sufficed  for  the  supply  only  of  his  natural 
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healthy  wants,  while  the  circumstances  of  his  position  precluded 
at  once  the  possibility  of  self-indulgence,  and  enforced  a  life-long 
system  of  bodily  asceticism.  In  the  earlier  civilisations  of  the  East 
and  of  Eastern  Europe  we  can  describe  a  remnant  of  the  primitive 
necessity  in  the  self-imposed  restraint  of  more  opulent  peoples. 
The  athletic  exercises  of  the  Homeric  heroes  are  the  corollary  of  their 
simple  if  generous  notions  of  the  occasional  feast.  The  abstemious- 
ness of  the  Spartans  was  an  institution  jealously  guarded  amongst 
that  brave  people  as  the  essential  condition  of  their  national 
supremacy.  In  the  far  East,  where  the  human  product  of  gentle 
conditions  both  of  wealth  and  of  climate  were  first  threatened  with 
the  insidious  corruption  of  luxury,  wise  and  despotic  rulers,  no 
doubt  seconded  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  subject  races,  took 
infinite  pains  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  manhood.  We  read  in 
the  Cyropasdia  of  Xenophon  of  the  almost  incredible  hardships 
which  were  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  Persian  youth.  They 
courted  fatigue  as  the  source  and  origin  of  honour  which  was  to 
be  reaped  only  in  the  battlefield,  and  so  far  did  they  carry  their 
notions  of  training,  that  the  suggestion  of  any  emunctory  other 
than  the  skin  conveyed  with  it  the  idea  of  reproach,  and  it  was  a 
disgrace  for  a  young  man  even  to  blow  his  nose.  Such  excessive 
precautions,  however  admirable  as  an  institution,  implies  a  com- 
mencing departure  from  the  earlier  condition  in  which  the  wants 
of  man's  body  were  so  nicely  balanced  with  its  usual  demands. 
And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  the  speculation,  that  in  the 
spiritualized  population  of  Athens,  amongst  which  the  arts  and 
letters  and  all  the  higher  refinements  of  which  man's  nature  was 
capable  flourished  in  a  degree  which  has  never  since  been  attained, 
we  are  permitted  to  see  the  true  apotheosis  of  the  natural  man. 
The  state  in  which  the  transition  to  another,  whether  more  or  less 
perfect  being,  had  not  yet  begun, — the  state  in  which,  while  the 
simpler  habits  of  the  animal  life  were  retained,  the  mind  was 
untrammelled  by  compulsion  of  the  body,  and  was  free  for  loftier 
flights  in  its  proper  sphere.  We  are  almost  certain  that  obesity 
was  hardly  known  in  ancient  Athens.  The  history  of  the  later 
civilisations  is  a  production  of  that  of  Persia.  In  the  period  of 
vital  energy,  which  was  also  the  period  of  ascendency,  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  against  luxury :  in  decline,  degeneracy,  and  an 
abject  submission  to  the  demands  of  sense.  In  either  state — 
whether  in  that  of  youth  or  of  decay — we  have  evidence  that, 
unlike  their  primitive  ancestors,  the  men  of  the  Western  civilisations 
were  subject  to  a  craving  of  which  the  immediate  effects  must  be 
reckoned  unhealthy.  But  this  craving,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
progressive,  must  surely  be  the  expression  of  an  equally  progressive 
physiological  change.  Its  outcome  is  a  tendency,  more  or  less  ' 
pronounced  in  different  races,  to  produce  excessive  fat,  to  acquire 
"flesh  and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  And  if  these  ills 
must  be  regarded  as  intimately  connected  with  a  subtle  but  pro- 
gressive change  within  the  body,  and  if  that  change,  as  we  cannot 
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doubt>  is  one  of  the  most  obtrusive  elements  in  the  develop- 
ment both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  raoe,  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  that  the  management  or  treatment  of  obesity  is  amongst 
the  most  imperative  duties  of  the  physician.  I  might  dwell 
upon  this  position  and  enforce  it  from  other  points  of  view, — 
points  of  view  from  which  the  case  appears  even  more  urgent, 
but  on  that  account  I  am  the  less  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

Consider  one  of  those  extreme  cases  with  which  every  practi- 
tioner is  only  too  familiar — a  case  in  which  age  or  the  debUity  of 
chronic  illness  is  throvm  in  the  scale  against  the  sufferer — when, 
with  lus  organs  diseased  and  impaired  vitality,  he  has  need  of 
every  effort  of  which  his  system  is  capable  to  meet  some  slight, 
perhaps  unexpected,  strain.  It  is  then  that  we  think  with  appre- 
hension of  the  feeble  and  overloaded  heart,  the  hampered  respira- 
tion, the  vast  extent  of  useless  and  cumbersome  tissue,  which  like 
a  parasite  draws  from  the  labouring  organs  the  nourishment  that 
they  sorely  need.  That  is  a  sign  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
The  tendency  to  cause  death  is  the  touchstone  of  the  medical 
judgment  Here  it  is  apparent,  and  all  the  more  so  because  little 
can  be  done  to  meet  it.  The  time  for  that  has  gone  by ;  it  was 
a  time  when  the  patient  was  esteemed  to  be  in  good  health  only, 
because  comparative  youth  and  vigour  enabled  him  to  draw  upon 
and  to  waste  his  surplus  vitality,  feeding  the  parasite  while  he  fed 
himself, — suffering^  it  is  true,  but  heedless  of  the  future  struggle 
when  every  ounce  of  fat  would  be  a  weapon  against  him.  Then 
should  have  been  foreseen  the  fatty  heart,  the  loaded  liver,  the  re- 
stricted lung  surface,  the  kidneys  prone  to  disease,  and  the  inevitable 
day  when  the  balance  will  kick  the  beam.  The  tendency  to  death 
is  made  obvious  by  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
forecast  events,  and  I  submit  that  he  is  as  little  justified  in 
neglecting  to  try  conclusions  with  obesity  while  there  is  yet  time, 
as  he  would  be  if  he  withheld  the  stimulant  or  depletory  measures 
which  he  tries  ineffectually  to  resist  the  fatal  issue.  Surely  it  is 
illogical  and  something  worse  to  overlook  at  an  early  stage,  where 
it  may  be  checked,  a  state  of  things  which  becomes  at  once 
dangerous  and  intractable  later  on.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
our  notion  of  disease  corresponding  with  the  point  of  view  from 
^which  we  look  at  it.  The  scientific  conception  is  one  thing,  the 
practical  or  working  conception  another.  The  latter  is  that  which 
we  first  form  for  ourselves  and  then  infect  the  public  with,  and 
public  opinion  again  reacts  upon  us.  For  practical  purposes 
disease  includes  just  those  morbid  states  which  the  doctor  professes 
to  cure  or  benefit, — where,  in  fact,  he  is  allowed  to  try  his  skill, 
and  where  he  thinks  he  can  do  some  good.  Now  it  is  in  this 
working  category  of  diseases  that  I  ask  for  a  place  for  obesity ; 
and  to  that  end  I  hope,  by  publishing  the  results  of  treatment  in 
my  hands,  to.  establish  for  it  the  requisite  qualification  of  being 
amenable  to  therapeutic  measures. 

BDIK.   MED.  JOUUN.  XXXVIII. — 4.  2  U 
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It  is  true  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  sought  to  show  this.  We 
live  in  a  country  where  the  conditions  of  existence  incline  men  to 
grow  fat,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  proclivity  is 
inherent  in  the  Teutonic  race.  It  happens,  in  consequence,  that 
the  problem  has  thrust  itself  forward  automatically ;  and  that,  in  ^ 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  thoughtful  physicians  who  have 
appreciated  the  need  of  combatting  at  the  outset  a  tendency  so 
directly  fatal  in  the  end,  there  have  been  amongst  the  vulgar  very 
many  suflferers  whose  present  inconvenience  has  stimulated  them  to 
seek  means  of  relief.  Many  systems  have  been  vaunted  and  have 
been  in  vogue  at  different  times,  but  none  of  them  have  held  the 
field  for  long. 

It  will  serve  some  purposes  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this. 
The  first  and  the  most  obvious  is  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
observer  is  necessarily  met  at  the  outset  Every  attempt  at  a  cure 
involves  some  degree  of  privation  and  no  small  share  of  persever- 
ance and  resolution.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  obesity  is  always 
associated  with  self-indulgence,  or  even  with  indolence,  but  in  a 
conspicuous  proportion  of  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  so ;  and  it 
follows  that  while  self-restraint  and  temperance  are  in  every  case 
called  for,  the  subjects  are  mostly  those  who  are  least  able  to  bring 
these  qualities  to  their  support  A  suitable  dietetic  treatment 
must  therefore  be  as  easy  aud  agreeable  as  possible,  calling  for  the 
minimum  of  sacrifice,  and  extending  over  the  shortest  possible  time. 
These  conditions,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  realized.  The 
system  which  beisirs  the  name  of  Banting  was  said  to  require  a  very 
long  time  to  produce  its  effect,  and  it  imposed  intolerable  hardship. 
Above  all,  its  restraints  were  permanent.  Banting's  principle  was, 
in  the  main,  correct,  but  his  knowledge  of  diet  and  its  capabilities 
was  defective,  and  his  measures  half-measures.  Salisbu^s  plan, 
at  present  much  in  use,  is  open  to  the  same  objections,  and  it  re- 
quires, further,  a  repulsive  and  ostentatious  observance  of  details,  a 
nauseating  and  monotonous  diet,  and  a  disr^ard  of  the  claims 
of  the  palate  which  cannot  fail  to  disgust  Here,  again,  the 
restraint  is  never  relaxed — a  point,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  first 
moment 

I  will  allude  to  the  method  employed  in  Germany  by  Schwen- 
inger, Prince  Bismarck's  attendant,  because  it  may  be  classed  with 
the  others  as  involving  unnecessary  hardship ;  but  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that,  if  my  views  are  correct,  the  abstention  from 
fluid  which  is  its  main  resource  is  positively  harmful  and 
dangerous : — 

''  With  the  exception  of  Towers-Smith,  all  make  a  great  point  of 
restricting  the  quantity  of  fluid  drunk.  This  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, and  all  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  in  its  favour 
reveal  an  erroneous  knowledge  of  physiology.  In  reality  there 
can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  take 
large  quantities  of  fluid,  for,  as  we  wish  to  accelerate  destructive 
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I  metabolism,  it  seems  but  natural  that  we  should,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  try  to  wash  out  all  the  products  of  destruction.    By  per- 
mitting, or  better  still,  by  enforcing  the  drinking  of  a  great  deal  of 
^  fluid  we  prevent  the  thirst  of  which  patients  so  often  complain. 
The  diet  for  the  reduction  of  corpulence  should  not  contain  any 
'  alcohol,  for  it  can  do  no  good ;  and  many  forms  of  it,  as  sweet 
^  wines  and  beer,  lead  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  fat.    If  the  patient 
insist  on  taking  it,  a  little  pure  spirit  and  water  is  the  best  he  can 
drink."  ^ 
'      I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  dietetic  treatment  which  I 
i  employ  is  free  from  the  gravest  of  these  objections,  is  open  but  in 
a  slight  degree  to  any  of  them,  and  that  the  results  obtained  by  it 
are  veiy  much  better  than  any  which  have  been  claimed  for  the 
others. 

A  diet  administered  for  whatever  purpose  should  be  effective  of 
that  purpose ;  it  should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Of  this 
I  shall  speak  later.  If  it  involves  restriction,  this  should  be  as 
,  easy  as  the  object  in  view  will  permit,  and  the  period  of  privation 
should  be  the  shortest  possible.  Interminable  privation  is  an 
absolute  bar.  Another  requisite  for  a  satisfactory  diet  is  that  it 
should  be — and  should  be  known  to  be — ^wholesome  and  safa 
There  must  be  no  fear  lest  in  combatting  a  remote  danger  we 
induce  another  which  is  worse  or  more  immediate.  If  such  a 
danger  exists  it  is  a  disqualification.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
r  it  the  case  is  nearly  as  bad,  since  medical  authority  will  very 
properly  decline  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
is  questionable  in  this  respect. 

I  propose  to  address  myself  to  this  subject  first. 
The  object  of  treatment,  of  whatever  kind,  must  be  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  fat  within  the  system,  and  by  this  and  other  means 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  that  which  is  already  there.    The 
obvious  means  of  doing  this  is  to  withhold  those  kinds  of  food 
which  are  e49pecially  fat-making.     As  to  what  those  foods  are 
there  are  certain  data  furnished  by  physiology, — data,  however, 
which  must  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  and  necessarily  reliable, 
but  which  need  to  be  controlled  by  experience.    The  truth  of  this 
statement  will  appear  later.      In  addition  to  withholding  fat- 
forming  foods  it  is  necessary  to  administer  others  capable  of 
serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  not  in  themselves  dangerous. 
Upon  this  point  also  physiology  has  spoken,  but  I  think  prema- 
turely and  without  due  regard  to  unquestionable  facts.     Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  commonly  laid  down  in  works  on  diet  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  healthy  functions  requires  four  parts  carbonaceous 
food  (fat  and  carbohydrates)  to  one  of  nitrogenous  (Parkes,  Lyon 
Playfair,  Pavy,  J.  K.  Chambers).    My  experience  is  totally  at 
variance  with  this.    I  have  personally,  or  through  other  medical 

1  A  TesO-Bock  of  Oenmd  TkerapeiUics  (Dr  Hale  White,  of  Guy's  Hospital^ 
p.  115. 
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men,  administered  a  diet  of  purely  nitrogenous  food  to  a  thousand 
and  ninety-two  persons  for  a  considerable  period  in  each  case. 
Amongst  those  cases  were  representatives  of  every  class  of  life ;  and 
it  has  been  my  invariable  experience,  as  it  is  to  those  who  have  ^ 
worked  with  me,  that  concurrently  with  the  rapid  loss  of  weight 
there  was  improved  nutrition,  health,  and  vigour,  with  a  general 
sense  of  well-being  to  which  the  subjects  had  in  many  instances 
long  been  strangers.     If  my  testimony  is  not  enough,  I  will  depose 
to  that  of  the  distinguished  physiologist  mentioned  above,  the 
authority  of  Dr  Broadbent,  who,  in  his  recent  Lumleiau  lecture 
(vide  Lancet^  March  21st,  1801),  says  that  in  his  experience  a 
nitrogenous  diet,  largely  diluted,  is  perfectly  safe ;  and  if  further 
evidence  is  needed,  it  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whole  races 
have  subsisted  on  animal  food  alone,  and  not  only  subsisted,  but 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  bodily  vigour  {vids  Lancet,  Dr 
Herschell,  February  10th,  1890).    The  Terra  del  Fuegans  recently 
exhibited  at  Westminster  are  good  specimens  of  human  beings  fed 
on  a  diet  entirely  confined  to  lean  horseflesh  and  water.     The 
question  arises.  How  are  these  facts  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
experiments  and  observations  of  physiologists?     Obviously  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  had  not  previously  been  taken  into 
account    What  may  be  injurious  by  itself  may  be  rendered  harm- 
less by  certain  precautions.     In  my  view  the  essential  proviso  for 
the  safe  administration  of  nitrogenous  food  alone  is  its  dilution 
with  copious  potations.    This  point  attended  to,  all  danger  vanished. 
The  liver  and  kidneys  are  enabled  to  discharge  their  functions 
without  embarrassment    An  active  but  not  excessive  metabolism 
goes  on;  the  body,  in  the  case  of  a  fat  person,  lives  upon  the 
carbon  stored  up  within  it;   fat  is  quickly  and  continuously 
absorbed ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  many  of  my  statistics  show,  to 
bring  down  the  weight  as  much  as  three  stones  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  and  to  take  12  to  16  inches  off  abdominal  girth.     At  the 
same  time  the  health  and  bodily  and  mental  vigour  in  suitable  cases 
exhibit  marked  improvement    I  have  satisfied  myself  of  this  by 
repeated  and  almost  invariable  experience,  and  my  conviction  is 
strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  others.     It  happens  that  amongst 
my  patients  there  have  been  many  medical  men,  and  the  reports 
which  they  have  furnished  during  treatment  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  are  obviously  very  valuable.    One  of  these,  a  physician 
practising  in  the  metropolis^  writes  under  date  April  23rd,  1891 : 
"  Since  commencing  your  treatment  five  weeks  ago  I  find  that, 
tested  by  the  spirometer,  my  breathing- power  (vital  capacity)  has 
increased  by  15  to  20  per  cent"    Another  gentleman,  who  has  a 
large  practice  in  a  provincial  town,  consulted  me  by  l^ter.     In 
four  months  he  reduced  from  17  to  14  stones,  and  lost  9  inches  in 
abdominal  girth.    During  this  period  he  discharged  his  duties  with 
energy,  and  at  the  end  of  it  writes  to  say  that  he  seemed  no  longer 
disposed  to  put  on  fat,  and  adds :  "  I  thmk  I  shall  continue  the  diet 
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for  some  time  longer,  as  it  seems  to  suit  me  so  remarkably  well." 
It  is  perhaps  a  truism  to  assert  that  the  ordinaiy  functions  of  the 
body  are  better  performed  by  the  lean  than  by  the  corpulent ;  but 
the  converse  proposition  is  less  apparent,  and  it  is  not  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  the  fact,  which  I  have  often  proved,  that  conditions 
of  ill-health  which  resist  treatment  of  all  other  kinds  may  frequently 
be  made  to  yield  to  a  strenuous  and  vigorous  diet  As  an  instance 
I  would  quote  the  following  case,  originally  published  by  me  in  the 
British  Medical  Jotirnal : — 

Obesity  a  Bar  to  Pregnancy. — Mrs  A.  consulted  the  late  Dr 
Matthews  Duncan  for  sterility  early  in  1890.  Married  five  years ; 
no  family.  She  herself  was  one  of  nine  children,  having  three 
sisters  married,  all  with  families.  Menstruation  irregular  and 
scanty ;  very  obese.  Dr  Duncan  could  find  no  physical  reason  for 
sterility  except  excessive  fat  He  advised  Mrs  A.  to  consult  me, 
which  she  did  on  March  10th,  1890.  She  was  placed  on  dietetic 
treatment,  on  the  lines  laid  down  and  published  in  the  medical 
journals  from  time  to  time  since  1887. 

The  result  of  treatment  was  as  follows : — March  10th,  1890. — 
Age,  27 ;  weight,  14  stone  5  lbs. ;  abdominal  girth,  52  in. ;  height, 
5  ft  3  in.  JtUy  15th,  1890.— Weight,  11  stone  10  lbs. ;  abdominal 
girth,  39^  in.  In  January  1891  Mrs  A,  after  an  interval  of  six 
months,  came  to  see  me,  saying  she  had  missed  three  periods,  and 
had  a  suspicion  she  was  pregnant  During  her  treatment  menstrua- 
tion had  become  regular  and  healthy.  I  could  not  positively,  at 
that  stage,  say  whether  she  was  pregnant  or  not ;  however,  in  due 
course  (Sept  9th)  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy. 

Many  well-known  writers  have  pointed  out  that  obesity  is  a  bar 
to  pregnancy.  Dr  Alexander  Duke  of  Dublin  has  kindly  sent  me 
the  Satellite  (published  in  Philadelphia)  for  December  1891,  which 
contains  a  short  paper  on  **  The  Influence  of  Obesity  on  the  Female 
Sexual  Functions,"  by  Dr  Juan  Rodriguez  of  Mexico.  The  remarks 
are  instructive,  and  the  ending  more  so  : — ''  Sterility  caused  by 
obesity  may  be  relieved  by  removing  the  cause." 

Since  what  I  may  term  the  fundamental  principle  of  my  treat- 
ment is  the  strenuous,  fearless,  and  persistent  administration  of 
nitrogenous  food,  I  feel  called  upon  to  justify  this  departure  at 
some  length.  Ample  experience,  as  I  have  said,  has  taught  me 
that  such  a  diet  is  capable  of  supplying  for  a  considerable  time  all 
the  needs  of  the  economy.  !^perience  also-*the  best  teacher — 
enforces  the  doctrine  that  the  expedient  is  efiective  in  reducing 
fat,  and  the  cases  I  have  quoted  (which  may  be  supplemented  by 
hundreds  more,  of  which  I  have  notes)  go  to  show  that  the  method 
is  innocuous  to  ordinary  people.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of 
subjects  in  whom  a  special  difficulty  has  been  anticipated, — I  mean 
those  who  suffer  from  gout  It  might  be  feared  that  in  this  case 
the  formation  and  deposition  of  uric  acid  would  be  much  promoted 
by  a  nitrogenous  diet    Again,  I  would  assert  that  my  experience 
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is  against  this  supposition.  Uric  acid  is  no  doubt  freely  formed 
in  some  patients,  but  where  this  is  so  it  appears  to  be  as  freely 
eliminated. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Alfred  Gkirrod  for  some 
researches  bearing  on  this  point  From  an  analysis  of  the  urine 
of  different  animals  habitually  fed  on  various  diets,  he  obtained 
the  following  results : — 

Daily  out-pnt  of 
Uric  Acid. 

Lion  and  tiger  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,   100,000  per  cent. 
Man  on  mixed  diet,  .  .  10,000      „ 

Linnet,  fed  on  sugar,  seed,  and  water,        .         80      „ 

Sir  Alfred  Garrod  was  also  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  an 
analysis,  in  respect  to  uric  acid,  of  my  own  urine,  under  two 
different  conditions  of  diet.  Li  the  first  case  I  lived  freely  on  a 
mixed  diet  of  nitrogenous  and  farinaceous  food,  drinking  also  such 
wines  as  it  is  my  ordinary  habit  to  take.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  amount  of  urine  passed  daily  was  70  ounces,  and 
the  out-put  of  uric  acid  5*5  grs.  per  diem.  I  then  dieted  my- 
self for  three  days  on  nitrogenous  food  alone,  eating  3  lbs.  of  beef 
daily  and  1  lb.  of  fish,  taking  only  green  vegetables,  and  drinking 
spirits  and  water.  The  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  80  ounces,  and  the  daily  out-put  of  uric  acid  10 
grs.  I  believe,  then,  that  in  persons  whose  organs  are  tolerably 
sound,  the  treatment  which  I  advocate  may  be  pursued  without 
injury,  and  even  with  benefit,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  has 
been  found  in  any  instance  necessary.  And  I  would  add,  that  a 
weak  and  encumbered  heart  is  not  a  contraindication,  but  rather  a 
further  inducement  to  undertake  its  relief. 

Since  the  treatment  involves  some  degree  of  privation,  I  have 
devoted  all  my  energies  to  reducing  this  to  the  utmost  It  is  here 
above  all  that  I  have  found  the  widest  scope,  the  most  useful 
sphere,  for  innovation  in  dietetics.  Dr  Mitchell  Bruce  says, ''  The 
control  which  we  possess  over  food  is  the  foundation  of  the  vast 
subject  of  dietetics."  When  we  consider  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  art  of  cookeiy  alone,  and  when  we  further  reflect  that 
it  has  come  into  existence  and  developed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  healthy  organism,  with  the  whole  range  of  food  stuffs  at 
our  service,  we  must  surely  admit  that  its  principles  are  especially 
applicable  to,  and  its  assistance  most  needed  by  those  on  whom 
restriction  is  enforced.  It  is  therefore  more  than  ever  desirable 
to  consult  the  preferences  of  the  palate.  On  this  subject  Sir 
William  Eoberts  has  written: — "The  indications  of  the  palate  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  should  also 
be  inquired  into  and  carefully  considered.  The  palate  is  placed 
like  a  dietetic  conscience  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  food,  and 
its  appointed  function  is  to  pass  summary  judgment  on  the  whole- 
someness  or  unwholesomeness  of  the  articles  presented  to  it.     It 
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acts  under  the  influence  of  a  natural  instinct^  which  is  rarely  at 
fault     This   instinct  represents   an   immense   accumulation  of 
experience,  partly  acquired  and  partly  inherited.     It  is,  of  course, 
not  infallible, — no  instinct  is;  but  so  close  and  true  are  the 
sympathies  of  the  palate  with  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the 
organism,  that  its  dictates  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  deference  as 
those  of  the  rightful  authority  in  the  choice  of  food"  {British  Medical 
Journal,  Oct  18,  1890).    Beferring  to  the  unauthorized  distrust 
so  commonly  found  amongst  the  vulgar,  the  same  writer  says : — 
"  This  Puritanical  view  of  the  palate  is  wholly  unscientific.     It, 
moreover,  to  speak  figuratively,  implies  a  gross  slander  on  a 
responsible  and  rarely  endowed  organ,  which  has  performed  in  the 
past,  and  still  performs,  most  difficult  and  most  complicated  func- 
tions with  complete  success ;  for  who  shall  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  evolution  of  the  human  animal  from  the  short-lived,  immoral, 
and  stupid  savage,  with  his  diet  of  wild  fruit,  roots,  raw  flesh,  and 
unfiltered  water,  to  the  state  of  civilized  man,  the  promptings  of 
the  palate  have  not  played  an  important  and  even  an  indispensable 
part?"    Applying  these  excellent  maxims  to  an  institution  for 
obesity,  it  will  be  found  that  the  palate  is  at  once  a  trustworthy 
guide  and  an  exacting  master.    Never  can  the  Puritanical  view 
alluded  to  be  more  fallacious,  and  till  now  it  has  been  almost 
universal     It  is  this  fact  more  than  any  other  that  has  wrecked 
the  previous  attempts  to  find  a  cure  for  obesity ;  and  further,  most 
of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  this  troublesome  malady 
have  always  with  diet  associated  some  drug.    For  my  part,  I  have 
reckoned  with  the  difficulty  from  the  outset    I  have  sought  to 
become  acquainted  with  every  variety  of  available  food  stuff.     I 
have  learnt  that  this  is  surprisingly  extensive,  and  by  degrees  I 
have  provided  myself  with  a  frumentarium  of  very  great  variety. 
Compelled  to  recognise  that  the  taste  and  requirements  of  hardly 
two  people  are  alike,  I  have  learnt  by  diligent  inquiry  to  know 
from  the  ordinary  preferences  of  the  patient  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  substitute,  and  in  this  way  I  am  able  to  confirm  most 
fully  the  dictum  of  Sir  William  Boberts. 

But  there  are  some  cases,  and  they  are  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
criminate, in  which  the  forethought,  knowledge,  and  experience — 
without  which,  I  contend,  no  one  is  justified  in  meddling  with 
obesity — are  absolutely  needed  to  guide  against  disaster.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 
The  regimen  which  is  suited  and  beneficial  to  one  person  may  be 
absolutely  injurious  to  another.  I  have  not  met  with  any  untoward 
events  in  patients  under  my  own  supervision,  because  I  am  very 
careful  to  obviate  mischance,  but  such  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  earlier  days,  when  I  used  sets  of  printed  diet  cards, 
iTvhich  I  then  thought  were  suitable  to  all  cases,  were  passed  on  by 
a  patient  for  whom  they  were  intended  to  others  of  whom  I  knew 
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nothing;  and  so  it  happened  that  I  unconscioasly  had  treated 
several  people  at  the  same  time.  Necessarily  I  am  kept  unaware 
in  most  cases  of  the  process  and  its  result  I  suspect  that  this  is 
sometimes  untoward,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  helped 
herself  for  advice  in  this  way,  hut  who,  unhappily  for  her,  was 
subject  to  Bright's  disease.  I  have  always  pointed  out  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  liver  and  kidneys,  upon  which  extra  work  is 
thrown,  should  be  healthy  and  capable  of  bearing  the  strain.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  peculiarities  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  carefully  watched.  Above  all,  it  should  be  known  by 
the  confiding  public  that  a  diet  card  is  not,  as  a  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  immutable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  indefinitely  variable, 
and  that  its  misappropriation  ia  apt  to  bring  its  own  penalty. 

My  original  diet  charts  were  printed  alike  for  all  cases.  I  soon, 
however,  found  it  necessaiy  to  vary  treatment  according  to  the 
needs  of  individuals. 

Again,  20-Btone  cases  obviously  require  more  vigorous  treat- 
ment than  more  moderate  ones.  I  catechise  the  patient  as  to  his 
daily  habits,  diet,  family  history  as  to  obesity,  and  state  of  general 
health,  and  prescribe  accordingly. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  curtail,  as  far  as  possible,  the  period  of 
considerable  privation.  From  the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  eneigetic  administration  of  nitrogenous  food,  it 
happily  results  this  may  be  done  safely  in  the  most  rational 
manner.  The  first  fortnight  suffices  for  the  complete  degree  of 
privation  ;  even  that  in  certain  cases  may  be  greatly  modified  by 
permission  to  use  a  considerable  selection  of  vegetables,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  fluid  abundantly  enables  me  to  propitiate  the 
palate,  and  to  combat  nausea  by  the  exhibition  of  stimulants, 
aerated  waters,  and  light  wines  to  almost  any  desired  extent  The 
course  of  treatment  is  divided  into  three  periods.  Of  the  first  suf- 
ficient has  been  said.  In  the  second  and  third  restrictions  are 
gradually  removed.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  weeks  the  patient 
may  return  to  his  usual  mode  of  life.  Let  that  be  in  the  words  of 
Prince  Hal  to  Falstaff, — "  Drinking  of  old  sack,  unbuttoning  him 
after  supper,  and  sleeping  upon  the  benches  after  noon.''  Even 
then  he  will  have  a  long  start  of  his  foe,  and  he  may  devote  many 
months  and  even  years  to  storing  up  fat  before  he  will  have  re- 
gained the  two  or  three  stones  lost  so  easily  and  in  so  short  a 
term.  Indeed,  I  have  most  commonly  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  man  already  quoted,  that  hardly  any  tendency  to  obesity 
remains ;  but  I  advise  a  return  to  a  restricted  diet  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  months  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  which  I  have  found 
amply  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  increase  of  bulk  or  weight, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  permanently  the  use  of  sugar  and 
beer.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  method  of  treatment  such  as  this 
will  be  judged  by  results.  That  is  the  criterion  which  I  have 
myself  applied  to  it    I  have  published  the  results  of  forty-two  cases 
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in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  10th  November  1888,  and  of 
thirty-two  cases  in  the  issue  of  31st  May  1890.  I  would  refer  to 
these,  and  add  also  to  them  statistics  of  cases  that  have  come  under 
treatment  up  to  date. 

Case  1. 

Sex.     Age.         Height.        •     Weight.  Abdominal  girth.      Date. 
M.      60      5  ft.  4^  in.     13  st.  4J  lbs.      46  inches.       20/4/91 
...            11  St.  6i  lbs.       37  inches.       15/7/91 

This  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  profession,  having  tried  every 
means  of  reduction,  consulted  me,  and  obtained  the  above  result. 
His  heart  and  lungs  were  both  affected,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  have  attacks  of  syncope.  Since  his  treatment  he  walks 
four  and  five  miles  a  day,  and  enjoys  perfect  health. 

Case  2. 

Sex.    Age.         Height.  Weight.  Abdominal  girth.      Date. 
F.      39      5  ft.  3  in.       15  st.  9  lbs.        58  inches.       25/9/91 
...            13  St.  3  lbs.        47  inches.       26/1/92 

Greatly  improved  in  general  health. 

Case  3. 

Sex.     Age  Height  Weight  Abdominal  girth.      Date. 
M.      35            6  ft         17  St  8i  lbs.       50  inches.      16/10/91 
...          13  st  13i  lbs.     41  inches.      10/3/92 

Mr  Daniell  of  Blandford  says  this  gentleman  has  never  been  so 
well  or  fit  in  his  life. 

Case  4. 


Sex.    Age. 

Height 

Weight. 

Abdominal  girth.      Date. 

F,      27 

5  ft  1  in. 

12  St  9f  lbs. 

48i  inches.      10/12/91 

•  •  •              ... 

. .  • 

10  St  6  lbs. 

40  inches.        25/1/92 

Dr  Griffiths  of  Harley  Street,  finding  this  patient  extremely 
obese  and  suflfering  from  attacks  of  syncope  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  suggested  treatment  for  fat.  Under  this  the  attacks  of 
syncope  have  entirely  vanished. 

As  showing  the  amount  of  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  exer- 
cise, a  friend,  a  medical  practitioner,  cycled  one  hundred  miles  in 
ten  hours.  Commencing  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  taking  during 
the  journey  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese  with  milk  and 
soda-water.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  perspiration  very 
excessive.  Weight  on  starting,  11  st  7  lbs. ;  on  completion  of  the 
journey  in  ten  hours,  weight  10  st  9  lbs.,  a  loss  of  12  lbs.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  not  very  tired,  but  was  extremely  shaky 
and  nervous,  and  so  much  altered  in  physiognomy  that  his  imme- 
diate family  scarcely  recognised  him. 

I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  circumstances  to  which  I  attri- 
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bate  my  success.  I  have  made  sufficiently  promineut  the  necessity 
of  limiting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  privation  imposed  and  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  and  consulting  the  patient's  taste.  But  this  will 
be  useless  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which, 
and  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be  safely  gratified.  This 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by  patient  and  careful  inquiries ; 
and  he  who  would  treat  obesity  with  success  must  be  prepared 
with  resources  which  are  practically  unlimited. 

Reverting  to  the  general  consideration  with  which  I  prefaced 
my  remarks,  I  would  insist  that  as  medical  practitioners  whose 
lot  is  cast  amongst  a  people  overburdened  with  wealth,  inheriting 
predispositions  which  are  often  wholly  at  variance  with  individual 
habits,  the  latter  day  reproduction,  in  many  of  their  conditions,  of 
whose  bodily  weaknesses  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of  great 
nations  and  have  spread  some  of  the  saddest  phases  of  history, 
we  hold  in  our  hand  a  weapon  powerful  for  much  good ;  we  have 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  knowledge  a  new  duty,  and  we  must  not 
be  tempted  to  pass  it  by. 

Diet  for  an  Extreme  Case. 

Ist  Period,  14  Days, 

Breakfast — Tea  or  cofiFee,  with  saccharin  if  desired  in  lieu  of 

sugar ;  bread  or  biscuits  made  from  soya  bean,  2  oz. ;  grilled 

white  fish  or  red  meat,  kidneys. 
Lunch. — Cut  from  joint  of  beef  or  mutton,  taking  no  fat^  and 

one  helping  of  green  vegetables,  avoiding  only  peas,  beans, 

and  all  roots ;  soya  bread  or  biscuit,  1  oz. 
Dinner. — Clear  soup,  white  fish,  red  meat,  green  vegetables  as 

at  lunch ;  soya  bread  or  biscuit,  1  oz. 

Driiik. 

First  thing  on  waking, — Tumbler  of  hot  water  with  slice  of  lemon. 

11  A.M. — Cup  of  bovril  or  clear  soup. 

Lunch, — Two  glasses  of  claret  or  1  oz.  of  whisky  with  potash 

water. 
5  P.M. — Cup  of  bovril  or  clear  soup. 
Dinner, — Two  glasses  of  still  hock  or  claret,  or  whisky  and 

potash. 
Bedtime, — Cup  of  bovril  or  clear  soup. 
Mustard,  pepper,  salt,  Harvey's  sauce,  may  be  taken. 

2vd  Period,  21  Days. 

Additions  to  No.  1. — Oysters,  tongue,  stewed  fruit,  with  saccha- 
rin ;  poultry,  game. 

Zrd  Period,  31  Days, 

Additions  to  No.  2, — Toast  in  place  of  soya  bread,  for  each  meal, 
2  oz.,  savoury  jellies,  aspic  of  prawns,  plovers'  eggs,  jelly. 
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Dessert. — ^A  small  quantity  of  fruit ;  blue-mould  Dorset  cheese. 

Suppose  a  case,  20  stones,  requiring  reduction  4  stones.  The 
above  diet  will,  provided  a  large  amount  of  liquid  be  taken  in 
the  66  days,  be  sufficient  A  return  to  usual  diet  may  be  resumed. 
The  rise  will  be  gradual,  and  10  days'  resumption  of  either  No.  1 
or  2  periods,  three  or  four  times  per  annum,  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  regulate  weight  and  birlk  in  future. 

A  moderate  amount  of  exercise  proves  useful.  In  dealing  with 
milder  cases,  commence  with  No.  2,  or  even  3,  when  an  equally 
satisfactory  result  may  be  obtained. 

Hours  of  meals  must  be  regulated  by  usual  habits  of  each 
patient,  and  it  may  be  also  useful  to  say  that  nearly  all  cases 
require  variation  of  rules  as  to  diet,  though  the  principle  remains 
the  same. 

No.  1. — Specimen  Diet  Chart. 

This  diet  sheet  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  usual  habits 
and  family  history,  as  to  obesity,  and  must  be  strictly  confined 
to  personal  use. 

Name  and  address 189 

Diet  Chart  for  14  Days. 

7  A.M. — Sip  slowly  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  with  lemon  juice. 
9  A.M. — Breakfast — Two  cups  of  tea  or  coffee  without  sugar  or 
milk,  taking  saccharin  if  needed ;  1  oz.  of  soya  bread 
or  biscuit ;  grilled  white  fish,  steak,  chop,  kidneys. 
11  A.M. — ^Tumbler  of  hot  bovril  or  clear  soup. 
1.30  p.m. — Lunch, — Cut  from  joint  of  beef  or  mutton,  with  one 
helping  of  either  cabbage,  spinach,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
French  beans,  plain  lettuce,  and  watercress ;  1  oz.  of 
soya  bread  or  biscuit. 
5  P.M. — Afternoon  Tea, — Cup  of  tea  a  Ih  Busse,  or  cup  of  bovril. 
7.30   „  — Dinner, — Clear  soup,  white  fish,  red  meat,  vegetables  as 
at  lunch ;  1  oz.  of  soya  bread  or  biscuit. 
Bedtime. — ^Tumbler  of  hot  bovril  or  clear  soup. 

1.  All  food  should  be  plainly  cooked  (grilled  for  preference),  no 

fat,  skin,  or  rich  gravy  should  be  taken. 

2.  Drink  claret,  still  hock,  burgundy,  Scotch  whisky,  and  potash 

water. 

3.  Exercise — a  moderate  amount  of  walking  should  be  done  daily. 

4.  Condiments — Mushroom  ketchup,  Worcester  and   anchovy 

sauce,  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt  may  be  taken. 
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part  Seconb. 

REVIEWS. 

A  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  giving  the  Definition, 
Etymology,  arid  Synonyms  of  the  Terms  used  in  Medical  Psychology, 
vnth  the  Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Pathology  of  Insanity,  and  the 
Law  of  Lunacy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited  by  D. 
Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  LL.D.  &c.  London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill: 
1892. 

On  the  2l8t  July  of  this  year,  about  fifty  members  of  the  British 
Medico-Psychological  Association  gathered  at  York  to  celebrate 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Friends'  Retreat.     This  was  the 
first  asylum  in  Great  Britain  in  which  was  inaugurated  a  more 
humane  treatment  of  the  insane.     A  similar  reform  was  about  the 
same   time   commenced  by  Chiarugi  in  Italy,  and  by  Pinel  in 
France.     The  first  superintendent  of  the  new  Asylum  was  "William 
Tuke,  great-grandfather  of  Dr  Daniel  Hack  Tuke.     Seated  under 
the  portrait  of  his  ancestor,  to  whom  he  bears  a  remarkable  likeness, 
Dr  Tuke  held   in  his  hand  the  first  copy  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Psychological    Medicine.      After   some    preliminary   business    the 
learned  editor  rose,  and  amidst  the  applause  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  he  presented  the  work  to  tne  President,  Dr  Robert 
Baker,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Retreat.     This  triumph,  im- 
pressive in  its  very  simplicity,  was  gained  by  the  work  of  a  life- 
time.    After  having  enriched  the  literature  of  insanity  by  a  number 
of  able  books,  most  of  which  have  been  reviewed  in  this  Journal, 
Dr  Hack  Tuke  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  three  years  in  editing 
this  dictionary.     A  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  written  by 
himself;  the  remainder  is  the  work  of  127  contributors  selected 
for  their  special  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  treat     The 
list  comprises  men  learned  in  the  lore  of  insanity  and  neurology 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.     The  dictionary, 
therefore,  may  be  held  to  be  the  latest  outcome  of  ripe  science  and 
learned  research,  and  the  merits  of  such  a  work  may  be  safely 
taken  for  granted.     The  book  is  made  up  of  two  volumes,  large 
octavo,  holding  1477  pages.     It  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
woodcuts  and  lithographs.     The  work  is  introduced  by  a  learned 
historical  sketch  of  the  insane,  written  by  the  editor,  and  a  chapter 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  occupies  23  pages.     The  rest  of 
the  book  is  printed  in  double  column.     The  subjects  are  treated  in 
alphabetical  order,  and,  lest  the  reader  should  be  ever  at  a  loss  to 
find  what  he  seeks  for,  there  is  a  copious  index  at  the  end.     It 
requires  time  to  be  sure  of  the  completeness  of  a  dictionary— one 
must  go  again  and  again  to  consult  it  in  his  difficulties.     If  he 
constantly  find  them  solved,  his  confidence  rises ;  if  he  fail  to  gain 
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within  its  leaves  the  knowledge  he  seeks,  his  trast  in  the  dictionary 
is  diminished.  We  can  only  say  that  this  new  lexicon  has  answered 
the  tests  which  have  occurred  to  us.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a 
superfluity  of  thought  and  care  bestowed  on  the  work.  It  contains 
explanations  of  many  words  now  never  used,  some  of  which 
probably  were  never  much  in  use ;  but  this  is  a  remark  which  one 
could  make  about  most  large  dictionaries.  The  meaning  of  some 
of  the  words  explained  seems  to  us  too  simple  for  such  a  special 
work.  Nobody  is  likely  to  take  down  the  Dictionary  of  Psychological 
Medicine  to  find  out  wh^t  is  meant  by  "abomination,"  "mental 
capacity,"  "  agony,"  "  agreement,"  or  "  torpor."  For  a  good  many 
words  given  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  in  a  Greek  lexicon  or  a 
German  dictionaiy,  but  then  it  mav  be  said  that  this  work  will  be 
consulted  by  inquirers  who  do  not  know  Greek  or  German. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  no  two  men  editing  such  a  book  would 
agree  as  to  what  should  be  put  in  and  what  should  be  left  out 
The  second  word  given  in  the  dictionary  is  Abdera, whose  inhabitants, 
we  are  told,  had  the  character  of  being  more  stupid  than  other 
people.  We  now  naturally  turn  over  to  look  for  Bceotia,  but  in 
vain ;  nor  can  we  find  Fife,  which  furnishes  to  Scotland  an  adjective 
denoting  insanity.  What  heightens  this  national  grievance  is  that 
the  Scottish  word  "  wud  "  is  given,  while  such  synonyms  as  gyte 
and  daft  are  omitted.  In  his  anxiety  to  give  employment  to  the 
whole  alphabet  the  editor  has  printed  eleven  words  beginning  with- 
Zj  Greek  and  German,  not  one  of  them  English.  In  such  straits 
could  he  not  have  given  a  short  definition  of  the  word  zany,  a  class 
of  weak-minded  persons  who  might  have  been  appropriately  de- 
scribed in  such  a  dictionary. 

But  to  come  to  more  serious  matters,  it  may  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  careful  division  of  labour  to  note  that  five  learned  physicians 
are  employed  in  the  important  subject  of  the  brain.  Phudicum 
treats  of  the  chemistry;  Beevor  of  the  physiology;  Alexander 
Bruce  of  the  anatomy ;  Crochley  Clapham  of  the  weight  of  the 
organ;  while  Benedikt  writes  of  the  brains  of  criminals.  The 
legal  aspects  of  insanity  receive  much  attention.  Many  of  the 
articles  on  this  subject  are  written  by  Mr  A.  Wood  Renton,  an 
[English  barrister  who  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 
grasp  tlie  several  views  of  insanity  taken  by  the  Faculties  of  Medicine 
as  well  as  those  of  Law. 

In  mentioning  the  names  of  contributors  we  make  no  effort  to 
distinguish  their  different  merits.  Each  appears  the  master  of  his 
subject,  and  perhaps  the  most  telling  advertisement  of  the  book 
would  be  a  simple  list  of  their  names.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
said  that  no  otiier  man,  save  the  actual  contributor,  possesses 
sufficient  knowledge  or  opportunity  to  have  written  so  complete 
and  exhaustive  a  description  of  the  subject  treated.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  may  take  the  papers  on  "  Ergotism  "  and  "  Pellagra  "  by 
Dr  Franz  Tuczek,    Many  of  the  articles  are  written  by  London 
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men,  bat  Scotland  is  well  represented  by  Drs  Colin  Campbell, 
Cloaston,  John  Fraser,  Alexander  Robertson,  George  Robertson, 
Batty  Tuke,  and  Yellowlees.  Dr  Urquhart  contributes  a  learned 
bibliography,  which  contains  a  list  of  every  important  work  and 
some  unimportant  ones  bearing  on  lunacy,  from  Reginald  Scot's 
Discovery  of  Witchcraft  (1584)  down  to  Dr  Walmsley's  OtUlines 
of  Insanity.  We  cannot  say  that  anything  of  consequence  is  left 
out  of  this  useful  repository,  though  our  estimate  of  the  scale  of 
importance  does  not  always  cnime  in  with  that  of  the  editor's.  We 
should  have  wished  that  a  description  of  insanity  resulting  from 
peripheral  neuritis,  as  has  been  sketched  by  Korsakoff,  should  have 
Deen  more  fully  given,  and  the  connexion  of  that  disease  with  beri- 
beri been  explained  as  far  as  it  is  known.  Moreover,  we  think 
that  the  editor  in  his  article  on  "Classification"  does  not  treat 
Paranoia  with  sufficient  respect  This  term  is  now  used  to  designate  a 
characteristic  form  of  insanity,  and  has  been  so  accepted,  not  only 
by  German,  but  also  by  many  Italian  and  American  physicians. 
In  Great  Britain  medical  men  are  slow  to  recognise  definitions 
which  they  have  never  been  taught  in  forming  their  knowledge ;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  methods  of  classification  used  by  Krafft- 
Ebing  and  other  German  writers  will,  in  process  of  time,  modify 
or  supplant  the  provisional  nosologies  used  in  our  country.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  matter  which  will  not  be  arranged  without  much 
-  ink  being  spent. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  the  sale  of  this  work  will  be  suffi- 
ciently large  amply  to  recompense  the  enterprising  publishers,  and 
sufficiently  rapid  to  allow  of  future  editions  kept  up  to  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  day. 

The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord;  being  the 
Fullerian  Lecture  of  1891.  By  Victor  Horsley,  B.S.,  F.RC.S., 
F.R.S.     London :  Charles  Griffin  &  Co. :  1892. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  for  whom  this  book  is 
intended.  It  is  too  elementary  for  the  ordinary  medical  reader,  and 
presupposes  a  too  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
to  be  of  use  to  the  layman  desirous  of  obtaining  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  action  of  the  nervous  system.  In  fact,  like  so 
many  works  of  its  class,  it  is  neither  sufficiently  popular  nor 
sufficiently  scientific.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  medical 
practitioner  stands  much  in  need  of  a  clear  and  succinct  statement 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
no  one  is  better  fitted  to  give  this  than  Prof.  Horsley.  However, 
if  the  reader  prepares  himself  to  skip  much  with  which  he  must  be 
already  familiar,  he  will  glean  a  rich  harvest  from  the  perasal  of 
these  lectures. 

Prof.  Horsley  approaches  his  subject  in  the  only  philosophic 
way.      After  considering  in  the  first  lecture  the  history  of  the 
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various  great  advances  in  our  knowledge,  he,  in  the  second  and 
third  lectures,  traces  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  from 
the  simplest  animals  up  to  man.  In  this  portion  of  the  work, 
everywhere  so  replete  with  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  parts 
of  special  excellence.  Perhaps  the  most  masterly  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  rhythmic  action  as  exemplified  in  the 
physiology  of  the  medusa. 

The  fourth  lecture,  on  the  spinal  cord,  is  perhaps  the  least 
interesting  of  the  series.  In  spite  of  the  caution  so  admirably  set 
forth  in  lecture  two,  we  here  find  the  author  giving  explanations  of 
the  functions  of  parts  without  due  experimental  basis.  To  call  the 
meduUaiy  covering  of  a  nerve  fibre  '^a  sheath  of  insulating 
material,    may  or  may  not  be  true  in  part  or  in  whole. 

It  is  the  last  four  lectures  of  the  series  which  will  prove  of 
special  interest  to  the  physician,  for  in  these  is  most  clearly  stated 
the  results  of  the  more  modern  work  upon  the  physiology  of  nerve 
fibres,  ganglia,  and  the  spina]  cord. 

Sufficient  has  been  saia  to  Indicate  the  scope  of  these  lectures,  and 
to  show  that  they  are  well  worth  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  recent  physiological  research  to  the  investigation  of 
disease.  

Outlints  oflnsanUy.    By  Francis  H.  Walmsley,  M.D.,  Leavesden 
Asylum.     London  :  The  Scientific  Press :  1892» 

This  is,  the  author  tells  us,  an  attempt  to  present  in  a  concise 
form,  and  in  simple  language,  the  salient  features  of  mental  dis- 
order. It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  medical  practitioners,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  asylum  managers.  Beginning  with  normal  and 
abnormal  mentation,  the  author  describes  the  commonly  recognised 
forms  of  insanity,  and  finishes  with  a  chapter  on  its  causation. 
His  descriptions  are  accurate  and  picturesque,  his  style  vivid,  and 
his  examples  are  well  chosen,  some  of  them  very  striking.  Dr 
Walmsley  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  based  both 
upon  experience  and  wide  reading.  We  should  judge  the  book  to 
be  a  very  readable  one  to  any  educated  person  who  has  a  desire  to 
know  something  about  insanity.  The  work  is  not  designed  to  be 
a  text-book  for  medical  men,  and  there  is  no  chapter  on  treatment 
We  cannot  venture  to  say  whether  there  be  a  demand  for  a  book  of 
this  kind,  for  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  reading  public  really 
want ;  but  we  can  certainly  recommend  it  as  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  of  many  others  besides. 


Practiced  Pathology.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 
By  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.  Ed.  Third  Edition. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Toung  J.  Pentland. 

We  have  reviewed  at  length  the  previous  editions  of  this  work, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  consider  the  third  edition  in 
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detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  fully  worthy  of  the  author's 
reputation,  displaying  as  it  does  the  wide  knowledge  and  the 
painstaking  care  in  regard  to  the  smallest  detail  which  characterize 
all  his  work.  i 

The  chief  novel  feature  is  the  introduction  of  an  admirable 
chapter  on  Inflammation  and  the  Healing  of  Wounds.  But  on 
every  page  improvements  and  additions  are  to  be  observed. 

The  modern  student  of  pathology  is  to  be  envied  the  possession 
of  such  a  guide,  and  the  only  danger  seems  to  be  that  he  may  trust 
too  much  to  his  guide  and  too  little  to  his  own  powers  of  observa- 
tion. \ 

Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.    Vol.  XLII. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. :  1891. 

As  usual,  the  Pathological  Society  have  issued  a  volume  full  of 
interesting  reports  on  various  and,  in  many  cases,  rare  diseases. 
Even  to  mention  by  name  those  papers  which  would  repay  careful 
study  would  be  to  fill  several  pages  of  this  Journal.  Cases  of 
Heterotopia  of  the  Gray  Matter  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Syringomyelns. 
Chylous  Ascites,  Acromegaly,  Goitre  in  an  Accessory  Thyroid,  and 
of  Hasmatoporphyrin  in  the  [Jrine,  are  a  few  of  the  rarer  diseases 
which  are  the  subjects  of  reports.  A  word  must  be  added  with 
regard  to  the  illustrations,  which  are  absolutely  perfect,  although, 
in  the  Beport  of  the  Society,  included  at  the  commencement  of  this 
volume,  the  Publishing  Committee  deplore  their  costliness,  and  we 
do  not  wonder. 

How  to  fed  the  Pulse  and  what  to  feel  in  it ;  Practical  Hints  for 
Beginners, 

Cardiac  Outlines  for  Clinical  Clerks  and  Practitioners,  and  First 
Principles  in  the  Physical  Examination  of  the  Heart  for  the 
Beginners,  By  William  Ewart,  M.D.  Cantab.,  L.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  St  George's  Hospital,  Clinical  Lecturer  an^  Teacher 
of  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  School,  etc.  London, 
Paris,  and  Madrid :  Bailli^re,  Tindall,  and  Cox :  1892. 

TuE  first  of  these  works  is  intended  to  teach  beginners  all  about 
the  pulse,  and  contains  many  useful  hints  on  a  subject  which  at 
present  is  not  taught  with  nearly  sufficient  care.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  author  could  not  see  his  way  to  print  a  few  sphygmographic 
tracings  of  the  rarer  pulses,  for,  although  the  sphygmograph  is  not 
always  a  reliable  instrument,  nothing  explains  better  the  actual 
form  of,  for  instance,  the  pulsus  paradoxus,  or  bigeminus,  than  a 
tracing. 

The  second  volume  is  filled  with  diagrams  illustrating  the  relation 
between  the  surface  and  deep  anatomy  of  the  thorax.  The  later 
diagrams  look  to  us  uncommonly  like  some  from  the  first  book  of 
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i  Euclidy  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  give  elaborate  directions  to  beginners 
for  finding  the  apex  "spot"  by  a  series  of  geometrical  puzzles. 
A  broad  chest  ana  a  narrow  one  influence  the  position  of  this  spot 
very  materially,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  may  always  be  found 
by  some  hard  and  fast  rule.  Included  in  this  volume  are  a  code 
of  intolerably  tedious  symbols  for  the  normal  and  abnormal  cardiac 
sounds. 

Inlernaiional  Clinics.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.    Edinburgh  and  London  : 

Young  J.  Pent  land :  1892. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  this  fine  series  worthily  maintain  the 
promise  of  the  former  numbers.  Clinical  lectures  often  epitomise 
in  a  clear  way  the  current  opinions  of  di£ferent  diseases,  and  there 
►  is  not*  one  of  the  lectures  included  in  these  volumes,  however 
elementary  they  may  be  in  part,  which  does  not  repay  careful 
perusal.  In  volume  iii.,  Professor  Gairdner,  writing  on  Acute 
Intestinal  Obstruction^  utters  a  warning  note  witli  regard  to  too 
hasty  operative  interference ;  Da  Costa  describes  Malarial  Paralysis, 
and  Weir  Mitchell  Permanent  Headaches.  Dr  Dercum's  description 
of  Adult  Chorea,  with  some  good  illustrations,  is  very  instructive. 
Volume  iv.  commences  with  a  memoir  of  Theodore  Parkes,  M.D., 
of  Chicago,  who  died  last  winter.  The  first  clinical  lecture  is  on  the 
Various  Forms  of  Purpura,  by  Thomas  Oliver,  M.D.,  of  Newcastle, 
with  illustrative  cases.  Among  tlie  others  is  the  inevitable  descrip- 
tion of  the  Brand  treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  this  time  by  W. 
Oilman  Thompson,  M.D.,  New  Tork,  who  thinks  the  method  worth 
a  further  trial ;  while  Dr  Sidney  Coupland  narrates  the  good  effects 
of  cold  baths  on  the  hyperpyrexia  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  a 
lecture  on  Migraine  Dr  Hammond  states  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  differentiate  between  the  angio-spastic  and  the  angio- 
paralytic  forms  of  the  disease.  In  his  hands  regular  exercise  and 
removal  of  contributing  CHUses,  as  eye-strain,  hsamorrhoids,  or 
uterine  growtIi»,  may  cure  without  the  exhibition  of  drugs.  Indeed, 
he  regards  the  beneficial  effects  of  atropine,  hyoscine,  cannabis 
indica,  and  other  drugs  of  this  class,  as  only  temporarjc  and  partial. 
Other  excellent  papers  there  are,  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 


_  •      

Surgical  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Fifth  Nerve  (IHc-douloreux). 
By  William  Kosb,  M.B.,  B.S.London,  F.tt.C.S.,  Joint  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  etc.      London* 

Baillifere,  Tindall,  &  Cox :  1892. 

• 

The  admirable  Lettsomian  Lectures  delivered  bv  Mr  Kose  on 
this  subject  are  still  iresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who  read 
reports  of  them  in  the  weekly  journals,  and  of  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  them  delivered  and  emphasized  by  the 
strong  personality  of  the  lecturer.     The  profession  will  be  glad  to 
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have  them  now  ooliected  in  one  handsome  volnme — well  edited  and 
illnatrated. 

The  disease  which  Mr  Bose  has  taken  for  his  text  is  one  of  the 
most  intolerably  distressing  maladies  which  tortore  poor  hnmanity, 
and  is  one  of  those  neuroses  which^probablvas  civilisation  advances, 
become  more  common  and  more  torturing.  Varied  in  its  causation, — 
whether  local  from  dental  caries,  bony  deposits  along  nerve  canals 
or  at  nerve  foramina,  from  cold,  from  toxic,  reflex,  or  functional  dis- 
orders,  up  to  the  true  epileptiform  neuralgias,  in  which  convulsions 
of  pain  resemble  in  their  explosive  force  the  motor  symptoms  of 
epilepsy, — all  the  severe  cases  have  the  one  common  character  of  in- 
tractability.   No  treatment  seems  to  have  more  than  a  temporary  good 
effect.     In  the  first  lectare  is  a  very  full  account  of  recent  pathological 
researches  into  the  condition  of  the  arterioles  of  the  nerve-sheaths, 
and  of  other  researches  into  microscopic  evidences  of  sclerosing 
changes  in  the  nerves  themselves.     The  surgical  treatment  of  the 
terminal  branches  is  then  described,  including  neurotomy,  neurec- 
tomy, and  nerve-stretching. 

In  the  second  lecture  deeper  operations  on  nerve  trunks  and 
ganglia  are  described  and  discussed,  including  the  formidable  but 
scientific  operation  for  the  removal  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  which  is 
associated  with  the  names  of  Carnochan  of  New  York  and  Chavasse 
of  Birmingham. 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  operation 
for  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  by  the  base  of  the  skull 
route.  A  most  formidable  operation,  it  demands  not  only  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  anatomical  detail,  but  also  very  considerable 
operative  dexterity  and  coolness.  Prof.  Bose  has  proved  that  he  is 
possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  his  success  in  the  six 
cases  he  reports  has  been  very  encouraging.  He  does  not  approve 
of  the  alternative  intra-cranial  method  of  operating  recommended 
by  Prof.  Horsley.  The  book  is  one  which  every  operating  surgeon 
will  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit 


The  JBetrospect  of  Medicine;  a  Rolf-Yearly  Journal,  containing 
a  Betrospictive  View  of  every  Discovery  and  Practical  Improve' 
ment  in  the  Medical  Sciences.  Edited  by  James  Braithwaite, 
M.D.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co., 
Limited. 

Braithwaite's  Betrospect,  the  least  imposing  among  the  annuals, 
is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  Quality,  not  quantity,  is 
evidently  the  motto  of  its  editor,  and  in  it  J^he  busy  practitioner 
will  find  the  most  useful  of  the  papers  published  in  tkis  country 
during  the  year.  The  last  volume,  if  not  as  interesting  as  many 
of  its  predecessors,  is  only  so  because  the  papers  extracted  are  more 
general  in  their  scope,  and  because  no  great  ac^vance  has  been 
made  in  any  branch  during  the  last  six  months. 


i 
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Ptomaines  and  other  Animal  Alkaloids.    By  A.  C.  Fabquhakson, 
M.D.     Bristol :  John  Wright  &  Co. :  1892. 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  mach  valuable  and  important 
work  is  being  accomplislied  on  the  nature  of  the  various  chemical 
products  of  vital  action — bacterial  and  other — and  their  relationship 
to  the  pathogenesis  of  disease,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  practitioner  should  have  some  general  knowledge  of 
these  substances. 

Dr  Farquharson's  little  work  makes  no  pretence  at  originality, 
but  in  a  clear  and  terse  manner  gives  an  account  of  the  important 
set  of  bodies  now  generally  known  as  ptomaines. 

It  is  needless  to  review  the  work  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  medical  man  who  has  not  enjoyed 
a  special  training  in  this  difficult  branch  of  to^cology. 


Year-Book  of  the  Scientijic  and  Learned  Societies  of  Cheat  Britain 
and  Ireland;  comprising  Lists  of  the  Papers  read  during  1890-1 
before  Societies  engaged  in  Fourteen  Departments  of  Research^  vrith 
the  Names  of  their  Authors,  Compiled  from  Official  Sources. 
Ninth  Annual  Issue.  London:  Chairles ' Griffin  &  Company, 
Limited:  1892. 

As  before,  this  is  an  exceedingly  well-arranged  publication,  and 
one  from  which  an  immense  amount  of  useful  information  may  be 
drawn,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  societies  themselves  and  their 
office-bearers,  but  also  in  estimating  and  referring  to  the  scientific 
work  of  the  past  year.  To  some  it  must  be  indispensable,  to  all 
most  convenient. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists,    Vol.  IV.  for  the  year  1891.     Philadelphia :  1892. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists, — a  society  which  has  as  its 
object  "the  cultivation  and  promotion 'of  knowledge  in  whatever 
relates  to  Abdominal  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Gynecology," — con- 
tains the  presidential  address  and  some  twenty-five  papers  ou 
subjects  in  the  above-mentioned  fields  of  stud^.  The  communica- 
tions are  for  the  mdst  part  directly  practical,  and  are  all  of 
considerable  merit,  although  there  is  pernaps  none  of  outstanding 
interest.  Dr  Montgomery's  record  of  two  cases  in  which  sacral 
resection  was  applied  to  gynecology  is  of  some  importance ;  in  one 
of  these  a  cancerous  uterus,  and  in  the  other  a  cancerous  rectum  and 
uterus,  were  thus  removed.  The  patients  recovered  perfectly  in  both 
cases,  but  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  the  ultimate 
result  as  regarded  the  cancer  might  be,  as  only  a  few  months  had 
elapsed.      The  author  quotes  Hochenegg's  record  of  thirty-nine 
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cases  with  thirty-one  recoveries  and  eight  fatal  cases,  and'  advises 
the  operation  in  those  instances  where  the  uterus  is  large  and 
cannot  easily  be  removed  per  vaginam,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  method  of  operative  procedure  is  still  on  trial.  Other 
papers  of  interest  are  those  of  Krug  on  "  Trendelenburg's  Posture," 
of  Gushing  on  the  **  Use  of  the  Uterine  Sound,"  and  of  Elliot  on 
"  Viability  at  Six  and  a  Half  Months." 

Transactions  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association,    Vol.  IV. 

Philadelphia:  1891. 

The  Publication  Committee  of  the  Association  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  their  fourth  volume  of  Transactions.  It  is 
very  much  larger  than  its  immediate  predeoessof,  and  contains  a 
number  of  valuable  communications  of  great  interest  to  the  general 
surgeon.  Potts'  disease  of  the  spine  and  its  various  complications, 
form  the  subject  of  no  less  than  twenty-one  papers,  of  which  two 
are  contributed  by  English  writers.  Other  communications  deal 
with  club-foot,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip,  gonorrhoea! 
rheumatism^  scoliosis,  torticollis^  and  allied  deformities.  The 
volume  is  well  furnished  in  every  respect,  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  woodcuts  and  excellent  photographs. 


part  ^f}xvb.  • 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL   SOCIETY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

SESSION  LXXI. — MBETINO  XI.  (SPBCIAL). 
Wedneidayt  23rd  June  1892.~Mr  Joseph  Bell,  Prendeni,  in  the  Chair. 

Original  Communication. 

Dr  Brakenridge  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  op  pernicious 
anemia  by  tub  transfusion  of  human  blood,  which  will  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal 

Dr  Affleck  said  that  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  he  thought  he  could  perhaps  be^  do  so  by  giving  the 
Society  a  brief  account  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anaemia  recently 
under  his  care  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  which  transfusion  was 
followed  by  the  most  marked  success,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
patient  W.  L.,  set.  44,  a  carter,  was  adiuitted  to  Ward  29  on  4th 
January  last  with  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  anaemia  in  an 
aggravated  form.  He  had  been  under  treatment  in  the  Boyal 
Infirmary  in  May  last  for  similar  symptoms,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  Addison's  disease,  but  after  a  long  stay  in  the 
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hospital  he  left  somewhat  improved,  and  had  continued  fairly  well 
until  some  weeks  prior  to  his  admission  on  the  present  occasion. 
No  cause  could  be  discovered  for  the  profound  ansBmia  which  now 
existed.  On  examination  of  his  blood  the  red  corpuscles  were 
found  to  be  reduced  to  1,240,000  per  cmm.,  and  they  were  of 
extremely  irregular  shape,  showing  also  numerous  megalocytes 
and  microcytes.  The  hsemoglobin,  which  was  20  per  cent.,  was 
fairly  well  represented  in  each  corpuscle.  There  was  no  absolute 
increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  The  patient  complained  of 
pain  in  the  chest,  eough,  shortness  of  breath,  and  great  exhaustion. 
The  skin  was  extremely  pallid,  and  had  the  cHaracteristic  lemon 
tint.  Cardiac,  pulmonary,  subclavian,  and  -jugular  murmurs  were 
well  heard.  There  were  no  retinal  hsBmorrhages.  The  patient 
was  put  upon  treatment  by  arsenic,  and  his  diet  was  adjusted  to 
his  feeble  digestive  capacity.  •  Day  by  day  all  through  his  stay  in 
the  hospital  the  blood  corpuscles  were  carefully  counted,  and  the 
calculation  was  duly  checked.  During  the  whole  of  January  the 
condition  remained  without  much  change,  although  the  tendency 
was  downward,  the  corpuscles  falling  frequently  to  1,000,000  and 
even  lower.  As  February  advanced  a  change  for  the  worse  became 
very  apparent  The  corpuscles  continued  to  diminish,  being  some- 
times as  low  as  970,000,  and  the  hsemoglobin  17  per  cent.  It 
would  be  .difficult  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of 
utter  and  seemingly  hopeless  exhaustion  to  which  this  patient  was 
reduced  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
he  could  survive  for  another  fortnight  He  (Dr  Affleck)  had  seen 
many  fatal  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia,  and  this  case  had  every 
character  of  one  of  that  class.  At  this  time  transfusion  was  proposed 
to  the  patient,  with  considerable  hesitation  on  his  (Dr  Affleck's) 
part,  as  a  last  resort,  and  the  patient,  who  felt  himself  going  down 
rapidly,  gave  his  consent  Mr  John  Duncan  was  communicated 
with,  and  he  agreed  to  perform  the  operation,  which  was  accordingly 
done  on  17th  February.  Mr  Duncan  would  doubtless  refer  to 
some  of  the  details  of  the  process  in  this  particular  case,  but  he 
(Dr  Affleck)  as  a  witness  of  the  proceeding  could  not  avoid  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  great  care  and  patience  with  which  the  operation 
was  performed  in  circumstances  of  special  difficulty.  The  blood 
was  generously  furnished  by  one  of  the  clinical  clerks,  Mr  A.  Scot 
Skirving,  and  it  was  treated  in  the  usual  way  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate.  The  patient  was  extremely  weak,  and  he  was 
very  timid,  and  bore  the  operation  rather  badly,  frequently  com- 
plaining of  pain  in  the  back,  and  asking  to  get  done  with  it 
After  about  four  ounces  had  been  injected,  the  operation,  which 
occupied  over  an  hour,  from  the  slowness  with  which  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed,  had  to  be  stopped,  the  patient  becoming 
restless.  His  pulse,  however,  had  kept  good  and  even  improved 
during  the  operation,  and  there  were  no  alarming  symptoms 
present    About  two  hours  after  the  transfusion  the  patient  had 
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a  rigor,  and  the  temperature  rose  to  lOS"*.    This  feverish  symptom 
passed  o£F  in  the  coarse  of  the  night,  and  the  following  day  he  was 
feeling  pretty  welL    No  increase,  however,  was  discernible  in  the 
corpuscles,  which,  on  the  contrary,  fell  to  790,000,  the  lowest  point 
yet    observed.      Four  days  after  the  operation   (2l8t  Feb.)   a 
change  for  the  better  was  quite  manifest  in  the  patient.    He 
felt  stronger  and  better,  and  had  a  good  appetite,  while  the  blood 
corpuscles  rose  to  1,010,000.    This  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  steadily  progressive  increase.^    When  the  patient  left  for  t^e 
convalescent  house  on  14th  April  his  red  blood  corpuscles  numbered 
4,900,000,  and  on*his  coming  in  to  the  Infirmary  to  report  him- 
self on  2l8t  April,  they  h^  risen  to  5,110,000,  and  he  had 
a    ruddy,  brown    appearance    of    strong    health.      The  patient 
returned  home  perfectly  .well,  and  has  continued  so  till  the  present 
time.    He  (Dr  Affleck)  sent  for  him  yesterday,  June  22nd,  and 
found,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  has  not  succeeded 
in  falling  in  with  work,  and  therefore  has  not  been  so  well  fed  as 
he  might  have  been,  the  red  corpuscles  still  number  about  5,000,000 
and  are  of  perfectly  normal  appearance,  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  by  the  patient's 
appearance  of  the  completeness  of  the  recovery  in  this  case. 
(Here  Dr  Affleck  exhibited  the  patient)    No  doubt  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  a  relapse  might  occur,  but  there  is  no  appearance   of 
any  such  thing,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  highly  satisfactory 
result  to  have  an  improvement  so  striking  as  thia    SpeciaUy 
noteworthy  are  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  blood  used,  and 
the  rapidity,  steadiness,  and  completeness  of  the  progress  back  to 
the  normal  character  of  the  blood.    Whatever  its  modus  operandi, 
this  small  transfusion  must  have  had  the  effect  of  arresting  blood 
destruction  and  restoring  healthy  hsemopoiesis.    To  r^ard  the 
improvement  in  this  case  as  a  mere  coincidence  would  be  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  facts  of  its  clinical  history.    A  result  like  this,  and 
like  those  narrated  in    the  interesting    communication  of   Dr 
Brakenridge,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  are  cases — ^it  may  be 
classes  of  cases — of  this  disease  where  transfusion  is  the   one 
sovereign  remedy,  and  at  all  events  they  go  a  long  way  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  this  proceeding  as  a  rational  means  of  treat- 
ment   The  case  now  narrated  has  impressed  upon  him  (Dr  Affleck) 
a  lesson  in  this  direction.    He  confessed  to  having  had  a  poor 

^  The  following  figures  will  eliow  the  rate  of  progress : — 

Feb.      24.     1,410,000  March  13.    3,880,000 

1,920,000  „      20.    4,180,000 

2,160,000  „      29.    4,190,000 

2,440,000  April  14.    4,910,000 

3,160,000  „      21.     6,110,000 
3,370,000 

A  daily  observation  was  made.  Some  days  showed  a  slight  falling  off,  but 
the  above  figures  illustrate  the  progressive  character  of  the  improvement 
following  the  transfiAion. 
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opinion  of  the  operation  from  all  he  had  observed  and  read  of  it, 
biit  he  has  entirely  changed  his  view,  and  while,  of  course,  in  any 
case  he  should  in  the  first  instance  resort  to  the  usual  measures  of 
treatment  by  arsenic,  et<^  (under  which  he  has  seen  several  cases 
greatly  benefited),  and  give  these  every  opportunity,  he  should 
still  feel  that  he  had  a  further  resource  which  might  stand  between 
the  patient's  malady  and  death,  and  should  urge  the  employment 
of  it  with  some  measure  of  hope. 

Mr  John  Duncan  said  he  would  not  venture  to  discuss  the 
pathology  of  pernicious  ansemia,  or  whether  the  remarkable  results 
which  had  been  detailed  by  Dr  Brakenridge  and  Dr  Affleck  were  due 
to  one  or  other  constituent  of  the  blood,  or  in  consequence  of  an  action 
on  pathological  or  physiological  functions  of  the  body.  He  (Mr 
Duncan)  concerned  himself  solely  with  the  suigical  aspects  of  the 
treatment  which  was  adopted.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  all 
surgeons  to  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing 
fluid  into  the  circulation  in  cases  of  impending  death  from  hemor- 
rhage. In  most  cases,  the  haemorrhage  being  arrested  either  arti- 
ficially or  by  the  syncope  of  the  patient^  recovery  even-after  extreme 
losses  was  comparatively  easy  and  speedy;  so  that  there  were  really 
few  of  which  it  could  not  be  said  that  if  the  haemorrhage  were 
arrested  the  patient  would  recover ;  if  it  were  not  arrested,  treat- 
ment would  not  avail.  Still  those  few  remain,  and  there  were  still 
others  in  which  the  danger  of  shock  from  the  injury,  accidental  or 
operative,  was  seriously  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood.  In  such  cases 
he  had  from  time  to  time  practised  the  various  operations  that  have 
been  advocated,  such  as  the  injection  of  saline  solution,  of  milk,  of 
defibrinated  blood,  and  of  human  blood  in  its  entirety.  He  had  been 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  alL  He  had  found  the  direct  injection  of 
blood  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  had  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  while  a  saline  solution  frequently  produced  a  remarkable 
rally,  the  patient  invariably  died  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 
In  view  of  a  recent  paper,  which  gave  the  satisfactory  effect  of 
injecting  larger  quantities  than  he  had  done  of  normal  saline  solu- 
tion, this  opinion  may  after  trial  require  to  be  modified.  Such, 
however,  Had  been  his  unfortunate  experience  when,  some  years 
ago,  his  attention  was  directed  by  Mr  Cottenll  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Dr  Pavy  to  maintain  the  blood  fluid  by  means  of  phos- 
phate of  soda.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting  this  in  practice,  and 
the  results  obtained  were  so  encouraging  that  he  extended  the 
application  of  the  method  to  the  reintroduction  of  the  blood  lost 
into  a  vein  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  in  cases  of  surgical 
operation  where  the  haemostatic  methods  employed  might  be  tardy 
and  difficult  It  was  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  instances,  which 
have  been  numerous,  of  life  directly  saved  by  this  method.  He 
would  only  refer  to  the  .case  in  which  Dr  Edw£u*d  Carmichael  saved 
a  patient  by  injection  of  blood  from  his  own  arm,  and  to  the  large 
quantity  of  twenty-two  ounces  of  blood  and  soda  solution  which  he 
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(Mr  Duncan)  reinjected  with  the  best  results  in  a  patient  of  his 
colleague  Mr  Miller.  In  a  former  paper  in  the  JBdifiburffh  Medical 
Journal  he  had  explained  the  method  and  the  necessary  precautions. 
They  were  so  simple  that  they  did  not  need  to  be  repeated,  and  he 
would  only  direct  attention  to  certain  points  iu  connexion  with 
this  farther  extension  of  transfusion  of  blood  to  cases  of  anflpimia  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr  Brakenridge,  Dr  Affleck,  and  others.  He 
desired,  however,  first  to  insist  on  what  he  emphasized  in  his 
former  paper, — ^the  necessity  for  the  utmost  attention  to  asepsis. 
He  then  recorded  a  case  of  septicaemia,  in  which  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  contamination  of  the  fluid  by  septic  pus  had  been 
allowed  during  the  collection  of  the  blood  as  it  flowed  in  a  case 
of  amputation  high  in  the  thigh.  He  took  blame  to  himself 
that  a  certain  measure  of  septic  infection  occurred  in  the  two 
cases  done  at  the  same  time,  to  which  Dr  Brakenridge  had 
refeiTed.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  the  wards,  in  a 
lai^  flask  stopped  with  cotton  wool,  a  carefully  asepticised 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  distilled  water.  Unfortunately 
this  had  been  recently  used  up,  and,  when  he  ordered  the 
apparatus  to  be  prepared,  a  fresh  solution  was  simply  ordered  from 
the  laboratory  without  the  necessary  directions  for  repeated  boil- 
ing which  he  had  given  in  his  paper.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind 
he  ought  to  have  personally  attended  to  every  detail,  but  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  entrusted 
had  been  cognisant  of  the  method  followed  in  former  operations. 
These  precautions  were  necessary  in  all  transfusions.  But  there  was 
one  peculiarity  in  cases  of  anaemia  for  which  experience  in  infusion 
for  haemorrhage  did  not  prepare  one.  He  meant  the  necessity  for 
extreme  slowness  in  operating.  No  doubt  it  was  always  advisable 
not  to  be  too  rapid,  but  in  pernicious  anaemia  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  heart  and  vessels  to  increased  tension  is  doubtless  increased, 
while  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  diminution  of  pressure,  the 
room,  which  obtains  after  haemorrhage.  It  was  the  fact,  at  least,  that, 
with  variations  in  individuals,  irregularity  of  pulse,  breathlessness, 
and  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  were  easily  produced  |;^y  injecting 
with  rapidity,  and  those  operations  were  most  satisfactory  which 
were  done  mostslowly.  It  was  an  evident  corollary  from  this  that  the 
amount  of  the  solution  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  blood  fluid 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  r^arded  30  minutes  as  the  minimum 
time  that  should  be  occupied  in  injecting  8  ounces  of  fluid,  and 
while  the  coagulating  tendency  of  the  blood  varied  considerably,  he 
should  say  that  one  part  of  solution  to  three  parts  of  blood  was 
rather  small  to  insure  perfect  fluidity,  that  the  best  proportion  was 
one-third,  and  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  solution  might  be 
used  without  diminishing  the  benefit.  It  was  common  after  injection, 
but  not  by  any  means  invariable,  to  have  a  rigor  within  a  few  hours. 
He  had  convinced  himself  that  this  was  not  conniected  with  any  septic 
state.    Its  exact  meaning  had  still  to  be  made  out,  but  it  might  be 
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associated  with  the  unavoidable  mechanical  damage  which  must  be 
done  to  some  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  progress  of  the  operation.  This 
was  also  indicated  by  the  haemoglobinuria  which  was  sometimes  pre- 
sent, and  Dr  Gillespie  had  pointed  out  to  him  (Dr  Duncan)  the  ex- 
treme tendency  to  rigor  in  paroxysmal  cases  of  that  condition.  It  had 
been  maintained  that  the  injection  of  blood  was  useless,  and  that  the 
blood-cells  thrown  in  were  no  more  viable  when  human  than  when 
animal  blood  had  been  used.  The  rigors  and  hsematuria  had  been 
adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion.  But  the  cases  related  by  Dr 
Brakenridge  seemed  conclusively  to  negative  this  hypothesis. 
Moreover,  the  haemoglobinuria  never  corresponded  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  injected,  and  both  it  and  rigor  were  often  entirely  absent. 
Whatever  constituent  of  the  blood  might  be  useful  in  these  cases  of 
anaamia,  it  was  permissible  to  believe — (1),  that  most  of  them  when 
injected  were  still  viable ;  (2),  that,  as  with  skin,  bone,  and  nerve, 
healthy  blood  tissue  might  have  a  determining  influence  in  producing 
its  like ;  (3),  that  the  introduction  of  blood  in  cases  of  haemorrhage 
was  more  valuable  bulk  for  bulk  than  that  of  saline  solution ;  and 
(4),  that  these  cases  proved  that  with  little  risk  a  beneficial  effect 
in  anaemia  was  produced  by  the  operation. 

The  President^  after  remarking  on  the  extreme  interest  and 
importance  of  the  communications  just  made,  ventured  to  hope 
that  the  discussion  which  would  now  follow  would  be  also 
instructive. 

Dr  James  said  he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  great  interest  and  value  of  Dr  Brakenridge's  paper  and  of  Dr 
Affleck's  addition  to  it.  Without  in  any  way  diverting  attention 
from  the  important  points  connected  with  the  practical  application 
of  the  treatment  by  transfusion  in  this  disease,  he  (Dr  James)  thought 
they  were  now  in  a  better  position  than  they  had  ever  been  before 
to  consider  why  transfusion  of  blood  should  be  so  frequently  found 
to  be  of  the  immense  value  which  it  showed  itself  to  be  in  the  case 
they  had  heard  of  to-night.  How,  for  example,  could  the  trans- 
fusion of  sucli  a  small  quantity  of  blood — in  Dr  Affleck's  case  only 
4  oz. — arrest  completely  the  tremendous  loss  of  corpuscles  which  had 
been  occurring  ?  Now  lie  (Dr  James)  thought  they  could  not  suppose 
that  the  corpuscles  could  have  had,  as  corpuscles,  much  to  do  with  it 
What  he  thought  they  might  suppose  was,  thatin  pernicious  anaemia 
there  was  something  in  the  system,  if  he  might  use  the  term,  micro- 
organismal  in  character,  whether  it  was  derived  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  whether  it  produced  the  anaemia  by  giving  origin  to  unhealthy 
young  red  corpuscles,  or  by  killing  off  too  soon  healthy  old  ones, 
or  by  both,  it  did  not  for  their  present  purpose  signify.  Given 
this  morbid  substance,  it  produced,  month  after  month  and  week 
after  week,  more  and  more  anaemia.  Now,  they  could  explain  the 
value  of  a  single  small  transfusion,  if  they  supposed  that  healthy 
blood  could  exercise  a  phagocytic  action  on  this  morbid  substance. 
For  this  they  had  the  analogy  of  Koch's  tuberculosis,  of  the  use  of  thy- 
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roid  juice  injections  in  myxoedema,  and  still  more  aptly  of  the  treat- 
ment of  tetanus  by  the  injection  of  the  serum  of  an  animal  which  had 
been  rendered  immune  to  that  disease.  What  he  (Dr  James)  would 
wish  to  hear  discussed,  therefore,  by  the  Society  was  the  probability 
of  the  good  effects  of  transfusions  being  explained  in  this  way. 
Further,  if  this  was  the  explanation,  they  could  understand  that  a  rise 
of  temperature  after  the  operation  might  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  reactions  after  a  tuberculin  injection.  In  Dr  Affleck's  case 
this  rise  was  well  marked,  and  the  patient  seemed  none  the  worse, 
perhaps  even  all  the  better,  of  its  occurrence.  Lastly,  if  there  was 
anything  in  this  explanation,  the  injection  of  healthy  blood 
serum  should  be  as  efficient  as  the  transfusion  of  healthy  blood. 

Dt  William  Russell  hoped  the  Society  would  permit  him  to 
refer  to  a  paper  he  had  read  on  Pernicious  Antemia  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  1888,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  in  1889.  When  he  began  to  study  the 
disease,  the  question  which  presented  itself  to  him  was  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  diminished  formation  or  of  increased  destruction 
of  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  at  that  time  there  was  little  guidance 
to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  on  that  point.  When 
examining  the  condition  of  the  organs  he  had  found  that  there  was 
evidence  of  great  blood  destruction  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys ;  and  similar  observations  had  been  made  by  others.  On 
finding  this  marked  evidence  of  blood  destruction,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  view  that  pernicious  anaemia  might  be  a  liver  disease,  but  he 
soon  abandoned  that  view  for  various  reasons.  While  there  was  this 
undoubted  evidence  of  greatly  increased  destruction  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  to  be  placed  along  with  it  the  further  fully  accepted  fact 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  his  con- 
tention in  the  paper  referred  to  was  that  this  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  hyperplasia  of  a  tissue  which  was  accepted  as  an  important 
blood-forming  tissue.  There  were  thus  two  facts  established, — 
increased  blood  destruction,  which  he  did  not  believe  was  due  to 
what  he  then  called  a  blood-hunger  on  the  part  of  the  liver ;  and 
an  increase  of  blood-forming  tissue,  which  he  regarded  as  a  com- 
pensatory hyperplasia.  Further  than  that  it  seemed  to  him  then 
that  neither  physiology  nor  pathology  permitted  them  to  go.  The 
question  now  was  whether  any  additional  light  had  been  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  Dr  Brakenridge's  work,  and  by  work  in  other 
fields,  and  he  thought  there  had  been.  Dr  Brakenridge's  thera- 
peutic experiments,  coupled  with  Dr  Affleck's  case,  clearly  and 
indisputably  established  the  fact  that  after  transfusion  the  blood 
continued  to  increase  in  corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  long  after  the 
corpuscles  added  by  the  transfusions  must  have  perished.  This  fact 
was  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  in  view  of  the  work 
which  had  been  done  in  this  limited  period  of  time  by  Metch- 
nikoff  and  many  others,  working  on  parallel  lines,  all  tending  to 
place  serum  therapeutics  in  the  position  of  a  new  science.     There 
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was  abundant  evidence  now  of  the  influence  of  blood  serum  under 
certain  conditions  to  counteract  the  eflfect  of  bacterial  poisons,  no 
matter  whether  we  regarded  that  action  as  an  antitoxic  one  or  as 
influencing  the  phagocytic  action  of  certain  cells.  From  these 
facts  and  from  Dr  Brakenridge's  work,  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
further  provisional  step  might  be  taken  in  the  explanation  of  the 
disease,  for  there  was  no  reason  why  pathology  should  not  avail 
itself  of  therapeutic  facts,  and  the  view  which  had  been  before  his 
mind  for  some  time,  knowing  as  he  did  the  results  Dr  Brakenridge 
was  obtaining,  and  in  view  of  other  facts  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  but  could  not  refer  to,  was  in  the  direction  Dr  James 
had  suggested,  namely,  that  the  disease  was  an  infective  one,  using 
that  word  in  its  widest  sense.  This  view  fitted  in  with  the  results  of 
the  therapeutic  experiments  by  transfusion,  and  if  this  surmise  were 
correct,  Dr  James's  further  suggestion  that  the  blood  serum  might 
be  enough  was  also  probably  correct.  The  view  that  the  trans- 
fused blood  acted  beneficially  on  the  blood-forming  tissues  did  not 
appeal  to  him  as  it  did  to  Dr  Brakenridge;  whereas  the  view 
that  the  transfused  blood  counteracted  a  poison  was  in  harmony  with 
recent  work.  The  question  still  remained,  whether  this  poison  was 
a  ptomaine  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  as  Hunter  held, 
or  a  poison  generated  by  an  organism  within  the  blood  itself.  The 
former  vieW  did  not  commend  itself  to  him,  nor  did  he  think  that 
the  results  of  transfusion  supported  it,  more  especially  those  cases 
where  a  single  transfusion  had  proved  sufficient. 

JDt  Smart,  referring  to  clinical  work  which  he  had  done  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  and  pathology  of  anaemia,  said  that  he 
had  been  particularly  interested  in  one  feature  to  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  specially  drawn,  and  which,  he  thought,  was  of 
immediate  interest  in  relation  to  the  present  discussion.  He  had 
obtained  a  striking  heematine  reaction  in  the  urines  of  all  the 
severer  cases  of  bad  anaemias  by  means  of  a  reagent  first  suggested 
to  him  by  MacMunn^  in  his  book  on  the  Clinical  Chemisti-y  of  the 
Urine,  There  is  no  ocular  evidence  of  blood  in  these  urines,  many 
of  them  being  pale  and  colourless.  The  characteristic  red  colour 
only  appears  with  the  reagent.  The  view  explanatory  of  this 
evidence  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  that  ptomaines,  during  the  course 
of  anaemia,  are  developed  in  the  bowel  from  secondary  faecal 
decompositions,  and,  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  are  destructive 
of  the  red  corpuscles  to  the  extent  of  causing  anaemia.  The  results 
of  examinations  of  a  number  of  his  cases  of  anaemia,  including 
those  of  chlorosis  and  pernicious  anaemia,  tended  to  corroborate 
this  view.  He  further  took  opportunities  of  examining  the  urines 
of  patients  in  whom  there  had  been  lengthened  retention  of  faeces 

*  MacMunn,  in  the  statement  referred  to  above,  is,  I  find,  adducing  proof  in 
support  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  theory,  that  in  chlorosis  and  allied  conditions 
fsecal  matters  are  absorbed  from  the  intestine  into  the  blood,  which  have  e^ 
rapidly  destructive  effect  upon  the  red  corpuscles, 
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on  account  of  chronic  constipation.  And  in  one  case  of  intestinal 
obstruction  with  faecal  retention  for  nearly  a  month,  the  urine 
exhibited  the  hsenjatine  reaction  most  strikingly — the  patient,  he 
may  add,  being  at  the  time  y)rofoundly  ansemic.  If  the  view  be 
correct,  and  these  results  would  imply  that  it  was  well  founded, 
that  in  an«mia,  especially  of  the  pernicious  type,  the  red  coi-puscles 
in  the  circulation  undergo  destructive  changes  in  consequence  of 
auto-blood-intoxication  in  the  way  described  above,  it  may  be  held 
as  most  probable  that  the  blood-making  organs,  as  well  as  the 
entire  range  of  tissue,  activity  suffer  from  the  effects  of  tl^s  sepsis. 
This  is  evident,  especially  in  pernicious  anaemia,  by  the  great 
numerical  depreciation  of  the  red  corpuscles,  their  altered  shapes, 
and  the  low  standard  of  haemoglobin — all  indicating  the  disability 
of  the  blood-making  organs  to  supply  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  corpuscles  required  for  the  needs  of  a  healthy  vitality.  If  we 
take  into  account  this  twofold  disability,  we  may  better  appreciate 
the  results  which  followed  the  transfusion  of  healthy  blood  as 
mentioned  by  Dr  Brakenridge,  and  as  seen  in  i)r  Affleck's  patient, 
into  whom  only  four  ounces  were  injected.  The  remarkable  effects 
produced  in  these  cases  cannot,  on  any  view,  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  blood  used.  It  would  be  more  con- 
sonant with  our  knowledge  and  experience  to  ascribe  these  effects 
to  the  energetic  action  of  the  healthy  blood  acting  undet  the  special 
circumstance  as  a  most  potent  therapeutical  agent,  effectually 
stimulating  the  organs  and  functions,  depraved  and  devitalized  to 
the  last  degree  for  want  of  it,  and  rousing  them  into  renewed  and 
sustained  activity  by  affording  the  tissues,  and  still  iaore  the  great 
trophic  and  other  centres  immediately  concerned  in  blood-making 
and  nutrition,  that  kind  and  degree  of  stimulation  most  efficacious. 
In  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  powerful  reagents,  he 
instanced  those  following  injection  of  minute  quantities  of  tuberculin 
upon  tubercular  conditions.  Dr  Brakenridge's  work  on  transfusion 
was  of  great  value  in  settling  the  question  of  its  eligibility  as  a 
means  of  treatment.  After  the  results  obtained  we  must  now 
regard  it  as  a  remedy  of  great  value,  and  one  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  give  our  patients  the  benefit  of. 

Ih  Robert  Muir  considered  that  such  cases  as  those  brought 
forwarcj  by  Dr  Brakenridge  and  Dr  Affleck  were  of  great  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  as  the  results 
appeared  too  striking  to  be  explained  as  coincidences  merely.  Yet 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  sometimes  pursued  a  very  remarkable 
course  when  not  treated  by  transfusion.  He  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  during  observation  the  number  of  corpuscles  somewhat 
rapidly  fell  to  500,000  per  cmm.,  and  in  which,  owing  to  arsenic 
being  badly  borne  by  the  patient,  the  only  treatment  was  small 
doses  of  iron,  which  could  scarcely  have  had  any  part  in  bringing 
about  the  result.  The  number  of  corpuscles,  after  falling  to  the 
figure  mentioned,  suddenly  began  to  increase,  and  steadily  rose  till 
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it  reached  nearly  4,000,000  per  cmm.,  when  the  patient  left  the 
hospital.     Such  a  case  seemed  more  easily  explained  on  the  theory 
that  a  process  of  blood  destruction  was  going  on,  and  that  the 
poison  causing  it  had  in  some  way  been  suddenly  got  rid  of,  the 
normal  or  hyperplastic  bone  marrow  then  being  free  to  produce  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.     If  the  pigment 
containing  iron  found  in  the  liver  in  such  cases  was  due  to  a 
rapid  natural  death  of  weak  corpuscles,  one  would  expect  to  find 
it  in  severe  cases  of  secondary  or  symptomatic  anaemia,  which,  so 
far  as  his  experience  went,  was  not  the  case.     Moreover,  the  cor- 
puscles in  pernicious  anaemia  were  on  the  whole  larger  and  better 
coloured  than  in  cases  of  secondary  anaemia,  e.^.,  due  to  cancer. 
He  considered  that  the  theory  of  blood  destruction  explained  most 
of  the  clinical  and  pathological  facts,  though  some  were  still  left 
unexplained.     If  in  some  cases  the.  blood  transfused  produced  a 
marked  improvement,  he  thought  that  the  theory  suggested  by 
Dr  James  was  the  more  probable  one.    In  Dr  Affleck's  case  the 
quantity  of  blood  transfused  on  one  occasion  only  was  so  small 
that  it  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  red  corpuscles  could  bring 
about  such  a  change  in  the  blood-forming  apparatus  as  to  produce 
the  effects  observed.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  chemical  poison, 
possibly  a  bacterial  product,  caused  the  breaking  down  of  red 
corpuscles,  the  blood-serum  of  a  healthy  individual  might  possess, 
in  some  cases,  an  antagonistic  action.     Somewhat  analogous  facts 
veere  known  with  regard  to  certain  diseases,  e.^.,  tetanus  and 
diphtheria.     If  the  serum  did  possess  such  a  property,  it  might 
possibly  be  found  to  be  more  powerful  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others. 

Dr  James  Ritchie  said  that  all  present  must  view  with  great 
satisfaction  some  of  the  results  reported  by  Dr  Brakenridge,  and 
also  that  most  interesting  case  exhibited  and  described  by  Dr 
Affleck.  These  practical  results  were  most  encouraging.  As  to 
the  pathology,  he  believed,  with  Dr  !{iussell  and  Dr  James,  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  an  increased  destruction  of  blood,  and  not  to  an 
error  in  the  blood-forming  organs.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
cover  the  ground  which  had  been  so  ably  occupied  by  Dr  Bussell, 
but  he  wished  to  give  three  further  sets  of  facts  which  led  him  to 
take  the  view  of  the  pathology  which  he  did.  Firsts  clinically 
there  was  a  class  of  cases  of  anaemia  in  which  one  could  find  no 
fault  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food,  the  indigestion  was  not 
of  such  long  duration  as  to  account  for  the  anaemia  which  existed, 
and  there  was  no  history  of  loss  of  blood  or  of  wasting  discharge. 
In  addition  to  pallor  the  complexion  was  sallow,  grayish,  the  urine 
was  high  coloured,  and  contained  a  very  evident  quantity  of 
albumen,  and  in  the  conical  glass  with  nitric  acid  showed  the 
upper  band  of  haze  described  by  Dr  Steven  as  characteristic  of 
liver  disorder.  Treatment  directed  to  the  stomach  produced  no 
marked  benefit,  but  treatment  directed  to  the  liver  wa3  followed 
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by  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  anaemia.  The  second  ^ 
class  of  cases  had  been  already  alluded  to  by  Dr  Smart,  viz.,  those 
in  which  decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents  was  accompanied 
by  anaemia.  Bestoration  of  the  intestinal  contents  to  a  normal 
condition  was  followed  by  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
The  third  series  of  cases  was  of  special  interest  to  Dr  Bitchie,  and 
was  somewhat  exceptional.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  experi-  j 
ence  that  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  circulation  ^ 
through  the  liver,  the  newly-born  child  was  more  or  less  jaundiced, 
and  in  some  cases  there  was  a  degree  of  anaemia.  In  the  speaker's 
experience  of  eight  children  born  to  a  healthy  father  and  mother, 
although  they  were  all  plump,  healthy-looking  children,  of  good 
colour  when  born,  the  whole  of  them  became  jaundiced  to  an 
unusual  degree ;  the  anaemia  was  very  alarming,  and  although  four 
of  them  haid  recovered  and  lived,  the  other  four  had  succumbed  to  ' 
the  anaemia.  Two  of  those  who  lived  were  hardly  expected  to 
survive,  the  anaemia  and  consequent  debility  were  so  profound. 
There  was  no  haemorrhage  on  the  surface,  except  in  one  case  in 
which  severe  umbilical  haemorrhage  occurred,  but  in  addition  to 
the  pallor  there  was  a  marked  lemon  tint.  The  urine  was  high 
coloured.  The  liver  and  kidneys  of  one  case  were  examined ;  they 
became  black  at  once  when  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  under  the  microscope  abundance  of  iron  pigment  granules 
were  seen  both  in  liver  cells  and  in  kidueys.  In  the  first  class  of 
cases  the  anaemia  seemed  to  be  due  to  an  excessive  destruction  of 
blood  in  the  liver,  which  was  readily  arrested  by  treatment  of  the  I 
liver.  In  the  second  class  the  anaemia  was  probably  induced  by 
the  action  of  ptomaines  or  some  poison  from  the  intestinal  tract, 
acting  through  the  liver.  In  the  third  series  there  was  an  ex- 
aggeration of  a  condition  which  occurred  naturally,  which  was  often 
followed  by  a  slight  degree  of  anaemia,  and  which  was  almost  invari- 
ably recovered  from ;  but  in  all  of  these  children  it  was  much  more 
profound  than  usual,  and  in  four  of  them  it  was  so  severe  as  to 
cause  death.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  had  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  pernicious  anaemia ;  there  was  evidently  an  increased 
destruction  of  blood.  In  those  who  survived  there  seemed  to  be  no 
error  in  the  blood-forming  organs,  and  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances showed  that  there  had  been  an  excessive  destruction  of  blood, 
and  they  resembled  those  found  in  pernicious  anaemia. 

Dr  Norman  Walker  had  three  remarks  to  make.  1.  It  was 
surely  a  point  of  great  interest  that  the  microcytes  which  were 
invariably  present  before  the  transfusion  were  never  subsequently 
observed.  It  seemed  a  point  in  favour  of  Dr  James's  claim,  that 
transfusion  supplied  a  direct  antidote  to  the  poison  which  was  , 
causing  the  disease.  2.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  stain  preparations 
of  the  blood,  before  and  after  the  transfusion,  to  show  the  effect  of 
that  process  on  those  cells  which  could  only  be  differentiated  from 
each  other  by  their  colour  proclivities?    3.  In  reference  to  the 
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unfortunate  injection  of  septic  material  in  one  of  the  cases — where 
time  could  be  taken,  of  course  the  fractional  method  of  thorough 
sterilization  in  plugged  flasks  was  the  ideal  method,  but  when 
needed  for  immediate  use  he  wished  to  press  the  fact  that  ordinary 
tap  water  was  a  safer  solvent  to  use  than  old  distilled  water,  even 
if  it  had  only  stood  for  one  day. 

Dr  Matheson  CtUlen  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  that  merely  from  a  biological  point  of  view. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  improvement  brought  about  by 
the  transfusion  of  blood  ?  Is  that  amelioration  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  blood  cells  replace  the  diseased  ones  and  carry  on 
their  work  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  great  biological 
importance.  If  the  new  cells  can  live  in  the  body  and  perform 
their  functions  just  as  if  they  were  in  their  parent  body,  then  we 
have  advanced  far  in  the  direction  of  the  indefinite  prolongation 
of  life.  For  if  we  can  introduce  bodies  capable  of  doing  the 
extremely  necessary  duties  of  blood  cells,  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  other  cells  in  the  body  will  be  replaced  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  in  any  case  the  possession  of  an  ever  vigorous  blood  and 
always  energetic  blood  cells  cannot  but  greatly  postpone  the  final 
dissolution.  Analogy,  however,  would  suggest  that  the  cells  of 
transfused  blood  do  not  live  in  their  new  surroundings.  We  see 
this  in  the  case  of  bone  and  epithelial  cells.  These  have  no  very 
important  function  to  perform,  and  we  might  surmise  that  they 
would  live  if  planted  in  another  body.  This,  however,  does  not 
obtain,  for  it  is  found  that  such  ceUs  for  the  most  part  die,  and 
are  removed  by  the  cells  of  the  body  into  which  they  were 
engraQted.  At  most  they  seem  but  to  form  a  scaffolding  by 
means  of  which  new  tissue  is  built  up,  and  they  seem  to  have 
some  power  in  directing  the  new  growth  to  the  formation  of  a 
tissue  similar  to  themselves,  the  bone  cells  suggesting  bone,  and 
the  epithelial  ones  epithelium.  Thus  one  might  infer  that  blood 
cells  are  not  hkely  to  live  in  other  blood,  and  this  we  know  to  be 
true  in  cases  where  the  blood  of  an  animal  of  one  species  is  trans- 
fused into  an  animal  of  a  different  species.  With  regard  to  the 
transfusion  of  blood  from  man  to  man,  the  question  has  not  been 
so  clearly  elucidated.  Dr  Brakenridge  thinks  they  do  live,  at 
least  for  some  time,  and  he  points  out  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cells  immediately  after  transfusion  generally  represented 
accurately  the  number  of  new  cells  added.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
I  have  stated,  analogy  would  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and 
some  facts  appear  to  support  this.  Firstly,  the  transfusion  may 
not  be  followed  by  any  immediate  increase  in  the  blood  cells ;  in 
Dr  Affleck's  case  there  was  even  some  diminution.  Secondly, 
hsematinuria  not  seldom  follows  transfusion,  pointing  undoubtedly 
to  destruction  of  red  cells  within  the  body.  From  all  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  improvement  after  transfusion  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  curative  influence  of  normal  blood  serum^  or  of  the 
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substances  produced  by  the  normal  breaking  down  of  the  blood 
cells.  Either  or  both  influences  may  be  at  work,  but  in  any  case 
the  method  is  brought  into  relation  with  recent  interesting  ex- 
periments. Brown-Sequard  and  D'Arsonval  have  shown  that 
the  serum  and  debris  obtained  by  crushing  the  testicle  and  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  bodily 
economy,  and  the  juices  expressed  from  the  thymus  and  the  thyroid 
gland  appear  to  possess  similar  properties.  To  the  beneficial 
action  of  this  new  therapeutical  group  it  would  appear  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  benefit  from  blood  transfusion.  But  whether  the 
benefit  be  from  vital  action  or  from  mere  chemical  action,  it  Ls 
needless  to  point  out  the  extreme  biological  interest  attaching  to 
the  whole  question. 

Mr  Cotterill  said  he  should  like  to  add  his  word  of  thanks  to 
Dr  Brakenridge  for  his  able  paper ;  and  he  felt  all  the  more  bound 
to  do  so,  as  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  him  and  some  of 
the  other  speakers  confirmed  the  view  which  Mr  Cotterill  had 
formed  of  the  value  and  safety  of  this  method  of  operation, — a  view 
which  he  had  impressed  so  strongly  on  Mr  Duncan  as  to  induce 
him  to  give  it  a  trial.  From  his  own  experience  subsequent  to  the 
first  operation  done  in  1883  (during  which  time  he  had  had  a  large 
number  of  very  successful  cases),  he  could  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  method  of  transfusion  with  phosphate 
of  soda  solution ;  and  while  he  quite  agreed  that  the  saline  solution 
alone  might  overcome  a  temporary  difficulty,  his  experience  of  it 
in  many  cases  was  that  it  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  transfusion 
of  human  blood — the  effects  of  the  former  being  frequently 
transient  and  eventually  unsatisfactory.  As  Mr  Cotterill  felt 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this  method  to  the  Edinbdrgh 
school,  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  operation,  allow  it  to  be  said 
that  it  required  any  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  and 
while  insisting  tliat  he  in  no  sense  wished  to  depreciate  the 
character  of  Mr  Duncan's  operations,  he  was  confident  that  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  the  method  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  operation  might  be  carried  out  Whichever  of  the  two 
theories  of  the  method  of  working  of  the  transfused  blood 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  the  correct  one,  meanwhile  the  blood 
in  its  entirety  might  be  freely  and  safely  injected  by  this  method, 
if  the  following  points  were  attended  to, — firstly,  asepsis ;  secondly, 
patience  in  doing  the  operation  very  slowly ;  and,  thirdly,  care  in 
keeping  the  blood  which  is  being  injected  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Mr  John  Duncan  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr  Cotterill  that  the 
operation  required  little  skill  or  dexterity.  There  was  more  skill 
required  by  a  carpenter  in  making  a  chair  than  by  a  surgeon  in  any 
operation.  But  knowledge  and  care  were  essential  in  all,  and  he 
could  not  too  strongly  insist  that  while  this  was  an  operation  easily 
done,  it  was  one  in  which  a  little  ccorelessness  might  produce  disas- 
trous results. 
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INFORMATION  REGARDING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  The  Royal  College  of- 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,   and   the   Faculty   of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  have  made  arrangements  by  which,  after  one  series  of  Examinations, 
held  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow,  or  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Student 
may  obtain  the  Diplomas  of  tTie  Three  Co-operatmg  Bodies. 

The  object  of  the  Joint  Examination  is  to  ^ive  to  Students  facilities  for 
obtaining,  after  one  series  of  Examinations,  the  Qualifications  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  three  Scottish  Corporations.  Students  passing  the  Final 
Examination,  which  is  a  qualifying  Examination  under  the  Medical  Act,  1886, 
and  entitles  the  holder  to  practise  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  will  be 
enabled  to  register  three  Diplomas  under  the  Medical  Acts,  viz. — Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

Female  Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  Examinations  for  this  Qualification 
equally  with  male  candidates ;  and  throughout  these  Regulations  the  masculine 
pronoun  is  to  be  read  as  standing  for  Candidates  irrespective  of  sex. 

The  three  Co-operating  Bodies  grant  their  Single  Qualifications  only  to 
Candidates  who  already  possess  another  and  opposite  Qualification  in  Medicine 
or  Surgery,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  may  grant  its  Licence  on  Examination  to  Candidates  already 
possessed  of  a  recognised  British,  Irish,  Indian,  or  Colonial  Qualification  in 
Surgery,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  may  each  grant  its'  Licence  on 
Examination  to  Candidates  already  Licentiates  in  Medicine  of  any  British, 
Irish,  or  Colonial  College  whose  Preliminary  Examination  and  course  of 
Professional  Study  is  proved  to  be  sufficient,  or  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any 
British,  Irish,  Indian,  or  Colonial  University.  Copies  of  the  Regulations  for 
the  Single  Qualification  of  any  of  the  Bodies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
respective  Secretaries. 

N.B. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1886,  these  Single 
Qualifications  do  not  confer  the  right  to  registration,  but  may  be  registered  as 
additional  Qualifications  by  those  already  on  the  Register. 

General  Regulations. 

Candidates  who  commence  medical  study  before  1st  January  1892  shall  be 
subjected  to  three  Professional  Examinations,  herein  called  the  First  Examina- 
tion, the  Second  Examination,  and  the  Final  Examination,  to  be  conducted  at 
separate  times,  partly  in  writing,  and  partly  practically  and  orally.  T|ie 
Regulations  applicable  to  Candidates  who  commence  study  after  that  date  may 
be  had  on  application  to  Mr  James  Robertson,  Solicitor,  1  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  or  to  Mr  Alexander  Duncan,  B.A.,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Opportunities  of  entering  for  each  of  these  Examinations  will  be  presented 
six  times  in  each  year — four  times  in  Edinburgh  and  twice  in  Glasgow.  A 
Candidate  at  any  of  these  Examinations  may  present  himself  either  in 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  irrespective  of  the  place  at  which  he  may  have  previ- 
ously been  examined. 

Candidates  who  are  unsuccessful,  either  at  the  First,  the  Second,  or  the 
Final  Examination,  or  any  part  of  these  Examinations,  shall  be  remitted  to 
tbeir  studies  for  a  period  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Examiners, 
but  not  in  any  case  less  than  three  months. 

Candidates  may  enter  for  all  the  subjects  of  an  Examination  at  one  time,  or 
may  enter  for  and  pass  in  any  division  of  subjects  thereof. 
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A  Candidate  may  obtain  an  absolute  pass  in  any  subject  of  an  Examination  j 
on  his  obtaining  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  marks  in  the  conjoined  4) 
Written  and  Oral,  or  the  Written,  Clinical,  and  Oral  parts  (as  the  case  may  be), 
although  he  may  at  the  same  time  fail  in  other  subjects.  In  such  a  case  a 
Record  shall  be  made  of  the  subject  or  subjects  passed,  and  the  Candidate  shall 
be  exempt  from  re-examination  in  them.  The  same  rule  shall  apply  to  Candi- 
dates entering  for  one  or  more  divisions  of  an  Examination. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  Examinations  are  required,  on  enter- 
ing, to  lodse  with  the  Inspector  of  Certificates  a  schedule  (forms  for  which  are 
supplied)  showing  the  Courses  they  have  attended  qualifying  for  admission,  and    y 
if  not  entering  for  the  whole  Examination,  must  state  which  subject  or  division 
of  subjects  they  are  to  be  examined  on. 

No  Candidate  can  be  held  to  be  entered  for  any  Examination  till  he  has 
sent  in  the  proper  schedule,  proved  his  course  of  study,  and  paid  the  appro- 
priate fee. 

At  the  Oral  Examinations  Candidates  shall  be  examined  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  order  of  their  entry. 

The  subjects  of  the  Second  Professional  Examination  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  studied  only  after  the  First  Examination  has  been  passed ;  and  ^ 
similarly,  the  subjects  of  the  Final  Examination  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
studied  only  after  the  Second  Examination  has  been  passed.  By  adhering  to 
this  course  the  student  will  have  his  attention  occupied  by  preparing  for  only 
one  Examination  at  a  time. 

Candidates,,  qualified  by  having  attended  the  necessary  courses  of  study, 
may  however  enter  for  two  or  more  Examinations,  to  be  passed  successively 
at  the  same  period,  the  condition  being  that  failure  to  pass  in  all  the  subjects 
of  any  Exam  mat  ion  precludes  the  Candidate  from  admission  to  the  succeed-  ^ 
ing  Examination.  The  necessary  Schedule  and  Certificates  must  be  lodged, 
and  the  fees  for  these  respective  Examinations  paid,  at  the  period  of  entering 
for  the  earliest  of  them.  In  the  event  of  failure,  the  fee  paid  for  anv  sub- 
sequent Examination  to  which  a  Candidate  had  been  thereby  precluded  from 
admission  to  the  Examination  will  be  returned  to  the  Candidate. 

No  Candidate  shall  be  admissible  to  Examination  who  lias  been  rejected  on 
the  subjects  of  the  Examination  by  any  other  Licensing  Board  within  the 
three  preceding  months. 

Tlie  following  are  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the  Inspectors  of  Ceriificatet : — 
In  Edinburgh : —  Mr  James  Robertson,  Solicitor,  I  George  Square.  In 
Glasgow  : — Mr  Alexander  Duncan,  B.A.,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St  Vincent  Street. 

The  following  are  the  General  Medical  Councirs  Requirements  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination  of  Medical  Students : — 

All  Medical  Students  must  register  in  the  Medical  Students'  Renter  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  any  Professional 
Examination.  Whenever  they  have  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  in 
the  required  subjects,  and  commenced  Medical  Study  at  a  recognised  Medical 
School,  or  at  a  recognised  University  or  Teaching  Institution  where  subjects 
of  the  Medical  Course  are  taught,  they  should  register  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  from  the  commencement  of  study,  and  shoiud  not  neglect  this  require- 
ment. 

Students  who  commence  Medical  Study  before  January  1st,  1892,  shall 
have  previously  passed  (at  one  or  more  Examinations)  in  the  subjects  of 
General  Education-,  as  follows: — 1.  English  Language,  including  Grammar 
and  Composition  ;  2.  Latin,  including  Grammar,  Translation  from  specified 
Authors,  and  Translation  of  easy  passages  not  taken  from  such  Authors;  3. 
Elements  of  Mathematics,  comprising  (a)  Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions ;  (6)  Algebra,  including  Simple  Equations;  (c)  Geometry,  in- 
cluding the  first  book  of  Euclid,  with  easy  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  same ;  4.  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  comprising  the 
Elements  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics;  5.  One  of  the  following 
optional  subjects :— -(a)  Greek;  (6)  French;  (c)  German;  (d)  Italian;  {e)  any 
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other  Modern  IjiDgaage ;  (J)  Logic ;  {g)  Botany ;  {h)  Zoology ;  (t)  Elementary 
Chemistry.^ 

Students  who  commence  Medical  Study  after  January  1st,  1892,  shall  have 
previously  passed  in  the  subjects  of  General  Education,  as  follows : — 1.  Eng- 
lish Language,  including  Grammar  and  Composition ;  2.  Latin,  including 
Grammar,  Translation  from  specified  Authors,  and  Translation  of  easy  passages 
not  taken  from  such  Authors ;  3.  Mathematics,  comprising  (a)  Arithmetic ;  (6) 
Algebra,  as  far  as  Simple  Equations,  inclusive ;  (c)  Geometry,  the  subject- 
matter  of  Euclid,  Books  1.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  easy  deductions;  4.  One  of  the 
following  optional  subjects :— (a)  Greek ;  (6)  French ;  (c)  German ;  (rf)  Italian ; 
(«)  any  other  Modern  Language ;  (J)  Logic. 

The  entire  Examination  must  be  passed  at  one  timey  except  in  the  case  of 
Examinations  passed  for  graduation  in  Arts  of  any  of  the  Universities  recog- 
nised, or  in  the  case  of  students  who  have,  prior  to  January  1st,  1892,  passed 
in  part  of  a  recognised  Preliminary  Examination. 

No  fee  is  payable  for  Students^  Registration,  and  Registration  when  once 
effected  does  not  require  to  be  repeated  in  any  succeeding  year. 

Forms  of  application  for  Registration  may  be  obtained  from  James 
Robertson,  Registrar  of  the  "Branch  Council  for  Scotland,  1  George  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

The  following  List  of  Examining  bodies  are  recognised  for  registration  as 
Medical  Students,  provided  that  in  all  cases  the  subject  of  Mechanics,  as  above 
set  forth,  be  shown  to  have  been  included  in  the  Examiaation  : — 

(1.)  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oxford. — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts ;  Responsions ;  Moderations  ; 
I^ocal  Exaniinations  (Senior),  Certificate  to  include  Latin  and  Mathematics; 
Local  Examinations  (Junior),  Certificate  to  include  Latin  and  Mathematics ; 
and  also  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects : — Greek,  French,  German. 

Cambridge,  —  Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts;  Previous  Examination; 
Local  Examinations  (Senior),  Certificate  to  include  Latin  and  Mathematics; 
Local  Examinations  (Junior),  Certificate  to  include  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
and  also  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects :— Greek,  French,  German. 
Higher  Local  Examinations. 

X)/4Maw.— Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  ;  Examination  for  Students  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year ;  Examination  for  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  School^  Examination  Board. — Certificate  to  include 
the  following  subjects,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  and  Ortho- 
graphy, as  shown  in  the  course  of  the  Examination,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Examiners,  being  held  as  conforming  to -the  requirements  of  the  Medical 
Council  in  regard  to  those  subjects  : — (a)  Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  Fractions ;  (6)  Algebra,  including  Simple  Equations;  (c)  Geometiy,  in- 
cluding the  first  two  books  of  Euclid ;  {d)  Latin,  including  Translation  and  Grram- 
mar;    («)   and    one  of   the  following  optional  subjects  : — Greek,   French, 

German. 

London,  —  Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  or  Science;  Preliminary 
Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination ;  Matriculation  Examination. 

Victoria  University, — Preliminary  Examination,  Latin  to  be  one  of  the 
subjects;    Entrance    Examination    in    Arts,    to    include    all    the    subjects 

required. 

Edinburgh. — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts ;  Preliminary  Examination 
for  Graduation  in  Science  or  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Local  Examinations 
(Senior  Certificate) ;    Certificate  to  include  English  Literature,  Arithmetic, 


one  of  the  following  optional  subjects:— Greek,  French,  German. 


1  students  who  have  pissed  in  aU  the  above  subjootn,  with  the  exception  of  Mechanics,  may 
commeac0  study,  and  wlicn  they  do  pass  in  Mechanics  they  may  be  registered;  and  their  regist  a- 
tion  antedated. 
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Aberdeen. — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts ;  Preliminary  Examination  for 
Graduation  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  Local  Examination  (Senior  Certificate) ; 
Certiticate  to  include  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Latin,  mid  also  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects: — Greek,  French, 
German.  Local  Examinations  (Junior  Certiticate);  Certificate  to  include  all 
the  subjects  required. 

QUisgoio. — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts;  Preliminary  Examination  for 
Graduation  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Local  Examinations  (Senior  Certificate) ; 
Certiticate  to  include  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Latin,  and  also  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects : — Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man. Local  Examinations  (Junior  Certificate) ;  Certificate  to  include  all  the 
subjects  required. 

St  Andrews. — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  ;  Preliminary  Examination 
for  Graduation  in  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Local  Examinations  (Senior  Certifi- 
cate); Certificate  to  include  English  Literature,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Latin,  and  also  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects : — Greek,  French, 
German.  Local  Examinations  (Junior  Certificate),  to  include  all  the  subjects 
required. 

Dublin, — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts ;  Public  Entrance  Examination  \ 
General  Examination  at  end  of  Senior  Freshman  year. 

Queen's  University  (Ireland)^. — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts;  Entrance 
or  Matriculation  Examination ;  Previous  Examination  for  B. A.  Degree ;  I^cal 
Examinations  for  Meii  and  Women ;  Certificate  to  include  all  the  subjects 
required  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

Royal  University  of  Ireland, — Matriculation  Examination ;  Examination  for 
a  Degree  in  Arts. 

(2.)  Other  Bodies  named  in  Schedule  (A)  to  the  Medical  Act  (1858). 
The  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  Ijondon, — Examination  in  Arts. 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, — Preliminary  (com- 
bined) Examination  in  General  Education. 

t  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, — Preliminary  Examination 
in  General  Education. 

t  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, — Preliminary  Examination,  Certificate 
to  include  Mathematics. 

(3.)  ExAuiNiNo  Bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  included  in 
Schedule  (A)  to  the  Medical  Act  (1858). 

College  of  Preceptors,  —  Examination  for  a  First  Class  Certificate,  or 
Second  Class  Certificate  of  First  or  Second  Division,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Latin,  and  a  Modern  Language  having  been  taken. 

Intermediate  Education  Board  of  Ireland ;  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior  Grades. 
— Certificate  in  each  case  to  include  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  General 
Medical  Council. 

t  Queen^s  College,  Belfast;  Queen* s  CoUege,  Cork;  Qusen^s  College^  Galway. — 
Matriculation  Examination. 

t  at  David^s  College,  Lampeter, — Responsions  Examination  to  include  all  the 
subjects  required. 

Educational  Institute  of  Scotland, — Preliminary  Medical  Examination. 

t  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, — Preliminary  and  Minor  Examina- 
tions pro  tanto. 

t  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland, — Preliminary  Examination  pro  tanto, 

Scotch  Education  Department, — Leaving  Certificates  in  each  Grade  and  in 
Honours. 

(4.)  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Univeksities  and  Colleges. 

Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, — Entrance  Examination 
Certificate  to  include  Latin. 

jWGill  College,  and  Bishop* s  College,  Montreal;  Toronto, — Matriculation  Ex- 
amination. 

I  This  Univeraltf  wm  merged  into  the  Royal  Unirersity  of  Ireland  In  1831,  bat  Certificates 

previously  obtained  are  still  accepted  for  registration. 
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Trimty  College^  Toronto;  Queen's  College^  KingsUm;  Victoria  CoUege^  Upper 
Canada, — Matriculation  Examination. 

Wedem  University  of  Ontario, — Entrance  Examination  in  Medicine,  Certificate 
to  include  all  the  subjects  required  for  registration. 

College  of  Phyeicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. — ^Preliminary  Examination, 
Certificate  to  include  all  the  subjects  required  for  registration. 
»         University  of  Manitoba. — Previous  Examination. 

King's  Collegey  Nova  ScoHa. — Matriculation  Examination ;  Responsiona. 
University  of  HaU/ax^  Nova  Scotia, — Matriculation  Examination. 
University  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, — Matriculation  Examination. 
i       Mount  Allison  College^  New  Brunswick, — Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts. 
DaUumsie  College  and  University^  HalifaXf  Nova  Scotia, — Matriculation  and 
Sessional  Examinations. 
Provincial  Medical  Board  of  Nova  Scotia, — Matriculation  Examination. 
^       +  University  of  California, — Examination  in  Department  of  Letters. 
University  of  Melbourne, — Matriculation  Examination. 
University  of  Sydney , — Matriculation  Examination. 

University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  —  Matriculation  Examination ;  Ex- 
amination for  a  Degree  in  Arts. 

University  of  Adelaide, — Matriculation  Examination  or  its  substitute,  the 
Senior  Public  Examination,  Junior  Public  Examination,  Certificate  to  include 
all  the  subjects  required  for  registration. 

Codrington   College^  Barbados. — English   Certificate   for  Students  of  two 
'   years^  standing,  and  Latin  Certificate,  or  "  Testamur." 

Tasmaman  Council  of  Education. — Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Associate 
of  Arts,  Certificate  to  include  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Christ's    CoUegCy    Canterbury,    New    Zeatand, — Voluntary    Examinations, 
,  Certificate  to  include  all  the  subjects  required  b^  the  General  Medical  Council. 
University  of  New  ^eaZatu^.— Entrance  Examination. 
University  of  Otago,  New  Zealand, — Preliminary  Examination. 
Ceylon  Medical  College, — Preliminary  Examination  (Primary  Class). 
Crcrmany  and  other  Continental  Countries, — Gymnasia!,  Abiturienten-Examen, 
and  other  Corresponding  Entrance  Examinations  to  the  Universities. 
f  Gymnasia  of  the  Circuit  of  Dorpat, — Examinations  of  Maturity. 

Note. — ^The  General  Medical  Council  will  not  accept  Certificates  from  the 
above  Boards  marked  f,  except  in  the  case  of  stuaents  who  prior  to  1st 
January  1892  shall  have  passed  any  part  of  their  Preliminary  Examination 
before  these  Boards.  

The  following  pages  contain  a  tabular  abstract  of  the  regulations  of  the 
various  Licensing  Boards,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  etc., 
attached  to  our  Edinburgh  Medical  Schools  ;  also  the  regulations  for  the  Army, 
Indian,  and  Navy  Medical  Services.  The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not 
allow  of  more  detailed  information.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  regulations  of 
all  Licensing  Boards  now  correspond  much  more  closely  than  they  used  to  do, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  afford  a  key  to  the  general 
requirements  of  all  of  them.  For  special  information,  application  should 
always  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Licensing  Boards ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  tlniversitieSf  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  published  Calendars. 
The  Preliminary  Examinations  are  usually  helj  before  the  commencement, 

'  and  at  the  end,  of  the  Winter  Session, — viz.,  in  October,  March,  or  April — 
sometimes  also  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Session..    The  Professional  Examina- 

?  tions  in  Universities  are  usually  after  the  Winter  and  during  the  Summer 
Sessions;  in  Edinburgh,  however,  the  first  Professional  is  held  in  October  as 

t  well  as  April.  The  other  Licensing  Boards'  examinations  are  held  at  various 
periods  throughout  the  year.  Special  examinations,  under  circumstances  of 
urgency,  can  be  held  at  almost  any  time  ;  but  they,  of  course,  entail  consider- 
able adidition  to  the  expense. 
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FBJBCTS. 


•my,  Syste- 
Itic  and 
tical,  with 
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siology,  or 

fititates 

tfedicine, 

Practical 

rriology.* 


pistry,  and 

radical 

emistry. 


via  Medica 
erapeatlca. 


actloe  of 
edidne. 


UXITSRSITT 
OF 

Ediitboboh. 


Sgbool  of  , 

Mbdicixb, 

Edivburob. 


Prof,  sir  W. 
Tnmer. 


Profeaaor 
Rutherford. 


Professor 

Cnun 

Brown. 


Professor 
Fraser. 


Professor 
Grainger 
Stewart. 


irgery. 


rifery,  etc. 


hysies. 


al  History, 
Practical 
al  History 


any  and 
cal  Botany. 


eral  and 

ictlcal 

hology. 


linical 
:dicine. 


linical 
rgery. 


Professor 
Chiene. 


Professor 
Simpson* 


Professor 
Tait. 


Dr  J.  Sym- 
ington and 
Mr  M acdon- 
aid  Brown.t 


Dr 
N.  Patocf 


DrMacadam, 
Mr  King,  Mr 
I.  Macadam, 
Mr.  R.  Pater 
son,  Dr  Ait 
ken,  and  Dr 
Readman. 


Drs  Craig  A 
Stockman,  t 


Drs  WylHc, 

James, 

AflBeck, 

Bramwell, 

O.A.Qlb8on, 

and  Philip.f 


UviTKBsmr 

OF 

Glasgow. 


Amdbbson'b 

Coll.  Mbd. 

School, 

Glasgow. 


Professor 
Cleland. 


Professor 
M'Kendrick. 


Professor 
J.  Ferguson. 


Professor 
Charteris. 


MrCathcart, 
Mr  Caird,  A 
MrHodsdon. 


Drs  Milne 

Murray, 

Matbeson, 

A  Hanltain 


Professor 
Ewart. 


Professor 
Bayley 
Balfeur. 


Professor 
Greenfield. 


Professors 
G.  Stewart, 

Fraser, 

Greenfield, 

and  Simpson 

on  Diseases 

of  Women. 


Professor 
Annandale. 


cal  Joris- 
ence  and 
Ic  Health. 


Prof.  Sir 

Douglas 

Madagan. 


Dr  Dawson 
Turner. 


Mr  J.  Arthur 
Thomson. 


Mr 

M<  Alpine. 


Dr  A.  Bruce, 

DrW. 

Russell,  and 

Dr  Leith. 


Drs  Wyllle, 

Affleck, 

Smart,  and 

James.   Dr 

H.  Croom  for 

Diseases  of 

Woroen.t 


Mr  Duncan 
and  Mr 

MlUer.t 


Dr 
LIttteJobn. 


Professor 
Galrdner. 


Professor 

WiUlam 

Macewen. 


Professor 
Lelshman. 


Lord  K'  iTin 

and  M.  Mac 

lean,  M.A. 


Professor 
Toung. 


St  Muxgo's 

OOLLBOB, 

Glasgow. 


Dr  A.  M. 

Buchanan. 


Dr  D.  Camp- 
beU  Black. 


Professor 

J.  Robertson 

Watson 


Dr  Napier. 


DrS. 
Gemmell. 


Wbstbbm 
Mbdical 
School, 

Glasgow. 


Prof.  Clark 

and  Demon* 

strators. 


Prof.  John 
Barlow. 


Professor 

James  M. 

Milne. 


Prof.  John 
Dougall. 


Dr  Dunlop. 


Dr  W.  L. 
Reid. 


Prof.  Stirton 
(in  Summer). 


Prof.  King. 


Dr  J.  Coats, 
Lecturer. 


Prof.  M'Call 
Anderson 
and  Prof. 
Gairdner. 


Prof.  George 
Buchanan 
and  Prof. 
Maoewen. 


In  Summer, 

Prof. 

Simpson. 


At  Royal  or 

Western 

Infirmary. 


Physicians 
of  the  Royal 
or   Western 

Infirmary. 


Surgeons  of 

the  Royal  or 

Western 

Infirmary. 


Hygiene 

and  Public 

Health— Dr 

P.  Caldwell 

Smith  and 

Prof.  J. 

Robertson 

Watson. 


Professor 
Robertson. 


Prof.  Knox. 


Prof.  Blyib 


Prof.  E.  E. 
Prince. 


Dr  Swanson 


Dr  J.  L. 

Steven. 


Prof.  M»Vail 
and  Pbysi 

dans  of  the 

Royal 

Infirmary. 


Surgeons 

of  the  Royal 

Infirmary. 


A.  B. 

Robertson 


Dr  Cowan 
Lees. 


R.  H. 
Parry. 


llnJ.Stuat 

Nairn*  and 

H.8t  Clair 

Gxaj. 


UBITBBSrrT 
OF 

Abbbobbb. 


Professor 
Reid. 


Professor 
M'WiUiam. 


Prof.  Japp. 


Professor 
Cash. 


Professor 
FinUy. 


Professor 
A.  Ogston. 


Professor 
Stephenson. 


Prof.  Niven. 


Professor  A. 
Nicholson. 


UxrTBBSITY 

OF  St 
Abdbbws. 


Prof.  Pater- 
son,  Dundue. 


FroL  Petti- 

STVW,  8t 

Andrswi,  Profi 
BaUU  Dundee. 


Professor 
Purdie,  St 
Andrews, 
Professor 
Frankland, 
Dundee. 


Dr 

MaoEwan, 

Dundee. 


Prof.  Sntler,  9f 

Andrewa, 

Pkol  Bteggalli 

Dundee. 


At 
Western 
Infirmary. 


Physicians 

of  the 

Western 

Infirmary. 


Surgeons 

of  the 

Western 

Infirmary. 


Professor 
Glaister  and 
Dr  M'Tail-t 


Professor 
Hamilton. 


Prof.  Finlay 

and 

Drs  Fraser 

and  Blaikie 

Smith. 


Drs  Ogston, 

Garoen, 

and  Booth. 


In  Summer. 


ProlM'Intoeh 
Bt  Andrews, 
Prof.  Ihomp- 
BOD,  Dundee. 


Prol  Oeddee, 

Dundee, 

Mr  Boberteon 

8t  Andrewi. 


Drs  J.  B. 
Madeod  an< 

Am   M. 

Stalker, 
Dundee. 


Drs  Mac- 

Ewan  and 

Steele  Moon 

Dundee. 


lis  course  is  eoulTalent  to  that  given  under  the  namei>f  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  English  i 
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In  connexion  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  Winter 
Session  classes  of  Practical  Materia  Medica  (including  Pharmacy), 
Physiology,  and  Practical  Pathology  are  taught  by  the  Professors 
of  these  subjects  and  their  Assistants ;  lectures  and  clinical  instruction 
on  Diseases  of  Children,  at  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  are  given 
by  Dr  James  Carmichael  and  Dr  Playfair ;  and  on  Comparative  Embry- 
ology by  Mr  George  Brook. 

Lectures  are  given  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  during  the 
Winter  Session  on  Biology  by  Mr  A.  Thomson  and  Mr  TumbuU ;  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  by  Dr  Kirk  Duncanson ;  on  Botany  by  Mr  M' Alpine ; 
on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Throat  by  Dr  P.  M'Bride ;  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  by  Mr  George  Berry ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Dr  Allan  Jamieson 
and  Dr  Stewart  Stirling ;  on  Diseases  of  Children  by  Mr  J.  Bell,  Dr  Burn 
Murdoch,  and  Dr  M.  Dunlop ;  on  Infancy  and  Childhood  by  Drs  John 
Thomson  and  J.  W.  Ballantyne ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  by  Dr  Philip ; 
on  Vaccination  by  Drs  Husband  and  Buist ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Tropics 
and  Climatology  by  Dr  Felkin;  on  Systematic  Gynaecology  by  Dr 
Haliiday  Croom ;  and  on  Practical  Midwifery  and  Clinical  Gynaecology 
by  Drs  Berry  Hart  and  Brewis. 

There  are  Special  Classes  for  Women  on  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Biology, 
Physics,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery, 
Diseases  of  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Vaccination,  Diseases  of  the 
Tropics  and  Climatology,  Practical  Gynaecology,  and  Natural  History. 
In  connexion  with  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Dr  Yellowlees  lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases,  and  Dr  T.  Reid  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  both  in  Summer. 
Practical  "Siirgery  is  taught  during  the  Winter  Session  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  by  Professor  Ogston  and  Assistant. 

Lectures  are  given  in  St  Mungo's  College,  GUsgow,  during  the  Winter  ^^ 
Session,  on  Advanced  Embryology  by  Prof.  Prince ;  on  Gynaecology  by 
Dr  Kelly ;  on  Ophthalmology  by  Prof.  Wolfe ;  and  on  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Nose  by  Dr  Newman. 

Lectures  are  given  in  Anderson's  College  Medical  School  during  the 
Winter  Session,  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  Dr  Meighan, 
and  on  Zoology  by  Dr  G.  Bell  Todd.  In  the  Western  Medical  School 
Dr  A.  Brown  Kelly  lectures  in  Winter  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Nose, 

Clinical  Instruction  in  Mental  Diseases  is  given  in  connexion  with 
University  College,  Dundee,  by  Dr  Rorie,  Royal  Asylum,  Dundee. 
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SUMMER  SESSIOir. 


SUBJBCTS. 

Univrbsity      School  Op 
OP           1     Mboioinb, 
Edinbubuh.      Edixbubou. 

Univbrsitt 

OP 

Glasgow. 

ANDRB.S01f's 

Collrob 

Mbdical 

School, 

Glasgow. 

St  MuNoo'fl 
Collbob, 
Glasgow. 

Wbstbbn 

Mbdical 

School, 

Glasgow. 

Ukivbr- 

SITT  OF 

Aber- 

DKKV. 

(*rHCtical  Ana- 
tomy and 
einon  strati  ons. 

P~^«4r,Wm.Vna'n7ir 
Turner.          ^  ^^^^  . 

Professor 
Cleland. 

Dr  A.  M. 

Buchanan. 

Prof.  Clark 
and  Demon- 
strators. 

•  •« 

Professor 
Reid. 

Botany. 

Professor  Bay.      Mr  A.  N. 
ley  Balfour.        M' Alpine. 

Professor 
F.  0.  Bower. 

Prof.  King. 

Dr  James 
Swanson. 

Professor 
Trail. 

Materia  Medica 
idTlierapeutica 
snd  Practical 
ateria  Mcdlca. 

Professor 
Eraser. 

Dr  Craig  and 
Dr  Stockman.* 

Professor 
Charterls. 

Dr  Napier. 

Professor 

Dougall 

(in  Winter). 

•  >■ 

Professor 
Cash. 

'bstetrical  and 

Synecological 

'Operations. 

Professor 
Simpson. 

Drs  Croom, 
B.  Hart,  and 
P.  Barbour.* 

Professor 
Leishman. 

Dr  W.  L. 
Reid. 

Prof.  James 
Stirton. 

Dn  J.  Stuart 

NAime  and 

H.8tCUlr 

Gray. 

Prof.  W. 
Stephen- 
son. 

ifedical  Juris- 
>rudpnce  and 
ublic  Health. 

Professor 

Sir  Douglas 

Maclagan. 

Dr  Littlejohn.t 

Professor 
1     Simpson.il 

1 

DrT. 

Kennedy 

Dalziel. 

Prof.  Glais. 

ter  and 
Dr  M  VaiI.J 

■  •  ■ 

Professor 
M.  Hay. 

Practical       ,Prof.  Sir  Wm. 
Anatomy.             Turner. 

Dr  J.  Syming-       p^^ofeswr 
ton  and               S^Ht^ 
Mr  M.  Brown.         ^<>""«- 

•  •• 

Prof.  K   E. 
Prince. 

•  •  • 

... 

'ractical  Phy- 
liology,  incl. 
Histology. 

Professor 
Rutherford. 

Dr  Noel 
Paton. 

Proressor 
M'Kendrick. 

DrD. 

Campbell 

Black. 

Prof.  Barlow. 

«  •  • 

Professor 
M- Wil- 
liam. 

Practical 
Pathology. 

Professor 
Greenfield. 

Dr  A.  Bruce. 
l)T  W.  Russell, 
and  Dr  Leith. 

jj             1  At  Itoyal  or 
J.«phCo.».     ,«,'^- 

Dr  J.  L. 
Steven. 

Infirm..ry.  »»niilton. 

Organic  and 

Practical 
Chemistry. 

Professor 
Crum  Brown. 

Dr  .Macadam, 
Mr  King,  Mr  I. 
Macadam,    Mr 

R.  Paterson, 
Dr  A.  P. 

Aitken,  and 
Dr  Readman.* 

Professor 
J.  Ferguson. 

Professor 

J.  Robertson 

Watson. 

Proft«sBor 

James  M. 

Milne. 

A.  B. 

Robertson. 

Professor 
Japp. 

Opera  tire 

Surgery  and 

Surgical 

Anatomy. 

Professor 
Cblene. 

Dr  C.  W.  Mac- 
Gillivray,MrC.I     Professor 
W.Cathcart,        William 
Mr  Caird,  and       Macewen. 
Mr  HodRdon.* 

Dr  Dunlop. 

Dr  Whitaon. 

R.  H. 
Parry. 

Professor 
A.Ogston. 

3ntal  Diseases. 

Dr  Clouston. 

Dr  J.  B.  Tnke.| 

Dr 
Yellowlees. 

Dr  Carswell. 

DrA.  C.    1 
Clark. 

'  DrReid. 

itural  History. 

Professor 
Ewart. 

Mr  J.  Arthur 
Thomson. 

Professor 
Young. 

•  «  • 

Prof.  E.  B. 

Prince 

(in  Winter). 

-   Professor 
-     •  Nicholson. 

1 

Clinical 
Medicine. 

Professors  Q. 

Stewart, 
Fraser,  Oreen- 
field,and  Simp- 
son on  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Drs  Wyllie, 

Affleck, 

Smart,  and 

James.      Dr 

H.  Croom  for 

Diseases  of 

Women.| 

Prof.  M'Call 
Anderson  and 
Prof.Gairdner. 

Physicians 

of  the  Royal 

or  Western 

Infirmary. 

Prof.  M'Vall 
and  Physi- 
cians of  the 

Royal 
Infirmary. 

Physicians 
of        1 
Western 
Infirmary. 

•  ■  ■ 

9 

nical  Surgery. 

Professor 
Annandale. 

Mr  Dnncan 
and  Mr  MiUer. 

Prof.  George 
Buchanan  and 
Prof.Macewen. 

Snrgeons  of 

the  Royal  or 

Western 

Infirmary. 

Surgeons 
of  the 
Koyal 

Infirmary. 

Surgeons 

of  West. 

Infirmary. 

•  •• 

n  connexion  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during  the  Summer  Session,  classes  of  Practical  Botany, 
ictical  Natural  History,  and  Practical  Hygiene,  are  taught  by  the  FrofiBssors  of  these  subjects  and  their 
(istants;  lectures  and  clinical  instruction  on  Diseases  of  Children,  at  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  are 
en  by  Dr  J.  Carmichael  and  Dr  Flay  fair ;  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  by  Dr  D.  Argyll  Robertson;  and  on  Com- 
ative  Embryology  by  Mr  George  Brook. 

a  connexion  with  St  Mnngo's  College,  during  the  Summer  Session,  Dr  Adams  will  lecture  on  Surgical  Dis- 
ss of  Children,  and  Dr  Black  on  Medical  Diseases  of  Children;  Dr  Love  on  Otology;  Dr  Morton  on  Derma. 
•Ky ;  (^o<i  Dr  Workman  on  Bacteriologv. 

1  connexion  with  Anderson's  College  Medical  School,  during  the  Summer  Session  Dr  Meighan  will  lecture  on 
ithalmle  Medicine  and  Surgery;   Dr  Barr  on  Aural  Surgery;  Dr  Maclntyre  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat 
Nose;  Dr  Carswell  on  MenUl  Diseases;  and  Dr  Freeland  Fergus  on  Physics. 

3  Aberdeen,  Special  Courses  of  Instruction  are  given  during  the  Summer  Session  on  Insanity,  Diseases  of 
idron,  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat,  of  the  Skin,  and  in  Fevers  (City  Hospiul). 

*  These  are  not  conjoint  courses,  but  separate  ones  by  the  gentlemen  named. 

t  Dr  Littlejohn  gires  courses  diuring  both  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions. 
.  t  This  is  a  Joint  course.  din  Winter. 

*«*  For  additional  Summer  Courses  on  special  subjects,  see  the  Prospectus  of  eech  School. 
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In  connexion  with  the  Sammer  Session  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  Scotland, 
instruction  in  Vaccination  is  given  at  the  Royal  Public  Dispensary,  Edinburgh, 
both  Summer  and  Winter,  by  Dr  Husband ;  and  in  the  Western  Dispensary 
and  Cowgate  Dispensary,  by  Dr  Buist ;  at  the  Faculty  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Mon- 
days at  2,  by  Dr  Thomson ;  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  on  Monday's  and 
Thursdays  at  12  o'clock,  by  Dr  Thomson;  and  in  Aberdeen  at  the  Vaccine 
Institution. 

Medical  Psychology  and  Insanity  are  taught  in  Summer  by  Dr  Glouston  and 
Dr  J.  B.  Tuke  in  Edinburgh,  in  Glasgow  by  Dr  Yellowlees  and  Dr  A.  C. 
Clark,  and  in  Aberdeen  by  Dr  Reid. 

Practical  Medicine  and  Physical  Dia^osis  by  Dr  James,  Dr  Affleck,  Dr 
Gibson,  Dr  Byrom  Bramwell,  and  Dr  Philip  in  Edinburgh. 

Diseases  of  Children  by  Mr  J.  Bell,  Dr  Bum  Murdoch,  and  Dr  M.  Dunlop 
in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh ;  in  St  Mungo^s  College  by  Drs  Black  and 
Adams,  Glasgow ;  by  Prof.  Stephenson  at  Children*s  Hospital,  Aberdeen. 

Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  by  Dr  John  Thomson  and  Dr  J.  W. 
Ballantyne  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  by  Dr  R.  W.  Philip  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinbui^h. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  by  Mr  George  Berry  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh, 
Dr  M'Kenzie  Davidson' in  Aberdeen,  and  by  Dr  Thomas  Reid,  Dr  Meiglian, 
and  Prof.  Wolfe  in  Glasgow. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  by  Dr  Kirk  Duncanson,  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and 
Throat  by  Dr  M^Bride  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh ;  and  of  the  Ear  hy 
Dr  J.  Kerr  Love  and  Dr  Ban*  in  Glasgow;  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  by  lir 
Macintyre  in  Glasgow;  and  in  Aberdeen,  Ear  and  Larynx  Diseases  by  Dr 
M^Kenzie  Booth. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose  by  Dr  Newman  and  Dr  John  Macintyre  in 
Glasgow. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Dr  Allan  Jamieson  and  Dr  Stewart  Stirling  in 
School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  and  in  Aberdeen  by  Dr  Garden,  and  in 
Glasgow  by  Dr  A^^x*  Morton. 

Dental  Surgery  by  Dr  W.  H.  Gray  in  Glasgow,  and  Dr  Williamson  in 
Aberdeen. 

Laryngology  and  Medical  Ophthalmology  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr  John  Wyllie. 

Diseases  of  the  Tropics  and  Climatology  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr  R.  W.  Felkin. 

Lectures  on  Public  Health  are  delivered  durine  the  Summer  Session  in 
Aberdeen  by  Professor  Hay  ;  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  by  Dr 
Littlejohn ;  m  Glasgow  by  Dr  P.  Caldwell  Smith,  and  by  Prof.  Glaister  and 
Drflr.  C.  M*Vail. 

Systematic  G^'naacology  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Brewis; 
and  in  St  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow,  by  Dr  Kelly. 

Clinical  Gynaecology  and  Practical  Midwifery  in  School  of  Medicine,  Edin- 
burgh, by  Drs  Croom  and  Brewis. 

EDINBURGH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  OF 

WOMEN. —FouMDED  iM  1867. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  provide  a  substitute,  in  the  meantime, 
for  the  Uiiiversity  Education  of  Women,  modelled  principally  after  the  system 
of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  University  grants 
certificates  in  Arts  to  those  students  who  have  attended  a  certain  number  of 
classes  in  the  Association,  and  have  passed  the  necessary  examinations. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  subscribers.  Hon,  Secretary^  Miss  Louisa  Steven- 
son, 13  Randolph  Crescent.    Lecture-roamSf  15  Shandwick  Place. 

EDINBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  FOR  WOMEN. 

This  School  was  established  in  1886,  on  the  opening  of  the  Examinations  of 
the  Conjoint  Scottish  Colleges  to  Women.  It  occupies  premises  in  Surgeon 
Square,  which  are  already  of  historic  interest,  having  been  built  more  than  a 
century  ago  for  a  Medical  School,  aud  so  used,  with  a  short  interval,  ever 
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since.  Its  lecture  theatre,  lighted  from  above  and  seated  for  about  two 
hundred  students,  has  been  occupied  in  succession  by  Messrs  Lizars,  Allen 
Thomson,  Lonsdale,  Handyside,  Spence,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
men;  and  its  lofty  anatomy  room  is  one  of  the  best  in  Edinburgh.  For 
Clinical  Teaching  its  Students  have  the  exclusive  use  of  Leith  Hospital,  which 
contains  more  than  a  hundred  beds,  of  which  a  number  are  set  apart  for 
Fevers;  and  the  Fees  have  been  fixed  on  the  lowest  scale  on  which  it  is 
possible  at  the  same  time  to  adequately  remunerate  first-rate  Lecturers,  and  to 
place  the  School  on  an  ultimately  self-supporting  basis.  Secretary,  Miss  Black, 
School  of  Medicine,  Surgeon  Square. 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  30  Chambeks  Stbbbt,  Edinburgh. 

This  College  was  founded  and  is  conducted  by  the  "  Scottish  Association 
for  the  Medical  Education  of  Women,"  with  the  special  object  of  affording  to 
Lady  Students  exactly  the  same  facilities  for  Medical  Study  as  are  offered  to 
Male  Students  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  The  arrangements  for 
Teaching  and  the  Fees  charged  are  similar  to  those  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  regulations  of  that  School  may  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  the  Students  of  the  College.  The  College  affords  to  Ladies 
desirous  of  studying  Medicine  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  a  complete 
Course  of  Medical  Study,  or  of  attenaing  anv  individual  Class  or  Classes. 
The  Classes  are  also  open  to  all  Ladies  whether  studying  Medicine  or  not. 
Secretary^  Miss  D.  M.  Scott. 


QUEEN    MARGARET    COLLEGE,    GLASGOW.  —  Uhivkbsitt    Edcoatiow    of 

Women. 

The  Universities  Commissioners  have  empowered  the  Courts  of  the  several 
Universities  of  Scotland  to  admit  Women  to  graduation  in  such  Faculty  or 
Faculties  as  each  Court  may  think  fit,  and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  candi- 
dates either  in  mixed  classes  of  men  and  women,  or  in  separate  classes. 
Glasgow  University  Court  has  preferred  the  second  of  these  alternatives,  and, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Council  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  has  accepted  an 
offer  made  by  the  Council  to  hand  over  to  the  University  the  government, 
the  endowments  present  and  prospective,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  donor, 
Mrs  Elder,  the  buildings  of  Queen  Margaret  College — the  endowments  and 
buildings  to  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  Education  of  Women,  and  the  College 
to  become  incorporated  with  the  University  as  its  Department  for  Women. 
By  this  step  has  been  secured  the  amplest  fulfilment  of  the  object  con- 
tinually kept  in  view  by  the  founders,  viz.,  the  provision  of  a  University 
Education  tor  Women,  for  now  a  full  curriculum  in  Arts  and  in  Medicine  is 
given  in  Queen  Margaret  College,  to  women,  by  University  Professors  and 
Lecturers,  and  attendance  on  the  classes  qualifies  for  admission  to  the  Degrees 
Examinations  of  the  University.  Women  have  now  their  own  class-rooms, 
laboratories,  and  reading  rooms,  as  well  as  access  to  the  University  Library 
and  Museum.  They  have  also  access  to  the  wards  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  and  Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital ;  while  110  beds  are  reserved 
in  the  Royid  Infirmary  for  Clinical  Instruction  for  Queen  Margaret  College 
Students  only.    Acting  Hon,  Secretary ,  Miss  Galloway. 


LIST  OF  HOSPITALS,  DISPENSARIES,  ETC.,  IN  CONNEXION 
AVITH  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Royal  Infirmary,  including  Lock  Hospital.  680  Beds  and  30  Cots. 
Visits  daily  from  11  till  2  p.m.  Consulting  Physicians,  Dr  George  W. 
Balfour,  Professfor  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan,  and  Dr  Claud  Muirhead;  Dr 
Alexander  Keiller  (for  Diseases  of  Women).  Physicians,  Professors  Grainger 
Stewart,  Eraser,  and  Greenfield;   Drs  D.  J.  Brakenridge,  John  Wyllie,  J. 
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0.  Affleck,  and  Andrew  9mart ;  Professor  Simpson  and  Dr  J.  Hallidaj  Croom 
(for  Diseases  of  Women).  AB^istant  Physicians,  Drs  Alex.  James,  Byrom 
Bramwell,  George  A.  Gibson,  Alexander  Bruce,  R.  W.  Philip,  William  Russell, 
and  J.  Murdoch  Brown;  Drs  D.  Berry  Hart  and  A.  H.  F.  Barbour  (for 
Dit^eases  of  Women).  Extra  Physician,  Dr  Allan  Jamieson  (for  Diseases  of 
the  Skin).  Consulting  Surgeons,  Dr  Gillespie,  Dr  P.  H.  Watson,  and  Mr 
Joseph  Bell.  Consult inaj  Dental  Surgeon,  Dr  John  Smith.  Surgeons, 
Profe.ssors  Annandale  and  Chiene,  Mr  John  Duncan,  Mr  A.  G.  Miller,  and  Dr 
P.  II.  Maclaren.  Assistant  Surgeons,  Drs  Chas.  W.  MacGillivray,  J.  M. 
Cotterill,  Chas.  W.  Cathcart,  Francis  M.  Caird,  J.  W.  B.  Hodsdon.  and  J. 
Shaw  McLaren ;  Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  Dr  ArgvU  Robertson  and  Mr  George 
A.  Berry.  Surgeon  to  the  Ear  and  Throat  bepartment.  Dr  P.  M'Bride. 
Assistant  Physician  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Dr  Norman  Walker.  Assistant 
Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  Dr  George  Mackay  and  W.  George  Sym.  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Ear  and  Throat  Department,  Dr  R.  M.  Johnston.  Dental 
Department,  Surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and  School. 
Pathologists,  Drs  R,  F.  C.  Leith  and  Robert  Muir.  Registrars,— 3/e(2icaZ,  Dr 
A.  L.  Gillespie ;  Surgical,  Dr  K.  M.  Douglas. 

Convalescent  House,  Corstorphine.  Surgeon,  Mr  Cotterill.  Extra  Sur- 
geon, Mr  Alex.  Matthew. 

Chalmers  Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  Hurt  (Public  and  Private  WardsV 
40  Beds  for  medical  and  surgical  patients.  In  Private  Wards  the  patients 
are  charged  5s.  per  diem  for  board.  Minimum  charge,  £1,  Is.  Physician, 
Dr  George  W.  Balfour.  Surgeon,  Dr  P.  H.  Watson.  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
Harry  Rainy,  M.B.,  CM.     Secretary,  J.  Wilson  Brodie,  C.A.,  13  Queen  Street. 

Royal  Maternity  and  Simpson  Memorial  Hospital.  30  Beds ; 
about  300  in-patients  and  560  out-patients  yearly.  Consulting  Physicians, 
Drs  Moir,  Granam  Weir,  and  Keiller.  Consulting  Surgeon,  Professor  Annan- 
dale.  Physicians,  Professor  Simpson,  Drs  Halliday  Croom,  Underbill,  and 
Berry  Hart.  Assistant  Physicians,  Drs  Freeland  Barbour  and  Milne  Murray. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Andrew  Scott,  C.A. 

Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  80  Beds ;  number  of 
patients  for  1891,  6736.  Consulting  Physicians,  Dr  Graham  Weir,  Dr  Geo. 
W.  Balfour,  Dr  R.  Peel  Ritchie,  and  Professor  T.  Grainger  Stewart.  Consult- 
ing Surgeon,  Professor  Annandale.  Surgeon,  Mr  Joseph  Bell.  Pathologist, 
Dr  Alexander  Bruce.  Ordinary  Physicians,  Dr  James  Carmichael,  Dr  John 
Playfair,  and  Dr  Burn  Murdoch.  Extra  Physicians,  Dr  G.  H.  Melville  Dunlop, 
Dr  .Fohn  Thomson,  and  Dr  A.  S.  Cumming.  Surgeon-Dentist,  Dr  John  Smitn. 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Dr  Argyll  Robertson.  Resident  Physicians,  Drs 
J.  W.  Beilby  and  J.  A.  Robertson.  Matron,  Miss  Bird.  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, Messrs  Henry  &  Scott,  W.S.,  20  St  Andrew  Square. 

Royal  Public  Dispensary  and  Vaccine  Institution.  About  12,000 
patients  annually.  Consulting  Physician,  Dr  George  Balfour.  Consulting 
Surgeon,  Dr  Littlejohn.  Medical  Officers,  Drs  W^.  Husband,  D.  Wilson, 
Andrew,  P.  Young,  A.  Black,  Dunlop,  Blaikie,  Webster,  Wallace,  Haultain, 
and  Stiles.  Consulting  Physician-Accoucheur,  Dr  Keiller.  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  Drs  Andrew,  Young,  and  Dunlop.  Vaccination,  Dr 
W.  Husband.  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Throat,  Dr  Blaikie.  Mental 
Diseases,  Dr  J.  Batty  Tuke,  senr.  Apothecary,  Mr  W.  Duncan.  Clinique 
daily  at  3  P.M.  Vaccination,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  12  noon.  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1  p.m.  Laboratory,  3  P.M.  and 
7  P.M.  Secretary,  R.  C.  Gray,  S.S.C.  James  Andrew,  M.D.,  Secretary  to  the 
Medical  Officers. 

New  Town  Dispensary,  17  Thistle  Street.  About  10,000  patients  annnally. 
Medical  Officers,  Drs  Thyne,  Dunlop,  Stockman,  Miller,  Gulland,  and  Miles. 
Acting  Physicians-Accoucheur,  Drs  Wood  and  Ferguson.  Superintendent 
of  Vaccination,  Dr  Cadell.  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Throat,  Dr  Horsley. 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Dr  Maddox.    Diseases  of  Women,  Dr  Brewis.     Diseases 
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of  Children,  Dr  Thomson.     Mental  Diseases,  Dr  Batty  Tuke,  jan.     Clmique 
daily  at  3  p.m.     Vaccination  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  12. 

The  Edinborgh  Provident  Dispensary,  Marshall  Street.  Upwards  of 
9500  patients  annually.  Consulting  Physician,  Dr  Andrew  Smart.  Consulting 
Surgeon,  Dr  Joseph  Bell.  Dental  Surgeon,  R.  Urquhart.  Medical  Officers, 
Dr  F.  Troup,  Dr  A.  Matheson,  Dr  J.  Robertson,  Dr  E.  Price,  Dr  G.  Price,  Dr 
Cullen,  Dr  Booth,  Dr  G.  Mowat,  Dr  J.  Aitken  Clark,  Dr  Thyne,  and  Dr  J. 
Robertson.  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Wm.  Wood,  M.B.,  CM.  Secretary,  R. 
Urquhart.  Vaccination,  Dr  Wood  (Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1  o'clock). 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Dr  Matheson  (Tuesday  and  Friday  at  1 
o'clock).  Out-door  practice  and  Practical  Midwifery  daily.  Surgical  Instru- 
ment Maker,  A.  Young,  Forrest  Road.  Janitor,  T.  Johnstone.  Attendance 
at  this  Institution  qualifies  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  other 
Universities,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Western  Dispensary,  Chalmers  Institute,  Ponton  Street,  Fountainbridge. 
Chairman,  James  Simson.  Acting  Committee,  Mrs  Black,  Miss  Thomson, 
Miss  M.  Douglas,  S.  Henderson,  Stair  Kerr,  Dr  Bruce  Bremner,  Wm.  Brown, 
A.  Dickison,  Dr  Pringle,  E.  Mather,  Wm.  Manuel,  J.  Arnot,  Rev.  G.  D.  Low, 
M.A.,  J.  S.  Ferrier,  Robert  Simson,  Miss  Reid.  Consulting  Physician,  Dr  A. 
Feddie.  Consulting  Surgeon,  Dr  Joseph  Bell.  Consultmg  Physician  for 
Diseases  of  Women,  Dr  Croom.  Physicians,  Drs  R.  A.  Fleming,  John 
Stevens,  and  Gordon  Sanders.  Surgeon,  Dr  Alexis  Thomson.  Diseases  of 
the  Ear  and  Throat,  Dr  Hunter  Mackenzie.  Diseases  of  Women,  Dr  Bal- 
lantyne.  Vaccination  Officer,  Dr  J.  B.  Buist.  Midwifery,  Dr  Ballantyne. 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vacant.  Assistant  to  Specialists,  Dr  Farquharson. 
Dispenser,  A.  T.  Whyte.  Secretary  to  Medical  Board,  Dr  J.  Murdoch  Brown. 
Treasurer,  James  Simson,  51  Manor  Place.  Open  daily  from  3.45  to  4.45  p.m. 
Diseases  of  Women,  Monday  and  Thursday,  4.45  p.m.  Diseases  of  Throat  and 
Ear,  Monday,  4  p.m.  Vaccination,  Thursday,  3  p.m.  Special  Surgical  Cases, 
Wednesday,  4  p.m.    Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Thursday,  4  p.m. 

Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  About  850  patients,  over  300  of 
whom  are  private  patients.     Physician,  Dr  Clouston. 

Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary,  6  Cambridge  Street,  Lothian  Road,  Edin- 
burgh. Consulting  Surgeon,  Joseph  Bell,  F.R.C.S.K.  Surgeons,  J.  J.  Kirk 
Duncanson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  G.  Hunter  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  William  George 
Sym,  M.D.,  and  Alexander  Black,  M.D.  Eye  Clinique  daily  at  1  p.m.  Ear 
Clinique  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  12  noon.  Throat  Clinique 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  4  p.m. 

Eye  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh,  31  Chambers  Street.  About  1500  patients 
annually.  Surgeons,  Mr  Berry  and  Mr  Caverhill.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Dr 
Mackay.  Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  1p.m.  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (including 
minor  operations)  by  the  Surgeons  in  charge.  Fee  for  three  months*  course, 
£1,  Is. 

Incorporated  Edinburgh  Dental  Hospital  and  School,  5  Lauriston 
Lane.  Consulting  Physician,  Alexander  Peddle,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.  Consulting 
Surgeon,  Joseph  Bell,  •F.R.C.S.E.  CouHulting  Dental  Surgeon,  John  Smith, 
M.l3.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C'.S.E.  Lecturers,  Messrs  Andrew  Wilson,  W.  Bowman 
Macleod,  and  G.  W.  Watson.  Dental  Surgeons,  W.  Bowman  Macleod,  A. 
Wilson,  M.  Macgregor,  G.  W.  Watson,  J.  S.  Durward,  James  Mackintosh,  and 
W.  Forrester.  Assistant  Dental  Surgeons,  John  S.  Amoore,  J.  G.  Munro,  John 
Turner,  David  Monroe,  F.  Page,  and  T.  Gregory.  Extra  Assistants, 
Sewill  Simmons  and  R.  N.  Hannah.  Tutorial  Dental  Surgeon,  F.  TurnbuU. 
Chloroformists,  J.  M.  Farquharson,  M.B.,  CM.,  W.  Lundie,  M.B.,  CM., 
B.Sc,  and  Mathieson  Cullen,  M.B.,  C.M.  Dean,  W.  Bowman  Macleod.  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Thomas  Wallace,  87  Princes  Street.  Hon.  Secretary,  Lindsay 
Mackersy,  W.S.,  3a  North  St  David  Street.  Daily,  9  to  10  a.m.  Average 
number  of  patients,  8000  per  annum. 
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ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

war  office,  london. 

schedule  of  qualifications  necessary  for  candidates  desirous  of 
ortainino  commissions  in  the  army  medical  staff,  with  the  con- 
ditions of  service. 

Appointment. 

« 

1.  Every  candidate  for  a  commiBsion  in  the  Army  Medical  Staff  most 
be  21  years  and  not  over  28  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  commencement  of 
the  competitive  examination.  He  most  produce  an  extract  from  the  register 
of  his  birth,  or,  in  default,  a  declaration,  made  before  a  magistrate  by  one 
of  his  parents  or  guardians,  giving  his  exact  age.  He  must  also  produce  a 
recommendation  from  some  person  of  standing  in  society — not  a  member  of 
his  own  family — to  the  effect  that  he  is  of  regular  and  steady  habits,  and  likely 
in  every  respect  to  ^rove  creditable  to  the  Department  if  a  commission  be 
granted ;  and  a  certificate  of  moral  character  from  the  parochial  clergyman, 
if  possible. 

2.  He  must  possess  two  diplomas  or  licenses,  recognised  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  one  to  practise  Medicine  and  the  other  Surgery,  and  must 
be  registered  under  the  Medical  Act  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  A  candidate,  however,  who  holds  a  single  diploma 
from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  obtained  under  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of 
1886,  will  be  deemed  to  possess  the  double  qualification  required. 

2a.  After  the  31  st  of  March  1893,  every  candidate  for  a  commission  in  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Army  must  produce,  in  addition  to  the  documents  specified 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2 — 

(1.)  A  certificate  of  having  discharged  the  duties  of  a  medical  clinical  clerk 
during  6  months,  and  of  a  surgical  dresser  during  another  period  of  6 
months,  of  which,  in  each  case,  not  less  than  three  months  must  have 
been  spent  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital. 

(2.)  A  certificate  of  having  attended  a  course  of  instruction  during  not  less 
than  3  months  at  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  or  the  Ophthalmic  Depart- 
ment of  a  general  hospital,  which  course  shall  include  instruction 
in  the  errors  of  refraction. 

3.  The  candidate  must  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour  that  both  his  parents 
are  of  unmixed  European  blood,  and  that  he  labours  under  no  mental  or 
constitutional  disease,  or  hereditarv  tendency  thereto,  nor  any  imperfection 
or  disability  that  can  interfere  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
medical  officer  in  any  climate :  also  that  he  does  not  hold,  and  has  never  held, 
any  commission  or  appointment  in  the  public  services. 

4.  His  physical  fitness  will  be  determined  by  a  Board  of  Medical  Officers, 
who  are  required  to  certify  that  his  vision  is  sufficiently  good  to  enable  him 
to  pass  the  tests  laid  down  by  Regulations.  The  Board  must  also  certify  that 
he  IB  free  from  organic  or  other  disease,  and  from  constitutional  weakness,  or 
other  disability  of  any  kind  likely  to  unfit  him  for  military  service  in  any 
climate. 

Certificates  of  age,  registration  of  diplomas,  etc.,  and  of  character,  must 
accompany  the  declaration  when  signed  and  returned. 

5.  A  public  and  open  competition  will  be  held  twice  in  the  year  for  the  admis- 
sion of  qualified  candidates  as  probationers.  The  number  of  appointments  so 
competed  for  will  be  not  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  vacancies  which  shall 
have  arisen  in  the  last  completed  half-year  ending  on  the  30th  June  or  31  st 
December.  It  will  be  competent  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  fill  up  the 
remaining  number  from  such  qualified  candidates  as  may  be  proposed  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  Public  Schools  of  Medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  * 
the  Colonies  as  he  may  think  proper.     Every  candidate  so  proposed  must  be 
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certified  by  the  governing  bodyproposing  him  to  be  duly  qualified  according 
to  a  standard  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State^and  shiul  be  approved  by 
the  Director- General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  State  reserves  the  right  of  rejecting  any  candidate  who 
may  show  a  deficiency  in  his  general  education,  as  evinced  by  bad  spelling  or 
composition. 

An  entrance  fee  of  £1  is  required  from  each  candidate  admitted  to  the 
competition,  and  is  payable  at  the  conclusion  of  his  physical  examination,  if 
pronounced' fit. 

No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  compete  on  more  than  two  occasions. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  from  time  to  time  fix  the  order  of 
precedence  and  the  proportion  in  which  the  several  Schools  of  Medicine  shall 
be  offered  the  nomination  of  candidates. 

7.  A  Surgeon  on  probation,  on  being  so  nominated,  will  be  sent  to  some  large 
station  for  instruction  in  Ambulance  and  Medical  Staff  Corps  duties,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  next  course  of  study  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  when 
he  will  go  through  such  course  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  decide.  After 
passing  a  qualifying  examination  in  the  military  medical  subjects  taught  there, 
and  satisfying  the  Director-G-eneral  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  that  he 
is  a  person  of  uroper  skill,  knowledge,  and  character,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  the  Medical  Staff,  the  Surgeon  on  probation  will  be  commissioned  as 
Bui^eon-Lieutenant. 

The  Surgeons  on  probation  .who  pass  out  of  the  Army  Medical  School  at  one 
qualifying  examination  will  take  precedence  among  each  other  as  Surgeon- 
Liieutenants,  as  follows : — (a.)  Those  appointed  on  nomination  according  to 
their  date  of  joining  on  probation.  (6.)  Those  appointed  by  competition 
according  to  the  last  day  of  the  competitive  examination,  and  in  order  of  merit, 
as  determined  by  the  combined  results  of  the  competitive  and  qualifying 
examinations,  with  priority  over  any  joining  under  paragraph  (a)  on  the  last  day 
of  the  competitive  examination.  Their  commissions  will  bear  the  date  of  the 
day  of  their  passing  out  of  the  Army  Medical  School. 

Examinations. 

1.  Candidates  will  be  examined  by  the  Examining  Board  in  the  following 
compulsory  subjects,  and  the  highest  number  of  marks  attainable  will  be 
distributed  as  follows : — a.  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1000 ;  b.  Surgery,  1000 ; 
c.  Medicine,  including  Therapeutics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
1000 ;  d.  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  drugs,  1000. 
[^N.B. — ^The  examination  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  will  be  in  part  practical,  and 
will  include  operations  on  the  dead  body,  the  application  of  surgical  apparatus, 
and  the  examination  of  Medical  and  Surgical  patients  at  the  bedside.  The 
examination  in  Chemistry  will  be  limited  to  the  elements  of  the  science,  and  to 
its  application  to  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  practical  hygiene.]  No  candidate 
shall  DC  considered  eligible  for  the  Medical  Staff  who  shall  not  have 
obtained  at  least  one-thvra  o£  the  marks  obtainable  in  each  of  the  above  com^ 
puUofy  sttbjecU, 

2.  V  oluntary  subjects  for  examination.  Candidates  may  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing voluntary  subjects,  for  which  the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable 
will  be — French  and  German  (160  each),  300;  Natural  Sciences,  300.  A  number 
less  than  one-third  of  the  marks  obtainable  in  each  of  these  voluntary  subjects 
will  not  be  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  has  qualified  in 
the  compulsory  subjects.  The  knowledge  of  Modern  l^anguages  being  con- 
sidered of  great  importance,  all  intending  competitors  are  urged  to  qualify  in 
French  and  Gkrman.  The  Natural  Sciences  will  include  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Zoology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical  G-eography,  and  Botany,  with  special 
reference  to  Materia  Medica. 

The  appointments  announced  for  competition  will  be  filled  up  from  the 
list  of  qualified  candidates  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  finally  determined 
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by  the  total  number  of  marks  each  has  obtained  in  both  the  compulsory  and 
voluntary  subjects. 

After  passing  tliis  examination,  every  successful  candidate  will  be  required 
to  attend  one  course  of  practical  instruction  at  the  Army  Medical  School  as 
a  Surgeon  on  probation  on — (1)  Hygiene;  (2)  Clinical  ana  Military  Medicine; 
(3)  Clinical  and  Military  Surgery ;  (4)  Pathology  of  Diseases  and  Injuries  in- 
cident to  Military  Service. 

All  Surgeons  on  probation  will  be  required  to  conform  to  such  rules  of 
discipline  as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  enact,  and  provide  themselves 
with  uniform,  viz.,  the  regulation  undress  and  mess  unifonn  of  a  surgeon- 
lieutenant,  but  without  the  sword,  sword-belt,  dress  trousers,  and  badge  of 
rank. 

They  will  be  required  to  attend  the  Medical  Staflf  Mess  at  Netley,  and 
to  conform  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  thereof. 

Rank  and  Pay. 

Tlie  ranks  and  daily  rates  of  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  Medical 
Staff  are  as  follows :  —  Surgeon-Major-General,  £2,  15s. ;  Surgeon-Colonel, 
£2;  Brigade-Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel,  £1,  lOs.,  after  five  years  in  the 
rank,  £1,  13s.;  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel,  £1,  after  twenty  years*  service 
£1,  58.,  after  twenty-five  vears'  service  £1,  Ts.  6d. ;  Surgeon-Major  or  Surgeon- 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  £1,  aUer  fifteen  years*  service  £1, 28.  6d. ;  Surgeon-Captain 
or  Surgeon- Lieutenant,  £200  a  year,  after  five  years'  service  £250,  after  ten 
years*  service  15s.  daily.    Surgeon  on  probation,  Ss. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

REGULATIONS   FOR  THE   EXAMINATION   OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  HER  majesty's  INDIAN   MEDICAL   SERVICE. 

{Subject  to  any  alteratioii  that  may  he  determined  on,) 

1.  Limits  of  Age. — All  natural-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  between  21 
and  28  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  examination,  and  of  sound  bodily  health, 
may  be  candidates.  They  may  be  married  or  unmarried.  They  must 
possess  a  Diploma  or  Diplomas  entitling  them  under  the  Medical  Acts  to 
practise  both  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2.  Declaration  to  be  aubmitlfd. — They  must  subscribe  and  send  in  to  the 
Military  Secretary,  India  Office,  Westminster,  so  as  to  reach  that  address  cU 
lea^t  a  fortnight  before  the  date  fuced  for  the  Examination^  a  declaration  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  form. 

3.  This  declaration  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  documents : — 

a.  Proof  of  age,  either  by  Registrar  General's  certificate,  or,  where  such 
certificate  is  unattainable,  by  the  candidate's  own  statutory  declaration,  form 
of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  India  Office,  supported,  if  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  such  evidence  as  he  may  consider  satisfactory.  A 
certificate  of  baptism  which  does  not  afibrd  proof  of  age  will  be  useless. 

6.  A  recommendation  from  some  person  of  standing  in  society — not  a 
member  of  his  own  family — to  the  effect  that  he  is  of  regular  and  steady  habits, 
and  likely  in  every  respect  to  prove  creditable  to  the  service  if  admitted  ;  aiid 
a  certificate  of  moral  character  from  a  magistrate,  or  a  minister  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  the  candidate  belongs. 

c.  A  certificate  of  registration,  under  the  Medical  Acts,  of  the  degrees, 
diplomas,  and  licenses  possessed  by  the  candidate. 

4.  Physical  Examination. — The  physical  fimess  of  each  candidate  will  be 
determined  previous  to  examination  by  a  Board  of  Medical  Officers,  who 
are  required  to  certify  that  his  vision  is  sufficiently  good  to  enable  him  to 
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perforin  any  sargical  operation  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  A  moderate  degree 
of  myopia  will  not  be  considered  a  disqualification,  provided  it  does  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  glasses  during  the  performance  of  operations,  and  that 
no  oiganic  disease  of  the  eyes  exists. 

Every  candidate  must  also  be  free  from  all  other  organic  disease  and  from 
constitutional  weakness,  or  other  disability  likely  to  unfit  him  for  military 
service  in  India. 

5.  Subjects  for  ExamincUion. — On  producing  the  foregoing  Qualifications, 
the  candidate  will  be  examined  by  the  Examining  Board  in  the  following  com- 
pulsory subjects,  and  the  highest  number  of  marks  attainable  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

Marka. 

a.  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 1000 

6.  Surgery,  1000 

c.  Medicine,  including  Therapeutics,  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 

Children, 1000 

d.  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  Drugs,  1000 

(llie  examination  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  will  be  in  part  practical,  and 
will  include  operations  on  the  dead  body,  the  application  of  surgical  appara- 
tus, and  the  examination  of  medical  and  surgical  patients  at  the  bedside.) 

The  examination  in  Chemistry  will  be  limited  to  the  elements  of  the  science, 
and  to  its  application  to  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  practical  hygiene. 

No  candidate  shall  be  considered  eligible  who  shall  not  nave  obtained  at 
least  one-third  of  the  marks  obtainable  in  each  of  the  above  compukary 
sMects, 

6.  Vohmtary  Subjects, — Candidates  may  be '  examined  in  the  following 
voluntary  subjects,  for  which  the  nuudmum  number  of  marks  obtainable  will 
be : — 

Marks. 

French,  German,  and  Hindustani  (160  each),  *450 

Natural  Sciences 300 

The  Natural  Sciences  will  include  Comparative  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Physical  Geography,  and  Botany,  with  special  reference  to 
Materia  Medica. 

A  number  less  than  one-third  of  the  marks  obtainable  in  any  of  these 
voluntary  subjects  will  not  be  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of  a  candidate  who  has 
qualified  in  the  compulsory  sv^ects. 

The  knowledge  of  modem  languages  being  considered  of  great  importance, 
all  intending  competitors  are  urged  to  quality  in  French  and  German. 

Candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  Hindustani  are  recom- 
mended to  study  some  recognised  text-book,  such  as  the  annotated  edition  of 
the  "  Taubat-un-Nasuk,"  which  is  the  text  used  by  candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service. 

7.  The  appointments  announced  for  competition  will  be  filled  up  from  the 
list  of  qualified  candidates  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  as  finally  determined  by 
the  total  number  of  marks  each  has  obtained  in  both  the  compulsory  and 
voluntary  subjects. 

The  fixammers  in  London  will  prepare  a  list  in  order  of  merit,  with  the 
marks  affixed  in  the  diiSerent  subjects,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Director- 
General  and  communicated  to  the  Professors  of  the  Army  Medical  School.  If 
any  candidate  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  any  particular  subject,  this  shall  be 
stated,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  special  instruction  on  the  point  at 
Netley. 

8.  bourse  at  i^e//^.— After  passing  this  examination  the  successful  candi- 
dates will  be  required  to  attend  one  entire  course  of  practical  instruction 
at  the  Army  Medical  School  in— 
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(1.)  Hygiene. 

(2.)  Glinical  and  Military  Medicine. 

(3.)  Clinical  and  Military  Sarsery. 

(4.)  Pathology  of  Diseases  and  Injuries  incidental  to  Militai^  Service. 
These  courses  are  to  be  of  not  less  than  fonr  months*  duration ;  bat  can- 
didates who  have  already  gone  through  a  course  at  Netley  as  candidates  for 
the  Army  Medical  Service  may,  if  thought   desirable,  be  exempted  from 
attending  the  School  a  second  time. 

9.  Pay  and  Uniform  tohiU  at  Netley. — During  the  period  of  residence 
at  the  Army  Medical  School,  each  candidate  will  receive  an  allowance  of  Ss. 
per  diem  with  quarters,  or,  when  quarters  are  not  provided,  with  the  usual 
fuel  and  light  allowances  of  a  subaltern,  to  cover  all  costs  of  maintenance ;  and 
he  will  be  required  to  provide  himself  with  uniform  (viz.,  the  regulation 
undress  uniform  of  a  Surgeon-Lieutenant  of  the  British  Service,  but  without 
the  sword). 

10.  All  candidates  will  be  reauired  to  conform  to  such  rules  of  discipline 
as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  enact. 

11.  ExamificUion  at  NetUy, — At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  candidates 
will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School. 
The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  Professors  of  the  SchooL 

The  Director-Gkneral,  or  any  Medical  Officer  deputed  by  him,  may  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  examination.  If  the  candidate  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  being  qualified  for  the  practical  duties  of  an  Army  Medical 
Officer,  he  will  be  eligible  for  a  Commission  as  Surgeon- Lieutenant. 

12.  Position  on  List^  how  determined, — ^The  position  of  the  candidates 
on  the  list  of  Surgeon-Lieutenants  will  be  determined  by  the  combined 
results  of  the  preliminary  and  of  the  final  examinations,  and,  so  far  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  service  will  permit,  they  will  have  the  choice  of  Presidency 
in  India  according  to  their  position  in  that  list. 

13.  No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  compete  more  than  twice. 

MEMORANDUM    REOARDINO  THE    POSITION    OF    OFVICERS    TO    BE    Al>POINT£D 

TO   HER  majesty's  INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

Paseage  to  India, — Officers  on  appointment  will,  if  possible,  be  provided 
with  passage  to  India  by  troop-ship ;  but  when  troop-ship  accommodation  is  not 
available,  passage  at  the  public  expense  will  be  provided  by  steamer,  or  a 
passage  allowance  will  be  granted,  if  preferred.  A  charge  for  messing  during 
the  voyage  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  da^.  This  payment  will  not 
include  the  cost  of  liquors,  which  will  be  charged  for  as  extras. 

All  Officers  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  proceed  to  India  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  within  two  months  from  the  date  of 
leavine  Netley,  will  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  their  appointments,  unless 
special  circumstances  shall  justify  a  departure  from  this  regulation. 

Pay  premous  to  Arrival  in  India. — The  rate  of  pay  drawn  by  Sureeon- 
Lieutenants  from  the  date  of  passing  the  final  examination  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  until  arrival  in  India  will  be  10s.  a  day. 
^  Pay  at  the  above  rate  will  be  issued  in  this  country  up  to  the  date  of  embarka- 
tion, and  an  advance  of  two  months*  pay  at  the  same  rate  will  also  be  made 
prior  to  embarkation. 

Grades  and  Precedsnce. ^The  grades  of  Officers  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  are  six  in  number,  viz.: — 1.  Surgeon-Miyor-Oeneral.  2.  Surgeon- 
Colonel.  3.  Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-ColoneL  4.  Surgeon-Major.  5. 
Surgeon-Captain.  6.  Surgeon-Lieutenant.  These  ranks  carry  precedence 
and  generally  other  advantages  attaching  to  the  rank  indicated  by  tne  military 
portion  of  the  title. 

Pay  and  Allowances  when  in  /ne^ui.-— Officers  appointed  to  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  will  receive  pay  in  India  according  to  the  following  scale  when  not 
holding  an  appointment  carrying  higher  pay : — 
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Rank. 

Years'  Service. 

Pay  and  Allowances 
per  Mensem. 

Brigade  -  Surgeon  -   ^ 

R.      A.      p. 

Lieat.-Ck>Ionel  and  f 
Surg.  -  Lieutenant- 1 

25 

888    12      0 

Colonel                    ) 

Snrgeon-Lieut.-Golonel 

20 

852      3      7 

Surgeon-Major     . 

15 

677      6    11 

>i               "        • 

12 

640    14      6 

Surgeon-Captain  . 

10 

461     14      5» 

i>              •        • 

6 

433    10      2» 

>i              •        • 

5 

335    12      2* 

Surgeon-Captain  and  ) 
Surg.- Lieutenant     ) 

under  5 

317      8      0* 

On  first  appointment  they  will  only  come  into  receipt  of  Indian  pay  and 
allowances  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  India. 

The  monthly  salaries  of  officers  holding  the  principal  administrative 
appointments  and  substantive  military  charges  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
receive,  at  present,  the  following  consolidated  salaries  : — Surgeon-Major- 
General,  Bengal,  Rs.  2700 ;  Madras,  Rs.  2500 ;  Bombay,  Rs.  2500 ;  Surgeon- 
General,  from  Rs.  2250  to  Rs.  1800;  Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  or 
Surgeon-Lientenant-Colonel,  of  twenty  years*  service  and  upwards,  in 
substantive  charge  of  a  Native  regiment,  Rs.  1000,  with  Rs.  90  horse  allowance 
in  Cavalrv  regiments;  Surgeon-Major,  under  twenty  vears' service,  in  substantive 
charge  of  a  Sfative  regiment,  Rs.  800,  with  Rs.  90  horse  allowance  in  Cavalry 
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regiments ;  Surgeon- Captain,  above  five  years'  full-pay  service,  in  substantive 


allowance  in  Cavalry  regiments.  The  salaries  of  other  substantive  medical 
appointments  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Departments  are  consolidated,  and 
vary  from  Rs.  1800  to  Rs.  400  per  mensem.  ^  Qualified  officers  of  the  Medical 
Servi<;e  are  also  eligible  for  appointments  in  the  Assay  Department.  The 
salaries  of  these  appointments  are  from  Rs.  600  to  Rs.  2250  per  mensem. 
Officers  are  required  to  perform  two  vears'  regimental  duty  in  India  before 
they  can  be  considered  eligible  for  civil  employment. 

Aetiring  Pennons  and  Sa//-Pay.— Officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
will  be  lUlowed  to  retire  on  the  following  scale  of  pension,  on  completion 
of  the  required  periods  of  service  : — ^After  thirty  years'  service  for  pension, 
£700 ;  after  twenty-five  years'  service  for  pension,  £500 ;  after  twenty  years' 
service  for  pension,  £365;  after  seventeen  years'  service  for  pension,  £292. 
Time  of  service  for  pension  will  reckon  from  date  of  first  commission.  A 
Surgeon-Major-General,  after  ^ve  gears'  active  employment  in  India  in  that 
appointment,  will  be  entitled  to  retire  unon'  a  pension  of  £350  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  that  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  unaer  the  above  scale.  A  Surgeon- 
Colonel  will,  after  five  years'  active  employment  in  India  in  that  appointment, 
be  entitled  to  retire  upon  a  pension  of  x250  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  pen- 
sion to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under  the  above  scale. 

A  Surgeon-Major-General  or  Surgeon-Colonel  who  has  completed  his 
term  of  service  and  has  reverted  to  British  pay,  may  reside  in  Europe,  at  the 
same  time  qualifying  for  higher  pension. 

With  a  view  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  all  Officers  of  the 
rank  of  Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel,  Surseon-Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
SoTKeon-Major  shall  be  placed  on  the  Retired  List  when  they  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  all  Surgeon- Major-Generals  and 

*  When  not  rec«iTing  anj  staff  allowance. 
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Surgeon-Colonels  when  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years.  In  any 
special  case,  where  it  would  appear  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  that  the 
Officer  should  continue  in  employment,  he  mav  be  so  continued,  subject  in  each 
case  to  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  /or  India  in  Council. 

Officers  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Indian  Medical  Service  wiU,  after  retire- 
ment on  pension  before  completing  thirty  years'  service,  be  liable  to  recall  to 
military  duty,  in  case  of  any  great  emergency  arising,  up  to  55  years  of  age. 

fFound  P«n<u>n«.— Officers  are  entitled  to  the  same  allowances  on  account 

of  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  action  as  are  granted  to  combatant  Officers 

f  Her  Majesty *s  Indian  Military  Forces  holding  the  corresponding  military  rank. 

Family  Pewtunu, — The  widows  and  families  of  Officers  are  also  entitled  to 
pensions  from  the  Indian  Service  Family  Pension  Fund,  to  which  all  Officers 
must,  as  a  condition  of  their  appointment,  subscribe  from  the  date  of  their 
arrival  in  India.  

NAVY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Admiralty y  Northumberland  Avenvs^  London,  W.C. 

REGULATIONS  FOB  ENTRY  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  COMMISSIONS  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Royal 
Navy  must  be  not  under  21  nor  over  28  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  competitive  examination.  He  must  produce  an  extract  from  the 
register  of  the  aate  of  his  birth;  or,  in  default,  a  declaration  made  before  a 
magistrate,  from  one  of  his  parents  or  other  near  relative,  stating  the  date  of 
birth.  He  must  also  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character  up  to  date,  and  a 
recommendation  signed  by  a  clergyman  or  magistrate  to  whom  he  has  been 
for  some  years  personally  known,  or  by  the  president  or  senior  professor  of 
the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

.  2.  He  must  be  registered,  under  the  Medical  Act  in  force,  as  qualified  to 
practise  Medicine  and  Surgerv  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3.  He  must  declare  that  he  is  a  British  subject,  the  son  of  parents  of 
unmixed  European  blood ;  that  he  labours  under  no  mental  or  constitutional 
disease  or  weakness,  or  any  other  imperfection  or  disability  which  may  interfere 
with  the  most  efficient  aischarge  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  Ui  any 
climate ;  and  whether  he  holds  or  has  held  any  commission  or  appointment 
in  the  public  services.  j 

He  must  also  declare  his  readiness  to  engage  for  general  service  at  honi|e  or 
abroad  as  required. 

He  roust  be  free  from  organic  or  other  disease,  and  his  physical  fitness  Vnil 
be  determined  by  a  board  of  medical  officers,  who  are  to  certify  that  his  visVos 
comes  up  to  the  required  standard,  which  will  be  ascertained  by  the  use  V 
Snellen's  test  types.  \ 

The  certificates  of  registration,  character,  and  birth  must  accompany  the 
declaration,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible, 
addressed  as  above. 

4.  Candidates  will  be  examined  by  the  Examining  Board  in  the  following 
compubory  subjects,  and  the  highest  number  of  marks  attainable  will  be 
distributed  as  follows: — Anatomy  and  Physiology  (1000  marks);  Surgery 
^1000  marks);  Medicine,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChildreB 
(1000  marks);  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Drugs  (1000  marks).  (The  examination  in  Medicine  and  Surgerj  will 
be  in  part  practical,  and*  will  include  operations  on  the  dead  body,  the 
application  of  Surreal  Apparatus,  and  the  examination  of  Medical  and  Sorgi^ 
patients  at  the  bedside.  The  examination  in  Chemistry  will  be  limited  to  the 
elements  of  the  Science,  and  to  its  application  to  Medicine,  Pharmacr,  and 
Practical  Hygiene;  and  the  examination  in  Materia  Medica  will  inclade  s 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  actions  and  therapeutical  uses  of  Drugs. 
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No  candidate  shall  be  considered  eligible  who  shall  not  haTe  obtained  at 
least  (me-ihird  of  the  maximum  marks  in  each  of  the  above  compulBory  stibjecU, 

5.  Candidates  may  be  examined  in  the  following  voluntary  subjects,  for 
which  the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  will  be : — ^French  and 
German  (ibO  each),  300  marks ;  Biology,  Physics,  and  Physical  Gkographv 
(100  each),  300  marks.  A  number  less  than  one-third  of  the  marks  obtainable 
in  each  of  these  voluntary  tubmta  will  not  be  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of 
the  candidate  who  has  qualified  in  the  compuhory  gtJtbjecU. 

The  knowledge  of  modem  languages  being  considered  of  great  importance, 
all  intending  competitors  are  urged  to  qualify  in  IVench  and  German. 
The  Natural  Sciences  will  include  Biology,  Physics,  and  Physical  Geography^ 

6.  The  appointments  announced  for  competition  will  be  filled  up  from  the  list 
of  qualified  candidates  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  as  finally  determined  by 
the  total  number  of  marks  each  has  obtained  in  both  the  compulsory  and 
voluntary  subjects. 

7.  Successful  candidates,  immediately  after  passing  the  examination,  will 
receive  Commissions  as  Surseons  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  will  undergo  a  course 
of  practical  instruction  in  mval  Hjrdene,  etc,  at  Haslar  Hospitid. 

8.  A  fee  of  £1  will  have  to  be  paid  by  each  candidate  to  entitle  him  to  take 
part  in  the  competition. 

The  full  and  half-pay  per  day  of  Naval  Medical  Officers  is  in  accordance  with 
the  following  scale: — ^Full-Pay:  Surgeon— On  entry,  lis.  6d. ;  after  4  years* 
full-pay  service,  13s.  6d. ;  after  8  ditto,  15a.  6d.  Staff  Surgeon — On  promotion, 
£1,  is. ;  after  4  years*  full-pay  service  in  rank,  £1,  4s.  Fleet  Surgeon — On 
promotion,  £l,  fs. ;  after  4  years*  full-pay  service  in  rank,  £1,  10s. ;  after  8 
ditto,  £1,  13s.  Deputy  Inspector  General,  £2,  2s.  Inspector  General, 
£2,  15s.  On  first  appointment  to  the  service,  medical  officers  will  receive 
full  pay  from  date  of  appointment,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Art. 
1 255,  clause  2,  of  the  Queeirs  Regulations,  1879.  Half-Pay  :  Surgeon— Under 
2  years*  full-pay  service,  6s. ;  after  2  jears*  full-pay  service,  7s. ;  after  4 
.  ditto,  88. ;  after  6  ditto,  98. ;  after  8  ditto,  lOs.  ;  after  10  ditto,  lis. ;  Staff 
^nrgeon — On  promotion,  12s. ;  after  two  years'  full-pay  service  in  rank, 
13s. ;  after  4  ditto,  14s. ;  after  6  ditto,  15s.  Fleet  Surgeon— On  promotion, 
17s.;  after  two  years*  full-pay  service  in  rank,  18s.;  after  4  ditto,  19s.; 
after  6  ditto,  £1.  Deputy  inspector  General — On  promotion,  £1,  5b.; 
after  2  years*  full-pay  service  in  rank,  £1,  7s. ;  after  4  ditto,  £1,  9s. 
Inspector  General,  £1,  18s. 


PERISCOPE. 

MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  William  Craio,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Sui^ons^ 

Hall,  etc,  etc 

Treatment  of  Cholera. — Volovsky  (Vratch,  No.  31,  1892,  p. 
770)  says  the  following  method  gave  excellent  results  in  his  hanos 
during  a  .severe  epidemic  in  1872.  Immediately  after  admission 
the  patient  .is  placed  in  a  bath  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  (not  under 
SC  £.)>  ^^^  ^^  icebag  applied  to  his  head.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  is  given  a  scruple  of  calomel  and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  with 
some  wine  or  brandy.  In  about  half  an  hour,  or  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  complain  of  giddiness,  he  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  put  to 
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bed,  and  rubbed  dry,  after  which  a  large  sinapism  is  applied  to  the 
whole  abdomen,  sides,  and  low^r  half  of  the  chest,  and  kept  on 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Mild  cases  recovered  most  quickly, 
but  even  many  of  those  admitted  in  the  algid  stage  were  dis- 
charged well  in  forty-eight  hours. — ^A.  D.  Pavlovsky  of  Kieff 
(Kievskote  Shvo,  August  4, 1892)  suggests  the  following  plan  for 
eliminating  the  cholera  bacilli  and  their  toxins  in  the  early  stage : 
A  purgative  dose  of  calomel  with  naphthalin  should  be  given  at 
once,  and  half  an  hour  later  hot  weak  tea,  with  rum  or  brandy.  If 
the  patient's  general  strength  and  the  action  of  the  heart  are  still 
good,  the  subsequent  treatment  should  consist  in  the  administration 
of  small  doses  of  calomel  with  naphthalin  and  hot  tea,  with 
claret,  brandy,  etc.  If  cramps  are  complained  of,  hot  packs  and 
baths  should  be  used,  and  the  tinctures  of  valerian  and  convallaria 
given  in  doses  of  thirty  drops  hourly.  If  there  be  profuse  diarrhoea 
and  tendency  to  cardiac  failure,  hypodermic  injections  of  a  0*7  per 
cent  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  with  carbonate  of  soda  must 
be  resorted  to  as  early  as  possible.  Opium  should  be  avoided. — 
A.  G.  Rosenoel  {Vratch,  No.  31, 1892,  p.  770)  has  studied  the  action 
of  the  following  substances  on  the  cholera  microbe  in  pure  cultiva- 
tion :  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  aniline  water,  iodine,  carbolic  acid, 
iodoform,  resorcin,  boracic  acid,  alum,  salicylic  acid,  and  thymol. 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that, — (1),  all  these  drugs  except 
thymol  kill  the  microbes  only  when  used  in  very  strong  solutions  ; 
(2),  in  order  to  destroy  the  microbes  in  a  cholera  patient's  intestines 
the  drugs  should  be  introduced  in  quantities  which  would  poison 
the  microbe  as  well ;  (3),  thymol,  however,  kills  the  bacteria  in  five 
minutes,  even  when  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000  ;  (4),  there- 
fore, to  disinfect  the  intestinal  tract  in  a  cholera  case,  it  would  be 
sujfficient  to  inject  into  the  patient's  bowels  not  more  th£in  4 
grammes  of  thymol  dissolved  in  4000  grammes  of  water — a  qiian- 
tity  which  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  safe.  Only  five  minil^tes' 
contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  intestinal  contents  and  walls  is  nei 
sary  for  all  purposes. — V.  A.  Manasse'in  says  (  Vratch,  No.  32,  18^2, 
p.  811)  that  he  has  received  a  telegram  from  I.  I.  Lveboniidroff  a] 
Tionet,  stating  that  salol  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid  seem  to  act 
excellently  well  in  cholera. — British  Medical  Journal,  10th  Sep- 
tember 1892. 

Salol  in  Diabrhosa. — ^Dr  M.  H.  Fussell  (in  the  Therapeutic 
Gazette  for  August  1892)  says: — "It  has  been  my  practice  in 
diarrhoea  to  administer  salol  in  5-grain  doses,  combined  with  10 
grains  of  bismuth  and  2  drachms  of  chalk  mixture.  Children  over 
one  year  of  age  are  given  3-grain  doses  of  salol.  If  the  attack  is 
severe,  directions  are  given  to  take  the  same  dose  every  hour  until 
the  diarrhoea  is  checked."  He  concludes  as  follows : — "  (1.)  Diar- 
rhoea due  to  dietetic  errors,  and  that  which  is  common  in  adults 
and  infants  in  summer,  is  well  controlled  by  the  administration  of 
salol  and  bismuth  or  chalk.    (2.)  Opium  is  rarely  necessary  where 
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salol  is  used.  (3.)  Salol  controls  the  abdominal  pain  equally  as 
well  as  opium.  (4.)  It  is  perfectly  safe,  having  no  bad  after- 
effects.  (5.)  It  is  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  diar- 
rhoea of  children.  (6.)  It  is  of  no  value  in  dysentery.  (7.)  It 
constantly  corrects  the  foetor  of  the  stools. 

Trional  and  Tetronal. — ^A.  Eamoni  {Rif.  Med.,  July  7,  1892) 
has  tried  trional  and  tetronal  in  fifty-one  insane  men  in  the  Koman 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  in  some  female  patients  in  the  S.  Giovanni 
Hospital.  The  following  are  his  conclusions : — (1.)  The  two  new 
Iiypnotics  are  superior  to  sulphonal  and  chloral  (2.)  The  patient 
awakes  more  easily,  and  there  are  no  unpleasant  after-effects,  such 
as  nausea,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.  (3.)  The  action  of  the 
drugs  is  rapid  (thirty  to  sixty  minutes).  (4.)  Trional  is  superior 
to  tetronal,  the  sleep  induced  by  the  former  bein^  sounder  and 
more  lasting.  (5.)  The  sleep  (after  either  of  the  drugs)  lasts  on 
the  average  six  to  eight  hours,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  dreams. — 
British  Medical  Journal,  27th  August  1892. 

Cerebral  Action  of  some  Medicaments. — ^Ercepelin  (Rif.  Med.^ 
11th  July  1892)  says  that  a  given  drug  has  a  different  action  on 
sensory  and  motor  functions.  Thus — (1.)  Alcohol  in  small  doses 
impairs  the  sensory  functions  and  excites  the  motor  ones ;  in  large 
doses  it  first  aids  the  motor  processes,  then  abolishes  them.  (2.) 
Paraldehyde  causes  difficulty  of  the  sensory  functions  and  aids  the 
motor  processes,  then  rapid  paralysis  of  these  last  (3.)  Chloral 
impairs  both  sensory  and  motor  functions.  (4)  Ether  rapidly 
paralyses  sensory  processes  and  excites  motor ;  in  large  doses  it 
increases  the  sensory  paralysis,  and  eventually  abolishes  motion. 
(5.)  Chloroform  has  a  similar  but  more  rapid  action.  (6.)  Amyl 
nitrite  causes  excitement  of  the  motor  functions,  slight  paresis  of 
the  sensory  processes.  (7.)  Tea  greatly  facilitates  sensory  pro- 
cesses, after  a  time  depressing  them,  but  has  little  effect  on  the 
motor  functions.  (8.)  Morphine  causes  at  first  enormous  excitation 
of  sensory  functions,  but  subsequent  rapid  depression ;  it  causes 
marked  and  persistent  paralysis  of  motor  functions.  —  British 
Medical  Journal^  27th  August  1892. 


SURGICAL  PERISCOPE. 

By  Kenneth  M.  Douglas,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.  EdiiL 

On  the  Extirpation  op  Aneurisms.— Dr  Ktlbler  (Tubingen) 
contributes  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject^  with  three  illustrative 
cases  in  which  Prof.  Bruiis  practised  the  ooeration,  and  a  risvmt  of 
37  cases  published  by  various  surgeons.  Of  the  40  cases  collected 
by  Dr  Kiibler,  28  are  arterial  and  12  arterio- venous  aneurisms ; 
1 1  are  of  spontaneous  origin ;  29  resulted  from  traumatism.  As  to 
the  site  of  the  tumour,  5  are  of  the  femoral,  9  popliteal,  8  brachial, 
4  ulnar,  and  the  rest  of  other  vessels.    As  the  result  of  treatment 
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by  extirpation,  care  was  obtained  in  39  cases ;  only  in  2  was  there 
any  considerable  sapparation.  In  no  instance  was  there  any 
threatening  of  hsBmorrhage  after  the  operation,  and  as  regards  the 
risk  of  gangrene  of  the  limb,  Ktlbler  notes  that  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  the  rapid  restoration  of  the  circulation  was  most  marked,  this 
point  being  of  peculiar  interest  in  a  case  reported  by  Wahl,  where, 
after  extirpation  of  a  femoral  arterio-venous  aneurism,  the  pre- 
exUting  oedema  of  the  leg  rapidly  disappeared,  and  large  ulcers  very 
soon  healed.  KUbler  combats  the  notion  that  injury  to  the  vein 
during  the  operation  necessarily  increases  the  risk  of  gangrene. 
Of  21  cases  in  which  the  vein  was  interfered  with  either  by  ligature 
or  resection,  only  1  suffered  from  gangrene,  and  that  only  to  a 
limited  extent  This  patient  was  the  only  one  of  the  40  to  suffer 
in  this  way.  Kiibler  places  the  death-rate  in  these  cases  at  2  per 
cent.,  while  Delbet,  in  1882,  placed  it  at  11  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  18'75  per  cent,  after  ligature.  He  concludes  that  a  patient 
treated  by  tnis  method  is  saved  from  a  series  of  dangers  which  are 
Hssociatea  with  the  operation  of  ligature  tor  aneurism:  from  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac,  so  frequent  after  ligature ; 
from  the  possible  contingency  of  rupture  of  the  sac  and  hemorrhage, 
following  on  these  inflammatory  cnanges.  The  nerve  disturbances 
— trophic,  sensory,  and  motor — improve  after  the  radical  treatment 
if  extirpation  has  been  adopted,  while  after  ligature  they  are  occa- 
sionally made  worse.  As  r^ards  the  curative  value  of  the  methods, 
Ktlbler  insists  that  with  all  its  concomitant  dangers  ligature  affords 
the  least  guarantee  for  permanent  cure ;  the  operation  of  Antyllus 
is  more  favourable,  but  healing  is  apt  to  be  delayed  by  suppuration 
of  the  sac ;  extirpation,  he  is  assured,  affords  the  best  results  as 
regards  healing  and  cure;  it  is  certainly  a  more  difficult  pro- 
cedure to  cany  out,  but  yet  should  be  preferred  in  all  '^  peripheral " 
aneurisms  in  which  the  question  of  operative  treatment  is  to  be 
considered.  ^BeUrage  a.  Elin.  Chirurg.^  ix.  Band,  1  Heft. 

H^MORRHAGB   IN  THE  COURSB  OF  HlP-DlS£A8fi — LlQATURB  OP 

External  Iliac. — ^Mr  Geo.  Heaton  reports  the  case  of  a  boy,  aeed 
13,  suffering  from  hip-disease  of  some  months'  duration,  in  which 
this  complication  supervened.  Excision  had  been  performed  seven 
months  previously  with  comparative  success — sinuses,  however, 
persisting.  '^  TuDerculin "  was  injected  regularly  during  two 
months,  without  producing  any  local  benefit.  Secondary  abscesses 
formed,  leaving  new  sinuses.  One  morning  blood  was  found  to  be 
oozing  from  a  sinus  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the  patient 
having  previonslv  been  straining  at  stool.  The  dressings  were 
saturated  with  blood,  the  tube  had  been  pushed  out,  and  blood 
welled  freely  from  the  sinus.  The  patient  complained  of  much  pain 
in  the  limb,  and  was  extremely  pallid.  The  sinuses  were  examined 
under  chloroform,  the  external  iliac  being  meantime  compressed : 
all  the  suppurating  tracks  were  distended  with  blood-clots;  the 
femoral  vessels  were  found  to  traverse  the  wall  of  the  inner  sinus. 
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forming  its  roof.     The  exact  point  whence  the  blood  came  could 
not  be  discovered,  and  it  was  decided  to  ligature  the  external  iliac 
as  the  patient's  state  was  critical     Abernethy's  method  was  fol- 
lowed.    Next   daj  the  swelling  and  oedema  of  the   limb   had 
diminished,  the  granulating  surfaces  were  pale,  and  did  not  bleed 
on  being  rubbed ;  two  days  later  they  were  more  vascular,  and  bled 
when  rubbed ;  there  was  still  no  pulse  in  the  tibials.     The  ligature 
wound  healed,  and  the  boy  was  aischarged  from  Hospital ;  but  one 
month  later  was  readmitted  in  such  a  state  that  amputation  at  the 
liip  was  resolved  on.    The  operation  was  done  by  Mr  Fumeaux» 
Jordan's  method,  and  the  enlarged  collateral  vessels  gave  some 
trouble.     The  patient  rallied  somewhat,  but  suddenly  "  fainted  " 
and  died  six  hours  after.     At  the  post-mortem  the  external  iliac 
was  found  to  be  filled  by  a  firm  clot  from  its  origin  to  the  deep 
epigastric.     The  bleeding  was  found  to  have  taken  place  from  an 
ulcerated  opening  into  the  internal  circumflex  artery,  which  was 
sealed  by  firm,  adherent  clot.     Mr  Heaton  remarks  that  the  sinus 
was  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessel,  and  that  the 
ulceration  into  the  wound  was  probably  produced  by  the  small 
drainage-tube  which  lay  in  the  sinus.     He  remarks  further,  that  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  anssmic  and  weakly 
state  of  the  patient  and  the  previous  uedema  of  the  limb,  gangrene 
never  threatened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  oedema  disappeared  for 
a  time. — Birminghxim  Medical  Review^  June  1892. 

'  Compound  Dislocation  op  the  Ankle. — Dr  Scudder  (Harvard 
Univ.)  having  examined  the  records  of  cases  reported  in  the  literature 
since  1878,  found  a  total  of  thirty-eight  cases  in  which  the  end- 
result  is  known.  Twenty-two  were  reduced  without  operation.  In 
eight  the  astragalus  was  removed.  In  six  a  partial  excision  was 
done.  In  two  a  complete  excision  was  done.  The  end-results  in 
these  cases  were,  as  to  usefulness  of  the  foot,  excellent  As  to  the 
mortality,  one  case  died  of  sepsis,  aged  64,  in  1883 ;  one  case  in 
1877  came  to  amputation.    The  age  of  the  oldest  was  64  years  ; 

'  of  the  youngest,  15  years.  Only  those  cases  were  taken  for  study 
in  which  the  end-results  were  known.  Dr  Scudder's  paper  contains 
the  report  of  a  case  of  the  injury ;  he  concludes  that  extreme  con- 
servatism should  characterize  the  treatment.  Dr  Abner  Post 
(Boston)  also  reports  two  cases  successfully  treated — one  by  partial 
removal  of  the  fractured  astragalus,  the  other  by  replacement  of  the 
bones  and  removal  of  small  fragments,  of  which  there  were  many. 

'  In  the  latter  case  the  articular  end  of  the  tibia  projected  through  a 
wound  over  the  outer  malleolus,  and  both  malleoli  were  broken  off. 
— Boston  Med.  Journal,  April  7, 1892. 

Rbsection  op  Posterior  Branches  op  First  Three  Cbrtical 

Nertes  por  Spasmodic  Wry-neck. — Dr  Chas.  Powers  renorts  this 

case.     The  patient  was  a  muscular  man  of  37  years ;  he  nad  from 

!•  boyhood  been  excessively  nervous,  as  his  father  ha'd  also  been  ;  the 
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spasmodic  condition  had  began  two  yeais  preyiously,  and  had  in- 
creased gradually  in  degree.  It  was^  after  examination,  believed 
that  the  posterior  rotators  were  the  muscles  affected,  and  resection 
of  the  nerves  supplying  these  was  therefore  recommended.  The 
procedure  adopted  was  in  the  main  that  advised  by  Mr  Keen,  ^  to 
f  of  an  inch  being  excised  from  each  nerve  after  they  had  been 
followed  well  back  to  the  spine.  A  transverse  skin  incision  was 
adopted,  the  patient  being  placed  upon  his  face.  The  operation 
occupied  two  hours,  and  on  recovery  from  anesthesia,  the  spasms 
«had  ceased ;  they  returned  in  slight  degree  ten  days  later,  when  all 
dressings  had  been  removed,  but  did  not  persist.  Owing  to  the  direc^ 
tioris  as  to  massage,  etc.,  being  neglected,  the  head  assumed  gradually 
a  position  of  contraction,  with  the  face  drawn  to  the  right.  The 
operation  was  done  in  Februarv  1891,  and  in  March  1892  the  de- 
formity from  contraction  had  largely  passed  away,  all  movements 
were  quite  free,  there  had  been  no  return  of  spasm,  and  the  patient 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  daily  work.  This  operation  is  the  third 
of  the  kind  recorded.  Mr  Keen's  case  showed  amelioration ;  the 
case  now  reported  showed  cessation  of  spasm,  .with  a  persistent 
tonic  wry-neck;  in  a  case  reported  by  Mr  Noble  Smith  (Brit, 
Med.  Journal,  1891,  i.  p.  752)  the  cure  seems  to  have  been  complete. 
Dr  Powers  thinks  that  the  last-named  surgeon  must  have  been 
careful  in  resectine  the  fourth  nerve,  and  in  cutting  out  all  fibres  to 
complexus  and  splenius,  and  would  in  another  case  be  inclined  to 
follow  this  procedure. — New  York  Med,  Journal,  March  5,  1892. 

Kesection  op  the  Livek  for  Tumour. — This  operation  is  re- 
ported by  Mr  Keen.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  31,  who 
sought  relief  on  account  of  pain  and  excessive  discomfort.  The 
diagnosis  was  made  of  ^^  probably  floating  and  diseased  right 
kidney ;"  but  on  operating,  and  drawing  the  tumour  out  of  the 
abdomen,  it  was  found  to  be  connected  with  the  liver,  involving  its 
extreme  ri^ht  border.  The  tumour  apparently  being  non-malignant, 
its  removal  was  determined  on.  At  first  the  attempt  was  made  to 
ligate  the  thick  border  of  attachment,  and  divide  the  pedicle,  if  it 
could  be  properly  called  such,  by  the  cautery.  The  growth  was 
found,  however,  to  extend  as  a  wedge  into  the  liver,  and  this  idea 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  removal  was  abandoned ;  it  was,  however, 
found  to  be  possible  to  strip  the  liver  substances  from  the  tumour 
with  the  thumb-nail  without  serious  hsemorrhage,  certain  points  of 
attachment  posteriorly  requiring  touching  with  the  thermo-cautery. 
The  liver  "  stump  "  resembled  that  of  an  amputation  roughly,  and 
the  edges  were  approximated  with  five  deep  sutures.  The  amount 
of  blood  lost  was  estimated  at  6-8  oz.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was 
flushed  with  hot  water,  a  glass  drainage-tube  was  inserted,  and  the 
wound  closed,  the  operation  lasting  one  hour.  Recovery  was  unin- 
terrupted, excepting  for  a  malarial  attack,  and  after  forty-two  days 
the  patient  went  home  quite  well.  The  tumour  proved  to  be  a  rare 
"  ^m  of  cystic  growth,  evidently  originating  from  the  bile-ducts, 
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and  most  probably  from  the  vasa  aberrantia  found  on  the  edge  of 
the  liver.  To  the  paper  is  appended  a  table  of  twenty  reported 
cases  of  removal  of  liver  tumours. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
April  28, 1892. 

Intestinal  Suture  bt  a  New  Method. — Rummer  has  been 
experimenting  upon  dogs  with  a  new  method  of  intestinal  suture. 
This  method  consists  in  dissecting  back  a  sleeve-like  circular  flap 
of  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  all  around  the  bowel,  for  about  one 
and  one-half  centimetres  (half  an  inch),  cutting  off  the  projecting 
raucous  and  submucous  coats  at  this  level,  sewing  the  edge  of  the 
latter  to  the  coiTcsponding  layers  of  the  other  loop  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  then  doubling  in  the  two  redundant  flaps  or  sleeves  of 
serous  and  muscular  tissue  so  that  their  serous  surfaces  are  brought 
broadly  in  contact,  and  securing  the  latter  with  one  or  more  series 
of  Lembert-Czemy  sutures.  In  this  way  serous  apposition  is  ob- 
tained without  rolling  in  the  entire  thickness  of  the  edge  of  the 
bowel  as  in  the  ordinarv  method,  and  the  projection  of  the  inverted 
edges  into  the  intestinal  lumen  and  consequent  danger  of  obstruc- 
tion is  avoided,  for  when  the  sero-muscular  flaps  are  folded  up 
against  each  other  they  stand  outside  around  the  tine  of  suture  like 
a  ruff,  instead  of  projecting  inside  of  the  bowel  like  a  diaphragm. — 
Archivf,  klin.  Chirurgie,  xlii.  584. 

KuPTURB  OP  Kidney  ;  Traumatic  Nephritis  ;  Cure. — Dr 
Alapy  (Buda-Festh)  reports  this  case.  The  patient,  aged  59,  pre- 
sented the  usual  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  kidney ;  three  hours 
after  the  accident  there  was  profuse  hsBmaturia.  On  the  second 
day  /there  was  anuria,  on  the  third  day  oligurea  and  symptoms  of 
peritoneal  inflammation,  which,  however,  did  not  last.  All  appa- 
rently went  welly  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  walk  about  his  room ;  the  urine  was  copious  in  amount  Sud- 
denly  there  appeared  albumen  in  the  unne,  and  'the  microscope 
showed  blood  corpuscles  (hssmaturia  having  previously  ceased  on 
the  tenth  day),  leucocytes,  and  abundant  uric  acid  crystals.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  hyaline  casts  were  found,  sometimes  coated  with  a 
few  epithelial  cells.  Dropsy  of  the  limbs  supervened  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  disappearing  again,  however,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  its  disappearance  coinciding  with  a  well-marked  diuresis. 
The  albuminuria  diminished,  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  the  eye- 
lids and  cheeks  became  dropsical  for  a  few  days.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  urine  was  normal,  save  for  a  trace  of  albumen  and 

Ehosphatin  deposit ;  after  a  year  no  albumen  was  to  be  detected, 
^r  Alapy  regards  as  of  especial  interest  in  the  case  these  two  points 
— first,  that  one  had  to  do  with  a  tubular  nephritis  of  traumatic 
origin  and  strikingly  benign  in  character ;  second,  that  the  signs  of 
the  nephritis  were  manifest  in  the  urine  eight  days  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dropsy. — Ann.  des  Malad.  des  Organes  Otrnto-Urinavres^ 
July  1892. 
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MEDICAL  NEWS. 

Chair  of  Surgery,  Glasgow  Univbrsity. — The  vacancy  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  caused  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Sir  George  H.  B.  Macleod,  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr  William  Macewen,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  St  Mungo's  College. 

New  Work  on  the  FcETUa — ^We  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd  have  in  the  pi-ess  the  first 
volume  of  a  large  work,  by  Dr  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  entitled  Diseases 
and  Deformities  of  the  Fcstus ;  an  Attempt  towards  a  System  of 
Ante-natal  Pathology, 

Messrs  Bukrouous,  Wellcome,  &  Co. — ^This  famous  London 
Drug  Firm  were  awarded  a  Medal  bv  the  Judges  of  the  recent 
Sanitary  Congress  at  Portsmouth  for  Medicine  Chests,  as  well  as  a 
Certificate  for  their  Kepler  Malt  Extract 
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It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pain  and  regret  that  we  record  the  ^eath, 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days,  of  Sir  George  Husband 
Macleod,  Begins  Professor  of  Surgeiy  in  the  University  of  Glaj 
Though  the  death  was  sudden,  and  came  as  a  surprise  and  si 
to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large,  it 
suspected  for  a  considerable  time  by  those  of  his  professii 
brethren  who  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  associating 
him  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  that  he  was  affected  by 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  continued 
discharge  his  duties  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  energy  till  the  28tH 
of  August,  when  he  was  seized  with  angina  pectoris,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  relief  afforded  by  the  means  employed,  ended 
fatally  on  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

Sir  George  was  born  at  Campsie  in  1828,  and  belonged  to  a 
remarkable  family,  being  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Norman  Macleod, 
of  St  Columba  Parish,  Glasgow,  and  brother  of  the  late  Dr  Norman 
Macleod  of  the  Barony  Parish,  and  also  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Donald 
Macleod,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Park  Church,  Glasgow. 
The  family  was  of  Celtic  extraction,  a  fact  which  accounted  for  the 
kindly  regard  and  warm  attachment  which  Sir  George  invariably 
manifested  towards  the  Highlanders.  After  completing  his  school 
education,  he  entered  as  a  student  in  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  obtained  considerable  distinction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy.  At  this  stage  of  his  career  his  health  gave 
%  but  after  a  winter's  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  returned    with 
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renewed  strength  and  began  the  study  of  Medicine.  At  this  time 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  which  for  some  years  pre- 
viously had  been  in  rather  a  languid  condition,  was  emerging  from 
its  lethargy  under  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  late  Prof.  Allen 
Thomson,  who  had  been  transferred,  two  years  previously,  from 
the  Chair  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  also 
of  the  late  Prof.  Lawrie,  who  had  a  short  time  previously  been 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery.  Inspired  by  them,  he  showed 
a  strong  predilection  for  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  was  zealous 
equally  in  the  dissecting-room  and  the  wards  of  the  Boyal  Infirmary, 
in  which,  though  he  never  held  the  post  of  House-Surgeon  or 
House-Physician,  he  occasionally  acted  in  the  absence  of  these 
officials.  He  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1863,  and  thereafter  proceeded 
to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  Operative  Surgery  and  to  the 
study  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  attending  at  the  s€mie 
time  the  cliniques  of  such  men  as  Yelpeau,  Nelaton,  Chassaignac, 
and  Boux,  of  whose  practice  and  instruction  he  afterwards  always 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admiration.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  was  induced  to  accompany  a  gentleman  on  a  yachting 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  coming  back  (the  Crimean 
war  having  broken  out  about  this  time)  he  was  engaged  to  go  to 
the  East  to  bring  home  a  distinguished  officer  who  had  been 
severely  wounded.  On  arriving  with  his  charge  in  London,  he 
met  in  consultation  Sir  William  Fergusson,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  James  Clark,  who  was  then  interesting  himself 
in  the  institution  of  civil  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Crimea.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir 
James  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  at  Smyrna.  It 
being  found,  however,  some  time  after  his  arrival  there,  that  the 
wounded  were  operated  on  chiefly  in  the  field,  he  volunteered  to 
the  front.  Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Sir 
George  then  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  embodied  his  observations 
in  a  book  on  the  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  was 
favourably  noticed  at  the  time.  As  circumstances  required  it,  he 
then  engaged  in  general  practice ;  but  having  the  ambition  ulti- 
mately to  devote  himself  entirely  to  Surgery,  he  took  rooms  in 
Cathedral  Street,  where  he  advertised  to  lecture  on  Systematic 
Surgery.  Having  no  hospital  connexion,  and  finding  that  the 
appointments  to  office  and  the  mode  of  clinical  instruction  were 
not  in  conformity  with  the  best  experience  of  the  day,  he  agitated 
by  pamphlet  and  otherwise  for  certain  reforms.  Though  some  of 
his  recommendations  were  not  such  as  he  himself  in  after  years 
would  have  approved  of,  the  controversy  in  the  end  did  good. 
Like  most  early  reformers,  however,  he  suffered  for  what  was  by 
some  considered  to  be  presumptuous  intermeddling,  by  being  kept 
from  office  in  the  Infirmary  for  several  years. 

At  last  his  opportunity  came.  Appointed  as  one  of  the  Surgeons 
of  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  he  applied  himself  with  remarkable  success 
to  clinical  work,  and  was  not  long  in  obtaining  a  large  following  as 
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a  teacher.  So  highly  was  he  thought  of  in  this  regard,  that 
Professor  Lawrie,  who  was  then  in  declining  health,  appointed  him 
to  conduct  his  dass  during  his  illness ;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit 
himself  on  that  occasion,  ^at  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  session 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial.  In  1860  Professor 
lawrie  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr  Lister.  Up  to  this 
time  the  men  occupied  in  the  teaching  of  Surgery  in  Glasgow  were 
at  the  same  time  engaged  in  general  practice,  only  one  of  Sir 
George^s  compeers,  who  afterwards  became  his  colleague  in  the 
University,  having  aimed  at  devoting  himself  to  surgical  work  alone. 
From  the  large  population  in  the  City  and  West  of  Scotland  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  room,  and,  indeed,  a  necessity,  for  more  than 
one  pure  surgeon.  Sir  George,  accordingly,  having  in  the  mean- 
time succeeded  Dr  Bobert  Hunter  in  the  Chair  of  Suigery  in 
Anderson's  University,  and  in  accordance  with  his  original 
determination,  gradually  dropped  certain  departments  of  general 
practice  and  applied  himself  with  increased  diligence  to  what  was 
to  be  the  main  work  of  his  Ufa  This  connexion  with  the 
Andersonian  University  proved  to  him  of  incalculable  value,  for 
when  in  1869,  on  the  removal  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University,  he 
entered  on  his  duties  with  a  mind  fully  matured  for  teaching,  and 
with  an  amount  of  practical  experience  tehich  rendered  him 
eminently  efficient  and  trustworthy)  both  in  the  classroom  and  at 
the  bedsida  Having  now  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he 
dropped  general  practice  altogether,  with  the  result  that  his 
services  were  more  and  more  sought  after  as  a  consultant  and 
operator.  But  though  his  success  in  this  i^espect  was  great,  and 
might  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  most  men,  the  work  which  he 
delighted  in  chiefly  was  that  connected  with  his  classes  in  the 
University  and  the  Western  Infirmary.  In  both  of  these 
institutions  he  had  a  large  following  of  students.  In  the 
University  more  particularly  they  flocked  to  him  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  find  accommodation  for  them  in  the  dass- 
room.  But  large  as  their  numbers  were,  he  knew  them  all 
individually  and  had  them  thoroughly  under  command  His 
interest  in  them  was  unceasing,  and  his  main  desire  was  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  enable  them  not  only  to 
pass  their  final  examinations  with  ci'edit,  but  to  become  efficient 
practitioners  in  whatever  sphere  of  energy  they  might  be  placed, 
with  that  object  in  view  he  considered  no  systematic  course 
adequate  which  did  not  embrace  or  was  not  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Operative  Surgery.  He  therefore  instituted 
classes  for  this  purpose,  and  in  these  as  a  teacher  he  was  as 
successful  as  in  the  systematic  course.  Nor  was  he  less  successful 
in  his  hospital  work.  As  an  operator  he  was  composed  and 
elegant  in  all  his  movements,  and  from  his  tall  figure  and  stretch 
of  arm  was  able  to  place  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable 
he  students  to  see  with  facility  the  successive  stages  of  the 
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operations.  In  the  after-treatment  of  his  cases  he  showed 
unremitting  and  anxious  care  and  attention,  and  his  manner  with 
the  patients  was  so  kindly,  encouraging,  and  sincere,  as  to  inspire 
them  with  the  belief  that  their  recovery  was  certain.  Nor  in  the 
midst  of  labours  so  engrossing  was  he  unmindful  of  the  claims  of 
medical  literature.  Mention  has  been  made  already  of  his  notes 
on  the  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War.  Besides  an  excellent  treatise 
on  the  Outlines  of  Surgical  Diagnoais,  which  is  unfortunately  now 
out  of  print,  he  contributed  many  articles  to  Cooper's  Surgical 
Dictionary  and  the  American  National  Encyclopa^xa  of  Surgery ^ 
as  well  as  numerous  papers  to  the  leading  medical  periodicals  of 
this  country. 

With  such  a  record  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  addition 
to  the  higher  qualifications  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
such  as  the  F.RC.S.E.  and  the  F.F.P.S.  Glasgow,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  Fellowship  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  and  as  late  as  last  spring  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  He  was,  besides,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris  and  of 
the  Academic  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  member  of  the  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  fUr  Chirurgie,  and  member  of  several  other  learned 
societies.  On  the  removal  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister  to  London  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen 
for  Scotland,  and  in  the  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  Crown 
representatives  in  the  General  Medical  Council,  having  been 
appointed  in  the  room  of  the  late  Dr  Fergus,  on  the  expiry  of 
whose  term  of  office  he  was  but  lately  again  appointed  for  a  further 
term. 

So  much  for  Sir  George  as  a  Surgeon.  As  a  man  he  was  most 
lovable.  Possessed  of  a  stately  but  gentle  courtesy,  he  had  the 
rare  faculty  of  attracting  and  winning  the  admiration  of  young 
and  of  old  alike.  His  consideration  for  others  was  marked  by 
a  toleration  of  difference  of  opinion  which  made  intercourse  with 
him  exceedingly  pleasant.  He  loved  to  keep  up  old  college  friend- 
ships, and  nothing  gave  him  more  delight  than  to  receive  and  to 
entertain  at  his  beautiful  villa  of  Fiunary,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gareloch,  old  fellow-students  and  those  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  early  days.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour  itself.  He 
detested  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  and  always  tried  to  inspire 
his  students  with  a  high  ideal  of  their  calling  and  a  horror  of 
everything  that  was  mean  and  base.  It  is  witliin  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  by  his  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
tact  he  was  the  means  of  saving  not  a  few  students  who  were 
making  shipwreck  of  their  lives  and  opportunities.  To  further 
their  progress  and  hear  of  their  success  was  to  him  more  than  a 
reward.  Hence  his  popularity  in  the  College,  where  on  state 
occasions  his  handsome  figure,  set  off  with  the  trencher  cap,  hood. 
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and  gown,  invariably  commanded  the  admiration  of  students  and 
of  strangers  alike.  On  all  accounts  his  loss  to  the  University  and 
its  medical  school  is  great.  His  place  jnay  no  doubt  be  filled  by 
as  accomplished  a  surgeon,  but  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find  one 
of  such  high  excellence  as  a  teacher. 
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ORIGINAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

L— THE  ERYTHEMATA. 

By  T.  M'Call  Anbibson.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 

UniTexsity  of  Glasgow. 

(ConHwuedfiromp.  305.) 

(g.)  Erythema  multiforme  (including  erythema  papulatum,  tuber- 
culatum, annulare,  CTratum,  mai^inatum,  and  iris;  also  herpes 
iris,  and  one  form  of  herpes  circinatus). 

This  eruption  is  a  constitutional,  and  therefore  a  sjrmmetrical  one : 
it  has  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  backs  of  the  hands,  fingers, 
and  forearms,  and  is  often  limited  to  these  parts,  but  frequently 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  front  of  the  leg  are  also  invaded :  in 
more  severe  cases  the  thighs  and  upper  arms,  and  even  the  trunk 
and  face  are  implicated.  But,  wherever  else  it  may  appear,  the 
first-named  localities  are  pretty  sure  to  suffer. 

The  eruption,  as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  forms  which  it  may  assume.  It  commences  as  erythematous 
blotches,  or  as  papules  (erythema  papulatum),  or  tubercles 
(erythema  tuberculatum)  varying  in  size  from  a  lentil  to  a  bean. 
At  first  they  may  be  rosy  red,  but  soon  they  become  violaceous  or 
livid  in  tint,  and  for  the  first  day  or  two  the  surrounding  skin 
may  be  congested  and  reddened.  In  slight  cases  this  is  all  that 
is  observed,  and  the  eruption  may  disappear  within  a  week, 
leaving  a  little  transitory  pigmentary  staining. 

But,  in  typical  cases,  the  papules  or  tubercles  begin  to  flatten 
out,  and  to  spread  circumferentially,  while  healing  in  the  centre, 
so  that  rings  of  eruption  are  left  enclosing  slightly  pigmented  skin 
(erythema  annulare).  Sometimes  a  new  ring  develops  around  the 
first,  or  a  new  papule  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  constituting 
the  so-called  erythema  iris.  Occasionally  the  rings  are  the  seat 
of  vesicles,  constituting  one  variety  of  herpes  circinatus,  or  herpes 
iris,  and  now  and  then  bullsB  make  their  appearance  (erythema 
bullosum).  If  the  eiythematous  rings  continue  to  increase,  neigh- 
bouring ones  coalesce,  and  thus  wavy  lines,  composed  of  segments 
of  circles  of  the  original  rings,  are  left  (erythema  gyratum — 
erythema  marginatum).  Sooner  or  later  these  wavy  lines,  getting 
thinner  and  thinner,  disappear,  leaving  for  a  time  some  pig- 
mentary staining  which  marks  the  seat  of  the  previous  eruption. 
,   SDiir.  mn.  joubs.  zxzvm. — 5.  3  s 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  erythema 
papulatum  or  tuberculatum,  and  the  last,  erythema  gyratum  or 
marginatum  ;  and  the  name  given  to  the  disease'  is  apt  to  depend 
upon  the  stage  at  which  it  is  seen.  But,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Hebra,  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  these  varieties  of  form  as 
if  they  were  separate  diseases,  seeing  that  they  are  but  stages  of 
one  affection,  to  which  he  very  appropriately  gave  the  name  of 
erythema  multiforme.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  the  bucco- pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  are  implicated, 
being  the  seat  of  red  patches,  the  epithelium  covering  which 
becomes  grayish  and  detached,  leaving  painful  and  abraided  sur- 
faces. 

When  the  eruption  comes  out  rapidly  and  extensively  there 
may  be  slight  fever  at  the  outset,  and  even  transitory  pains  in  the 
joints,  which  are  supposed  by  many  to  indicate  an  .alliance  with 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  although  such  a  connexion  is  not  so 
obvious  as  in  erythema  nodosum  about  to  be  described.  The 
eruption  is  not  the  seat  of  much  discomfort,  though  sUght  burning 
and  a  feeling  of  tension  may  be  present  in  the  acute  stage,  and 
slight  itching,  with  transitory  desquamation,  in  the  chronic.  Occa- 
sionally the  eruption  is  complicated  with  oedema,  especially  at  parts 
where  there  is  much  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  exceptionally  there  is 
actual  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  skin.  The  duration 
of  the  affection  is  usually  from  one  to  four  weeks,  but  it  may  be 
much  prolonged  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  successive  crops  of 
eruption. 

It  is  generally  met  with  in  young  adults,  in  males  more  fre- 
quently than  in  females,  and  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  appear  in 
spring  and  autumn,  especially  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  October,  and  November.  It  is  a  recurrent  affection,  and  is 
very  apt  to  reappear  during  the  same  month  each  year.  Although 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  rheumatic 
diathesis,  it  is  quite  certain  that  functional  derangement  of  in- 
ternal organs,  and  especially  disorder  of  the  digestion,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  vrith  its  appearance.  We  have,  further,  the  authority 
of  Hebra  for  stating  that  during  cholera  epidemics  at  Vienna, 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  patients,  as  convalescence  approaehed, 
were  attacked  with  erythema  multiforme — the  eruption,  however, 
generally  remaining  limited  to  the  first  stage,  that  of  erythema 
papulatum.    This  is  the  so-called  roseola  cholerica. 

If  the  salient  features  of  erythema  multiforme  are  kept  in  view, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  it  for  any  other  affection. 

(A.)  Erythema  nodosum  (Dermatitis  contusiformis). — This  erup- 
tion has  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  front  of  the  legs,  and, 
next  to  this,  the  arms,  although  it  may  be  seated  upon  any  part. 
It  appears  in  the  shape  of  oval  or  rounded  tumours,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  whose  long  diameters  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Uinb.    They  are  not  much 
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elevated,  and  feel  as  if  deeply  seated.  At  first  they  are  firm  to 
the  touch,  painful  upon  pressure,  and  of  a  rosy  tint,  the  colour 
disappearing  upon  pressure ;  in  a  later  stage  they  are  soft  and  less 
sensitive,  redness  gives  place  to  lividity,  and,  finally,  a  yellow 
tinge  is  imparted  to  them,  which  does  not  disappear  on  pressure. 
Occasionally,  when  the  inflammatory  action  runs  high,  the  tumours 
become  hsemorrhagic.  The  number  of  tumours  varies  a  good  deal, 
but  generally  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  appear  on  one  limb  at 
a  time.  The  duration  of  the  eruption  is  usually  from  two  to  four 
^eeks,  but  it  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  successive  crops;  and,  in  that  case,  the  new  swellings  never 
occupy  the  sites  of  the  old  ones.  It  is  specially  apt  to  occur  in 
young  persons  under  30  years  of  age,  and  females  are  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  males.  The  disease  sets  in  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, often  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  joints,  which  recur  with 
each  successive  crop,  and  sometimes  it  makes  its  appearance 
during  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  seems  to  imply  a  close 
connexion  with  the  rheumatic  diathesis.  like  erythema  multi- 
forme, the  eruption  has  a  tendency  to  appear  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  it  may  be  an  annual  visitor. 

Hebra  was  of  opinion  that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  is  con- 
nected with  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  seeing  that  the  little 
tumours  are  arranged  along  their  course,  thus  exhibiting  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  of  angioleucitis.  But  in  the  latter  the 
tumours  tend  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  while  those  of  erythema 
nodosum  never  do,  altliough  Hardy  states  that,  in  scrofulous 
patients,  he  has  seen  the  tumours  on  the  legs  d^enerate  into 
rounded  ulcers  with  perpendicular  edges  and  unhealthy  bases,  like 
syphilitic  sores.  Hebra's  hypothesis,  moreover,  has  never  been 
verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  so  that  his  view  must  be 
taken  with  a  reservation.  Bohn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion 
that  embolism  of  some  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  skin  is  at  the 
root  of  the  mischief, — the  little  tumours,  in  fact,  constituting 
inflammatory  infarctions.  The  only  diseases  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  erythema  nodosum  are  urticaria  nodosa  and  angioleucitia 


Erythema  nodo8wm. 

1.  Pains  in  joints  common,  and  occa- 

sionally associated  with  rheumatic 
fever. 

2.  Seats  of  predilection— -the  legs,  and, 

next  to  this,  the  arms. 

3.  Colour  fiiBt  red,  then  violet,  finally 

yellow. 

4.  Eruption  painful,  or  at  least  tender 

on   pressure   in   the   advancing 
stage. 

5.  Duration  of  each  crop  of  eruptions, 

seven  to  ten  days. 


Urticaria  nodota. 
i.  No  joint  affection. 

2.  No  special  seat  of  predilection. 

3.  Colour  red  throughout,  but  centres 

of  patches  pale. 

4.  Eruption  very  itchy,  and  never 

painful  unless  as  Uie  result  of 
scratching. 

5.  Duration,  two  or  three  days. 
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Erythema  nodoium, 

1.  Emption  symmetricaL 

2.  Often   associated  with   rheumatic 

pains,  and  even  sometimes  with 
rheumatic  fever. 

3.  No  appearance  of  any  connexion 

between  the  individual  tumours. 

4.  Suppuration  rarely,  if  ever. 


AngioleueUis, 

1.  Un^rmmetrical,    only    one    limb 

bems  involved. 

2.  UsuaUy  the  result  of   a  wound, 

abrasion,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  red  line,  connecting  the  swell- 

ingSy  runs  up  the  limb,  sometimes 
having  a  conl-like  feeling. 

4.  Suppuration  usuaL 


{k.)  Erythema  lasvt  is  the  term  applied  to  cases  in  which  dropsy 
precedes  and  induces  erythema,  owing  to  the  lowered  vitality 
usually  accompanying  such  a  condition,  and  to  the  stagnation  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered  upon  the  legs 
below  the  knees,  because  they  are  most  commonly  the  seats  of 
dropsy,  and  on  account  of  their  dependent  position.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  erythema  to  pass  on  to  eczema,  and  in  some  instances 
mortification  sets  in.  But,  while  dropsy  may  give  rise  to  erythema, 
erythema,  on  the  other  hand,  may  cause  oedema,  if  the  inflamma- 
tory action  is  high,  especially  if  there  is  much  loose  cellular  tissue 
at  the  part  affected, — a  condition  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
E.  oDdematosum. 

(/.)  Erythema  parcUrimma  (incipient  bed-sore). — This  constitutes 
the  first  stage  of  bed-sores,  and  arises,  as  is  well  known,  from  the 
pressure  to  which  certain  parts — as  the  sacrum  and  trochanters — 
are  subjected  from  long  confinement  to  bed.  It  is  further  favoured 
by  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  system,  associated  with  chronic  and 
exhausting  diseases,  and,  above  all,  by  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  whereby  the  afiected  parts  are  in  great  measure  cut  off  from 
the  trophic  influence  of  the  nerve  centres.  It  is  very  apt»  if 
neglected,  to  terminate  in  gangrene.  The  characters  of  R  para- 
trimma  do  not  differ  from  those  of  E.  simplex,  but,  owing  to  its 
situation  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  arises,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

(m.)  ErytlUma  pernio  (Chilblain). — This  form  of  erythema 
should  be  kept  apart  from  that  due  to  genuine  frost-bite  (con- 
gelatio),  although  they  are  closely  allied  pathologically.  It  is 
oftenest  met  with  in  anaemic  persons,  and  in  the  subjects  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament,  and  in  children  and  old  people,  rather 
than  in  healthy,  vigorous  adults.  It  is  specially  apt  to  occur  in 
cold  weather,  and  at  parts  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
heart  (fingers,  toes,  ears,  nose,  and  cheeks),  owing  to  the  circulation 
at  these  parts  being  languid.  At  the  very  outset  the  capillary 
bloodvessels  are  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and  the  affected  parts 
are  pale  and  numb.  But  this  is  soon  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  with  consequent  dilatation  of  the  capillaries, 
and  the  parts  become  painful,  swelled,  and  dusky  red  or  livid. 
As  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammatory  action  subsides,  there  is 
nore  or  less  itching  and  desquamation.     In  bad  cases,  and  when 
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neglected,  the  erythema  may  pass  on  to  vesication  and  ulceration^ 
or  even  to  gangrene,  although  this  is  exceptional. 

Chilblain  affecti]]^  the  nose  and  cheeks  may  be  mistaken  for 
acne  rosacea,  but  the  latter  is  not  met  with  on  any  other  part  than 
the  face ;  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  middle  life ;  there  is  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin  preceding  and  accom- 
panying the  inflammation ;  the  surface  is  not  so  livid,  and  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  less  shiny  and  swollen. 

Chilblain  afiecting  the  hands  may  readily  be  mistaken  for 
lupus  erythematodes  of  these  parts — indeed,  the  two  conditions  are 
closely  allied.  But  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  the  latter  on  the 
hands,  and  on  no  other  part  Generally  the  eruption  will  be 
found  also  in  its  accustomed  sites,  viz.,  nose,  cheeks,  lobes  of  ears, 
and  head,  when  the  typical  characters  of  lupus  erythematodes  are 
usually  to  be  distinguished.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  lupus  erythema- 
todes is  accompanied  by  other  manifestations  of  the  strumous 
diathesis. 

Treatment. — ^With  regard  to  erythema  simplex  and  its  varieties, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  eczema,  and  is 
indeed  a  veritable  eczema  arrested  in  its  first  stage.  Its  parentage 
is  the  same,  and  its  treatment  must  therefore  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  as  we  would  treat  eczema  itself.  But,  as  erythema 
represents  a  lower  grade  of  inflammatory  action,  it  is  obvious  that, 
as  a  rule,  only  the  simpler  and  milder  measures  applicable  to 
eczema  are  required  for  its  eradication. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  erythema  capitis  the  best 
i-esults  are  often  obtained,  in  addition  to  constitutional  measures, 
from  the  application  of  a  lotion  of  liquor  carbonis  detergens 
(Sj.  in  ^vj.  of  distilled  water),  followed  by  an  ointment  containing 
3SS.  to  3j.  of  sulphur  to  the  ounce,  or  from  one  composed  of — 

^  Lanolini  anhydrici, 

Cerati  Galeni,  ia  Jss. 

Besorcin, 

Ichthyol, 

Acidi  saUcylici,  aa  3  %.. 

M. 

In  the  treatment  of  erythema  faciei  we  must  guard  against 
exposure  to  a  hot  sun  or  to  cold  winds,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
smear  the  surface  before  going  out  with  a  little  of  Pick's  or 
Frovan's  paste.^  The  face  should  be  washed  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  then  with  tepid  rain  water  and  a  superfatted  soap  such  as 
Vinolia. 

1  Bt  TragacanthiB, 

Qlycerini  (PnceX      U    iv. 
Boiacifl,  38B. 

Aqius  destillatsB,  q.  8. 

Fiat  pasta. 
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Erythema  intertrigo  is  very  easily  dealt  with  if  the  general 
health  is  satisfactory.  The  parts  may  be  washed  with  a  solation 
of  permanganate  of  potash  (gr.  x.  to  the  ^'.  of  distilled  water),  dried 
with  a  soft  rag,  and  an  absorbent  powder  applied.^  Between  times 
the  opposed  surfaces  may  be  kept  separate  by  means  of  small 
pieces  of  lint  The  application  of  Unna's  zinc  or  lead  plaster,  or 
his  zinc  ichthyol  gelatine,  is  also  very  effective. 

In  Erythema  strophulus  we  must  mainly  rely  upon  constitutional 
treatment  The  general  health  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
all  sources  of  irritation — teething,  worms,  constipation,  indigestion, 
and  errors  of  diet — removed.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  use  of 
a  mild  current  of  electricity  to  the  spine,  or  small  doses  of  anti- 
pyrine  at  night,  may  be  tried  if  necessary.  For  the  relief  of  the 
excessive  itching  the  antipruritic  lotions  and  ointments  applicable 
to  eczema  may  be  used,  but,  as  the  eruption  generally  occurs  in 
infants,  the  milder  of  these  remedies  should  be  preferred. 

Erythema  punctatum. — Such  cases  must  be  treated  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  a  mild  febrile  attack,  any 
ascertained  disorder  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  being  rectified. 
As  a  local  application  gentle  inunction,  night  and  morning,  with  warm 
camphorated  oil,  may  be  of  use,  or  some  emollient  ointment 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  generally  a  mild  affection 
wiiich  runs  a  short  and  definite  course,  the  inexpediency  of  very 
active  treatment  is  apparent 

Roseola  is  a  very  mild  affection  which  usually  passes  off  speedily 
even  without  treatment  Attention  to  the  general  health,  and 
especially  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  rectification 
of  any  derangement  which  may  be  present,  usually  suflBces,  cmd 
local  treatment  is  seldom  required. 

Erythema  circumscriptum. — ^We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  simple 
erythematous  inflammation  consequent  upon  seborrhosa,  so  that, 
apart  from  careful  attention  to  the  general  health,  we  must  treat 
the  disease  on  the  same  principle  as  we  would  deal  with  a 
seborrhoea.  An  immense  variety  of  local  applications  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  but  it  will  be  sufiicient  in  this  place  to 
mention  two  or  three.  The  patient's  underclothing  must  be 
renewed  frequently,  and  he  should  be  specially  warned  against 
wearing  the  same  flannels  day  and  night  continuously,  as  is  so 
generally  done  in  these  cases.  The  body  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  warm,  soft  water  and  soap  (e,g.  Eichhoff's  "  resorcin- 
salicylic  soap,"  or  Hebra's  "spiritus  saponis  alkalinus")  once  a 
day,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a  rough  towel.  A  soothing  ointment 
may  then  be  well  rubbed  into  the  parts,  the  composition  of  which 
is  indifferent    When  the  scales  are  quite  gone,  a  lotion  of  carbolic 

^  Bf  Pulv.  zinci  ozidi, 

„     lycopodii,        U  ^as. 
Acidi  salicylici,  3  %. 

M. 
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acid  (3ij.  glycerine,  5v.  rectified  spirit,  Jij.  distilled  water  to  Jyj.), 
or  of  liquor  earbonis  detergens  (Jj.  to  Jv.  of  distilled  water),  may 
be  applied  before  the  ointment,-or  ointments  containing  sulphur, 
resorcin^  ichthyol,  salicylic  acid,  or  tar  ^  may  be  employed.  Under 
such  treatment  the  eruption  rapidly  disappears,  but  if  the  remedies 
are  not  continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  the  general 
health  put  in  a  satisfactory  state,  relapses  are  very  apt  to  occur. 

Pttyrums  rosea. — A  disease  which,  like  this  one,  has  a  tendency 
towards  spontaneous  recovery,  does  not  require  very  active  treat- 
ment Any  derangement  of  the  general  health,  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  particular,  must  be  rectified  in  the  usual  way,  and  mild 
local  applications,  such  as  are  useful  in  erythema  simplex,  may  be 
employed.  Gibert  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  alkaline 
lotions  and  sulphur  baths ;  Yidal  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  after 
washing  with  tar  soap,  and  Badcliffe  Crocker  lauds  the  application 
of  calamine  lotion  with  the  addition  of  ten  minims  of  liquor 
earbonis  detergens  to  the  ounce. 

Erythema  mvUifoi^me  and  nodosum. — In  these  cases  irregularities 
of  diet  and  derangements  of  digestion  must  be  carefully  inquired 
for  and  corrected,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  and  especially  if 
the  eruption  occurs  in  the  subjects  of  the  rlieumatic  diathesis,  anti- 
rheumatic remedies — e.g.,  salicine  in  20-grain  doses  every  two 
hours — may  be  tried.  In  chronic  relapsing  cases,  when  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  satisfactory,  arsenic  may  be  given. 
Local  applications  may  be  resorted  to  in  some  cases,  such  as  water 
dressings,  or  lotions  containing  Goulard's  extract,  or  carbolic  acid, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  tablespoonful  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
glycerine  and  10  ounces  of  distilled  water.  In  erythema  nodosum 
the  recumbent  posture  is  generally  necessary,  and  the  limbs  may 
be  raised  upon  pillows.  In  many  instances  treatment  seems  to  be 
of  little  avail,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  is  a  common  result. 

In  erythema  lasve  the  primary  disease,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  oedema,  demands  our  immediate  attention.  The  recumbent 
posture  is  generally  indispensable,  and,  if  the  lower  extremities 
are  involved,  they  must  be  kept  elevated.  The  parts  may  be 
painted  with  zinc  ichthyol  gelatine  after  melting  it,  or  some  other 
soothing  application  may  be  used,  and  a  carefully  adjusted  bandage 
is  needful.  (Edema  secondary  to  erythematous  inflammation 
indicates  an  acute  process,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

In  Erythema  paratrimma  (commencing  bedsore)  we  must 
carefully  attend  to  the  condition  of  which  this  inflammation  is  a 
complication,  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  improve  the 
general  health.      The   exciting  cause   being  the  long-continued 

^  Bf  Snlphuris,                      3J.  Or,    9  Resorcin, 

Lanolini  sjihydrici,  Ichthyol, 

Cerati  Galeni,          fta    iij.  Acidi  salicylici,       aa  2  %. 

Glycerini  (Price),      v\  xl.  Unguenti  petrolei,         ^. 
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pressure  of  prominent  parts  upon  the  bed,  we  must  necessarily 
try  to  obviate  this  by  keeping  the  patient  off  the  affected  i>art,  or 
by  the  use  of  an  air  cushion,  the  aperture  of  which  corresponds 
with  the  inflamed  skin,  or  by  placing  him  upon  a  water-bed,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  not  concentrated  upon  any  one  part 
As  local  applications,  frequent  washings  with  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine  are  to  be  recommended,  or  the  application  of  glyceiine  of 
tannin,  or  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  castor  oil,  or  white  of  ^g  beat 
up  with  rectified  spirit^  or  a  drachm  of  sheet  guttapercha  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  chloroform  (Murchison).  If  the  skin  becomes 
abraided,  the  parts  may  be  painted  daUy  with  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  (gr.  x.  to  the  ^.}>  ^^^  ^^^^  covered  with  zinc  ichthyol 
gelatine.  If  sloughing  occurs  charcoal  poultices  sprinkled  with 
powdered  cinchona  may  be  applied,  or,  as  recommended  by 
Dupuytren,  pledgets  of  lint,  soaked  in  lime  juice,  and  sprinkl^ 
with  a  mixture  of  powdered  cinchona  and  charcoal  After 
separation  of  the  sloughs  the  ulceration  may  be  treated  with 
stimulating  lotions,  such  as  Hey's  wash«  In  obstinate  cases  the 
continuous  warm  iMtth  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  Erythema  pernio  (Chilblain)  our  object  must  be  to  accelerate 
the  stagnant  circulation.  For  this  purpose  the  affected  parts  should 
be  warmly,  but  not  too  tightly,  clothed,  and  brisk  walking  exercise 
should  be  taken  if  the  state  of  the  feet  permits  of  it  If  cold  feet 
are  much  complained  of,  the  patient  may  be  recommended,  just 
before  stepping  into  bed,  to  plunge  them  into  cold  water  and  then 
rub  them  dry  with  a  rough  towel,  after  which  a  hot  bottle  may  be 
used.  A  great  variety  of  stimulants  has  been  employed,  such  as 
rubbing  the  affected  parts  with  snow,  camphorated  oil,  linimentum 
ammoniae,  or  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  white  of  egg, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  distilled  vinegar  (Erasmus  Wilson). 
Deveigie  advised  the  moistening  of  the  parts  with  spiritepf  wine 
and  then  setting  fire  to  it ;  while  others  apply  sinapisfns  from  time 
to  time.  Dr  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  has  found  unbroken  chilblains 
to  disappear  invariably  within  a  few  days  by  ''  dabbling  on  them 
a  good  lump  of  ordinary  made  mustard "  every  night  before  the 
fire,  and  rubbing  it  in  until  the  part  is  quite  dry  and  warm. 
These,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, are  all  recommended  with  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  stimulate 
the  circulation  of  the  part 

If,  however,  ulceration  has  occurred,  warmth,  elevation,  and 
rest  are  required,  and  friction  should  be  avoided.  The  ulcers 
must  be  treated,  according  to  their  nature,  on  the  principles  applic- 
able to  ulcers  in  general,  but,  if  sluggish,  a  favourite  remedy  is 
equal  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  resinous  ointment  In  all 
cases  the  general  health  requires  careful  attention;  tonics  are 
usually  indicated,  among  which  arsenic  and  quinine  must  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank ;  and  digitalis  may  be  tried  if  there  are  any  signs 
of  heart  failure. 
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II.— TRANSFUSION  OP  HUMAN  BLOOD  IN  THE  TREATMENT 

OP  PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA.» 

By  David  J.  Bbakenbidgb.  M.D.»  F.RC.P.Ed.,  Consulting  Physician,  Edin- 
buiffh  Royal  Infirmary  ;  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  EdinDUigh  School 
of  Medicine,  etc. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  do  not  intend  in  this  paper 
to  attempt  any  serious  discussion  as  to  the  pathology  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  nor  shall  I  spend  time  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  all 
the  cases  which  I  shall  bring  forward  were  incontestable  examples 
of  that  disease.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  following  five  cases — 
in  which  nine  transfusions  have  been  performed — were  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia. 

They  certainly  possessed  the  following  claims  to  be  included  in 
that  group : — In  all  of  them  the  type  of  the  anaemia  was  that  met 
with  in  pernicious  anaemia:  it  could  be  traced  to  no  suflScient 
cause,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  improved  ordinary  remedial 
measures — including  drugs,  dieting,  and  general  management — ^it 
tended  towards  a  fatal  result. 

In  this  paper — long  as  it  is — I  am  obliged  to  omit,  at  present, 
a  large  number  of  the  observations  made  and  recorded  in  my 
reports,  and  to  limit  myself  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  bloody 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  influence  of  transfusion  on  per- 
nicious anaemia  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  glance  in  the  briefest 
manner  at  the  facts  known  and  the  views  entertained  regarding 
this  disease.    The  following  facts  are  recognised  on  all  hands : — 

Mrstf  The  disease  is  characterised  by  a  progressive  and  remark- 
able reduction  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles ;  they 
may  fall  to  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  the  normal  percentage.  This 
reduction  is  accompanied  by  various  alterations  in  form,  size,  and 
characters. 

Second,  Along  with  this,  there  are  evidences  of  a  greatly 
increased  and  peculiarly  modified  destruction  of  blood  corpuscles 
in  certain  oigans,  such  as  the  liver,  one  of  the  normal  functions 
of  which  is  to  destroy  exhausted  blood  corpuscles  which  have 
served  their  purpose  and  lived  their  life. 

Third,  There  are  evidences  of  altered  genesis  of  blood  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood-forming  oigans,  such  as  the  marrow  of  bone, 
etc. ;  that  most  usually  observed  being  an  over  production  in  the 
number,  and  an  under  production  in  the  quality  of  the  corpuscles. 

Fourth,  These  abnormal  conditions  are  not  definitely  attribut- 
able to  any  ascertainable  cause,  and  differ  in  essential  characteristics 
from  those  observed  in  all  other  anaemias. 

Theoretically,  such  an  anaemia,  with  all  these  coincident  facts, 
might  be  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways : — 

^  Read  at  the  Discussion  on  "  Pernicious  Anaemia  and  its  Treatment  by 
Transfusion,'*  in  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  on  June  22nd. 

SDIN.  MEP.  JOUBN,  XXXVin. — 5,  3  F 
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Ist,  A  faulty  genesis  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood-forming  organs, — 
the  result  being  corpuscles  which  are  imperfect,  deformed,  delicate, 
short-lived,  and  easily  destroyed  by  any  destroying  agent,  e.g.,  by 
the  action  of  the  ordinary  blood-destrojnng  organs,  such  as  the 
liver,  or  by  any  poison. 

2nd,  An  over  a^ivity,  and  perhaps  a  modified  activity,  in  the 
organs  which  normally  destroy  the  old  wom-out  blood  corpuscles: 
the  changes  in  the  blood-forming  organs  and  in  the  corpuscles 
being  merely  secondary. 

^rd,  It  is  quite  possible  that  both  of  these  factors  might  he 
coincident:  imperfect  formation  and  excessive  destruction  of  the 
blood  corpuscle  being  both  results  of  the  same  disturbing  cause. 

ith.  The  starting  point  of  the  whole  process  might  be  some 
poison — ptomaine  or  other — introduced  through  the  alimentary 
canal  or  otherwise. 

5th,  It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  most  characteristic 
cases  of  this  disease  have  arisen  independently  of  any  other  dis- 
coverable morbid  condition,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  group  of  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
disease — pernicious  anaamia — does  occasionally  become  engrafted 
upon  a  wide  variety  of  pre-existing  diseases — e.g.,  chlorosis,  tape 
worm,  and  many  others.  It  is  n/me  the  less  a  new  disease  on  that 
account,  but  its  clinical  features  are  thereby  modified.  The  pre- 
existing disease  is  probably  distinctly  predisposing. 

Many  mines  of  information  in  the  field  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  have  recently  been  opened  up,  and  worked  with  no  little 
success  by  such  pathologists  as  Dr  Russell  of  our  own  school ;  my 
former  pupil  Dr  William  Hunter,  Dr  Mott,  Rindfleisch,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Much  precious  material  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  though  som^e  links 
have  been  successfully  forged,  a  chain  of  evidence  which  wUl  hind 
all  the  facts  ifUo  one  consistent  theory  has  not  yet  been  piU  together. 

Indeed,  the  pathology  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  stUl  m| 
obscure,  and  the  information  chaotic.    I  therefore  offer  the  follow] 
cases  as  a  humble  contribution,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  add  som] 
thing,  however  small,  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  view  entertained,  h  priori,  \ 
regarding  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  will  very  materially 
influence  the  expectation  of  siuxess  from  such  a  remedy  as  trans- 
fusion of  human  blood.  Thus,  if  we  believe  the  explanation  of  the 
anaemia  is  to  be  found  in  a  vicious  activity  of  the  blood-destroying 
organs,  and  particularly  if  we  hold,  with  Hunter  and  others,  that 
this  is  caused  and  aided  by  a  blood-destroying  poison  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  we  could  expect  very  little  and  very 
temporary  assistance  from  the  introduction  of  so  small  an  amount 
of  blood  as  from  2  to  6  ounces. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  believe  the  explanation  of  the  anaemia 
to  be  this ; — ^That,  owing  to  some  modification  of  their  function, 
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the  blood-forming  glandular  organs  have  lost  their  power  to  pro- 
duce healthy,  properly  constituted,  and  normally  long-lived  blood 
corpuscles,  our  expectation  of  a  beneficial  result  should  be  very 
much  more  hopeful.  For  in  the  former  case  the  blood  corpuscles 
added  by  transfusion,  and  considerably  injured  by  exposure  during 
the  operation  might  be  expected  to  be  destroyed  in  their  first  circula- 
tion through  the  portal  system.  In  the  latter  case,ho wever,  we  might 
anticipate  that  the  addition  of  even  so  inconsiderable  an  amount 
of  rich  healthy  blood,  containing  normal  blood  corpuscles,  would 
improve  the  condition  both  of  the  faulty  blood-forming  organs 
and  of  the  faulty  blood  with  which  it  came  into  contact  It 
was  in  the  hope  inspired  by  the  latter  view — which  I  held  in  1885 
— and  which  I  still  hold  with  some  modifications,  that  I  determined 
to  give  transfusion  a  fair  trial  in  all  my  cases  of  pernicious 
anaemia  which  failed  to  respond  to  other  rational  and  approved 
methods  of  treatment  From  the  outset  I  believed  that,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  transfusion  fairly,  it  would  be  necessary,  should  the 
first  transfusion  fail  to  accomplish  a  cure,  to  repeat  the  operation 
as  often,  and  at  such  intervals,  as  the  progress  of  the  case  should 
demand.  No  one  would  judge  the  value  of  the  most  powerful 
remedj  from  the  administration  of  a  single  dose. 

I  h^ve  excluded  from  this  paper  four  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
more  cyr  less  advanced,  which  responded  satisfactorily  to  ordinary 
treatn^teut,  more  especially  to  arsenic  in  carefully  regulated  doses. 

Th^e  following  group  comprises  only  those  in  which,  all  other 
ratio*  nal  treatment  having  proved  useless,  transfusion  of  human 
bloo^d  was  resorted  to  as  a  dernier  ressort,  but  as  a  last  resource 
which  seemed  from  the  first  to  promise  the  very  best  results.  I 
ofifjr  them  for  your  consideration,  then,  in  the  belief  that  they  in 
souie  measure  support  the  following  conclusions : — 

^1.  That  in  the  transfusion  of  human  blood  we  have  a  powerful 
iD'eans  of  arresting  the  progress  of  this  grave  disease. 

2.  That  the  operation  in  skilful  hands,  and  with  due  precau- 
t'Lons,  is  perfectly  safe. 

3.  That  a  number  of  precautions  must  be  attended  to  in  per- 
forming transfusion,  if  inconvenience  and  even  risk  to  the  patient 
are  to  be  avoided. 

4.  That  the  results  observed  in  these  cases  throw  a  suggestive 
side-light  on  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  supporting, 
although  not  absolutely  shutting  one  up  to  the  view  that  the 
anaemia  is  probably  mainly  due  to  a  failure  in  blood  genesis  rather 
than  to  an  excess  in  blood  destruction. 

While,  as  I  have  stated,  I  believe  that  the  results  of  transfusion 
must  be  taken  into  apcount  in  any  theory  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  I  may  now  say  that  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  thera- 
peutical rather  than  pathological,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  waste 
time  over  any  further  discussion  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the 
forms  of  pernicious  anaemia,  but  will  found  my  diagnosis  of  the 
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cases  dealt  with  in  this  paper  on  somewhat  broad  lines ;  for  tba 
physician  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  pathologists  have  settled  all 
their  nice  points  of  difference  regarding  diseases  before  he  treata 
those  suffering  from  them.  Indeed,  of  many  diseases  it  may  b$ 
said  that  the  treatment  is  nearly  perfect,  while  .the  pathology  still 
remains  as  mysterious  as  ever. 

The  following  are  the  cases  very  much  abbreviated : — 

Case  I. — ^Mrs  G.,  married,  set  34,  housewife,  came  of  a  Eairly' 
Ileal  thy  stock.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  she  was  in  Kewl 
Jersey,  and  while  there  she  suffered  from  ague.  She,  however,  wu! 
quite  well  after  her  return  to  this  country,  and  was  married  when 
24  years  of  age.  She  had  four  children ;  and  although  in  connexioa 
with  the  births  of  some  of  these  she  suffered  considerably,  she  had 
intervals  of  good  health.  For  two  years  before  the  birth  of  ber 
fourth  child  she  was  very  well  After  this  child  was  bom  she  fell 
off  and  became  very  weak,  and  there  was  at  this  time  some  sw4 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  This,  however,  disappeared  under 
ment.  She  was  never  quite  strong  after  this.  In  the  sumnfieroi 
1884  she  again  became  pregnant,  and  during  her  tempus  'pm 
she  was  much  troubled  with  sickness  and  puiging. 

On  February  27, 1885,  she  gave  birth  to  a  seven  months' 
After  this  she  was  very  weak  and  torpid  for  a  month,  tht 
improved  somewhat  for  a  time ;  but  again  she  fell  off,  andj 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  she  was  admitted  into  the  Infi: 
under  my  care  on  19th  June  1885.    She  had  been  a  good 
troubled  with  dyspepsia  before  she  came  in.    For  her  weak] 
quinine  and  iron  had  been  administered  without  avail. 

On  admission  her  weight  was  only  6  st.  3  lbs.  She  was  deal 
pale,  and  her  face  and  body  generally  had  a  yellowish  tinge ;  b] 
there  was  no  jaundice,  dropsy,  or  cyanosis.  There  were  a 
swollen  glands  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  ;  none  anywhere  els* 
The  spleen  and  thyroid  were  normal  in  size.  Examination  of  tlit 
blood  showed  the  following  conditions: — Haemoglobin,  35  pe| 
cent. ;  red  blood  corpuscles,  1,900,000  per  cmm. ;  tailed  corpuscles, 
5  per  100 ;  leucocytes,  5  per  100  squares.  There  were  numerous 
microcytes.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  were  extremely  unhealthy 
looking,  and  varied  in  size,  many  of  them  being  much  smaller  than 
normal. 

Examination  of  the  circulatory  organs  elicited  the  ordinary  evi- 
dence of  the  results  of  extreme  anaemia,  viz.,  faintness,  occasional 
palpitation,  systolic  murmurs  in  all  the  areas,  a  hruU  dt  diable  in 
the  deep  jugular  veins,  and  a  weak,  compressible,  but  regular 
pulse,  about  80  per  minute.  She  suffered  from  flatulence,  heart- 
burn, and  acidity  after  meals.    The  bowels  were  rather  costive. 

The  eyes  were  examined  on  July  10th,  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  haemorrhage  was  seen  in  the  retina  in  the  left  eye  alongside  a 
vessel  running  upwards  and  outwards  from  the  fundus.    She  suf- 
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"ed  from  amenorrhoea.     All    the  other  systems   were   fairly 
timaL 

She  was  admitted,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  19th  of  June  1885,  and 

i  that  day,  owing  to  extreme  weakness  and  rather  troublesome 

'spepsia,  she  was  put  on  milk  diet.    This  was,  however,  after  a 

w  days  changed  to  convalescent  diet.    The  blood  was  examined 

r  the  first  time  on  the  21st  of  June,  two  days  after  admission,  and 

le  characters  were  found  to  be  as  above  stated. 

Ir  On  June  27th  she  was  ordered,  in  addition  'to  other^Tfood,  one 

^^ptonized  beef  suppository  every  four  hours  by  the  bowel,  and 

=t=^  mixture  containing  5  grs.  of  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron  and  half 

_i_  minim  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic. 

^_  On  June  28th,  a  week  after  the  first  examination,  the  haemoglobin 
__  the  blood  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  red 

►rpuscles  to  1,600,000  per  cmm. 
'^  On  July  3rd  the  quinine,  iron,  and  arsenic  mixture  was  discon- 
^~niued,  as  it  was  disagreeing  with  her  stomach.    Liquor  arsenicalis 
— f  lll^ij.  doses  was  ordered  three  times  daily  immediately  after 
^— od. 

^  On  July  5th,  a  week  after  the  last  examination  of  the  blood 
^^  aiorted  above,  it  was  found  that  the  haemoglobin  had  fallen  to 
I  per  cent,  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles  to  1,160,000  per  cmm. 
ThLe  temperature  from   the  first   was  above  normal,  ranging 
^  Wularly  between  99°  and  100  S**  F. 

'^  T%e  patient  was  becoming  much  weaker,  and  as  the  red  blood 
-^irfiuscles  had  fallen  in  a  fortniglit  from  1,900,000  per  cmm.  to 
-^itiO,000,  and  the  haemoglobin  from  35  per  cent  to  24  per  cent, 
-  v^/as  clear  that  there  was  a  steady  progressive  deterioration  of 
/JB^  blood  for  which  no  sufficient  cause  could  be  found.  This 
ftr^rioration  continued  to  progress  in  spite  of  arsenic  and  careful 

^he  diagnosis  in  this  case  lay  between  lymphadenoma  and  per- 
iQtious  anaemia.  The  characters  of  the  blood,  and  the  great  reduc- 
io.m  in  number  of  the  red  corpuscles,  however,  and  the  absolutely 

trationary  and  localized  condition  of  the  enlarged  glands  in  the 
eck,  rendered  it  almost  certain  that — however  it  might  have 
originated — tfie  disease  which  we  now  had  to  deal  with  was 
pernicious  aneemia. 

It  is  very  exceptional  to  find  so  severe  an  oligocythaemia — apart 
from  any  haemorrhage — in  any  of  the  forms  of  wasting  disease, 
such  as  carcinoma,  lymphadenoma,  or  unless  in  very  rai-e  cases  in 
which  it  is  probable  that  a  true  pernicious  anaemia  has  become 
superadded.  Indeed,  in  very  few  wasting  diseases  is  the  number 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  per  cmm.  reduced— even  in  the 
extremest  state  of  ancemia  caused  by  them — below  3,000,000  or 
2,000,000  per  cmm.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  a  large  number 
of  physicians,  who  saw  the  case  at  the  time,  was  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  case  of  true  pernicious  anaemia.    The  question  now 
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arose,  Could  anything  further  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  this  patient  ?  Arsenic  was  ill  borne  in  even  TI{^ij.  doses, 
and  it  with  careful  nursing,  and  dieting  hj  stomach  and  bowel, 
had  failed  to  arrest  the  downward  progress. 

At  this  time — seven  years  ago — Dr  William  Hunter  had  not 
published  any  of  those  able  researches  which  have  since  given  so 
strong  an  impetus  to  the  view  that  the  disease  is  a  haemolytic 
rather  than  a  cytogenic  disease,  i.e.,  is  due  rather  to  excessive 
destruction  of  blood  corpuscles  than  to  their  faulty  formation  and 
consequent  tendency  to  early  death. 

I  held,  as  I  am  still  disposed  to  hold,  that  pernicious  anaemia  is 
mainly  due  to  a  favliy  genesis  of  the  corpuscles  in  ike  blood-forming 
organs,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  their  early  decUh  in  the  hl)od' 
dest7vying  organs,  Tlmt  the  disease  was  not  necessarily  incurable 
was  shown  by  the  beneficial  action  of  arsenic  in  many  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  try  the  effect  of 
repeated  transfusions^  in  the  hope  that  the  normal  function  of  ^  the 
blood-forming  organs  might  thereby  be  restored ;  or  that,  ^ven 
should  transfusion,  performed  at  intervals,  not  suffice  alono  to 
cure  the  disease,  its  occasional  performance  from  time  to  4^me 
might  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  blood-forming  organs  as  \J;o\ild 
bring  them  within  the  influence  of  the  curative  action  of  arseninc 

At  this  time  transfusion  of  human  blood  was  in  very  bad  al  4oiir 
as  a  remedial  measure — being  regarded  as  both  dangerous  ]  aQ«l 
useless  by  most  authorities.  I  asked  Dr  John  Duncan  to  seel  tbe 
case  with  me.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  to  which,  as  some  of  1  toc 
may  remember,  Dr  Duncan  referred  in  1886  in  his  able  paper  ' 
Beinfusion  of  Blood  in  Primary  and  other  Amputations," ''  ^ 
having  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  transfusion  in  surg  yi 
haemorrhage.  It  has  thus  an  additional  and  historical  intei  It^ 
After  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  of  ■%:» 
various  methods  of  transfusion,  he  advised  the  indirect  method,  t  td 
agreed,  as  soon  as  I  should  think  fit,  to  operate.  On  July  5tl  "^,1 
advised  the  operation,  and  Dr  Duncan  performed  it  at  12  noon.     ' 

The  blood  was  taken  from  a  very  strong,  healthy  studen  l| 
Mr  Thomas  White.  It  was  about  the  average  in  richness  in  I 
blood  corpuscles,  t.e.,  5,000,000  per  cmm.  I  need  not  detail  the 
operation,  as  it  has  already  been  given  by  Dr  Duncan  in  the  paper 
I  have  mentioned,  and  which  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society  for  1885-6.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  indirect  method 
was  employed,  and  the  blood  was  kept  fluid  by  admixture  with  ^ 
part  of  its  bulk  of  a  1  in  20  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  in 
distilled  water  kept  at  blood  heat  Six  ounces  of  the  blood  with 
two  ounces  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution  in  all  were  injected. 
During  the  operation  I  kept  my  finger  on  the  patient's  pulse,  and 
we  regulated  in  this  way  the  rate  at  which  the  injection  was 
performed  by  Dr  Duncan,  who  slowed  the  pit)ceeding  when  any 
marked  change  in  the  pulse-rate  or  respirations  was  noted.    As 
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the  transfusion  proceeded  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse  steadily 
increased  in  force  and  volume,  but  did  not  alter  in  rate. 

At  7  P.M.  the  same  evening,  it  is  stated  in  the  report, — "  Patient 
feels  better ;  her  pulse  has  decidedly  increased  in  volume.  After 
the  transfusion  she  had  a  motion  of  the  bowels  which  was  slightly 
loose."  Seven  hours  after  the  transfusion  the  blood  was  again  exam- 
ined, and  the  red  corpuscles  were  found  to  have  risen  from  1,160,000 
to  1,470,000  per  cmnL,  i.e.,  there  was  an  increase  of  310,000  per  cmm. 
Curiously  this  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  an  approximate 
estimation  made  before  the  transfusion  by  calculating  the  probable 
total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  and  the  proportional  amount 
added  by  injecting  6  oz.  of  blood.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
before  and  after  the  transfusions,  the  observations  were  checked,  a 
large  number  of  estimations  being  made  and  an  average  taken. 

The  next  point  which  we  were  anxious  to  note  was  this: — 
Would  this  addition  to  the  blood  corpuscles  be  rapidly  lost  t  or 
would  evidence  of  its  beneficial  action  on  the  Hood  formation  be 
shown  by  a  permanent  and  progressive  improvement  in  the  blood  ? 

Neither  Dr  Duncan  nor  I  expected  from  this  first  transfusion 
more  than  a  comparatively  transient  effect  My  determination, 
however,  was  that  whenever  a  decided  declension  in  the  number 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  should  once  more  become  appat'ent,  we 
8houl(|.  again  transfuse  without  delay.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  let 
the  patient  down  nearly  as  far  as  she  had  been  previous  to  the 
l^opera^ion,  before  it  was  repeated.  But  before  we  pass  on,  let  us 
LglanGfe  at  the  main  effects  of  this  first  transfusion.  These  were  as 
Wolldws: — 

!|7  I%rsty  There  was  not  only  an  immediate  gain  in  the  number  of 
((t'Oiiil^uscles  per  cmm.,  but  for  a  short  time  thereafter  there  was  a 
l^lig^t  upward  tendency  in  both  corpuscles  and  haemoglobin.    This 
liefaEfi  maintained  for  about  three  days,  and  then  there  was  a  rapid 
lecMension  until  five  days  after  transfusion,  when  almost  as  low 
liig/ares  were  reached  as  before  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
tio  ,  Second,  Another  marked  alteration  in  the  blood  is  noted  in  the 
it.e'port  as  follows : — "  Each  examination  of  the  blood  before  the 
"tiransfusion  showed  numerous  microcytes:  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
were  extremely  unhealthy  looking,  *many  of  them  being  much 
!  smaller  than  usual ;  and  the  leucocytes  numbered  only  5  in  100 
squares.     On  examining  the  blood  after  transfusion,  it  was  found 
that  the  microcytes  had  gradually  diminished  in  number,  and  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  had  assumed  a  more  healthy  appearance. 
About  five  or  six  days  after  the  first  transfusion,  no  microcytes 
were  visible ;  and  they  were  never  seen  at  any  subsequent  examina- 
tion.    The  red  blood  corpuscles  had  also  greatly  improved  in  size, 
and  regained  their  normal  appearance:  this  healthy  appearance 
they  maintained  until  patient  left  the  Infirmary  nearly  cured." 

Third,  After  the  second  transfusion  the  temperature,  which 
before  the  transfusions  were  commenced  had  ranged  from  99°  to 
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100*8'',  gradually  fell,  and  on  August  30th  became  noimal.  It 
remaiued  so  until  she  left  the  Hospital. 

Fourth,  Patient's  general  condition  decidedly  improved.  The 
pulse  continued  to  be  fuller  and  firmer.  The  cheeks  and  lips  were 
better  coloured,  and  patient  felt  altogether  better.  This  general 
improvement  continued  to  advance  progressively  until  the  patient 
left  the  Infirmary ;  but  I  am  anticipating,  as  we  had  still  to  repeat 
the  operation  on  three  subsequent  occasions  before  she  left 

The  second  transfusion  was  performed  on  July  12th. 

The  coipuscles  before  transfusion  numbered  1,300,000  per  cmm. 

after  „  „  1,670,000 


Increase,  370,000       „ 

The  third  transfusion  was  performed  on  July  26th,  while  the 
corpuscles  were  rising  in  number. 
The  corpuscles  before  operation  numbered  2,215,000  per  cmm. 

after        „  „  2,820,000       „    * 

ii 

Increase,       603,000       „ 

Part  of  this  increase  may  be  attributed  to  an  improved  resi^yam 
to  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  corpuscles  from  admixtur 
healthy  blood.  \ 

The  fourth  transfusion,  performed  on  August  7,  was  unsatis- 
factory in  this  respect,  that  a  10  per  cent,  instead  of  a  5  per  \mt 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  was  employed.  Now  the  actiouLioi 
too  strong  a  solution  of  that  salt  is  to  damage  the  bloo4  corpus^^ 
There  was,  therefore,  not  the  usual  rise  after  this  operation,  but  ^ibe 
reverse. 

The  corpuscles  before  transfusion  were      2,575,000  per  cmm 
„  after        „  „  2,505,000 


Decrease,       70,000       „ 

She  refused  to  be  transfused  any  more,  although  stronglj 
advised  to  have  the  operation,  repeated  until  she  was  quite  restored. 
When  she  left  the  Hospital,  on  October  2,  her  blood  corpuscles 
were  about  3,000,000  per  cmm.,  and  her  haemoglobin  60  per  cent, 
both  having  been  trebled  since  the  first  transfusion.  Her  strength 
and  colour  had  greatly  improved.  I  did  not  consider  the  care 
complete,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  would  have  been 
cur^  had  the  treatment  been  continued. 

For  some  months  she  remained  fairly  well,  and  able  for  her 
household  duties.  The  anaemia,  however,  recurred,  and  although 
the  treatment  by  arsenic  was  again  prescribed  by  the  late  Dr 
White,  her  physician,  she  died  a  few  months  after  her  return  to 
Yetbolm  of  the  same  disease. 


•r   ' 
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Case  II. — ^Mrs  A.  M.,  aet  26,  housewife,  married,  bom  at  Dal- 
getty,  residitig  at  Crossgates,  Fife,  was  admitted  into  Ward  XXXIII. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  InfiAuary  on  October  11, 1888. 

Her  family  history  was  remarkably  good.  Her  father  and 
mother,  as  well  as  her  two  children,  were  all  alive  and  very 
healthy.  About  7^  months  before  admission  her  present  illness 
commenced  without  any  definite  cause.  Her  appetite  began  to 
fail,  she  lost  flesh  considerably,  and  sometimes  she  was  sick  after 
meals.  These  symptoms  gradually  increased,  and  she  became  so 
weak  that  she  was  advised,  and  decided  to  come  into  the  Infirmary. 
No  other  symptoms  had  developed.  Patient  had  not  menstruated 
for  eight  months.    This  was  all  the  history. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  her  state  on  and  after  admis- 
sion : — ^Height,  unascertained ;  weight,  6  st  7^  lbs. ;  muscularity, 
very  poor.  Her  face  was  fairly  well  filled  out :  t)y  no  means 
emaciated,  but  extremely  pala  The  conjunctivad  were  almost 
absolutely  white;  the  lips  and  gums  were  also  very  colourless. 
The  skin  had  a  distinctly  lemon-yellow  tinge.  There  was  no 
cyanosis  jaundice,  or  dropsy.  There  was  no  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  enlargement  of  spleen  or  liver.  On  admission 
the  appetite  was  deficient,  and  she  suffered  from  indigestion,  which 
improved  greatly  shortly  after  she  had  been  pvit  on  peptonised 
light  food.  Examination  of  the  blood  and  circulatory  system 
showed  considerable  deviations  from  the  normal 

The  following  marked  and  characteristic  alterations  in  the  blood 
were  |^resent : — 

Fii^,  A  pronounced  oligocythsdmia,  t.e.,  the  red  corpuscles  were 
greatly  reduced  in  number.  On  admission,  October  11,  instead  of 
the  mormal  number,  5,000,000  per  cmm.,  there  were  only  1,000,000. 
Latef  on  tiiey  fell  so  low  as  640,000  per  cmm. 

\  There  was  what  Quincke  has  termed  ^  poikilocjrtoeis,''  i.e., 
Larkable  variation  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
were  tailed,  some  notched,  some  larger  and  some  smaller 
lormal,  and  so  forth. 

Th^ird,  There  were  numerous  microeytes — small  coloured  cor- 
Les  not  usually  met  with  in  blood — and  which  Eichorst  believes 

be  pathogenic  of  pernicious  ansemia. 

Fourth,  There  were  a  number  of  distincily  nucleated  laige  red 
blood  corposdes. 

Fifth,  There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white 
corpuscles. 

Skxth,  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  blood-plates. 

Sewnih,  The  hsemoglobin  was  as  low  as  20  per  cent 

The  heart  was  dil|itod,  and  there  were  all  th^  usual  h»mic  bruits 
met  witihr  in  the  heart  and  veins  in  cases  of  extreme  ansamia. 
Patient  was  much  troubled  with  faintness,  palpitation,  and  breath- 
lessness,  especially  on  exertion.  The  pulse  was  poorly  filled,  very 
compressible,  and  varied  in  rapidity  from  90  to  128  p«r  minute. 

KDIN.  MID.  JOUaN.  XXXVIII.~5.  3  Q 
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The  temperature  was  always  above  normal,  irregular,  and  ranged 
from  99^  to  101''  as  a  mla  Beyond  these  facts  there  was  nothing 
noteworthy  in  any  organ. 

There  never  had  been  any  haemorrhage  or  weakening  discharge 
of  any  kind.  No  one  who  saw  this  case  doubted  that  it  was  a 
typical  example  of  pernicious  anaemia.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
patient  nothing  was  done  at  first  beyond  careful  dieting  with  light 
and  peptomsed  fooda  Even  this,  with  the  airy  ward,  quiet,  good 
nursing,  and  rest,  had  a  beneficial  effect ;  for,  in  six  days  after 
admission,  the  corpuscles  had  risen  from  1,000,000  per  cmm.  to 
1,900,000,  i.e.,  they  had  nearly  doubled  in  number.  During  the 
next  seven  days,  however,  they  had  fallen  to  960,000  per  cmm. 

On  October  27th  arsenic  was  commenced  in  H^iij.  doses  of 
.Fowler's  solutipo,  increased  to  1^1  vij.  There  was  some  response 
to  this  drug  at  first,  but  only  for  two  days.  During  that  period 
the  corpuscles  rose  from  960,000  to  1,100,000  per  cmm.  Then 
they  gradually,  under  the  continued  use  of  arsenic,  fell  to  a  lowei 
figure  than  ever — ^namely,  640,000.  I  had  determined  that  so 
soon  as,  under  the  use  of  arsenic,  the  corpuscles  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  fall,  transfusion  should  be  resorted  to.  A  healthy 
student,  Mr  Scott^  one  of  my  clinical  clerks,  had  kindly  offered  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness. 

On  November  2nd,  with  the  blood  corpuscles  at  640»000,  I 
decided  to  wait  no  longer.  Dr  Duncan  was  sent  for,  and  trans- 
fused into  a  vein  in  Mrs  M.'s  right  arm  5^  oz.  of  blooct  taken 
from  Mr  Scott's  arm.  This  blood  was  above  the  average  ri^hnesa 
in  corpuscles,  containing,  as  it  did,  5,200,000  per  cmm.  The\bloo(| 
on  this  occasion  was  mixed  with  the  tutud  proportion  of  a  aohui 
of  phosphate  ofeoda,  but  by  some  mistake  the  strength  of  the  Ij&tt 
was  made  1  inSO  instead  of  1  in  20.  I  may  state  here  that4  ^ 
mistake  can  be  avoided  in  future  by  taking  the  sp.  gr.,  whicb^iim 
6  per  cent  solution  of  pure  phosplmte  of  soda  in  distilled  wd  m\ 
1*031.  Consequently  a  considerable  amount  of  the  blood  c 
lated  in  the  glass  vessel,  and  could  not  be  used.  In  this  way 
6^  oz.  instead  of  6  oz.  of  blood  were  injected.  Owing  to 
coagulation,  and  some  difficulties  encountered  during  the  operai  -kj 
to  which  I  shall  again  refer,  it  did  not  pass  off  quite  so  smooth  1 
or  satisfactorily  as  the  previous  ones  in  Mrs  G.'s  case.  The  patien ; 
had  a  serious  faint  during  its, performance,  but  was  promptly 
brought  round  by  the  employnient  of  suitable  measures.  Two 
hours  after  the  operation  she  was  looking  and  feeling  better  than 
before  it  Her  pulse  was  decidedly  fuller,  and  her  colour  had 
improved.  In  the  evening  she  felt  much  stronger.  The  gums, 
lips,  and  conjunctivae  were  of  a  much  redder  colour,  and  there  was 
a  faint  rosy  tinge  in  the  cheeks.  The  corpuscles,  which  before  tiie 
transfusion  were  640,000,  now  numbered  1,030,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  390,000  per  cmm.  After  this  there  was  a  tolerably 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles ;  and  on  November 
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)th,  the  seventh  day  after  transfusion,  the  corpuscles  numbered 
IfiSOfiOOf  i,e,,  they  had  rather  mare  than  trebled  in  one  week. 

The  further  progress  in  this  case  can  be  followed,  to  save  time, 
>n  the  Chart.  There  you  can  see  the  remarkable  upward  line  that 
:oUowed  the  transfusion.  The  corpuscles  before  she  left  the 
Sospital  had  risen  to  over  4,000,000  per  cmm.,  and  the  haemo- 
globin to  75  per  cent  Soon  after  the  transfusion  the  temperature^ 
vhich  had  ranged  between  99°  and  101°,  fell  to  the  normal^  and 
'here  it  has  remained  ever  since.  This  remarkable  rise  in  the 
lumber  of  the  corpuscles  and  fall  in  the  temperature  has  been 
iccompanied  by  a  corresponding  improvement  generally.  The 
pulse  has  steadily  improved  in  volume,  tension,  and  rate.  The 
cheeks,  gums,  conjunctivae,  and  finger  nails  have  gradually  assumed 
I  rosier  tint.  She  has  also  gained  in  strength.  Her  cardiac  and 
irenous  murmurs  gradually  disappeared,  and  she  gained  about  13 
bs.  in  weight  About  1  lb.  of  this,  perhaps  more,  must  be  regarded 
IS  additionai  blood.  This*l  lb.  of  blood,  with  its  many  millions  of 
corpuscles,  must  of  course  be  added  to  that  mere  increase  of  cor- 
puscles per  cmm.  which  appears  on  the  diagram.  Not  onl^  had  the 
number  of  corpuscles  per  cmm.  and  the  bulk  of  the  blood  increased, 
but  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the  corpuscles  had,  as  in  the  last 
3ase,  gradually  assumed  more  normxU  appearances;  indeed,  they 
became  very  soon  quUe  normxU. 

Mrs  M.  left  the  Hospital  on  January  8th,  1889 — ^three  and  a 
balf  years  ago— and  has  remained  quite  well  since  that  date. 

I   These  two  cases  illusftate  very  well  the  effects  of  repeated  trans- 
fusions when  necessary,  and  of  a  single  transfusion  when  that 
.ufficed. 
i  The  next  three  cases  I  will  treat  more  shortly. 

Ik  Case  III. — ^Mrs  F.,  set  27,  married ;  was  the  mother  of  three 
luiildren.  Her  family  and  personal  health  history  were*unexcep- 
H  onally  good.  Her  circumstances  altogether  were  comfortable,  and 
notil  her  present  illness  she  had  been  perfectly  healthy.  There 
H/as  no  history  or  suggestion  of  syphilitic  diseasa  Early  in  1890, 
iwhile  she  was  nursing  her  third  baby,  her  eldest  child  took  ill  with 
whooping-cough,  and  after  an  illness  of  seven  weeks,  it  died.  Of 
course  this  caused  her  much  anxiety.  Shortly  before  its  death  her 
appetite  began  to  fail,  and  feelings  of  nausea  after  food  developed. 
Sometime  afterwards  she  began  to  vomit,  and  suffered  from  diar- 
rhoea. She  had  no  epistaxis,  haematemesis,  or  haemorrhage  of  any 
kind,  and  never,  to  her  knowledge,  was  feverish.  Gradually  she 
got  paler  and  weaker.  Slight  dropsy  about  the  ankles  and  under 
the  eyes  was  sometimes  observed  at  night ;  and  on  November  5, 
1890,  she  was  sent  into  the  Infirmary  by  Dr  Thyne  with  a  diag- 
nosis of  pernicious  anaemia.  She  had  been  treated  with  iron  and 
arsenic  without  avaiL 
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On  admission  she  presented  all  the  characteristic  featares  of 
severe  ansnua,  and  was  extremely  pale,  with  the  characteristic 
lemon-yellow  tint  of  pernicious  ansemia.  No  disease  of  any  oigan 
could  be  discovered  to  account  for  the  anemia.  The  blood  was 
pale  and  watery  looking.  It  flowed  with  great  difficulty.  Micro- 
scopic examination  elicited  the  following  cdterations : — 

Isif  The  red  corpuscles  were  only  715,000  per  cmnu,  a  week 
later  only  480,000. 

2ndt  There  were  a  number  of  tailed  and  irregularly  formed  cor* 
puscles. 

Brd,  Numerous  microcytes— Eichorst's  corpusdea. 

^h,  A  number  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles^  some  of  large  size. 

6ihf  The  white  corpuscles  appeared  to  be  normal. 

6thf  The  haemoglobin  was  26  per  cent 

Examination  of  the  eyes  showed  remains  of  small  hsdmorrhages 
into  the  retina  on  the  right  side,  and  there  were  numerous  snudl 
hemorrhages  into  the  retina  in  the  left  eye. 

Although  extremely  weak,  patient  held  her  ground  fairly  well, 
and  was  bright  and  cheerful,  with  slight  fluctuations  in  the  numbers 
of  the  corpuscles,  until  November  13th,  when  she  wandered  a  little ; 
nausea  came  on,  and  she  became  drowsy  and  listless.  The  pulse 
became  feeble,  123  per  minute,  small,  very  empty  between  the 
beats,  and  compressible. 

On  November  14  the  corpuscles  had  fallen  to  480,000  per  cmm., 
and  she  was  almost  unconscious.  It  was  dear  that  she  was  going 
to  die.  In  this  case  I  had — with  the  view  of  giving  arsenic,  diet, 
and  care  a  fair  trial — delayed  too  long.  As,  however,  she  had  ^• 
pressed  herself  willing  to  nave  transfusion  performed  if  and  wh^M 
I  thought  it  necessary,  and  having  obtained  her  husband's  permis- 
sion, I  got  Dr  Duncan  to  perform  the  operation.  Only  2  oz. 
blood,  from  the  arm  of  Mr  Macintosh,  one  of  my  students,  couJ 
be  injected. 

Nov.  14. — Before  the  transfusion    the    corpuscles    numbei 
480,000  per  cmm. 

Nov.  15. — ^After  the  transfusion,  580,000  per  cmm. 

There  was  thus,  a  day  after  transfusion,  a  gain  of  100,000  oor- 
puscles,  just  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  previous  trans- 
fusions. It  was,  however,  too  late,  and  she  gradually  sank,  and 
died  on  th^  night  of  the  15th.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  pernicious  an»mia,  notably  the 
large  excess  of  iron  pigment  in  the  liver,  the  reddened  colour  of 
the  bone  marrow,  together  with  intense  pallor  of  all  the  orgpms,  and 
lemon-yeUow  colour  of  the  fat 

Casb  IY. — R  S.,  st  39,  parcel  postman,  married,  was  admitted 
into  Ward  XXXII.  on  10th  September  1891,  and  is  still  under 
observation.  His  mother  died  of  phthisis,  a  sister  is  anaemic,  and 
a  brother  has  weak  lungs.    Otherwise  the  family  history  is  good. 
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He  drank  to  a  oonsideraUe  extent  at  one  time,  but  bad  been  a 
total  abstainer  for  a  year  before  admission.  His  present  illnesq 
would  appear  to  have  been  mainly  caused  by  great  irregularity  in 
the  hours  of  breakfast  and  work.  It  began,  as  in  aU  the  other, 
cases,  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  Gradually,  during  the  last  two 
years,  he  has  been  getting  paler  and  weaker,  and  when  he  came 
into  the  Hospital  he  weighed  only  8  st  13j^  lbs.  He  was  extremely 
bloodless,  pale,  and  flabby  looking— indeed,  he  presented  the  aspect 
of  extreme  an»mia,  with  the  lemon-yeUow  tinge,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  pernicious  anaemia. 

On  September  2&th  the  corpuscles  numbered  1,200,000  per 
cmm.  They  fluctuated  up  and  down  about  this  point  in  spite  of 
the  use  of  such  drugs  as  iron  and  arsenic,  and  carefully  regulated 
diet 

On  Deeember  16th  they  had  fallen  to  920,000  per  cmm.,  and  as 
lie  was  extremely  weak,  and  warned  by  the  last  case,  I  feared  that 
so  prolonged  an  extreme  ansemia  might  lead  to  incurable  degenera-t 
tion  of  the  tissues  generally,  I  determined  to  employ  the  trans* 
fusion  of  human  blood  without  further  delay. 

On  JDecemher  Vlth  Dr  Duncan  transfused  from  the  arm  of  Mr 
Webster,  one  of  my  clinical  clerks,  5^  oz.  of  healthy  blood. 
Seven  hours  after  transfusion  the  blood  was  examined,  and  the 
corpuscles,  which  before  transfusion  numbered  920,000,  were  found 
to  have  risen  to  1,110,000  per  cmm.,  being  a  rise  of  290,000  per 
cmm.  The  further  results  of  the  transfusion  may  be  summarized 
a3  foUows,  and  showed  a  steady  rise  in  the  corpuscles  for  more 
tlian  three  months : — 

J  The  average  for  the  12  days  after  this  first  transfusion 

/  was 1,173.000 

/         For  January  1892, 1,240,000 

/  For  February, 1,440,000 

/  On  February  15ih  they  were  1,570,000,  le.,  650,000  more  than 
/  they  had  been  before  transfusion.  But  this  does  not  represent  all 
the  gain.  During  this  period  he  had  gained  greatly  in  strength, 
and  had  put  on9  Ihs.  additional  toeight,  which  means  about  10  oz.  of 
additional  blood  teeming  mth  millions  of  millions  of  red  corpuscles 
beyond  what  is  shown  by  their  mere  increase  per  cmm. 

For  the  next  three  months  he  remained  very  much  in  statu  quo  ; 
indeed,  although  the  increase  in  liis  weight  was  maintained,  the 
corpuscles  showed  a  tendency  to  diminish  again.  We  therefore 
determined  to  repeat  the  transfusion.  On  March  %th  he  himself 
was  eager  to  have  the  operation  repeated,  so  grateful  was  he  for 
the  result  of  his  first  transfusion.  The  corpuscles  at  this  time 
were  1,280,000  per  cmm.  4f  oz.  of  blood  from  the  arm  of  Mr 
Sandeman  was  mixed  with  3^  oz.  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  solution, 
and  of  this  about  7^  oz.  were  injected,  i.e.,  a  little  over  4  oz.  of  blood. 
Now,  although  the  operation  in  this  case  was  most  satisfBotorily. 
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performed,  a  doable  error  was  made  in  the  preliminarj  state  of 
preparing  the  solution. 

Ut,  The  distilled  water— obtained  as  such  from  the  chemist's 
department  in  the  Infirmary — with  which  the  solution  was  pre- 
pared was  found  afterwards  to  have  been  distilled  wme  mcnUAs 
before.  It  was  quite  opalescent,  and  contained  a  qiiantity  of 
fiocculent-like  substances  floating  through  it 

2nd,  The  solution  had  not  been,  as  usual,  twice  brought  to  ike 
boiling  point  be/ore  being  need.  These  mistakes  were,  of  course,  not 
found  out  until  afterwards,  but  they  fully  accounted  for  the 
unsatisfactory  immediate  results  in  this  case,  which  were  as 
follows : — 

About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  transfusion  was  over,  i.e.,  at  1*30 
P.M.,  patient  had  a  severe  rigor,  with  vomiting  and  intense  pain  in 
the  stomach ;  his  pulse,  which  had  fallen  during  the  operation  from 
84  to  72,  became  irregular.  At  2*15  p.m.  his  temperature  had  risen 
from  normal  to  104^  His  urine  became  bloody-looking,  and  was 
found  by  Dr  Noel  Paton  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
haemoglobin,  but  no  blodd  corpuscles.  During  the  next  day  or  two 
the  right  arm,  where  the  injection  had  been  made,  became  sore,  and 
he  complained  of  pain  in  the  axilla.  A  herpetic  eruption  appeared 
on  right  upper  eyelid,  which  was  also  swollen  and  red,  and  on  the 
lower  lip.  This  eruption  soon  became  puettdar.  There  could  l^ 
no  doubt  that  poison  of  some  kind  had  been  injected.  The  ari 
afterwards  became  intensely  oedematous,  and  there  was  pain  aloi 
the  line  of  the  veins  above  the  seat  of  the  transfusion.  I  neel 
hardly  say  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  transfusion  wen 
greatly  interfered  with  by  this  feverish  attack.  The  result  on  th4 
corpuscles  was  that,  whereas  before  the  transfusion  the  n 
corpuscles  numbered  1,280,000  per  cn;im.,  and  the  haemoglobin 
27  per  cent,  seven  hours  after  the  transfusion  the  red  corpuscles 
had  fallen  to  1,190,000  and  the  haemoglobin  to  25  per  cent, — there 
was  thus  a  fall  in  the  corpuscles  to  the  extent  of  90,000  per  cmm. 

The  temperature  fell  considerably  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
the  day  of  transfusion,  but  remained  irregular  for  several  days, 
reaching  102"*  on  the  12th.  Then  it  and  the  other  feverish 
symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and  simultaneously  the  corpuscles 
began  to  rise  again.  They,  indeed,  gradually  rose  to  about  the  same 
average  as  that  preceding  the  transfusion,  and  fluctuated  about 
that  point  till  about  the  ^nd  of*  April,  when  they  again  began  to 
rise  higher.  The  average  of  seven  observations  taken  between  the 
1st  and  24th  of  May  gives  1,770,000  corpuscles  per  cmm.  His 
general  health  has  greatly  improved,  and  he  is  still  gaining  in 
weight 

When  he  came  in  he  weighed      •        .        8  st  13^  lbs. 
Now  he  weighs 9  „     9    lbs. 

It  is  my  intention  to  have  him  transfused  again  very  soon,  and 
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1  have  no  doubt  that  by  rigid  attention  to  every  precaution  we 
will  have  a  thoroughly  satisfoctoiy  result  in  this  case. 

Casb  Y. — T.  B.,  set.  63,  church  officer,  married,  came  of  a 
healthy  stock,  and  was  himself  quite  well  until  October  of  last 
year  (1891).  His  present  illness  b^;an  in  this  way.  One  day 
when  he  was  very  busy,  he  missed  his  lunch;  indigestion  and 
nausea  came  on,  and  from  that  time  he  gradually  became  weaker 
and  paler,  till  he  was  sent  into  the  Infirmary  under  my  care  by 
Dr  William  Bussell  on  March  6th,  1892. 

Iron  and  arsenic,  and  arsenic  alone,  had  been  administered 
before  his  admission  without  effect^  and  as  he  had  rapidly  been 
going  down  hill  latterly,  was  very  weak,  and  his  corpuscles  on 
admission  numbered  only  840,000  per  cmm.,  it  was  determined  to 
transfuse  without  delay. 

On  March  9th  the  corpuscles  numbered  890,000  per  cmm.,  and 
on  that  day  he  was  transfused.  Mr  M'NicoU,  one  of  my  students, 
gave  his  blood,  and  the  solution  employed  was  the  same  faulty 
solution  which  was  used  in  the  second  operation  in  B.  S.'s  case, — 
indeed,  both  operations  were  performed  on  the  same  day,  T.  B.'s 
being  taken  first  Owing  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessel 
only  1^  oz.  of  blood  were  injected.  There  was  thus  a  smaller 
amount  of  both  the  solution  and  of  the  l>lood  than  in  anv  other 
operation.  Patient  stood  the  transfusion  well;  his  pulse  fell 
during  the  operation  from  100  to  92,  and  remained  steady  and 
full.  Temperature  at  12,  before  the  operation,  was  98'',  at  1  P.M. 
it  was  still  normal.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  operation  he 
had  a  severe  rigor  which  lasted  60  minutes.     Temperature  at 

2  P.M.  was  102^  The  pulse  was  124,  respirations  18  per  minute. 
By  9  P.M.  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  98*2^,  and  there  it  remained. 
There  was  no  swelling  of  the  arm  or  secondary  eruption  or 
complication  in  this  case,  such  as  we  had  in  S.'s  case. 

The  effects  of  the  operation  in  this  case  were  as  follows  :^ 

Before  transfusion  the  blood 

corpuscles  were  890,000  per  cmm,    Hb.  11% 

After    transfusion    the  blood 

corpuscles  were  .    930,000  „         Hb.  13% 

Increase     40,000         „  2% 

From  this  time  onwards  there  was  a  very  steady,  rapid  increase 
in  both  blood  corpuscles  and  hsemoglobin.  And  by  April  30th,  i,e., 
52  days  after  the  transfusion,  the  corpuscles  numbered  4,200,000 
per  cmm.,  and  the  Hb.  54  per  cent  His  weight  had  also  risen 
from  8  st  lOj^  lb&,  which  it  was  on  the  day  of  transfusion,  to 
9  St.  6  lbs.,  ie.  an  increase  of  9^  lbs.  He  was  altogether  better 
and  stronger ;  this  was  acknowledged  by  him  and  recognised  by  all 
who  saw  him. 
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It  18  diflicult  to  accoant  for  the  terminatioii  of  this  case.    . 

From  the  time  of  the  operation  uatil  the  2nd  April,  iA,  for 
nearly  four  weeks,  the  temperature  remained  normal  On  April 
2nd  it  rose  on  t)ne  day  from  97^*8  to  102'''8,  and  thereafter 
remained  irregularly  pyrexiaL 

On  April  23n2  signs  of  consolidation  with  crepitations  were  noted 
in  the  left  sub-clavicular  region.  Up  to  this  date  the  coipnscles 
and  hnmoglobin  had  steadily  increased,  and  his  weight  had  been 
maintained.  From  this  date  onwards  the  course  of  the  case' was 
that  of  a  rapidly  progressive  phthisis,  and  he  died  on  May  16  th. 
To  the  end,  however^  the  corpuscles  remained  over  4,000,000. 
The  post-mortem  showed  marked  diffuse  tuberculosis  of  both 
lungs. 

That  the  anssmia  was  not  tubercular  may  be  taken  for  granted ; 
for  in  tubercular  phthisis  the  proportion  of  red  eorpusdes  per  emm, 
is  €LS  a  rule — indeed  almod  invariably — normal  or  above  the 
Twrmal,  while  the  total  bulk  of  the  blood  and  of  the  corpuscles 
is  greatly  reduced.  In  this  case  the  anoemia  was  rapidly  disappear- 
ing,  and  the  bulk  of  the  blood  increasing^  when  the  symptoms  and 
signs  of  phthisis  appeared. 

Was  this  man  infected  in  the  wards,  either  from  the  injected 
blood  or  through  the  atmosphere  ?  We  cannot  positively  answer 
this  question.  The  sad  termination  does  not  n^;ative  the  fact  that 
he  had  during  the  interval  following  the  transfusion  almost 
recovered  from  his  pernicious  anssmia. 

I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  little  while  I  gather  together 
what  is  to  be  learned  from  these  cases,  and  I  will  dk»  so  under  the 
following  heads : — 

Firsts  The  results  antieipaUd  from  trans/imon  of  human  blooiL 
and  those  custuaUy  obtained  when  the  operation  was  in  all  reapeat 
satisfadorily  perfomud,  \ 

Before  operating  at  all  the  question  we  put  to  ourselves  ^va^; 
this.  What  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  expect  from  the  injectioc^ 
into  the  veins  of  a  patient  suffering  from  pernicious  anseinia 
of  a  definite  amount  of  human  blood  ?  My  belief  was,  and  still 
is,  that,  with  proper  precautions,  blood  equal  in  vitality  to 
living  blood  might  be  injected  into  a  human  beings  veins. 
I  further  believed  that  the  admixture  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  living  healthy  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  dises^ed  in- 
dividual might  powerfully  influence  the  diseased  blood  with 
which  it  beoime  mixed,  increasing  its  vitality  and  resistaaoe  to 
destructive  influences,  and  that  it  might  also  beneficially  affect 
the  blood-fonning  (Nfgans,  tending  to  a  restoration  ol  their 
blood-forming  power.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  point  we 
attempted,  from  the  weight  of  the  patient's  bodv  and  the  relative 
amount  of  the  blood — taken  as  about  l-13th  of  the  body-weight— 
to  estimate  approximately  the  proportionate  number  of  blood 
corpuscles  that  would  be  added  to  each  cmm.  by  the  injection 
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of  a  definite  amount  of  normal  human  blood.  This  probable 
addition  we  determined  to  compare  with  the  actual  results 
obtained  at  a  considerable  interval  after  transfusion.  Thus 
we  calculated  in  the  case  of  Mrs  G.,  who  weighed  6  st.  3  lbs., 
that  by  the  addition  of  6  oz.  of  normal  blood  we  should  gain 
an  addition  of  about,  indeed  a  little  over,  300,000  corpuscles  per 
cmm.  Now,  although  we  had  made  this  calculation,  we  were 
exceedingly  surprised  to  find  that,  from  the  first  transfusion,  we 
had  obtained  an  addition  of  310,000  corpuscles  per  cmm.  That 
this  was  not  a  mere  accidental  and  pretty  coincidence  has  been 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  evef*y  properly  performed  subsequent 
transfusion  not  complijocUed  with  feoer  has  been  followed  by  a  like 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
inference  which  one  cannot  avoid  drawing  is  that  all  the  red 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  donor  are  really  added  to  the 
blood  of  the  recipient  without  any  perceptible  destruction  of  them 
in  the  process.  Let  me  recall  the  immediate  results  of  the  dif- 
ferent transfusions  so  as  to  illustrate  this  point. 
1st  Transfusion, — In  Mrs  G.'s  case. 

Before  operation,        1,160,000  per  cmm. 
After         „  1,470,000 


Increase,        310,000 


» 


» 


2nd  Transfusion. — Now  I  must  remind  you  that  Mr  Hardyman's 
blood,  which  was  used  in  this  operation,  was  very  rich  in  corpuscles, 
there  being  5,500,000  per  cmm.  We  therefore  looked  for  a  greater 
addition  of  corpuscles  than  in  the  first  operation.  These  are  the 
facts. 

Before  operation,       1,300,000  per  cmm. 

After  „  1,670,000 


Increase,        370,000 

V 

''      3rd   Transfusion. — This   was  performed  when  the  corpuscles 
'  sTunved  a  decided  tendency  to  progressive  increase.     The  result  is 

very  interesting,  for  we  got  much  more  than  could  be  accounted 

for  by  the  mere  addition  of  the  blood. 

Before  operation,       2,215,000  per  cmm. 
After  „  2,820,000 


Increase,        605,000 


»» 


Part  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  blood  corpuscles  must  be 
accounted  for  by  an  impetus  given  to  the  blood-forming  organs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  already  improving  blood  corpuscles 
on  the  other,  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  latter. 

^DIN.  M«D.  JOUBN.  XXXVm.— &.  3  H 
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^th  Transfv^ioii, — lu  Mrs  M/s  case,  weight  almost  the  same  as 
Mrs  G.'s,  6  St.  7  lbs. 

Before  transfusion,        640,000  per  cmm. 
After  „  1,030,000 


Increase,        390,000        „ 

In  this  case  the  doiwr^s  blood  was  extremely  rich  in  red  corpusdes. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  these  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia,  the  body 
weight  being  6  st  3  lbs.  in  the  one,  and  6  st  7  lbs.  in  the  other, 
the  injection  into  the  vein  of  6  oz.  of  healthy  blood  was  calculated  to 
add,  and  actually  did  add,  about  300,000  red  corpuscles  per  cmm. 
5th  Transfusion, — ^Mrs.  F.,  weight  5  st  5  lbs.  Sather  less  than 
2  oz.  of  blood,  instead  of  6  oz.,  were  added  in  this  case. 

Before  transfusion,        480,000  per  cmm. 
After  „  580,000 


Increase,        100,000        „ 

This  was  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  in- 
jection of  rather  less  than  a  third  of  the  amount  of  the  blood 
injected  in  the  previous  cases. 

6th  Transfusion. — B.  S.,  weighed'  8  st.  13  lbs.,  and  therefore  from 
a  similar  amount  of  blood  a  smaller  rise  was  to  be  expected. 

Before  transfusion  the  B.  B.  Cs.  were        920,000  per  cmm. 
After  „  „  1,110,000        „ 


Increase,        290,000 


\ 


7th  Transfusion, — T.  B.,  weighed  8  st.  10  lbs.;  owing  to  coaguii- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  dish  received  only  about  1^  ozs.  i^ 

Before  transfusion,        890,000  per  cmm.  \ 

After  „  930,000       „  \ 

Increase,        40,000        „ 

This  operation  was,  however,  unsatisfactory,  and  will  be  referred  to' 
again.     But  the  fact  that  all  the  blood  corpuscles  were  added  to, 
and  remained  circulating  in  the  blood  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  or  three  days — important  though  it  undoubtedly  is — was  by 
no  means  the  most  satisfactory  result  gained. 

Most  of  these  transfusions  ivere  followed  by  a  progressive  rise 
in  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles  above  the  number  added  by 
transfusion.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  point  of  all.  This 
result  was  noted  after  all  the  four  transfusions  in  Mrs  G.'s 
case, — most  strikin^^ly  after  the  second  and  third  operations. 

In  Mrs  M.^s  case  the  ascent  was  rapid  and  striking  up  to  com- 
plete recovery,  after  only  one  transfusion.  In  R.  8Js  case  there  was 
a  steady  rise  for  several  weeks  after  the  first  transfusion,  and  a 
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postponed  rise  after  the  second  unsatisfactory  operation.  In  T. 
B's.  case,  although  a  serious  mistake  Qccurred,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  refer  immediately,  his  corpuscles  rose  rapidly  after  his 
first  transfusion,  reaching  4,200,000  on  April  30th,  ie.,  fifty  days 
after  transfusion. 

Second,  The  lessons  to  he  learrudfrom  our  mistakes. 

1st,  Unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  solu- 
tion and  the  instruments  and  vessels  employed,  injury  may  be 
done  to  the  patient.  I  have  no  doubt  the  rigors,  fever, 
phlebitis,  herpetic  eruption,  and  destruction  of  corpuscles  in  con- 
nexion with  the  second  operation  in  B.  S/s  case  was  the  result  of 
the  impure  distilled  water  used,  and  the  failure  to  boil  the  solution 
previous  to  its  employment.  We  had  no  fever  in  any  of  the  satis- 
factory transfusions. 

2nd,  The  substitution  of  a  too  strong  solution  of  the  phosphate 
of  soda  may  cause  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise  in  the  number  of  the 
corpuscles.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  fourth  transfusion  in  Mrs 
G.'s  case,  in  which  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  was  employed  instead 
of  the  five  per  cent,  solution.-  The  result  was  a  slight  fall,  instead 
of  the  usual  rise  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles. 

3rd,  A  too  weak  solution,  or  an  insufficient  amount  of  the 
solution,  may  allow  coagulation  to  occur,  and  either  cause  the 
operation  to  be  suspended  before  all  the  blood  is  injected,  or 
endanger  the  patient's  life.  No  accident  has  ever  hai)pened  in 
my  cases  from  this  cause,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  much  valuable 
blood  has  thereby  been  lost 

4th,  A  too  rapid  injection  of  the  blood  may  cause  dangerous, 
and  possibly  even  fatal  consequences.  This  was  exemplified  in 
my  roost  successful  case — Mrs  M. — ^in  which  the  end  of  a  syringe- 
ful  was  injected  to  save  the  blood  after  the  pulse  began  to  show 
irregularity  of  beat.  This  was  followed  by  alarming  syncope  and 
other  symptoms,  which  under  prompt  treatment  rapidly  dis- 
appeared. At  this  point  I  should  remind  you  that .  in  this 
disease  the  whole  vascular  system  has  accommodated  itself  to^e 
greatly  diminished  volume  of  blood.  Hence  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  6  or  8  oz.  of  blood  into  the  contracted  vascular  system 
causes  a  marked  alteration  of  pressure  in  the  heart  and  lungs  not 
without  risk.  The  condition  here  is  very  different  from  that 
present  in  anaemia  from  rapid  loss  of  blood, — as,  e.g.,  in  surgical 
cases  where  the  vessels  are  large  and  empty.  In  the  latter  cases 
rapid  transfusion  can  be  borne  with  safety  because  it  improves  the 
blood-pressure. 

5th,  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  operation  absolutely  safe, 
I  think  the  operator  should  have  a  table  of  rules  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  assistants,  and  should  in  each  case  have  before 
operating  the  definite  assurance  that  all  of  them  have  been  care- 
fully attended  to. 

6th,  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  I  have  personally 
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deduced  from  my  experieuces  is  this : — In  none  of  my  cases,  even 
where  a  distinct  mistake  has  been  made,  has  any  accident  leaving 
any  permanent  effect  happened :  nor  has  any  other  than  a  good 
result  ultimately  followed  the  transfusion  in  any  of  my  nine  trans- 
fusions. Hence  I  must  conclude  that,  given  the  requisite  aUenttcn 
to  all  details,  and  the  necessary  surgical  skill,  the  operation  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  one — it  can  therefore  be  recommended 
with  confidence  in  so  perilous  a  disease  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed. 

In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  forget  how  much  the  snccess 
of  these  transfusions  has  depended  on  the  consummate  skill  and 
patience  of  my  esteemed  colleague  Dr  John  Duncan.  It  is  a 
delicate  operation,  and  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  rashly  by 
any  one  but  an  expert  is  clear ;  but  I  doubt  not  we  will  always 
be  able  to  find  experts,  in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  cities  at 
least,  when  the  operation  is  judged  necessary. 

The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  my  experience  of 
transfusion  of  human  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia  may  be  very 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows ; — 

1st,  If  all  the  necessary  precautions  are  strictly  adhered  to  the 
operation  is  perfectly  safe. 

2nd,  Quite  healthy  blood  with  living  blood  corpuscles  can  be 
added  to  the  diseased  blood  of  the  patient. 

3rd,  This  blood  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  both  on  the  blood 
with  which  it  is  mixed  and  on  the  blood-forming  organs,  for — 

(a.)  Sooner  or  later  the  abnormal  peculiarities  in  the  forms  and 
the  exceptional  varieties  of  the  corpuscles  disappear. 

In  Mrs  G.'s  and  Mrs  M.'s  cases  the  corpuscles  became  normal 
in  those  respects  very  shortly  after  the  first  transfusion. 

(b.)  Sooner  or  later  the  blood  corpuscles  begin  to  increase  in 
excess  of  those  added  by  the  transfusions. 

Ath,  These  facts  are  opposed  to  the  view  that  an  abnormal 
destructive  activity  of  a  disordered  liver  is  the  only  or  the  main 
pathological  condition  in  pernicious  ansemia;  for  it  is  difficult, 
were  this  true,  to  understand  how  the  blood  corpuscles  added 
should  not  soon  fall  victims  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
liver  cells. 

The  foregoing  results  of  transfusion  rather  favour,  although 
they  do  not  absolutely  shut  one  up  to,  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  pathology  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  probably  somewhat  like 
this: — 

1st,  The  real  condition  of  the  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia  is 
a  delicacy  and  tendency  to  early  death  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

2nd,  The  probable  starting-point  of  this  delicacy  and  feeble 
resistance  in  the  blood  corpuscles  is  some  functional  weakness  in 
the  blood-forming  organs,  which  may  be  due  to  various  possible 
causes. 
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3rd^  The  irregular-shaped,  variously-sized,  and  otherwise  ab- 
normal blood  corpuscles  point  to  some  such  imperfect  genesis. 

4th,  Consequently  without  any  abnormally  increased  destructive 
force  in  the  portal  system  and  organs — it  being  a  normal  function 
of  the  liver  cells  to  destroy  the  red  corpuscles — a  greatly  increased 
death-rate  of  these  delicate  and  short-lived  corpuscles  takes 
place. 

5th^  The  introduction  by  transfusion  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  healthy  blood  acts  beneficially  in  a  twofold  way : — 

(a.)  By  immediately  improving  the  health  and  resistance  of 
the  blood  (including  the  delicate  blood  corpuscles)  which  becomes 
mixed  with  it ;  and 

(6.)  Later  on,  by  gradually  operating  beneficially  on  the  blood- 
forming  organs  through  which  it  circulates,  restoring  their  blood- 
forming  functions  to  the  normal  condition. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for  the  great 
length  of  this  paper.  Long  as  it  is,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
many  interesting  facts  contained  in  my  reports  and  details,  and 
which  I  propose  to  give  at  a  future  date  in  a  supplementary  paper. 


IIL— SOME  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  A  STUDY  OP  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  Q.  A.  Gibson,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Assistant  Physician,  and  A.  L.  Qillbspib, 
M.D.,  Medical  Registrar,  Royal  Innrmaiy,  Edinburgh. 

{JUad  before  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgkal  Society ^  6^A  July  1892.) 

A  CONSIDKRATION  of  the  physical  problems  arising  out  of  cases 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  retention  of  certain  embryonic  arrange- 
ments, deviations  from  the  normal  relative  pressures  existing  in 
the  systemic  and  pulmonic  vessels  are  present  during  adult  life, 
has  led  us  to  seek  some  means  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
establish  a  basis  upon  which  we  may  rest  with  certainty  in  rea- 
soning upon  such  conditions.  As  it  seems  probable  that  in  the 
anatomicied  relations  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  during  foetal  life 
such  a  secure  foundation  may  be  obtained,  we  have  examined  the 
heart  of  the  embryo  in  order  to  ascertain  the  anatomical  conditions 
existing  at  different  stages  of  its  development  During  festal  jife 
the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  heart  must  be  nearly  equal,  on 
account  of  the  free  communication  allowed  by  means  of  the  ductus 
aiteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  ;  and  it  might,  a  priori^  be  expected 
that  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  should 
be  of  approximately  equal  thickness. 

This  expectation  we  found  to  be  in  great  part  justified  by  our 
results,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Before  entering  upon  the  observations  which  we  wish  to  lay. 
before  the  Society,  it  may  be  of  use  to  sum  up,  as  briefly  as  pes- 
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sible,  the  course  of  events  in  the  development  of  the  central  vaaciilar 
apparatus. 

The  vascular  system  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  form  of 
two  simple  lateral  tubes  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  embryo.  These 
tubes  occupy  spaces  which  are  continuous  with  the  pleuro-peri* 
toneum,  and  are  composed  of  two  layers  apparently  developed 
respectively  from  the  mesoblast  and  hypoblast.  Each  tube  is  con- 
tinuous in  front  with  the  cephalic  mesoblast,  and  terminates  behind 
in  the  omphalo-nieseraic  or  vitelline  veins. 

These  lateral  tubes  are  developed  in  the  part  of  the  embryo 
which,  on  the  folding  downwards  of  the  body-walls,  becomes  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  ;  and  when  this  wall  is  completed  they 
meet  in  the  middle  line  and  become  fused  into  a  single  tube.  This 
remains  connected  with  the  vitelline  veins  behind,  and  bifurcates 
in  front,  giving  rise  to  the  primitive  aortas. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  vascular  apparatus  the 
single  median  tube  begins  to  pulsate  rhythmically,  while  as  yet 
no  muscular  tissue  can  be  discerned.  This  is  a  point  which  can- 
not be  denied  a  considerable  degree  of  significance. 

The  central  vascular  tube,  at  a  slightly  later  stage,  becomes 
somewhat  curved  by  bending  over  to  the  right ;  and  at  the  same 
time  its  posterior  extremity,  connected  as  we  have  seen  with  the 
venous  channels  behind,  assumes  a  position  dorsal  to  the  rest  of 
the  tube.  At  this  period  of  development  superficial  constrictions 
appear  upon  the  tube,  dividing  it  into  the  venous  sinus,  the  auricle, 
the  ventricle,  and  the  aortic  bulb.  While  these  changes  are  going 
on  muscular  fibres  are  for  the  first  time  seen  in  the  substance  of 
the  vascular  apparatus. 

The  venous  sinus  receives  the  posterior  veins  already  mentioned, 
and  the  primitive  veins  from  the  cephalic  region.  It  at  first 
communicates  freely  witli  the  auricle,  but  afterwards  is  guarded  by 
venous  valves. 

The  common  auricle  continues  to  develop  behind  the  curved 
ventricular  portion  of  the  tube,  and  in  time  the  right  venous  valve 
foims  the  Eustachian  and  Thebesian  valves,  while  the  left  venous 
valve  disappears. 

The  common  ventricle,  or  curved  ventral  portion  of  the  tube, 
receives  the  blood  from  the  common  auricle  at  its  left  end,  and 
terminates  at  its  right  end  in  the  aortic  bulb.  It  contains  in  its 
early  stages  a  fine  spongy  substance.  A  slight  constriction  on  its 
outer  surface  marks  the  future  separation  into  right  and  left 
ventricles,  and  a  septum,  composed  of  muscular  tissue,  begins  to 
grow  from  below  and  behind,  upwards  and  forwards.  This  is  com- 
pleted at  a  later  stage  by  the  development  of  a  fibrous  septum, 
which  grows  from  above  and  before,  downwards  and  backwards. 
At  the  same  time  the  spongy  tissue  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  ventricular 
portion  of  the  apparatus  begins  to  be  gathered  together  in  distina 
columnar  masses. 
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The  common  auricle  is  gradually  raised  upwards  and  forwards, 
so  that  the  opening  into  the  ventricular  portion  assumes  a  position 
over  the  inter- ventricular  septum,  which  grows  up,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  flaps  developed  from  the  inner  layer — the  future 
auriculo- ventricular  valves— divides  the  orifice  into  two  divisions. 
A  septum  is  developed  in  the  common  auricle  from  above  and 
behind,  downwards  and  forwards,  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  is 
formed.  Before  this  inter-auricular  septum  is  complete,  the  pul- 
monary vein  is  developed. 

While  these  changes  are  proceeding,  the  aggregation  of  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  ventricles  into  distinct  masses  goes  on,  and 
by  this  means  the  columns  carnese  as  well  as  the  musculi 
papillai'es  with  their  chordae  tendinese  are  formed,  the  latter 
becoming  attached  to  the  flaps  developed  at  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices.  The  inter-ventricular  septum  grows  up  into  the  aortic 
bulb  and  separates  it  into  two  divisions,  i.e.,  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  each  communicating  with  its  respective  ventricle.  Folds 
of  the  lining  membrane  grow  up  at  the  junction  of  the  bulb  and 
the  vessels,  and  by  their  division  into  segments  form  the  semilunar 
valves. 

To  the  development  of  the  great  arterial  trunks  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  devote  much  attention.  From  the  aortic  bulb  two  great 
arterial  arches  spring,  each  running  forwards,  outwards,  and  back- 
wards, dorsal  to  the  primitive  heart,  to  form  the  primitive  aorta  of 
its  own  side.  The  two  primitive  aortas  unite  at  an  early  period  in 
the  middle  line  about  the  dorsal  region.  To  these  arterial  arches 
four  other  lateral  pairs  are  in  succession  added,  forming  five 
arterial  arches  on  each  side.  Of  these  arches  the  first  and  second 
become  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches;  the  third 
forms  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  fourth,  on  the  right  side, 
becomes  the  subclavian  artery,  and  on  the  left  side  it  forms  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  The  fifth,  on  the  right  side,  develops  as  the 
right  pulmonary  artery,  and  its  distal  portion  disappears ;  on  the 
left  side  it  forms  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  portion  beyond 
remains  during  festal  life  as  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  right 
descending  primitive  aorta  entirely  disappears  in  its  anterior  part ; 
the  left  remains  as  the  permanent  descending  aorta,  and  joins  the 
posterior  part  of  the  right  primitive  aorta  behind,  to  form  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  permanent  descending  aorta. 

From  this  description  of  the  development  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  it  may  readily  be  understood  why  it  is  that  the  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  heart  is  very  similar,  probably  being  somewhat 
greater  in  early  fcetal  life  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left 

We  determined  to  examine  the  hearts  of  the  human  fcetus  at 
different  ages,  so  as  to  obtain  the  evidence  afi^orded  by  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles. 

The  method  which  we  have  followed  in  our  investigations  has 
be^n  to  make  a  series  of  sections  through  the  ventricular  portion 
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of  the  heart  of  the  fcBtus  at  right  an<^les  to  its  axis,  and  measuie 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  different  points  in  the  circumference 
of  the  ventricles,  as  well  as  at  different  distances  from  the  auricolo- 
ventricular  groove. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results : — 

Wall  of  Right   WaUofLeft 
Ventricle.         Ventricle. 

1.  FcBtus,  3|  months,  .  1*5  mm.  1     mm. 

2.  Foetus,  4  months,     .  1*5     „  0*5 

3.  FcBtus,  6  months,     .         .        .  4       „  3 
4  Foetus,  full  term ;  never  breathed,  4       „  3 

5.  FoBtus,  full  term ;  never  breathed,  5  „  5 

6.  Foetus,  full  term ;  lived  24  hours,  3  „  4 

7.  Female  infant,  11  months,       .  2  „  5 

8.  Male  infant,  22  months,  .        .  2  „  8 

These  figures  show  that  the  left  ventricle  progressively  increases 
in  thickness  from  the  third  month,  while  the  right  ventricle 
increases  up  to  the  hour  of  birth,  and  then  rapidly  diminishes ;  the 
thickness  of  its  wall  nearly  two  years  afterwards  being  actually 
smaller  than  in  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life. 

The  accompanying  Plate  gives  copies  of  life-sized  photographs 
of  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  above  summary,  and  the  numbers 
correspond  to  those  of  the  text.  The  photographs  were  all 
obtained  looking  down  on  the  sections  from  above,  and  they  were 
placed  with  the  anterior  side  above,  so  that  the  side  of  each  to  the 
right  is  the  right  ventricle. 

From  these  facts  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  cardiac  chambers  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
work  which  each  has  to  do.  And  although  an  inquiry  into  the 
teachings  of  comparative  anatomy  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
contribution,  we  may  add  that  the  facts  which  we  have  laid  before 
the  Society  as  to  the  condition  of  the  walls  are  in  every  respect 
supported  by  observations  which  we  have  made  on  the  foetal  heart 
of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  dog,  and  cat. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  in  vascular  development  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  only  of  scientific  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
facts  which  have  been  briefly  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
show  how  different  malformations  are  possible  through  arrested  or 
perverted  development,  and  they  point  to  further  important  truths. 
The  pulsation  of  the  primitive  vascular  tube,  for  instance,  before 
the  growth  of  any  muscular  fibres  in  its  substance,  appears  to  be 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  inherent  tendency  to 
rhythmic  propulsive  movements  in  the  vascular  mechanism.  And 
as  during  foetal  life  the  blood-pressure  must  be  nearly  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  circumstance  of  real 
importance,  that  up  to  the  time  of  birth  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  two  ventricles  is  nearly  equal  on  the  two  sides.    This  fact 
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may  be  taken  to  prove  that  the  amount  of  atrength  devebped  is 
strictly  proportional  to  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

Such  results  lead  to  far-reaching  conclusions  in  r^[ard  to  the 
possibility  of  the  heart  adapting  itself  to  widely  different  morbid 
conditions.  Some  further  results  relating  to  the  proportional 
thickness  of  the  adult  ventricular  walls  in  different  diseases  have 
been  obtained,  but  these  must  form  the  basis  of  another  com- 
munication at  some  future  time. 


IV.— AN  UNUSUAL  CAUSE  OF  DYSPNCEA  AFTER  REMOVAL 

OF  TRACHEOTOMY  TUBE. 

By  R.  D.  Clabkson,  M.B.,  CM.,  B.Sc.,  Resident  PhyBician  at  Royal  Hospital 

for  Sick  Children,  Edinbuigh. 

A  HOT,  aged  8  years,  was  admitted  to  Dr  Carmichael's  ward  in 
the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  on  January  8th,  1892,  with  difficult 
breathing,  which  had  lasted  two  days.  Shortly  after  admission  he 
was  given  an  emetic,  and,  with  the  vomiting,  coughed  up  a  large 
quantity  of  greenisli-white  membrane ;  but  he  remained  as  breath- 
less as  ever.  Dr  Beilby,  therefore,  performed  tracheotomy.  The 
patient  stopped  breathing  just  as  the  operation  was  completed,  and 
artificial  respiration  had  to  be  kept  up  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  otherwise  there  was  no  unusual  difficulty  about  the  opera^ 
tion,  and  the  patient  recovered  well  Three  days  afterwards  a  tube 
with  an  opening  on  its  convexity  was  introduced,  and  for  nearly 
an  hour  after  its  introduction  the  child  did  not  breathe  spontane- 
ously.  The  first  attempt  to  make  him  breathe  through  his  larynx 
was  made  five  days  after  the  operation,  but  it  was  five  days  later 
before  he  could  breathe  freely  with  the  tube  corked.  After  he 
Iiad  been  breathing  through  his  larynx  for  eighteen  hours,  the  tube 
was  removed.  Eight  hours  later  he  did  not  seem  to  be  .using  his 
glottis  much,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  him  do  so  by  clos- 
ing the  opening  in  the  neck  with  a  dressing :  as  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  patient  became  agitated,  then  purple,  then  unconscious, 
and  finally  stopped  breathing.  The  tube  was  reinserted,  artificial 
respiration  performed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boy  recovered. 

The  somewhat  sudden  obstruction  to  respiration  was  supposed 
to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  glottis,  because  the  child  had  always 
been  nervous,  and  a  week  after  the  operation  some  choreic  move- 
ments had  been  noticed.  A  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  and 
potassium  bromide  was  prescribed,  and  frequent  attempts  made  to 
induce  the  patient  to  breathe  with  his  tube  corked.  The  result  of 
all  these  attempts  was  similar.  He  was  quite  comfortable,  and 
laughed  and  shouted  without  hoarseness  or  any  other  difficulty 
for  the  first  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Then  his  inspiration 
gradually  became  more  strident,  a  fit  of  eoughing  came  on,  he 
suddenly  became  much  agitated  and  deeply  cyanosed,  and  the  cork 
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had  to  be  removed.    A  coune  of  potassium  iodide   was  tried 
without  any  apparent  eflfect 

Dr  M'Bride  saw  the  boy  five  months  after  the  operation,  and 
reported  that  he  could  not  see  further  into  the  larynx  than  the 
epiglottis,  that  the  tonsils  were  enlarged,  and  that  he  believed  there 
were  adenoid  growths  in  the  pharynx.  He  suggested  that  the 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  might  improve  matters. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  18th  of  June,  Mr  Bell  examined  the 
trachea  under  chloroform.  When  the  tube  was  removed  he  found 
a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  flapping  in  and  out  of  the  wound  as 
the  patient  breathed.  It  was  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  was 
adherent  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  in  the  trachea.  Mr 
Bell  scraped  it  away  wit£  a  director  and  stopped  the  bleeding, 
which  was  pretty  free,  by  putting  in  another  tube.  He  then 
scraped  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx;  but  he  left  the  tonsils 
alone,  because  they  were  only  slighdy  larger  than  normal.  The 
patient  had  a  very  little  pain  for  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 
Next  day  the  tube  was  corked,  and  patient  breathed  without 
trouble  for  two  days.  Then  the  tube  was  removed,  and  in  four 
days  the  aperture  was  air-tight  Two  days  later  he  was  dismissed 
well.  He  was  kept  under  observation  for  six  weeks  more,  and 
remained  perfectly  healthy  during  that  time. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  child  was  only  discovered  in  the 
last  days  of  his  stay  in  Hospital.  He  had  not  been  to  school  for 
six  months,  and  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  most  of  what  he  had 
learned,  but  he  thought  he  could  write  the  figures  from  1  to  9. 
He  wrote  with  his  left  hand,  beginning  at  the  right  side  of  the 
paper  and  going  towards  the  left,  and  the  figures  that  he  made 
were  mirror  images  of  our  ordinary  symbola  His  attempt  to  write 
letters  resulted  only  in  illegible  scrawls,  unless  he  had  a  copy 
before  him,  when  he  wrote  as  before  from  right  to  left,  but  made 
the  individual  letters  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  permission  to  report  this  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Car* 
raichaeL  The  notes  as  far  as  May  1st  were  made  by  Dr  J.  H. 
Beilby,  who  was  then  house  physician. 


v.— STUDIES  IN  FCETAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  TERATOLOGY. 

VL  Ok  A  Case-taking  Schsme  for  Fostal  Disrasbs  and 

Deformities. 

By  J.  W.  Ballanttnx,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.RS.E.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  Minto  Hoose,  and  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  Medical  College  for  Women,  Edinbuixh  ;  Physician  for  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Practical  Obstetrics,  Western  Dispensaiy,  Edinbnigli ;  and 
Secretary  to  the  Edinbuigh  Obstetrical  Society. 

{Read  hrfort  the  Sdinhurgh  Ohstetrical  SodHff,  llih  Majf  1893. ) 

During  the  investigation  of  certain  examples  of  fcetal  disease 
and  deformity,  I   constructed,  for  my  own   use,  the  following 
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scheme,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  systematically  to  record  all 
the  important  clinical  details  and  pathological  characters  of  each 
case.  It  is,  in  my  estimation,  very  far  removed  from  an  ideal 
scheme ;  but  since  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  any  work  upon 
foetal  maladies  any  case-taking  method  described,  I  have  ventured 
to  bring  this  one  forward  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  some 
service  to  other  workers  in  this  field  of  research. 

I  shall  first  give  the  scheme,  and  thereafter  make  some  remarks 
upon  its  component  parts. 

Case-taking  Scheme  for  the  Investigation  of  Fcetal  Dieeaees, 

I.  Clinical  History  and  Symptomatology. 

A.  Maternal 

1.  GeneraL 

a.  Age,  development,  weight,  and  height 

b.  Habits  and  environment 

c.  Constitution. 

d.  Diseasea 

e.  Deformities. 

2.  Sexual 

a.  Menstruation :  type,  habit,  etc. 

b.  Marriage :  early  or  late,  eta 

c  Morbid  states  of  uterus  and  annexa. 
d.  Pregnancies. 

(1.)  Past :  number,  character,  eta 
(2.)  Present :  character,  plural  or  single,  etc. 
Symptoms  in  Pregnancy— 
a.  Maternal :  gastric,  renal,  nervous, 

eta 
/3.  Foetal:  movements, heart-beat, eta 
«.  Labours  and  puerperia. 
(1.)  Past 
(2.)  Present 
(/,  Later  sexual  history.) 

B.  Paternal. 

Health,  constitution,  habits,  eta 

C.  Infantile:  when  the  infant  is  bom  alive  and  survives 

for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  or  when  there  are  twins, 
one  of  wmch  lives. 

D.  Family  clinical  history — heredity. 

IL  Morbid  Anatomy. 
A.  Of  foetus. 

1.  External  appearances. 

2.  Internal  appearances. 
(3.  Sectional  appearancea) 

4.  Microscopic  appearances. 

5.  Bacteriological  investigations. 

6.  Chemical  characters  of  fluids,  etc. . 
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B.  Of  foBtal  annexiL 
1.  Placenta. 
2«  Umbilical  oorcL 

3.  Membran^t. 

(1.)  Clioriou. 
(2.)  Amnion. 

4.  Liquor  amnii. 

G.  Of  mother  (if  death  follow  oonfinement). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  deals  with  all  that  relates  to  the  clinical  history  and 
symptomatology,  whilst  the  second  is  concerned  with  the  inves- 
tigation  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  products  of  conceptioD. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  lines  of  research,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  occasionally  perfectly  healthy  mothers  give  birth  to 
diseased  or  deformed  foetuses,  and  that  sometimes  normal  infants 
are  born  to  mothers  suffering  from  serious  illnesses.  In  such  cases 
the  value  of  the  investigation  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  parent 
may  have  no  very  evident  value,  but  the  inquiry  is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  abandoned ;  for  so  little  is  yet  definitely  known  with 
regard  to  the  efifect  of  disease  in  the  parents  upon  the  foetus,  and 
of  festal  maladies  upon  the  health  of  the  mother,  that  in  each 
instance  a  searching  examination  ought  to  be  made  of  the  medical 
history  of  the  parents  and  of  the  ol»tetrical  record  of  the  mother. 
It  is  probable  that  if  this  examination  were  carefully  made,  facts 
of  the  greatest  interest  would  in  nearly  every  case  be  forthcoming. 

With  regard  to  the  second  line  of  inquiry,  whilst  it  is  not  some- 
times possible  to  make  a  dissection  of  the  foetus  (for  the  diseased 
or  deformed  infant  is  happily  not  invariably  stiU-bom  or  dead- 
bom),  it  is  alwajrs  open  to  ns  to  investigate  the  naked-eye  and 
microscopic  characters  of  the  pldcenta,  membranes,  and  conL 
When,  however,  the  child  is  born  dead,  or  dies  soon  afterwards,  the 
systematic  examination  of  its  tissues  and  organs,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Further,  when  the  mother  unfortunately  also  succumbs 
to  the  effects  of  the  labour,  or  to  other  causes,  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  her  bodv  is  a  means  of  investigation  which  may 
throw  great  light  upon  the  genesis  of  the  foetal  malady. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  inquiry  mentioned  in  the  case-taking 
scheme  may  now  be  considered  seriatim. 

The  investigation  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  mother  ought,  in 
the  first  place,  to  deal  with  certain  purely  medical  f^ueBtions. 
T&e  bearing  of  these  questions  upon  foetal  morbid  prooesses  may  i 
not  be  verv  evident,  but  it  is  of  importance  that  in  such  an 
intricate  subject  all  ^e  available  information  should  be  secured 
Beference  is  now  made  to  the  medical  conditions  of  the  mother 
existing  prior  to  and  apart  from  her  sexual  and  obstetrical  history.  ^ 
These  conditions,  if  they  have  been  active  at  all^  may  have  influ- 
enced the  unimpregnated  ova  in  the  ovary,  and  through  them  when 
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fecundated  the  foetuses  developed  from  them ;  or  they  m^j  have 
so  altered  the  general  economy  of  the  maternal  organism  as  to- 
inake  it  impossible  for  a  healthy  embryo  to  be  produced  and 
brought  normaUy  to  maturity.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  state  whether  in  a  giveu 
case  the  morbid  tendency  pre-existed  in  the  ovum  before  impr^- 
nation,  or  was  impressed  upon  it  at  the  time  of  conception  oil 
during  pregnancy. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  inquired  into  are  the  mother^s  age, 
height,  weighty  and  general  development^  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  ova  of  very  young  or  of  very  old  mothers  may  be  inherently 
less  strong  and  healthy  than  those  of  women  in  their  prime,  and 
that  the  inferior  or  superior  state  of  development  of  the  maternal 
organism  may  influence  the  size,  weight,  and  health  of  the  foetuses 
which  she  produces.  Hecker,  Duncan,  and  Irme  have  shown,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  weight  of  the  infant  at  birth  increases  up  to 
a  certain  point  with  the  increase  in  age  of  the  mother,  and  that 
there  are  certain  years  in  her  life  when  the  likelihood  of  a  heavy 
child's  being  born  is  very  great  The  height,  weight,  etc.,  of  the 
mother  ought  to  be  carefully  noted  in  cases  where  dwarf  or  giant 
children  are  produced. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  condition  in  life  and  the  habits  of 
the  mother  profoundly  influence  the  health  and  development  of. 
tlie  ovum  and  foetus.  It  has,  at  any  rate,  been  stated  that  foetal 
diseases  are  rarely  observed  in  the  case  of  healthy,  robust  women 
living  in  comfort,  whilst  they  are  more  frequent  in  mothers  supplied 
with  insufficient  or  poor  nourishment,  exhausted  by  excessive 
fatigue,  or  crushed  with  sorrow,  misery,  or  anxiety;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  malign  influence  upon  the  foetus  of  the  alcoholic 
and  of  other  vicious  habits  of  the  mother  is  undoubted,  although 
its  modus  operandi  may  not  be  understood. 
.  The  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  mother  may  also 
affect  the  condition  of  the  foetus.  A  highly-strung  nervous 
system  or  a  hysterical  temperament  I  have  sometimes  noted  in 
conjunction  with  the  production  of  foetal  deformities. 

The  maternal  medical  history  of  the  diseases  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  adult  life  ought  to  be  inquired  into.  The  occurrence 
of  rickets,  convulsions,  fevers,  etc.,  in  iearly  life,  and  the  presence 
of  syphilis,  anaemia,  hepatic  and  renal  disease,  diabetes,  lead* 
poisoning,  etc!,  in  later  Ufe  are  factors  whose  influence  upon  the 
foetus  in  a  direct  way,  or  through  its  annexa  indirectly,  must  be 
taken  into  account 

Maternal  deformities  also  ought  to  be  noted,  for  such  are  somer 
times  directly  transmitted,a8  in  certain  case  of  supernumerary  digits, 
harelip,  eta  That  acquired  deformities  may  be  hereditary  is  very 
doubtful — their  transmission  is  denied  by  Weissmann  and  others 
— but  their  presence  should  be  noted  in  order  that  statistics  may 
be  obtained* 
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The  investigation  of  the  sexual  and  obstetrical  histoTy  of  the 
mother  often  yields  more  directly  valuable  indications  with  r^aid 
to  the  causes  of  ante-natal  disease  than  does  that  of  the  purelf 
medical  record.  There  is  a  connexion  between  the  whole  of  the 
mother's  organism  and  that  of  the  unborn  infant,  but  thefe  is  a 
much  closer  relationship  between  the  uterus  and  the  blood  circulat- 
ing in  it  and  its  contained  foetus.  The  following  matters  should, 
therefore,  be  most  carefully  inquired  into. 

The  mother's  menstrual  habit  and  type  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
and  any  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  excessive  or  diminished 
flow,  pain,  etc.,  noted,  for  from  such  information  something  may 
be  learnt  of  the  state  of  the  genital  organs  and  their  fitness  for  the 
dischai^ge  of  the  reproductive  functions 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
question  whether  the  married  or  single  condition  of  tihe  motJier 
influences  the  health  of  the  foetus ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  a  woman  pregnant  of  an  illegitimate  child  must  of  necessity 
be  placed  under  less  advantageous  circumstances  than  her  happier 
married  sister,  it  seems  likely  that  the  foetus  in  utero  may  suffer 
therefrom,  llie  question  of  the  effect  of  consanguinity  is  a  moot 
point ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  neglected  on  that  account'  The  age  at 
which  the  married  state  was  entered  into  is  also  worthy  of 
note. 

Grave  diseases  and  anomalies  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  tubes 
usually  render  the  patient  sterile,  and  this  means  either  that  these 
organs  are  unable  to  perform  the  functions  necessary  for  the 
occurrence  of  conception  and  for  the  progress  of  foetal  development, 
or  that  the  ova  in  such  cases  are  destroyed  or  rendered  incapable 
of  healthy  fecundation.  In  less  serious  maladies  affecting  the 
maternal  genital  organs,  conception  and  some  d^;ree  of  develop- 
ment may  take  place,  but  from  inherent  morbidity  in  the  ovnm, 
or  from  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterus  and  annexa,  gestation 
is  brought  to  an  untimely  end  in  miscarriage  or  premature  labour. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  a  diseased  uterine  mucosa  cannot  grow 
a  healthy  placenta,  and  in  this  way  a  morbid  state  of  the  uterine 
contents  may  be  brought  about  Maladies  of  the  mother's  pelvic 
viscera  ought  then  to  be  investigated. 

If  the  mother  be  a  multipara,  the  history  of  the  details  of  her 
previous  pregnancies  must  be  gone  into.  Such  matters  as  the 
number  of  gestations,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  followed  eadi 
other,  the  occurrence  of  abortion  or  premature  labour,  and  the 
history  of  abnormal  symptoms  during  their  course,  should  be  in-  i 
vestigated.  For  foetaJ  diseases  are  apt  to  repeat  themscdves  in 
successive  pregnancies,  and  the  history  of  the  past  may  often  serve 
to  elucidate  the  present  condition.  In  a  recent  paper  on  General 
Foetal  Dropsy  I  pointed  out  how  a  woman  gave  birth  to  three  t 
dropsical  infants  in  succession,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  noted 
in  other  ante-natal  diseases  and  anomalies.    The  occurrence  of 
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plural  conceptioii  is  of  peculiar  interesti  and  should  always  be 
inquired  into. 

The  pregnancy  whose  product  is  the  diseased  or  malformed 
foetus  must  be  especially  carefully  investigated.    Eveiy  detail  in 
which  it  difiered  from  the  normal  should  be  noted.    First,  the 
condition  of  the  mother  during  the  gestation  is  of  vital  importance* 
She  may  have  suffered  from  an  infectious  fever,  and  this  may 
explain  the  conditions  found  in  the  infant  at  birth,  or  may  supply 
the  cause  of  abortion.    The  residence  of  the  parent  in  a  locality 
where,  for  example,  smallpox  is  prevalent,  may  be  Sufficient  to 
cause  that  disease  in  the  foetus,  tne  mother  herself  enjoying  the 
immunity  which  has  been  conferred  upon  her  by  vaccination 
or  by  a  previous  attack.    Any  other  affection  that  may  have: 
occurred  during  pregnancy,  such  as  renal,  hepatic,  gastric,  pul« 
monary,  or  mental  disorder,  should  be  inquired  into,  as  it  may 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  abnormal  intra-uterine  conditions^ 
The  connexion  between  albuminuria  and  placental  disease  is  a 
case  in  point    The  history  of  maternal  impressions  also  ought 
to  be  critically  scrutinized.    Again,  the  occurrence  of  traumatism 
during  pregnancy  may  serve  to  explain  some  cases  of  foetal 
disease  and  death,  and  the  administration  of  certain  drugs  to  the 
mother  in  the  course  of  her  gestation  may  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  tissue-changes  in  the  foetus.    Second,  the  physician  should 
note  the  history  which  he  may  obtain  of  any  deviations  from  the 
normal  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  pregnancy.    The  character 
of  the  foetal  movements,  the  rate  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  the 
evidence  of  a  large  or  'small  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  are  points 
which  should  be  inquired  into.    Sometimes  a  distinct  history  of 
the  signs  of  foetal  death  may  be  forthcoming, — such  as  cessation 
of  foetol  movements,  stoppage  of  heart-beats,  feeling  of  weight 
and  coldness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  retrogressive 
changes  in  uterus  and  mammary  glands,  and  peculiar  sensations 
experienced  by  the  mother.    At  other  times  weakness  of  the  foetal 
movements  has  been  present,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  weakly 
infant  or  one  with  partial  or  entire  absence  of  the  limbs  has  been 
bom.    Sometimes  the  movements  of  the  infant  in  utero  have  been 
violent  and  tumultuous,  and  foetal  shiverings  from  malaria  or  con- 
vulsions from  brain  disease  have  from  this  sign  been  diagnosed. 
Irregularity  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  uterine  tumour  has 
occasionally  been  noted,  and  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  hydatid 
degeneration  of  the  chorion,  hydramnios,  etc.    It  is  only  by  the 
careful  recording  of  such  circumstances  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
build  up  a  system  of  foetal  symptomatology. 

From  the  history  of  past  confinements  information  may  often 
be  gathered  which  is  of  value  in  connexion  with  the  understanding 
of  foetal  disease.  The  records  of  tedious,  instrumental,  or  complex 
labours,  of  the  birth  of  still-born  or  dead  infants,  and  of  abnormal 
phenomena  in  the  third  stage,  ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinized: 
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It  is  sometimes  found  that  foetal  morbid  jBtates  have  a  tendency  to 
be  reproduced  in  successive  pregnancies,  and  from  a  history  of  pas^ 
confinements  one  is  often  able  to  trace  such  a  repetition  of  diseased 
manifestations,  varying  frequently  in  intensity.  This  is  especially 
true  of  syphilis.  So  marked  is  this  tendency,  that  it  has  been 
customary  to  speak  of  habitual  abortion,  habitual  premature 
labour,  and  habitual  foetal  death,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  idea  of  habit  suggested  by  the  name  is  a  correct  ona 

Of  course,  all  the  clinical  details  of  the  coufinement  which 
terminates  in  the  birth  of  a  morbid  foetus  are  of  immense  import- 
ance. The  infant  may  be  alive  and  healthy  before  labour  sets  in, 
and  may  yet  die,  or  suffer  injuries  leading  to  disease  during  the 
process  of  birth. 

Again,  certain  pre-existing  foetal  maladies,  such  as  ascites,  con- 
genital tumour  growths,  hydrocephalus,  some  monstrosities,  and 
the  like,  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  process  of  parturition, — 
so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  necessitate  operative  interference, 
entailing  the  death  of  the  infant 

The  history  of  the  confinement,  therefore,  is  important^  and  so 
also  is  that  of  the  puerperium ;  for  it  may  be  found  that  certain 
abnormal  conditions — e.^.,  albuminuria,  dropsy,  etc. — found  during 
the  pregnancy  rapidly  disappear  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
were  perhaps  due  to  the  foetal  disease  or  the  distension  of  the 
uterus  during  gestation. 

The  history  of  the  pregnancies  and  confinements  which  foUow 
the  birth  of  a  deformed  or  diseased  infant  is  a  matter  with  regard 
to  which  little  information  is  forthcoming  in  the  great  majority  of 
recorded  cases.  The  after-history  of  all  such  cases  ought^  however, 
to  be  followed  up,  and  is  of  great  interest  when  narrated.  When 
a  woman  gives  birth  to  an  abnormal  foetus,  means  ought  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  such  means  will  be  manifested  sometimes  by  the 
history  of  the  succeeding  gestationa  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
look  for  an  augmentation  in  number  of  the  therapeutic  measures 
which  are  of  value  in  intra-uterine  disease. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  recorded  cases  of  foetal  disease 
nothing  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  father.  This  is 
unfortunate,  for  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  paternal  morbid  states, 
acting  through  the  spermatozoon,  are  potent  in  inducing  disease 
and  defoimity  in  the  foetus.  I  have  myself  seen  some  cases  in 
which  I  believed  that  I  was  able  to  trace  to  the  father  the  origin 
of  the  ante-natal  malady  of  the  infant.  The  age  of  the  father,  his 
degree  of  development,  his  habits,  especially  the  alcoholic,  and 
certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  nephritis,  diabetes,  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis, lead  poisoning,  mental  disorder,  eta,  from  which  he  may 
suffer,  ought  to  be  noted  in  all  cases  of  intra-uterine  disease.  It 
is  impossible  yet  to  foretell  how  far  such  inquiries  may  yield 
valuable  results. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  when  the  morbid  infant 
survives  its  birth  all  the  details  of  its  symptoms  and  a  record  of 
its  appearances  should  be  noted.  Certain  malformations  only  lead 
to  injurious  and  evident  results  after  birth.  The  imperforate 
condition  of  the  anus,  absence  of  the  common  bile-duct,  congenital 
Iieart  disease,  the  existence  of  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate,  etc.,  are 
cases  in  point  Further,  should  twins  be  born,  one  healthy,  the 
other  diseased,  deformed,  or  dead,  the  clinical  history  of  the  survivor 
may  be  of  some  interest 

Certain  malformations  and  some  foetal  and  congenital  diseases 
are  well  known  to  be  hereditary,  and  it  will  be  well  in  all  cases  to 
inquire  into  the  medical  history  of  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts, 
etc. ;  for  an  inherent  morbid  tendency  may  not  manifest  itself  in 
each  generation,  or,  indeed,  in  each  individual  of  the  generation. 
The  study  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  atavism  has  already 
thrown  light  upon  certain  congenital  anomalies,  and  results  of 
great  value  are  to  be  looked  for  in  this  direction.  In  the  case  of 
some  diseases — e.g.,  haemophilia — it  would  seem  as  if  the  morbid 
tendency  remained  latent  in  the  female  until  the  supervention  of 
pregnancy,  and  that  then  it  appeared,  but  only  in  her  foetus  if  a 
male,  and  not  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mother's  organism.  "  It 
would  be  an  advantage,"  says  Cooke  Hirst,  "  to  begin  the  observa- 
tion of  the  foetus  as  well  as  its  treatment  a  hundred  years  before 
its  procreation,  in  a  study  of  antecedent  generations  "  (Ameincan 
System  of  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  235,  1889). 

Iii  connexion  with  the  investigation  of  the  clinical  history  of  the 
parents  in  cases  of  foetal  disease,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
because  the  malady  of  the  mother  is  not  of  the  same  type  as  that 
of  the  foetus  they  are  independent  of  each  other.  It  would  seem 
that  one  disease  in  the  mother  may  give  rise  to  another  in  her 
offspring.  It  has,  for  example,  been  held  by  Sanger  that  maternal 
nephritis  may  cause  leukaemia  in  the  foetus. 

1  need  say  nothing  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  case- 
taking  scheme — that  dealing  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  foetus 
and  its  aunexa — for  that  has  already  been  treated  of  pretty  fully  in 
a  previous  communication  ("  The  Investigation  of  Foetal  Disease," 
£din.  Med,  Journal,  March  1892). 


VI.— A   NOTE    ON   THE    USE    OP   THE    AXIS-TRACTION 
FOBCEPS  IN  THE  HIGH  AND  LOW  OPERATION. 

By  Michael  Dewab,  M.D.,  C.M. 
(Bead  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  o/JSdinbwgh,  lUh  April  1892.) 

A  CONSIDBRATIOK  of  the  details  and  results  of  the  following  cases 
of  the  high  operation  in  contracted  pelves  with  the  axis-traction 
forceps,  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  in  my  pre-axis-traction 
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days  with  these,  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  few 
uotes  on  their  use.  These  cases  are  the  fii*st  in  which  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  with  those  instruments  above  the 
brim  since  I  commenced  to  use  them.  Formerly  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  ordinary  Simpson  long  forceps  in  such  cases, 
and  when  I  failed  to  draw  the  head  through  the  brim  with  them,  I 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  version,  seeing  that  in  these  cases  I  could 
get  no  skilled  assistance,  being,  when  in  Forfarshire,  often  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  home.  This  latter  operation,  of  course, 
had  to  be  as  a  rule  performed  under  not  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  the  results,  in  my  hands  at  least,  were  not  very 
encouraging  as  regards  the  foetus.  Of  twelve  cases  of  version  in 
my  first  thousand  cases,  I  had  six  still-births,  exactly  50  per  cent; 
while  of  my  long  forceps  cases,  which  ended  as  such,  there  weie 
6  per  cent  of  foetal  deaths.  I  am  of  opinion  now  that,  judging 
from  my  new  experience,  one  should  be  able  to  deliver  with  the 
axis-traction  forceps  a  greater  porportion  of  living  children  in 
rickety  pelves,  and  thus  avoid  version  with  its  greater  mortality 
as  regards  the  child,  and  the  greater  risk  to  the  mother  of 
puerperal  troubles. 

Cask  I. — Mrs  B.,  aged  38,  a  short,  deformed,  bow-legged  secundi- 
para with  a  flat  pelvis,  sent  for  me  at  10.30  p.m.  on  1st  November 
last.  She  had  been  in  labour  for  some  hours.  On  making  a  p. v. 
examination,  the  os  was  found  well  dilated,  the  membranes  intact, 
the  head  presenting;  could  just  reach  the  head,  but  could  not 
make  out  the  position.  The  pains  were  strong  and  frequent ;  after 
some  time  the  membranes  ruptured  spontaneously,  when  the 
head  was  found  lying  above  the  brim,  there  being  no  advance 
with  the  pains.  By  pushing  the  fingers  well  up,  and 
steadying  the  uterus  with  the  left  hand,  I  could  define  the  sagittal 
suture  running  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  posterior  fontanelle, 
indicating  a  R.O.A.  position.  As  no  progress  was  being  made,  I 
administered  chloroform  and  attempted  to  apply  the  axis-traction 
forceps,  but  failed  completely  to  get  them  locked,  due  to  my  want 
of  skill  in  manipulating  the  rods.  After  several  attempts  without 
success,  I  withdrew  the  forceps  and  removed  the  rods,  thus  con- 
verting them  into  simple  long  forceps.  On  reintroducing  them, 
they  locked  at  once,  but  on  making  traction  with  all  my  strength,  - 
I  could  make  no  advance.  I  then  allowed  the  forceps  to  remain 
in  position  and  sent  for  my  friend  Dr  Proudfoot  to  take  char^ge 
of  the  chloroform,  and  induce  deeper  anaesthesia.  I  was  then  able  i 
to  draw  the  head  down  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  with  a  little  care 
complete  delivery  without  any  further  mishap,  though  when  the 
head  was  passing  through  the  vulva  the  perineum  was  in  great 
danger  for  a  time.  By  keeping  back  the  head,  however,  so  as  to  ^ 
allow  the  perineum  time  to  stretch,  it  was  saved.  There  was  a 
caput  succedaneum  on  the  left  parietal  region.    The  child,  a  male, 
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was  still-born.    The  mother  recovered  in  the  usual  time,  without 
a  bad  symptom. 

Case  IL — Mrs  K,  aged  44,  a  spare,  sallow,  rickety  primipara, 
sent  for  me  on  7th  November  last  at  10  a.m.  She  had  had  labour 
pains  since  the  night  before.  On  making  the  usual  examination  I 
found  a  slight  mucous  discharge,  the  os  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  and  the  membranes  entire.  The  head,  which  was  the  present- 
ing part,  could  only  be  reached  with  difficulty.  After  waiting  for  a 
short  time  without  much  progress,  I  ruptured  the  membranes,  and 
after  pushing  the  fingers  well  up  behind  the  pubic  arch,  made  out 
the  position  to  be  LO.A.  in  a  contracted  conjugate.  I  admini- 
stered a  little  chloroform,  and  with  my  finger  dilated  the  os 
sufficiently,  and  putting  her  more  deeply  under  the  anaesthetic, 
applied  the  axis-traction  forceps,  which  locked  at  once,  the  rods 
coming  together  nicely.  With  not  a  little  traction  the  head  was 
dragged  through  the  brim.  Rotation  into  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  took  place,  after  which  I  had  simply  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  application  handles  till  the  head  was 
completely  born.  The  perineum  was  preserved  intact.  The  child, 
a  female,  commenced  to  cry  lustily,  and  the  mother  made  an 
excellent  recovery  without  a  moment's  anxiety. 

Case  III. — Mrs  Q.,  aged  35,  a  scrofulous,  thick  set,  squat 
multipara.  She  had  previously  two  female  births  without  any 
instrumental  aid,  and  two  male  births, — the  first  still-born,  delivered 
by  forceps,  the  second  seven  years  ago,  delivered  after  i^reat  difficulty 
alive  by  long  forceps.  I  was  sent  for  at  10  a.m.  on  28th  December 
last,  and  learned  that  she  had  been  in  labour  since  3  A.M.  On 
making  a  p. v.  examination  I  found  a  slight  muco-sanguineous 
discharge,  the  water  having  escaped,  and  the  os  about  the  size  of  a 
crown.  The  head  was  situated  above  the  brim,  and  the  sagittal 
suture  could  be  traced  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior 
fontanelle.  The  anterior  foutauelle  could  not  be  reached,  and 
therefore  evidently  a  E.O.P.  position  above  the  brim.  In  a  short 
time  the  os  was  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
the  axis-traction  forceps  under  chloroform,  after  the  bladder  had 
been  emptied  by  catheter.  The  bowels  had  been  relieved  by 
castor  oil  the  previous  evening.  The  instruments  were  carefully 
introduced, — the  lower  blade  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
right  parietal  bone,  and  the  upper  over  the  left  side  of  the  head  in 
the  region  of  the  ear  (as  shown  by  the  pressure  marks  after  birth). 
Traction  was  made  moderately  at  first,  gradually  increasing  till  I 
was  pulling  with  all  my  might,  when  suddenly  the  blades  slipped 
off  the  head  without  moving  the  head  in  the  slightest.  I  reapplied 
the  forceps  in  much  the  same  way,  with  a  similar  result.  For  the 
third  time  I  applied  them,  taking  care  to  get  them  over  the 
occipito-frontal  poles  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  placing  the  upper  blade  over  what  I  considered  the 
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proper  place,  the  blade  always  being  inclined  to  slip  backwanls  to 
the  side  of  the  head.  At  last  I  succeeded,  and  when  the  instru- 
ments were  locked,  and  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  reduced,  the 
head  was  with  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  traction  drawn 
through  the  brim.  After  this  I  had  very  little  to  do  except  to 
reapply  the  forceps  in  the  biparietal  diameter,  watch  and  follow 
the  movements  of  the  application  handles,  as  in  the  second  case. 
The  head  rotated  into  RO.A,  and  was  delivered  in  the  usual  way. 
When  restitution  took  place,  the  face  turned  downwards  to 
left  thigh,  and  the  left  shoulder  appeared  under  the  pubic  arch. 
The  child,  a  male,  was  still-born  (the  mother  had  not  felt 
movement  for  more  than  two  days).  The  lower  blade  was  over 
the  occiput  close  to  its  junction  with  the  right  parietal,  while  the 
upper  was  over  the  left  eye.    The  mother  made  a  good  recovery. 

Cask  IV. — Mrs  M.,  a  small,  very  much  undersized  multipara, 
sent  for  me  at  5  p.m.  on  25th  February  1892.  Her  previous 
obstetric  history  is  as  follows :  the  first  child,  a  boy,  was  born  at 
the  seventh  month,  delivered  at  the  brim  by  long  forceps,  alive ; 
the  second,  a  girl,  after  failure  with  the  long  forceps,  was  delivered 
by  version  with  great  difficulty,  alive ;  the  third^  a  miscarriage  at 
the  fourth  month. 

On  making  my  visit  on  this,  the  fourth  pregnancy,  I  found  that 
she  had  been  in  labour  since  early  morning.  The  water  had 
escaped,  the  os  was  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  the  head 
presenting,  but  high  at  brim.  On  calling  again  at  8  o'clock  the 
pains  were  found  to  be  more  frequent  but  feeble,  and  the  os  almost 
fully  dilated.  The  head,  which  had  made  no  advance,  was 
occupying  the  RO.A  position.  Very  shortly  afterwards  I  ad- 
ministered chloroform  and  applied  the  axis-traction  forceps ;  and 
remembering  my  difficulties  on  the  previous  occasions,  I  placed  the 
first  blade  over  the  right  occiput,  and  the  second  blade  over  the 
left  forehead  above  the  left  orbit.  With  moderate  traction  the 
head  was  drawn  through  the  brim  with  comparative  ease.  Rota- 
tion did  not  take  place  till  the  head  was  well  on  to  the  perineum, 
but  the  latter  being  very  distensile,  I  did  not  in  this  case  remove 
the  instruments  tiU  after  the  occiput  had  slipped  under  the  pubic 
arch.  The  delivery  was  then  completed  in  the  usual  way.  The 
child  was  very  lively,  and  the  mother  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

The  first  thought  that  will  occur  to  every  one  is,  that  my  success 
with  the  axis-traction  forceps  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  version  after  failure  with  the  long  forceps.  But  this  ^ 
is  not  so.  In  the  first  case,  I  hold  that  had  it  not  been  for  my 
bungling  with  the  traction  rods  and  the  long  time  taken  to  deUver 
the  child,  that  child  would  in  all  probability  have  been  born  alive. 
The  second  case  ended  favourably.  The  third  case  could  not  have 
terminated  in  any  other  way,  as  the  child  had  been  dead  for  some 
days.     The  fourth  case  also  ended  favourably. . 

According  to  my  experience,  the  chief  difficulty  to  one  using 
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the  axis-traction  forceps  for  the  first  time  in  the  high  operation  is 
the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  getting  the  rods  to  come  together 
properly,  but  when  one  has  surmounted  that  difficulty  it  is  all 
plain  sailing.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  with  the  rods  when 
applying  the  instruments  to  the  head  in  the  pelvic  cavity  or  at 
the  outlet.  With  these  instruments  properly  applied  and  used,  one 
should  be  able  to  deliver  cases  which  without  them  would  have  to 
be  delivered  by  version  or  by  perforation.  This  leads  me  to  a 
short  consideration  of  the  accident  which  befell  me  in  the  third 
case  (the  first  time  in  my  experience),  when  the  forceps  slipped  off 
the  head  twice,  and  where  on  my  applying  the  blade  carefully  over 
the  occipito-frontal  diameter  of  the  head  I  was  able  to  extract  the 
head  with  comparative  ease.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account 
for  the  slipping  is,  that  the  blades  having  been  placed  too  far  back 
in  the  biparietal  diameter,  the  head  was  squeezed  together  in  that 
axis,  and,  as  a  consequence,  lengthening  of  the  occipito-frontal 
diameter  took  place.  The  occiput  and  forehead  of  the  child 
necessarily  rested  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  rendering  its  extrac- 
tion next  to  impossible  in  a  contracted  pelvis,  and  when  the  very 
powerful  traction  was  made  on  the  bar,  the  blades  were  simply 
pulled  off  the  head  backwards.  The  head  could  not  possibly  pass 
through  between  the  points  of  the  blades.  By  applying  the  blades 
in  the  occipito-frontal  diameter,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  that 
diameter  was  very  much  reduced,  the  head  becoming  more  rounded, 
and  extraction  was  made  very  much  easier. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  third  delivery  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  able  paper  on  the  axis-traction  forceps 
by  Dr  Milne  Murray,  in  which,  at  page  23,  he  describes  the 
delivery  of  a  child  in  the  transverse  axis  by  this  same  method. 
The  comparative  ease  with  which  my  fourth  case  was  delivered 
still  further  illustrates  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
tliese  instruments.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  cases  at  and  above  the  brim,  when  the  necessary  amount  of 
flexion  has  not  taken  place,  one  may  by  grasping  the  head  in  the 
occipito-frontal  diameter,  and  thus  shortening  that  diameter,  be 
able  to  extract  a  living  child  easily  with  the  axis-traction  forceps, 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  to  be  delivered  by 
version,  with  greater  risk  to  its  viability,  or  by  perforation. 

As  regards  delivery  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis  and  at  the  outlet, 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  immense  advantage 
of  the  axis-traction  forceps  over  the  ordinary  forceps,  in  admini- 
stering at  least  to  the  comfort  of  the  medical  man.  The  ease  and 
pleasure  with  which  he  can  sit  down  at  the  bedside  after  the 
instruments  are  introduced  and  locked,  and  with  one  hand  on  the 
cross-bar  follow  the  movements  of  the  application  handles,  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  awkward  position  one  has  to  assume  with 
the  ordinary  forceps.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that,  in  the  matter 
of  saving  the  perineum,  the  axis-traction  forceps  have  any  great 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  forceps,  for  I  have  dehvered  a  fairlv 
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large  number  of  all  kinds  of  cases,  and  for  various  reasons  with 
medium  and  short  forceps,  without  rupturing  the  perineum  beyond 
the  fourchette,  which  goes  in  all  first  cases. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  which  I  might  allude.  Dr 
Murray  in  his  paper,  in  referring  to  the  gliding  movement  of  the 
occiput  over  or  under  the  pubic  arch  during  the  process  of  extension 
at  the  outlet,  mentions  that  this  movement  is  overlooked  or 
ignored  by  many  teachers,  and  therefore  the  process  of  extension  is 
improperly  tauglit  To  me  this  seems  incredibla  I  certainly  went 
into  practice  under  the  belief  that  the  occiput  as  a  fixed  point 
turned  round  the  pubic  arch  as  on  a  pivot  It  was  not  very  long, 
however,  before  I  observed  that  this  was  wrong.  The  glidiug 
movement  may  be  seen  by  everyone  who  cares  to  look.  Nature,  if 
she  can  help  it  at  all,  will  never  allow  the  occipito-mental  diameter 
to  become  engaged  at  the  vulva.  Repeatedly  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  in  cases  of  stiff  perineum  I  have  held  back  the  frontal  pole 
so  as  to  allow  the  occipital  to  get  well  forward  under  the  pubic 
arch.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  movement  of  extension  were 
better  understood,  and  a  little  judicious  care  taken  at  the  birth, 
there  would  be  fewer  ruptured  perinea. 

The  chief  points,  therefore,  I  would  wish  to  emphasize  are, — 

1.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  one  should  be  able  with  the 
axis-traction  forceps  to  terminate  favourably  cases  in  which  the 
head  is  above  or  impacted  at  the  brim  in  flat  pelves,  and  thus  avoid 
the  more  serious  operation  of  version,  or  even  perforation.  I  would 
venture  to  affirm,  that  by  a  careful  and  intelligent  use  of  these 
instruments  any  ordinary  sized  head  may  be  dragged  through  a 
conjugate  whose  diameter  is  as  low  as  three  inches,  without  injury 
to  the  pelvis  or  to  the  child. 

2.  In  the  low  operation,  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  you 
can  follow  the  movements  of  the  head  as  indicated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  application  handles,  the  avoidance  of  the  awkward 
positions  necessitated  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  comfort  and  the  dignity  of  the  obstetrician. 
Though  my  results  with  the  old  instruments  in  saving  the  perineum 
are  quite  as  good  as  they  ever  can  be  with  the  axis-traction  forceps, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  incomparable  superiority  of 
the  latter  over  any  other  forceps  which  have  been  put  into  the 
obstetrician  s  hands. 


VII.— ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  URINE. 

By  Dawson  Turnbb,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Edin.,  M.RC.P.  London ;  Physician 
to  the  Livingstone  Memorial  Dispensary  ;  Lecturer  on  Medical  Electricity 
at  Suigeons*  HalL 

(Bead  before  the  Edinburgh  Mcdioo-Chirurgieal  Society,  6th  July  1892.) 

A  PKELiMiNAUY  accouut  of  this  research  was  laid  before  the 
^oval  Society,  Edinburgh,  in  December  last.    The  present  paper, 
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based  upon  a  more  extended  serius  of  experiments,  is  a  further 
contribution  to  the  same  subject 

The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  electrical 
resistances  of  various  kinds  of  urine  both  in  a  state  of  health  and 
disease.  The  measurements  were  made  by  means  of  a  Wbeatstone's 
bridge  with  alternating  currents  and  a  telephone,  according  to 
Kohlrausch's  method,  and  at  a  temperature  of  65°  Fahrenheit. 
The  resistance  could  also  be  estimated,  though  less  accurately,  by 
the  current  from  a  few  Daniel  cells,  a  galvanometer,  and  an 
application  of  Ohm's  law.  I  made  some  seventy  experiments  by 
this  method.  It  would  appear  from  the  observations,  some  500  in 
number,  that  the  specific  resistance  of  a  normal  urine  amounts  to 
about  45  ohms,  and  that  it  varies  as  a  rule  inversely  with  the 
specific  gravity.  The  latter  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  solids 
in  solution,  and  particularly  of  the  urea.  It  might  be  supposed, 
then,  that  the  resistance  depends  also  mainly  upon  the  amount  of 
urea ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  number  of  experiments 
were  made  with  artificial  solutions  of  urea,  sodium  chloride, 
phosphates,  sugar,  etc.,  in  distilled  water  (see  Tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  5), 
and  from  these  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  electrical  resistance 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  salts,  chlorides,  phosphates, 
sulphates,  etc.,  and  that  it  is  only  when  these  are  absent  or 
diminished  that  the  influence  of  the  urea  makes  itself  felt  The 
resistance  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  the  chemically  active  sub- 
stances in  urine,  of  the  salts,  and  very  much  less  of  the  inert  urea. 
This  gives  us  a  simple  and  rapid  method  of  estimating  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  urine  as  regards  its  salts,  while  the  specific  gravity,  in  the 
absence  of  sugar,  is  a  guide  to  its  urea.  In  a  normal  urine,  as 
already  stated,  these  go  more  or  less  inversely  together ;  given  the 
specific  gravity  and  the  resistance  can  be  estimated,  and  given  the 
resistance  and  the  specific  gravity  can  be  calculated. 

In  diseased  conditions  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule, — 
"  That  the  resistance  varies  inversely  with  the  specific  gravity," 
which  can  be  arranged  accordingly  as  they  occur  in  acute  or 
chronic  diseases.  Excluding  acute  infectious  diseases  and  local 
surgical  affections,  the  two  most  prominent  exceptions  are, — ^amongst 
the  former,  acute  croupous  pneumonia ;  amongst  the  latter,  diabetes 
mellitus  (Table  6). 

That  the  urine  of  a  case  of  pneumonia  should  offer  a  higher 
electrical  resistance  than  would  be  predicated  from  its  specific 
gravity  is  easily  understood,  when  the  great  diminution  of  the 
chlorides  in  the  urine  of  a  case  of  this  disease  is  remembered ;  but 
the  increased  resistance  of  a  diabetic  urine  affords  a  question  of  a 
luore  interesting  nature.  In  this  disease  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  is  high,  and  the  electrical  resistance  offered  by  it  is  also  high, 
and  sometimes  very  high.  Thus  the  specific  gravity  may  be 
considerably  above  1030,  and  the  resistance  at  the  same  time  as 
much  as  150  ohms,  while  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  urine  of  a 
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specific  gravity  of  1030  would  probably  be  below  40  ohms  (see 
Table  6). 

Upon  what  does  this  increased  resistance  depend  ?  to  a  dimioa* 
tion  in  the  salts,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  jsugar  ?  Almost  wbolly 
to  the  former.  The  tables  Nos.  2  and  4  of  experiments  with 
artificial  solutions  show  us  that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  has  a  resistance  of  59*5  ohms,  and  that  the  additiou  of 
10  per  cent  of  grape  sugar  only  raises  the  resistance  to  68  ohms : 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  has  a  resistance  of  29*25 
ohms,  the  additiou  of  20  per  cent,  of  sugar  raises  it  to  51  ohms, 
and  of  30  per  cent,  of  sugar  to  63*75  ohms.  With  smaller  per- 
centages of  sugar  there  may  be  scarcely  any  effect  (Table  5). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  sugar,  probably 
hindering  diffusion  by  its  viscosity,  does  to  a  slight  extent  raise 
the  resistance  of  a  saline  solution.  (It  will  lower  the  resistance 
of  distilled  water  when  by  itself.)  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  increased  resistance  of  a  diabetic  urine  is  due  to  the  relatively 
great  diminution  in  the  salts,  and  it  is  to  the  merit  of  the  electrical 
testing  that  this  is  brought  so  prominently  forward.  It  will  be 
found  further  that  this  resistance  usually  diminishes  with  the 
amount  of  sugar  passed,  and  that  it  may  be  utilized  as  a  test  of 
the  patient's  progress.  Whenever  we  find  a  high  specific  gravity 
together  with  a  high  electrical  resistance  (above  80  ohms  specific 
resistance),  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  sugar.  The  specific 
gravity  is  raised  by  the  sugar,  and  the  resistance  is  increased  by 
the  diminution  of  the  salts  (Table  6). 

In  acute  and  chronic  Briglit's  disease  the  resistance  is  high,  also 
usually  in  chronic  bronchitis,  phthisis,  mitral  disease,  and  anaemia, 
particularly  pernicious  ansBmia.  The  effect  of  diet  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. Copious  draughts  of  water  increase  the  resistance.  Taking 
much  salted  food  diminishes  it,  eta  The  urine  passed  in  the  early 
A.M.,  if  a  late  dinner  or  supper  is  eaten,  commonly  has  a  relatively 
low  resistance.  Some  of  the  principal  tables  are  appended.  No.  1 
exhibits  how  small  the  effect  of  urea  is  compared  with  that  of 
sodium  chloride,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Tables  of  the  Electrical  Besistakges  of  Abtifigal  UniKsa 

1.  Urea. 
Strength.  ^^^^^O^*^*^ 

3  per  cent.  ....          3825 

2        „  .     .            .            .            .           569-5 

JL,,  .           •           •           •         y/f'v 

0-6     „  ....  1785 

2.  Sodium  Chloride. 

2  „  ....          29-25 

•1  „  .            .            .            .           59"6 

0-75  „  ....          79-9 

0-5  „  ....  XlO-5 
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3.  Urea  and  Sodium  ChJoride. 

Urea.  Trace. 

3  per  cent.  1  per  cent. 

2        „  1 

1        „  1 

4.  Gfrape  Stiyar  and  Sodium  Chloride, 

Trace.  Sugar. 

1  per  cent.  10  per  cent. 

2  „  20        „ 
2        ,.  30 


55-25 

57-8 

57-8 


»» 


68 
51 
63-75 


Specific  Resistance 
in  Ohms. 


5.   Urea  and  Sodium  Chloride  and  Ghnpe  Su^gar. 

Urea.  Trace.  Sugar. 

8  per  cent.  68 

4        „  595 

2        ..  59-5 


2  per  ceufc. 

1  per  cent 

2        „ 

1        ,. 

2        „ 

1        ., 

6.  Table  of  Specific  Electrical  Kesistances  in  Diabetic  and 

OTHER  Urines. 


Num- 
ber. 


Disease. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Exoph.  goitre 
Diabet.  melL 
Diabet.  mell. 
Diabet.  mell. 
Diabet  mell. 
Diabet  mell. 
Diabet  mell. 
Diabet  mell. 
Artificial  dia- 
betes.* 


1026 

1024^ 

1027 

1027 

1027 

1017 

1012 

1009 

1010 

1006 

1034 

1034 

1034^ 

1034 

1040 

1025 

1036 

1040 


Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Neut 
Acid 
Neut 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 
Acid 

Acid 


Ures, 

Temp. 

gra.per 

OS. 

es** 

11 

9) 

11-7 

)) 

10-29 

|> 

12-16 

» 

13-1 

)} 

7-4 

» 

4-21 

)) 

5-85 

» 

1-5 

J> 

1-4 

if 

4-68 

)) 

608 

}) 

6-6 

i} 

6-08 

tJ 

81 

1) 

6-08 

» 

13-1 

n 

10-76 

Albu. 
men. 


Hugar, 
grs.  per 

0£. 


Trace 


Specific 

Resistance. 

Ohms. 


25 
27 
30 
27 
28 
14 
17 

30 


31*45 
31-45 
33*15 
36-55 
38-^9 
43-86 
62-9 
73-9 
119 
163 
156-4 
139-4 
131-75 
129-2 
124-44 
91-8 
544 

37-4 


*  80  grs.  of  grape  sugar  per  oe.  added  to  normal  orine. 

By  this  means,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  make  an  immediate  rough 
estimation  of  the  constitution  of  a  urine,  and  particularly  of  its 
salts,  chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  etc., — a  result  which  could 
only  otherwise  be  arrived  at  by  a  tedious  chemical  analysis.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  urine  depends  (in  the  absence  of  sugar)  mainly 
upon  the  urea ;  the  electrical  resistance  upon  the  salts ;  by  com- 
bining these  we  can  at  once  form  a  fair  idea  of  a  urine's  constitu- 
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tion,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  kidneys.  For  illustrations  I 
append  the  resistances  of  a  urine  of  a  patient,  J.  B.,  suffering  from 
subacute  Bright's  disease. 

Electrical  Besistancb  of  J.  B/s  Urine  (Subacute  Bright). 


Pftto. 

Sp.gr. 

Urea,  gn.  per  os. 

Albanian,  «te. 

Speeifte  BMisUnce. 

Dec.       8 

1011 

4 

Blood 

1 14-75 

„        H 

1012 

4-68 

«} 

106-26 

Jan.       9 

1013 

4-68 

Albumen 

89^ 

20 

1011 

3-6 

Blood 

93-6 

„         30 

1015 

3-74 

9J 

76-5 

Feb.     1 1 

1010 

3-04 

»  G«») 

731 

„        15 

1014 

4 

91 

6rs 

„        23 

1015 

4-68 

99 

69-5 

March    5 

1016 

5-6 

tt 

61-2 

..      12 

1017 

4-68 

99 

74-8 

It      24 

1020 

9 

Albumen 

63-76 

May     28 

1024 

8*19 

„  (leas) 

42-6 

When  first  seen  he  had  been  ill  about  a  fortnight,  was  confined 
to  bed,  and  had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  Bright^  with  the 
addition  of  severe  abdominal  pain.  Upon  being  placed  upon 
suitable  diet  and  treatment  he  b^an  slowly  to  amend,  but  had 
two  relapses.  The  blood  and  albumen  in  the  urine  graduaUy 
became  less  marked,  but  traces  of  the  former  persisted  until  March 
12.  The  patient  was  kept  on  milk  diet  until  March  15.  He  has 
now  been  at  work  for  two  months,  and  considers  himself  to  be 
quite  well  His  urine,  however,  still  contains  some  albumen.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  resistance  fell  before  the  specific  gravity 
or  urea  had  much  altered ;  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  more 
trustworthy  guide.  Such  illustrations  could  be  multiplied ;  I  will 
add  one  other,  which  is  interesting  from  the  circumstances  under 

which  the  improvement  occurred.    A  patient,  L (under  Dr 

Affleck's  care  in  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Infirmary),  suffering  from 
pernicious  anasmia  and  growing  worse,  had  5  oz.  of  blood  transfused 
on  February  16.  After  this  he  steadily  improved.  The  resistances 
taken  a  month  before,  just  before,  just  after,  and  some  time  after, 
are  very  instructive. 


Case  op  L (Pernicious  An/rmia). 

DtktB. 

Sp.gr. 

Urea,  gn.  per  os. 

Albainen.           Spedfle  Resiatanoe. 

Jan.      16 
Feb.     1 1 
„        16* 

„      let 

,,        17 
March    1 

„      12 

1017 
1015 
1014 
1014 
1012 
1020 
1019 

9*36 
6-31 

7-7 
6-5 
6-08 
7-02 

7 

•  •  • 
■  ■  • 

Blood 

•  •  « 

•  ■  • 
«  •  • 

68 

7b-2 
115-6 
115-6 
114-76 

61 

44-2 

*  Bafore  transfuiion. 


t  After  tranaftiilon. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  resistance  best  reflected 
the  patient's  condition, — steadily  increasing  as  he  grew  worse,  and 
diminishing  as  he  grew  better.  Thus  it  rose  before  transfusion 
from  68  to  115'6  ohms,  and  it  fell  after  transfusion  from  115*6  to 
44'2  ohms.  It  has  from  many  other  observations  appeared  to  me, 
that  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  urine  reflects  a  patient's  condition, 
one  of  the  best  gauges  of  it  is  the  electrical  resistance ;  and  more 
than  that,  even  in  other  conditions,  when  the  kidneys  were 
supposed  to  be  quite  unaffected,  as  in  the  case  of  pernicious  anasmia, 
the  electrical  resistance  will  usually  closely  follow  any  changes  in 
the  patient's  condition,  changes  sometimes  of  so  slight  a  nature 
that  they  would  otherwise  almost  escape  notica  The  urine  to  be 
examined  should  be  fresh,  and  should  be  a  specimen  taken  from 
the  whole  amount  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  resistance 
diminishes  as  the  urine  is  kept  from  fermentation  changes.  This 
method  of  examining  the  urine  is  completely  in  its  infancy, 
and  my  impression  is  that  much  may  be  expected  from  its  further 
development  Not  that  it  is  intended  that  it  will  in  any  way' 
replace  the  ordinary  methods  of  examination ;  it  is  an  adjunct  to 
them,  and  one  apparently  of  much  promise,  that  can  be  very 
rapidly  carried  out,  but  whose  precise  value  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  Sir  W.  Roberts,  in  his  lectures  upon  gout  and  the 
urates  of  soda,  points  to  the  influence  of  the  saline  constituents  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  this  method  may  prove 
of  advantage  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Dr 
Affleck,  both  for  many  of  the  specimens  of  urine  obtained  from 
patients  under  his  care,  and  for  the  encouragement  he  has  con- 
tinually extended  to  me  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Dr  Milne  Murray  for  advice  in  arranging  some 
of  the  electrical  details. 


VIII.— ON  MALIGNANT  MALARIAL  FEVER  IN  BRITISH 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

By  W.  A.  Scott,  M.A.,  M.B.,  CM.  Ed.,  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Blantyre 
Misdon  Station,  Shir^  Highlands,  British  Central  A£nca. 

"  Black  "  fever  is  the  popular  name  in  this  part  of  Africa  given 
to  a  variety  of  malarial  fever  of  malignant  type.  As  I  do  not  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  medical  authorities  I  possess,  and  as  the  nature 
of  it  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  fully  recognised,  it  may 
be  useful  to  record  my  experience  of  it  here,  especially  as  the 
treatment  of  it  is  so  unsatisfactory. 

It  generally  occurs  in  those  who  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  this  country  more  or  less  exposed  to  malarial  influences, 
or  in  those  whose  constitution  has  been  undermined  by  exposure, 
excessive  work  of  pioneer  kind,  or  excesses  of  other  kinds.    I  have 
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not  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  those  of  sound  constitution  who  have 
just  come  into  the  country.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
common  predisposing  cause.  Two  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  oocuired 
in  men  of  exceptionally  strong  build,  though  not  full-blooded. 
They  were  not  good  fever  subjects,  but  what  physical  condition  thai 
implied  I  could  not  telL 

The  first  case  I  saw  occurred  in  my  companion  B.  C,  while  wt 
were  doing  pioneer  work  at  Mr.  Mlanje,  founding  a  new  atation. 
He  had  been  during  the  three  years  he  was  in  this  country 
much  exposed  to  malaria  while  making  roads  and  aqueducts,  and 
doing  settler-work  of  all  kinds.  He  had  also  suffered  almost 
constant  privation  as  regards  food  and  general  comforts.  He  had 
been  very  subject  to  attacks  of  ordinary  malarial  fever,  and  was 
often  careless  in  treating  them.  All  this  was  no  doubt  the  pre- 
disposing cause;  the  immediate  cause  is  obscure.  We  had  just 
returned  from  a  journey  to  the  low  river  country ;  he  may  have 
received  the  poison  there,  the  attack  not  showing  itself  for  about 
eight  days  afterwards,  as  is  a  common  rule  in  ordinary  malarial 
attacks ;  or  he  may  have  received  it  immediately  from  the  soil  turned 
over  in  the  work  we  were  busy  with  at  the  time^  or  from  sleeping 
in  a  new  house,  as  we  did.  I  myself  had  been  a  little  over  a  year 
in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  was  exposed  to  the  same  immediate 
influences  as  he  was,  but  without  contracting  any  fever.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  acclimatization  to  African 
fever — the  longer  one  is  in  the  country  the  more  liable  one  is  to 
a  severe  attack. 

For  a  few  days  previously  R  C.  had  been  having  slight  fever, 
when  suddenly  he  found  he  was  passing  dark  port  wine  coloured 
urine,  Under  the  microscope  the  sediment  showed  only  black 
debris,  no  corpuscles.  There  was  albumen  present,  but  I  had  not 
the  means  of  testing  further,  and  concluded  that  it  was  bilious 
urine,  more  especially  as  the  next  day  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tivfie  began  to  turn  yellow.  The  temperature  was  not  high  for 
malarial  fever,  being  between  102°  and  103°,  with  profuse  sweating. 
From  the  first  there  was  marked  prostration.  Ti-eatment  was  by 
quinine,  antifebrin  stimulants,  and  fomentations  to  the  loins. 

On  the  second  day  troublesome  retching  and  vomiting  set  in, 
a  yellow,  bilious-lookmg  fluid  being  brought  up.  The  temperature 
gradually  sank,  till  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  it  was  below  normal. 
The  condition  of  the  urine,  however,  gradually  changed  for  the 
worse.  The  quantity  lessened  while  the  colour  remained  the  same, 
till  at  last  only  a  drachm  of  treacly  fluid  was  passed.  Then  there 
was  complete  suppression.  On  the  fourth  day  we  got  into  head- 
quarters here,  but  by  that  time  uraemic  symptoms  were  developing 
and  hiccough  had  set  in.     The  night  after  we  got  in  the  patient  aied. 

The  late  Dr  Barrie,  who  was  resident  here,  told  me  at  that  time 
that  he  thought  the  discoloration  was  not  due  to  bile,  but  to  blood 
pigment. 
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The  next  case  I  saw  occurred  this  year  in  a  patient  who  was 
brought  in  here  in  January.  He  was  a  coffee-planter,  and  had  been 
Buperintending  work  on  an  estate  about  seventeen  miles  away.  He 
had  been  resident  in  the  country  for  six  years  without  a  change, 
and  though  he  had  not  suffered  very  often  Arom  fever,  he  took  it 
badly  when  he  did  take  it.  His  friends  said  that  once  before  in 
fever  he  had  passed  black  water.  This  time  he  noticed  his  water 
black  in  the  morning,  and  came  straight  in  here  the  same  da^. 

When  I  saw  him  vomiting  had  not  yet  begun,  but  the  skm  was 
earthy  looking.  The  urine  was  dark  port  wine  coloured,  specific 
gravity  about  1012,  no  bile,  considerable  amount  of  albumen,  no 
blood  corpuscles,  but  the  reaction  for  blood  apparent  with  tincture 
of  guaiac  and  ozonic  ether.  It  wias  evidently  a  case  of  hemo- 
globinuria; temperature  between  102°  and  103°.  He  was  at  once 
put  on  large  doses  of  quinine  with  strong  aromatics,  with  oil  of 
juniper  on  account  of  its  diuretic  action,  antipyrin  and  sulpho- 
carbolate  of  soda,  presumably  as  an  internal  antiseptic,  and  hot 
fomentations  to  the  loins.  Stimulants  in  the  form  of  champagne 
and  brandy  were  freely  given,  and  a  milk  diet.  The  urine  re- 
mained of  the  same  colour  that  day  and  part  of  the  next,  and  then 
began  gradually  to  clear,  remaining  of  about  the  same  specific 
gravity  all  the  time.  Sweating  was  profuse.  The  bpwels  were 
open. 

As  soon  as  the  urine  was  quite  clear,  giving  no  reaction  for 
hssmoglobin,  the  albumen  also  disappeared,  showing  that  there 
-was  no  affection  of  the  kidneys,  ana  making  it  appear  probable 
that  the  suppression  which  occurred  in  the  last  case  was  due  to 
mechanical  blocking,  as  in  chlorate  of  potash  poisoning.  The 
retching  and  vomiting  ceased  at  the  same  time,  and  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  passed  off  to  some  extent.  Lin.  camph.  co.  on 
lint,  covered  with  waterproof  and  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  was 
found  useful  to  control  the  severity  of  the  retching.  It  raised  some 
small  water  blisters,  and  it  was  noteworthy  tliat  the  contained 
serum  was  port  wine  coloured,  showing  that  the  destruction  of  red 
cells  took  place  in  the  blood,  and  givine  at  once  the  reason  for  the 
lemon  yellow  discoloration  of  skin  ana  conjunctivse.  There  was 
no  constipation,  and  bile  was  not  absent  from  the  motions. 

The  temperature  changed  remarkably  as  soon  as  the  urine 
cleared,  it  sprang  up  quickly  to  about  105°,  and  then  began  to 
come  down  again  one  degree  every  day.  We  are  in  the  habit 
here  of  counting  such  a  temperature  chart  most  favourable,  as  the 
fever  in  ordinary  cases  does  not  return,and  remains  absent  for  months, 
perhaps,  afterwards.  The  temperature  in  this  way  came  down  to 
one  degree  above  normal,  when  it  suddenly  rose  again  to  104°  with 
a  rigor,  and  precisely  the  same  cycle  of  symptoms  recurred.  There 
was  a  sudden  return  of  the  hsemoglobinuria  and  albuminuria,  the 
temperature  fell  again  to  102°,  vomiting  recommenced,  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin.     The  same  treatment  was  adopted,  and  the 
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hcemoglobinuria  again  disappeared,  this  time  within  twentj-foar 
hoars.  On  its  disappearance  as  before  the  temperature  ran  up  to 
KM'',  the  albumen  disappeared  from  the  urine,  vomiting  ceased,  and 
the  temperature  again  began  to  fall  gradually  for  three  days. 
But  on  the  fourth  day  the  temperature  was  found  to  have  run 
up  to  above  105°,  then  shortly  after  106**,  then  lOe'*^,  with  no 
attempt  at  perspiration.  Cold  packing  was  resorted  to,  and  quickly 
brought  the  temperature  down,  but  only  for  the  time.  As  soon  as 
it  was  discontinued  the  temperature  rose  again ;  no  drug  was  of 
the  least  use;  Warburg's  tincture  was  pushed  according  to  the 
directions  given,  but  with  no  effect  It  caused  great  distress  from 
the  prohibition  of  drink  for  three  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  it, 
but  that  was  all.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  both  failed.  They 
are  most  useful  in  ordinary  malarial  fever  to  anticipate  the  sweating 
stage ;  here  they  had  no  effect.  Injections  of  pilocarpine  nitrate 
failed  also;  while  aconite  was  being  given,  drop  aoses  every  twenty 
minutes,  the  temperature  rose  to  107  '5.  Quinine  was  being  given 
in  very  large  doses  continuously.  It  was  a  case  of  hyperpyrexia. 
The  only  treatment  that  promised  well  was  the  cold  pack  followed 
immediately  by  the  steam  bath.  The  temperature  of  course  rose 
fast,  but  with  some  attempt  at  sweating.  On  one  occasion,  when 
it  had  reached  105^  it  fell  slowly  again  for  an  hour  till  it  reached 
104^  then  it  rose  again.  The  steam  bath  also  did  good  in  pro- 
ducing a  copious  flow  of  urine  and  an  action  of  the  lK>weIs.  In  a 
slightly  less  severe  case  it  might  succeed ;  in  this  case  the  cold 
pack  could  not  be  carried  on  ad  lib.  The  circulation  began  to 
fail,  the  pulse  became  shabby  and  forbade  the  depression  caused 
bv  the  cold  cloths.  The  heart  failed  at  last  before  the  respiration. 
The  patient  had  been  ill  fourteen  days. 

I  have  seen  one  other  fatal  case  since  then  in  a  man  whose 
constitution  had  been  much  impaired  by  previous  exposure  and 
excess.     He  was  ill  for  onlv  forty-eight  hours. 

The  clinical  picture  of  tnis  type  of  fever  is  thus  quite  definite. 
HsBmoglobin  appears  in  the  urine  suddenly,  as  in  the  paroxysmal 
condition.  The  temperature  is  moderate,  102*'-103^  tnere  is  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  the  pulse  is  quick,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
temperature.  Vomiting  soon  sets  in  and  persists  as  long  as  the 
blood  change  is  progressing.  The  urine  is  of  lowish  specific 
^avity,  1012-1013,  gives  a  pink  froth  on  being  shaken,  no  reaction 
for  bile,  gives  the  reaction  for  blood,  but  no  cells  are  to  be  found 
with  the  microscope.  The  blood  pigment  is  effused  in  the  serum ; 
on  the  second  day  of  the  attack  the  skin  and  conjunctivsB  turn 
lemon  yellow  in  colour.    Tiiere  is  early  prostration. 

The  issue  may  be  suppression  of  urine  due  to  blocking  of  the 
kidneys,  or  the  urine  may  clear  and  the  patient  recover,  or  hyper- 
pyrexia may  set  in  with  heart  failure. 

There  have  been  many  deaths  in  this  part  of  Africa  from  this 
fever,  some  up  on  Lake  Nyassa^  and  some  down  on  the  Lower 
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'  Shir^.  It  is  not  always  fatal,  bat  I  have  not  statistics  to  show  the 
percenta^.  I  shoald  think  60  per  cent,  do  not  recover.  Death 
is  sometimes  very  rapid.     I  believe  that  many  cases  have  beeii 

:  mistaken  for  bilious  fever — the  dark  urine,  the  yellow  skin,  and  the 
vomiting  leading  to  that  supposition  in  the  absence  of  means  of 
testing.  The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  arsenic  seemed  to 
have  no  more  effect  than  quinine.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try 
transfusion  of  blood  from  a  healthy  adult  native,  but  I  should  not 

:    expect  much  good  therefrom. 

But  the  important  thing  is  prophylaxis.  Qainine  I  am  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe  in  as  prophylactic.  I  should  almost  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  one  who  takes  quinine  regularly  will  not  take 
a  knock-you-down  type  of  fever  such  as  we  have  described.  I 
have  gone  over  the  same  low  ground  in  the  same  circumstances  on 
two  several  journeys.  On  one  taking  quinine,  ten  grains  every 
second  or  third  day,  on  the  other  not  taking  quinine  at  all.  The 
one  ended  up  without  fever,  the  other  with  it, — that  is  just  an 
example  of  what  is  common  out  here.  The  rule  should  be  to  take 
quinine  regularlv  for  the  two  months  while  the  rains  are  beginning, 
and  the  same  when  the  land  is  drying  up  after  the  rains.  Take 
quinine  regularly  while  superintending  works  anywhere  that 
necessitates  turning  up  soil,  work  such  as  clearing  plantations  and 
roadmaking.  Take  quinine  regularly  while  staying  on  the  low 
ground  anywhere  away  from  the  plateau,  for  years  if  need  be.  It 
seems  to  me  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  malarial  cachexia  with 
its  enlarged  spleen  and  deteriorated  blood,  a  condition  which  may 
come  about  without  frequent  attacks  of  acute  fever.  The  condition 
of  matters  seems  to  be  tnis : — In  all  the  low  grounds  in  this  district 
one  is  constantly  taking  in  the  fever  poison,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  result  may  be  constantly  recurring  attacks  of  fever,  or  latent 
malaria  showing  itself  in  passive  splenic  enlargement,  or  ulcers, 
or  in  other  ways.  It  is  not  generally  known  at  home  that  malaria 
has  a  surgical  as  well  as  a  medical  side ;  there  is  perhaps  much  to 
be  learnt  about  it  yet  I  have  had  a  patient  who  had  suffered  for 
months  from  multiple  painful,  superficial,  smallish  ulcers  breaking 
out  over  the  hands,  fingers,  or  legs  on  the  provocation  of  a  mosquito 
bite,  or  anything  else  equally  unimportant,  without  fever  or  enlarged 
spleen,  though  he  had  been  living  in  the  low  country.  Treatment 
had  been  going  on  for  a  while  without  much  effect,  when  in  about 
the  space  of  two  days  a  very  badly  ulcerated  finger  healed  up  fast, 
and  coincidently  an  attack  of  malarial  fever  developed.  Another 
patient  I  had  ill  in  the  same  way,  but  the  ulcers  appeared  on  the 
feet  and  legs  only.  The  only  application  the  patient  could  bear 
was  plain  guttapercha  tissue  laid  over  the  sores,  and  elastic  pressure 
to  relieve  the  oedema.  The  blandest  powders  were  too  irritating. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  no  decomposition  of  the  dis- 

I    charge,  and  no  smell,  although  no  antiseptic  was  .used.     Under 

.   this  treatment  and  10  grains  of  quinine  every  second  day,  the 
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ulcers  healed  so  far  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  resume  work  on  tlie 
lake*  I  hear  just  now  that  he  was  somewhat  troubled  with  bii 
feet  for  some  time,  then  they  suddenly  healed  quite  up,  and  he  took 
fever,  from  which  he  had  been  free  all  the  time  the  ulcers  were 
present.  He  had  no  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  One  might  mnltiplj 
instances  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  a  new 
field  of  interesting  work  in  the  tracing  of  the  relations  of  malaria^ 
The  bacteriological  aspects  of  the  subject  might  promise  much. 


IX.— CASE  OF  OVARIAN  DERMOID  TUMOUR  OPERATED 
UPON:  REMARKS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUCH 
TUMOURS. 

By  J.  NiGBL  Stark,  M.B.  Edin.,  P.F.P.S.  Glas.  (Exam.)  ;  Senior  Dispensair 
Suigeon,  Qlasgow  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women ;  Secretaiyy  Glasgow 
Obstetrical  and  Qyiuocological  Society,  etc. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  narrate  the  history  of  a  case  of  dermoid 
tumour  of  the  ovary  upon  which  I  operated,  and  then  describe 
briefly  our  present  knowledge  of  these  interesting  growths. 

B.  M.,  28  years  of  age,  unmarried,  began  to  menstruate  at  the 
age  of  14,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  was  perfectly  regular  and 
normal  in  every  particular.  At  about  the  age  of  20  she  began  to 
suffer  from  dysmenorrhcda,  especially  during  the  first  two  days  of 
the  flow.  This  condition  continued  month  after  month  since  that 
time,  the  patient  being  generally  confined  to  bed  for  one  or  two 
days  at  the  commencement  of  each  menstrual  period.  Two  years 
before  I  saw  her  an  acute  attack  of  pelvic  inflammation  occurred 
and  lasted  for  three  or  four  days,  but  no  investigation  regarding  its 
cause  was  made.  About  a  year  afterwards  she  began  to  notice 
a  swelling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  slightly  to  the  left 
of  the  middle  line.  Seven  months  after  (October  1891)  a  very 
severe  attack  of  what  seems  to  have  been  peritonitis  was  experienced 
The  pain  commenced  in  the  left  iliac  region,  but  rapidly  spread  all 
over  the  abdomen.  This  illness  lasted  about  a  fortnight.  After 
that  time  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity.  The  swelling  en- 
larged rapidly ;  pam  was  almost  constantly  present ;  the  desire  for 
micturition  was  continual,  and  tlie  performance  of  the  act  was 
attended  with  excessive  pain;  the  appetite  and  digestion  were 
greatly  impaired. 

Upon  examination  I  found  the  abdomen  much  distended,  the 
measurements  at  the  umbilicus  being  36^  inches,  and  between  the 
pubes  and  umbilicus,  38  inches.  Palpation  and  auscultation  yielded 
the  usual  positive  and  negative  signs  of  a  multilocular  ovarian 
tumour,  ana  this  I  felt  sure  the  swelling  was ;  but  upon  making 
a  vaginal  examination  some  puzzling  features  were  presented.  The 
cervix  was  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  oB  was  felt  as  a  mere 
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dimple  on  the  vaginal  roof.    The  poach  of  Douglas  was  completely 
filled  up  by  a  firm,  tense,  rounded  body,  very  slightly  movable. 
'Phe  uterus  was  dragged  upwards  between  the  large  anterior  swelling 
and  the  small  posterior  one,  and  was  almost  immovable,  but  such 
movemrent  as  it  did  possess  seemed  to  be  shared  by  the  posterior 
swelling.     I  did  not  express  a  definite  opinion  whether  this  tumour 
in  Douglas's  pouch  was  ovarian  or  nterine,  but  was  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  a  uterine  fibroid  with  a  short  pedicle,  jammed  behind 
and  under  the  nterus.     However,  the  case'  was  decidedly  one  for 
immediate  treatment^  and  on  28th  March  1892  I  operated.     Dr 
Hitchie  Thomson  assisted,  and  Dr  Kelly  administerea  cliloroform. 
Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  lare;e  ovarian 
tumour.     The  trocar  drew  off  only  about  a  pint  of  fluid,  as  there 
were   very  many  cysts.     Some  were   incised   and  the  contents 
squeezed  out,  and  the  walls  of  others  were  broken  down.     Ad- 
hesions were  extensive  and  firm,  especially  to  the  descending  colon, 
and  it  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  effect  a  separation.     How- 
ever, one  small  piece  after  another  was   ligatured  and  divided; 
some  parts  could  oe  torn  asunder,  and  ultimately  the  pedicle,  which 
was  short  and  thick,  was  reached  and  tied,  and  the  tumour  removed. 
The  swelling  previousl/  felt  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas  proved  to  be 
a  semi- solid  tumour  of  the  right  ovary  about  the  size  of  a  pricket 
ball,  and  having  a  short,  broad  pedicle,  which  was  secured  in  two 
pieces,  and  then  cut  through  quite  close  to  the  qterus.     The  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  thoroughly  irrigated  with  hot  water,  as  tnere 
had  been  much  oozing  from  the  adhesions  and  large  escape  of  the 
thick,  treacly  contents   of  some  of  the  loculi.     The   abdominal 
wound  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  no  drainage-tube  was 
introduced.     Although  the  operation  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  was  of  such  severity,  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
the  temperature  only  touching  100^  F.  for  an  hour  or  two.* 

The  left  tumour  weighed  three  pounds  after  the  loss  of  most  of 
its  contents.  During  the  operation  I  had  felt  a  hard  body  in  its 
substance,  and,  upon  subsequent  examination,  it  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  cysts  filled  witn  yellow  sebaceous  material  and  lined 
with  a  ring  of  bone.  This  ring  measured  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  one  inch  in  depth,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  thin 
envelope  of  fibrous  tissue.  I  could  discover  no  cartilage.  The 
weight  was  130  grains  after  all  tissues  had  been  removed. 

This  case  illustrates  some  of  the  symptoms  usually  associated 
with  ovarian  dermoids,  and  also  points  a  few  lessons  for  our  guid- 
ance. For  example,  dermoids  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
inflammatory  attacks,  and  this  liability  we  have  noticed  m  the  case 
-considered.  Therefore  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  detection,  operative  measures  should  be  undertaken 
for  their  removal.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  very  extensive  adhesions 
which  had  formed,  the  operation  in  this  case  would  have  been 
much  less  prolonged  and  severe,  with  a  relative  increase  of  the 
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chances  of  recoverj.  Some  authorities  advise  a  more  expectant 
course  to  be  followed  if  a  pelvic  tumour  is  thought  to  be  an  ovarian 
dermoid,  and  they  base  their  opinion  upon  the  alleged  alow  growth 
-  of  such  tumours.  But  even  if  this  slow  growth  were  constant,  I 
still  think  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  from  the  tendency  of 
many  of  them  to  inflame  and  even  suppurate,  they  are  the  most 
dangerous  forms  of  tumour  met  in  the  pelvis,  witn  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  malignant  growths.  Another  feature  of  OTariaii 
dermoids  which  I  have  learned  since  my  attention  has  been  specially 
directed  to  them,  and  which  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Dr  H.  C.  Cameron,  is  that  very  frequently  in  young  women  who 
are  the  subjects  of  a  dermoid  tumour  of  one  ovary,  the  other  OYary 
is  in  a  state  of  cystic  degeneration  and  also  requires  removal.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  specially  advisable  in  su6h  operations  to  be 
more  than  usually  careful  in  our  examination  of  tne  apparently 
sound  ovary,  and,  if  its  appearance  is  at  all  suspicious,  to  remove  it 
also. 

Dermoids  seem  more  liable  to  cause  pain  than  other  kinds  of 
ovarian  tumours.  In  the  case  narrated,  it  was  noted  that  dys- 
menorrhoea  was  a  pronounced  symptom  after  the  age  of  20,  and  was 
so  severe  as  to  confine  the  girl,  otherwise 'strong  and  healthy,  to 
bed  for  one  or  two  days  every  month.  Probablv  the  visible  growth 
of  most  ovarian  dermoids  begins  at  puberty,  when  they  participate 
in  the  development  that  then  occurs  in  all  the  pelvic  contents,  and 
then  by  their  slow,  steady  enlargement,  they  produce  the  distress* 
ing  pressure  symptoms,— rectal  and  vesical  irritation,  inflammatory 
attacks,  dysmenorrhoea,  etc. 

As  regards  their  frequency,  Sir  Spencer  Wells  says  he  met  with 
10  in  his  first  500  ovariotomies,  ana  12  in  his  second  500.  J.  B, 
Hunter  states  that  they  form  between  3  and  4  per  cent,  of  ovarian 
cysts.     So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  proportion  is  about  2  per  cent 

Dermoids  have  been  described  as  ^'  cysts  or  tumours  furnished 
with  skin  or  mucous  membrane  (which  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied 3vith  the  appendages  peculiar  to  these  structures),  occurring 
m  situations  where  skin  ancl  mucous  membrane  are  not  normally 
found."  These  appendages  may  be  hair,  teeth,  bones,  sweat-glands, 
sebaceous  glands,  eta  During  the  past  few  years  much  patient 
study  has  been  bestowed  upon  dermoids ;  this  cannot  be  wondered 
af,  upon  consideration  of  their  peculiar  structure  and  mode  of  for* 
mation.  Doran,  in  his  Tumours  of  the  Ovary,  etc.  (1884),  says  we 
can  only  indulge  in  speculations  regarding  their  origin,  but  that 
^'  the  dermoid  ovarian  question  appears  to  be  closely  and  inseparably 
linked  with  some  of  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  human  life. 
I  shall  mention  very  briefly  only  two  of  the  earlier  speculations  as. 
to  their  origin,  as  we  have  now  reached  some  definite  truths  which 
enable  us  to  form  what  is  at  least  an  exceedingly  probable  hypo- 
thesis. Eisner's  theory  was  that  they  are  all  embryonal  in  their 
first  structure,  as  they  occur  in  places  where  the  epibiast  dips  down 
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to  meet  the  h^rpoblast,  and  where  bj  processes  of  grooved  involu- 
tion new  bodies  are  formed,  first  in  order  being  the  testicle  and 
ovary.  Lawson  Tait  says  that  '^  the  ovum  has  in  it  origin  buds  of 
certain  tissues  which,  under  exceptional  hypererchetic  action,^  may 
go  on  to  the  rudimental  formation  of  these  tissues  without  a  fusion 
of  the  male  germ."  Bland  Sutton,  however,  has  brought  forward 
a  mass  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  the  fancifulness  of  such 
explanations,  and  proves  the  true  explanation  to  be  found  in  the 
identity  of  ovarian  follicles  with  the  acini  of  glands ;  or,  putting  it 
otherwise,  in  the  fact  that  the  follicles  are  mucous  crypts.  '^There- 
fore, as  the  membrana  granulosa  is  potentially  mucous  membrane, 
and  as  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  convertible  structures  and 
morphologically  identical,  cysts  of  the  ovary  containing  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  and  their  appendages  are  not  more  remarkable 
than  cvsts  and  neoplasms  occurring  in  connexion  with  other 
glands. 

The  study  of  the  evidence  which  leads  to  these  statements  is  of 
deep  interest,  and  it  is  also  so  full  of  instruction  that  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  gather  it  together  in  as  concise  a  fashion  as  possible. 
And,  in  the  firat  place,  it  is  a  universally  accepted  truth  tnat  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  possess  the  same  structural  characters; 
it  is  also  well  known  that  the  columnar  cells  of  mucous  membrane 
may  undergo  modification  into  the  stratified  cells  of  epithelium,  ap, 
to  take  a  common  example,  in  the  case  of  hsemorrhoids  originally 
internal  in  situation,  but  which  have  become  external  to  the  bowel. 
In  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  we  learn  that  all  the  usual 
structures  of  epithelium, — pigment,  shell,  hair,  sebaceous  glands, 
sweat  glands — are  also  existent  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  various 
vertebrates*  And,  lastly,  in  this  connexion,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  conjunctiva  has  the  same  embryological 
derivation  from  the  epiblast  as  has  epidermis.  Note  also  that 
dermoid  cysts  may  contain  mucous  membrane  and  mucous  gland 
as  well  as  epithelium. 

And  now  lye  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  ovarian  cysts  arise ;  but  this  confronts  us  with  several 
difficulties,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  given  by 
distinguished  observers  who  have  made  careful  study  of  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  the  ordinary  reader  an  impossibility  for  him  to  tbrm 
any  definite  conclusions.  So  far  as  my  own  reading  and  observa- 
tion extend,  I  have  a  decided  opinion  that  cysts  of  the  ovary  nearly 
always  arise  from  changes  in  the  follicles.  In  a  case  which  I  care- 
fully examined,  the  follicles  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  every  stage 
of  degeneration,  and  Doran,  Sutton,  and  others  have  narrated 
similar  observations.  That  there  may  be  other  modes  of  origin 
is  probiible,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  most  ovarian  cysts  arise 
from  degenerative  changes  in  the  follicles.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
we  now  note  that  each  follicle  is  lined  by  the  membrana  granulosa, 
which  is  composed  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  secretes  the 
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liquor  foUicali.  Now,  an  ovarian  follicle  passing  through  the 
various  stages  to  become  a  multilocular  cyst  may  retain  the  simple 
lining  of  epithelium  upon  the  loculi,  or  else  the  epitheliam  may 
undergo  growth ;  diverticula  are  sent  off,  and  in  this  manner  the 
immense  number  of  cysts  formed.  The  cells  lining  these  cyBts  are 
different  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  membrana  granoloaa,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  admitted  that  epithelium  does  change  its 
character  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  also  readily  convertible 
into  mucous  membrane.  So  far  the  case  is  pretty  evident  and 
capable  of  proof,  but  now,  as  Sutton  says,  ''the  mystery  np  to 
the  present  time  has  been  to  definitely  account  for  the  origin  of 
glandular  tissue  in  such  cysts,  for  it  is  well  established  that  adeno- 
mata can  only  arise  in  connexion  with  pre-existing  glandular 
tissue."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  membrana  granulosa 
secretes  the  liquor  folliculi,  it  therefore  possesses  the  functions  of 
a  elandular  structure,  and  that  we  must  compare  ovarian  follicles 
and  glands  in  general,  "  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  phylogenetic 
justification  exists  for  their  extraordinary  behaviour."  The  latest 
investigations  upon  the  development  of  ova  and  ovarian  follicles 
show  that  the  cells,  which  Foulis  and  others  proved  to  be  germ 
epithelial,  and  from  which  the  ova  and  follicles  are  derived,  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  cells  which  in  the  bowel  form  the 
mucous  glands.  From  a  developmental  point  of  view  there  is, 
therefore,  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  ovary  with  a  secreting 
gland,  and  on  morphological  grounds  this  can  also  be  proved.  For 
example,  the  ovar^  of  the  frog  in  the  breeding  season  consists  of 
a  main  cavity  with  numerous  diverticula  which  are  lined  with 
cells.  Some  of  these  cells  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  really 
ova.  In  mammals  the  more  complicated  structure  with  which  we 
are  familiar  replaces  the  simple  gland  as  seen  in  the  frog,  but 
essentially  it  is  the  same,  the  acini  of  the  gland  becoming  repre- 
sented by  the  follicles.  Looking  at  this  question  from  a  pathological 
standpoint,  we  find  the  most  intimate  connexion  between  the 
diseases  wliich  attack  ovarian  follicles  and  those  sometimes  exist- 
ing in  the  acini  of  other  glands,  such  as  the  mammae. 

Thus,  link  by  link,  the  chain  of  evidence  has  been  formed  which 
leads  to  belief  in  the  opinion  that  ovarian  follicles  are  identical 
with  the  acini  of  glands,  or,  otherwise,  are  mucous  crypts.  And, 
as  we  have  already  proved  and  stated,  the  membrana  granulosa 
is  potentially  mucous  membrane,  and  therefore  identical  with  skin, 
so  that,  as  was  previously  said,  cysts  containing  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  and  their  appendages  are  not  more  remarkable  than 
cysts  and  neoplasms  occumng  in  connexion  with  other  glands. 
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Alcohol  and  Public  Heaith.    Bj  J.  Jakes' Bidge,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Enfield.     London :  H.  K.  Lewis :  1892.. 

This  well-written  brochure  adds  another  to  the  many  counter- 
blasts against  alcohol,  and  the  author  has  wisely  dealt  diainly 
with  the  Public  Health  aspects  of-  this  important  subject ;  but 
while  doing  so  he  enters  a  heavy  judgment  against  the  abuses  of 
alcohol  in  private  life.  He  needs  no  apology  for  pleading  against 
this  truly  national  vice,  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  141  millions 
spent  last  year  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  enough,  we  confess,  to  justify. 
his  severest  denunciations.  We  cannot  too  strongly  commend  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  author  has  collected  his  facts  from  the 
most  recent  sources,  and  the  calm,  moderate  manner  in  which  he 
discusses  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects.  To  our  readers  the 
arguments  adducea  ma^  present  little  novelty,  but  the  concise  and 
vigorous  manner  in  which  the  various  topics  are  dealt  with  renders 
this  a  useful  and  readable  manual  Our  author,  in  the  chapters 
entitled  Life  and  Death,  Mortality  and  Sickness,  Insanity  and 
Crime,  Pauperism,  Accidents  and  Inquests,  fills  up  a  heavy 
indictment  against  even  the  moderate  use  of  this  seductive  stimulant 
and  narcotic  '*The  use  of  alcohol  cannot  be  divided  from  its 
abuse  by  any  practical  method,  and  it  is-  the  prolific  source  of 
disease  and  death,  besides  other  evils,  some  of  which  indirectly 
injure  the  public  health.  To  advise  the  oontitaued  moderate  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  centuries  of  the  risk  and 
results  of  that  advice  seems  to  me  to  be  little  short  of  criminal, 
having  regard  to  the  inevitable  consequences.  To  say  that  ^if 
only  a  little  were  taken  there  could  be  no  harm  done  is  to  beg  the 
question  and  to  be  utterly  unpractical.  The  evils  of  drink  are  so 
enormous  that  the  public  health  officers  who  seek  out  the  causes  of 
diseases  in  order  to  prevent  them  should  make  it  the  object  of  their 
chief  opposition,  causing,  as  it  does,  more  disease  and  death  than  any 
other  removable  cause,  perhaps  more  than  all  such  causes  put 
together.  The  task  of  removmg  it  may  seem  appalling,  but  no 
really  united  effort  has  yet  been  made :  the  medical  profession  has 
spoken  with  contradictory  voice  or  with  bated  breath.  Is  it  not 
time  for  a  determined  attempt  to  denounce  the  common  use  of  a 
drug  which  is  so  deceptive  and  ruinous,  and  declare  that  total 
abstinence  from  alcohol  is  the  safest  and  best  course,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  from  opium,  chloroform,  et  hoc  geniis  omne  f  " 

It  will  take  some  time  before  the  nation  at  large  will  change  its 
habits  and  give  up  its  favourite  beverages,  and  meanwhile  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  our  author 
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does  not  grapple  with  this  question.  No  doubt  he  agrees  ''that 
poverty  and  overcrowding  are  prolific  causes  of  disease  and  death, 
and  that  anv  means  which  can  ameliorate  or  prevent  these  evik 
would  greatly  improve  the  public  health.  These  evils  are  oertainlj 
not  due  to  any  single  cause.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
drinking  customs  of  society  and  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
individual  combine  to  produce  and  to  aggravate  much  of  the 
existing  poverty,  and  thus  indirectly  promote  the  disease  and  cause 
death ; "  out  he  also  insists  that  "  were  the  whole  of  the  slums  of  our 
large  cities  replaced  by  model  dwellings,  the  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion would  soon  render  many  of  them  as  filthy  as  their  present 
dwellings."  We  go  fiirther  than  Dr  Bidge,  and  we  hold  that 
much  may  be  done  by  better  dwellings,  by  the  creation  of  air 
spaces  in  overcrowded  districts,  by  the  erection  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  open  at  a  mere  nominal  payment,  to  suit  the  necessities  of 
the  veriest  tramp ;  the  cautious  aiminution  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  improvement  of  our  places  of  amusement  and  recreatioDj  the 
providing  in  them  of  wholesome  beverages ;  the  opening  of 
museums,  picture  galleries,  and  concert  -  rooms  on  Sundays, 
especially  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  Let  us  thus  gradually 
reform  our  method  of  public  amusements,  and  our  drinking  facilities 
will  of  themselves  undergo  a  corresponding  chanee  in  the  shape  of 
better  appointed  and  better  ventilated  saloons  with  more  respectable 
surroundings. 

AH  this  will  pave  the  way  to  the  goal  which  is  the  great  object 
of  our  author's  aspiration,  viz.,  total  abstinence.  Violent  measures 
of  repression  would  at  once  provoke  opposition  and  retaliation,  and 
undo  the  good  that  has  silently  been  effected  among  all  classes  of 
society  during  the  last  half  century  by  the  many  agencies  that 
have  heen  at  work  in  support  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  Let  us 
devise  means  whereby  many  of  our  overcrowded  town  populations 
may  return  to  a  healthy  out-door  life  in  the  country,  for  we  agree 
with  a  writer  in  the  Times  of  6th  September,  that  *'  wherever  men  are 
engaged  in  a  healthy  out-door  employment,  and  where  their  houses 
are  also  situated  in  healthy  localities,  these  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
sober ;  that  men  employed  in  mines  and  works,  where  they  breathe 
for  hours  a  highly  noxious  atmosphere,  where  their  homes  are  built 
in  close  proximity  to  the  works,  and  where  the  atmosphere^  is  more 
or  less  polluted,  are  always  more  or  less  intemperate.  Meanwhile 
the  question  recurs.  Are  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
prepared  not  only  to  abstain  themselves,  but  to  prevent  alcohol 
Deing  used  in  their  houses  at  their  meals,  thus  ostracising  themselves 
socially,  or  shall  we  wait  for  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  by  such  temperate  and  reasonable  authors  as 
Dr  Bidge,  and  tne  gradual  action  of  the  means  we  have  indicated 
asjpowerful  factors  m  weakening  the  attractions  of  alcohol  on  the 
working  classes?  This  little  work  is  provided  with  an  excellent 
index  of  subjects  and  authorities,  the  names  of  authors   being 
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[uoted, — a  custom  certainly  more  Iionoared  in  the  breach  than  in 
he  observance  hj  most  of  our  scientific  authors, — ^and  this  renders 
t  most  useful  for  reference. 


FrctcticcU  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and 
others  interested  in  Sanitation.  By  Gborqe  Bbid,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
Medical  OflBcer,  Staffordshire  County  Council,  etc.  London: 
Charles  Griffin  &  Company,  Limited:  1892. 

This  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the 
luthor  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Council  of  Staffordshire. 
Fhough  primarily  intended  for  sanitary  inspectors,  it  is  a  book  from 
pvhich  medical  officers  may  obtain  many  useful  hints.  The  opening 
chapter  is  in  the  main  historical,  and  deals  with  the  sanitary 
improvements,  and  their  effects  on  the  death-rates,  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1875.  Water- 
supplies,  their  sources,  storaee,  purification,  and  distribution  are 
[considered  in  the  second.  Under  the  heads  of  Ventilation  and 
Waxming  in  Cliapter  III.  are  discussed  such  subjects  as  the 
composition  of  the  air,  diseases  produced  by  bad  air,  the  ventilation 
of  schools  (a  matter  of  very  great  importance  and  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  in  our  rural  districts),  and  the  different  means 
of  heating  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings.  The  Teale  fireplace 
and  its  most  recent  modifications  receive  a  due  amount  of  attention. 
The  two  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted,  the  one  to  the  principles, 
the  other  to  the  details,  of  sewage  and  refuse  removal.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  water-carriage  and  the 
conservancy  systems,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  precipitation, 
filtration,  and  broad  irrigation,  the  construction  of  cesspools,  privies, 
and  ashpits,  and  the  working  of  the  Chelsea  destructor,  are 
described  with  a  precision  and  fulness  of  detail  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  volume.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  sewage  of 
villages  the  author  prefers  the  land  treatment  with  osiers  as  the  crop 
reqoiring  least  attention.  Three  very  useful  chapters  on  sanitary 
and  insanitary  appliances,  plumber's  work,  and  house  construction 
follow.  In  some  of  the  details  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to 
agree  with  the  author,  e,g,,  in  his  preference  for  lead  soil-pipes,  but 
that  need  in  no  way  detract  from  our  admiration  for  the  clearness 
and  freedom  from  obscurity  which  characterise  the  whole  work. 
The  very  important  subject  of  Infection  and  Disinfection  is 
considered  at  length  in  Chapter  IX.  After  its  perusal  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  those  sanitary  inspectors  (not  under  the  direct  control 
of  medical  officers,  let  us  hope)  who  permit  their  scarlet  fever 
convalescents  to  get  about  the  streets  witnin  three  weeks  or  thereby 
from  the  date  of  the  rash.  The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  food 
and  its  inspection.  A  verv  useful  appendix  by  Dr  Manley  on  Sanitary 
Law  follows,  but  medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  in  Scotland 
had  better  rely  on  Mr  Skelton's  admirable  hanabook.    Otherwise 
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we  have  very  great  pleasure  in  commending  Dr  Reid's  book  to  both 
medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  in  Scotland.  Even  those 
inspectors  who  think  the  medical  officer  an  unnecessary  evil  maj 
peruse  the  volume  with  advantage  and  profit 


The  Hygiene,  Diseases,  and  Mortality  of  Occupations,     By  J.  T. 
Arlidge,  M.D.     London :  Percival  &  Co. :  1892. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  deserves  great 
credit  for  having  selected  Dr  Arlidge  as  the  Milroy  Lecturer,  and 
thus  secured  the  publication  of  this  admirable  treatise.  Indeed, 
Edinburgh  might  put  in  a  claim  to  share  in  the  honour,  as  Milroy, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  an  alumnus  of  our  School  of  Medicine. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  volume  rescues  Great  Britain  from  the 
charge  of  having,  since  the  days  of  Thackrah,  furnished  no  distinct 
treatise  on  a  subject  which  must  always  be  to  us — a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  and  a  hive  of  manufactures — of  supreme  importance. 
Had  we  time  to  discuss  it,  it  would  prove,  we  doubt  not,  an 
entertaining  task  to  determine  the  causes  that  have  led  to  our 
apparent  neglect  of  the  diseases  of  our  artizans.  We  say  apparent, 
for  no  one  conversant  with  the  current  literature  of  the  last  25 
years  but  must  remember  admirable  monographs  on  some  special 
diseases,  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  author  to  expand  his  lectures 
so  as  to  constitute  them  a  miniature  encydopsedia  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  hygiene  of  the  working-classes.  We  certainly  have 
had  long  to  wait  for  it;  but  having  submitted  the  volume  to 
careful  inspection, — it  is  hardly  one  that  admits  of  continuous 
perusal, — we  can  truly  affirm  that  its  publication  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  condensed  reports  of  the  original  lectures  in 
the  weekly  Medical  Press.  Now  as  ever,  we  fear,  the  dominant 
question  with  young  medicos  is, "  Will  the  research  which  I  am 
invited  to  pursue  pay,  not  only  monetarily,  but  in  giving  me  that 
reputation  which  is  the  immediate  promise  of  good  things  to 
come?"  The  diseases  of  any  special  occupation,  however  well 
treated,  do  not  constitute  tempting  subjects,  and  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  author,  the  patronage  of  a  Royal  College  smiles  upon 
one,  would  prove  singularly  barren  so  far  as  a  substantial  return 
is  concerned. 

One  great  benefit,  we  are  certain,  will  accrue  from  Dr  Arlidge's 
labours^  and  that  is,  the  medical  mind — not  to  speak  of  the  popular 
— ^will  be  attracted  to  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  one  which 
may  receive,  with  little  expenditure  of  thought,  constant  accession 
of  interesting  facts  from  the  very  numerous  medical  men  who 
practise  in  manufacturing  districts.  Their  name  is  legion,  and 
were  each  to  communicate  to  Dr  Arlidge  from  time  to  time  an 
account  of  the  medical  history  of  the  trade  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  it  is  easy  to  predicate  that,  instead  of  this  subject, 
so  pregnant  with  interest  to  the  whole  community,  being  treated  of] 
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in  a  moderate  octavo,  manj  volumes  would  be  required  to  do  it 
justice.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that,  as  it  constitutes  an  important 
department  of  Public  Health,  and  as  now  at  length  both  city  and 
county  are  furnished  with  skilled  sanitary  ofScials,  we  may  expect 
in  their  annual  reports,  which  too  often  provide  a  sorry  diet  of 
endless  figures,  readable  essays  oYi  the  hygiene  of  various  trades. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  France,  Germany,  and  even  Italy  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  discussion  of  such  an  important  question, 
which  properly  belongs  to  us.  Hence  it  is  we  welcome  Dr 
Arlidge's  work,  which,  dealing  exhaustively  with  almost  every 
trade,  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  health  ofScer.  One  thing  only  we  lack,  and  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  supreme  importance,  and 
that  is  an  index.  No  doubt  there  is  a  full  table  of  contents,  but 
with  the  numerous  details  with  which  every  page  is  crammed  all 
readers  must  complain  of  the  want  of  ordinary  facilities  for  ready 
reference.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  enterprising  firm 
of  booksellers,  and  any  author  who  has  consulted  so  many  works 
of  reference  himself,  should  forget  to  supply  the  public  with  such 
an  aid  to  the  profitable  use  of  this  storehouse  of  facts. 


BeportB  from  fht  Laboratory  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh,  Vol  IV.  Edited  by  J.  Batty  Tuke,  M.D.,  and 
D.  NoifiL  Paton,  M.D.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Young  J. 
Pentland:  1892. 

The  fifteen  papers  in  the  present  volume  include  four  abstracts 
and  may  be  roughly  classified  as  Gynaecological,  4 ;  Surgical,  3 ; 
Medical,  1 ;  Physiological,  3 ;  Pharmacological,  2 ;  and  Develop- 
mental, 1. 

The  gynsBcologlcal  contributions  are  three  from  Dr  Webster  and 
one  from  Drs  Hart  and  GuUand. 

The  first  paper  by  Dr  Webster  is  on  the  "  Female  Pelvis  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Month  of  Pregnancy ,"  and  gives  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  in  a  subject  in  whom  deatli  occurred  from  cardiac 
failure  after  an  operation  for  dermoid  tumour.  An  unusual  point 
was  noted  in  the  shape  of  the  uterus  which  was  pyriform,  but  wider 
in  the  lower  half  tnan  in  the  upper,  being  the  reverse  of  wliat 
obtains  in  the  later  months.  If  this  sliould  turn  out  to  be  similar 
in  other  five  months'  cases,  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
increase  in  size  of  that  organ  from  the  fifth  month  onward  takes 
place  almost  entirely  in  tne  upper  portion.  The  position  of  the 
bladder  and  the  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  were  also  noted  as 
unusual.  The  other  papers  by  Dr  Webster  are  abstracts  of  his 
Researches  in  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy  and  Tubo-Peritoneal  Ectopic 
Gestation,  which  are  to  be  published  separately  by  the  College. 
They  include  a  study,  by  means  of  frozen  sections  and  dissections, 
of  six  pelves  obtained  after  death  during  the  puerperium,  and  a 
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study  of  the  peWic  floor  in  twenty-one  cadavera.  The  BXiihm 
states  that  the  abundant  facts  derived  throw  considerable  light  oo 
parts  hitherto  much  discussed,  and  show  that  it  is  neceasaiy  to 
modify  very  considerably  the  views  which  have  been  made 
prominent  by  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  School  during  the  last 
decade.  The  tubo-peritoneal  ectopic  gestation  is  a  form  that  has 
not  been  previously  described,  sna  occuiTed  in  a  patient  who  came 
under  the  care  of  Dr  Halliday  Groom.  Two  sacs  were  found, — one 
formed  by  the  peritoneal  cavity  behind  the  stomach,  transverse 
colon,  and  great  omentum,  and  containing  the  foetus,  the  other  hj 
the  enormously  dilated  left  Fallopian  tube,  and  containing  the 
placenta.  These  sacs  were  connected  by  umbilical  cord  and 
amnion.  Tiie  naked-eye  and  microscopic  anatomy  throw  much 
light  on  the  clinical  history  of  this  very  interesting  and  uniaoe  case 

The  fourth  gynscological  paper  is  by  Drs  Hart  and  Guliand  on 
the  "  Structure  of  the  Human  Placenta  with  special  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  Decidua  Befiexa."     Tiie  authors  feeling  the  prevail- 
ing   views    refi;arding    the    latter    structure    unsatisfactory,    and 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  extra-uterine  pregnancies  the 
placenta  developed  in  connective  tissue,  set  themselves  to  examine 
the  microscopic  appearances  of  that  structure,  and  particularly  of 
the  chorionic  villi.     As  a  result  they  have  found  themselves  in  dis- 
agreement with  Goodsir  and  other  observers,  who  describe  a  layer 
of  maternal  epithelium  external  to  these  villi.     There  is  certainly 
a   double,  sometimes  a   triple,  layer  of  epithelial  cells,   but   the 
outer  consists  of  cells  more   or  less  degenerated,  the  protoplasm 
granular  and  the  nuclei  smaller,  showing  that  this  outer  layer  is 
most  probably  derived  from  proliferation  of  the  inner.    The  exam- 
ination of  a  number  of  sections  of  the  serotina  would  further  tend 
to  show  that  as  the  villi  grow  the  serotina  disappears  before  them, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  certain  epithelial  cells  at  the  tips  of  the 
villi  observed  in  a  six-weeks'  placenta  may  have  to  do  with  the 
absorption   of  the   degeneratea   decidua.     These  have  not   been 
previously  described,  but  the  authors  think   that  certain  cells  at 
the  tips  of  the  villi  in  a  four  and  a  half  months'  placenta  may 
represent  a  later  stage  of  this  ''  trophoblastic  "  epiblast,  which  when 
it  fulfils  its  functions  disappears.     There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
ovum  grafts  itself  on  the  aecidua  while  it  is  forming,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  six  weeks'  pregnancy  already  refened  to  the  epithelium  on 
both  decidua  vera  and  decidua  reflexa  was  columnar.     The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  authors  come  is  that  the  reflexa  is  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  serotina,  completed  after  the  villi  have  grafted 
themselves,  and  the  placenta  is  thus  formed  in  connective,  not  on 
epithelial,  tissue. 

The  surgical  contributions  are  by  Dr  Miles,  and  form  part  of  his 
graduation  thesis.  In  the  first,  on  the  "Mechanism  of  Brain 
Injuries,"  he  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  theory  of  Duret,  that  the 
phenomena  of  concussion  are  paused,  not  by  vibration  of  the  brajn 
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or   by  capillary  hssmorrhages  which  are  so  frequently  foand,  but 
by  a  derangement  of  the  cerebral  circulation  taking  the  form  of 
ansBmia,  which  in  its  turn  is  due  to  a  stimulation  of  the  restiform 
bodies  by  the  wave-motion  set  up  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  when 
a  aevere  blow  is  struck  on  any  part  of  the  cranium.     This  theory 
affords  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  "  contre-coup 
as  well  as  of  the  haemorrhages  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain.     The  second  paper  gives  details  of  experi- 
ments and  clinical  cases  which  go  to  support  the  theory,  while  in 
"the   third,  on  the  "Microscopic  Pathology  of  Cerebral  Trauma/' 
colloid  bodies,  miliary  sclerosis,  pigmentary  degeneration  of  nerve 
cells,    and    minute    petechial    hsemorrha^esi    are   described    and 
explained  from  the  same  point  of  view.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Dr  Miles  disagrees  with  Sevan  Lewis  in  the   doctrine   that 
colloid  bodies  and  miliaiy  sclerosis  are   necessarily  the  result  of 
chronic  changes.     The  papers  form  a  very  notable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  brain  injuries,  and  fully  justify  the  selection  of  the 
author  to  hold  the  Syme  Surgical  Fellowship. 

Dr  James  Ritchie  s  contribution  on  '*  General  Cystic  Degenera- 
tion of  the  Adult  Kidney  "  contains  the  notes  of  his  examinations 
of  cystic  kidneys  from  six  human  subjects  and  one  pig.  These 
notes  are  followed  by  a  summary  and  comparison  of  the  microscopic 
appearances  and  a  statement  and  critical  review  of  the  theories 
that  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  etiology  of  the  condition. 
Among  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr  Ritchie  arrives  are,  that  there 
is  in  cystic  kidney  an  irritative  lesion  leading  to  epithelial  pro- 
liferation and  connective  tissue  changes,  that  this  disease  has  no 
direct  relation  to  congenital  cystic  kidney,  which  is  due  to  an  error 
in  development,  that  the  cysts  are  formed  from  the  tubules  and 
Malpighian  bodies,  and  that  the  disease  is  similar  in  character  and 
origin  to  the  cystic  liver  and  related  to  the  adenomata.  Two 
excellent  appendices  follow,  one  giving  the  bibliography,  the  other, 
in  tabular  form,  88  cases  published  since  1822,  with  a  short 
analysis.     The  article  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Dr  Noel  Paton,  the  Laboratory  Superintendent,  contributes — (1.) 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 

,    on  the  ''Action  of  the  Valves  of  the  Mammalian  Heart,"  in  which 

he  claims  to  have  demonstrated,  by  fixing  the  heart  in  the  different 

phases  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  that  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  are 

closed  by  a  simple  approximation  of  the  valves  in  a  more  or  less 

vertical  position,  the  elevation  of  the  cusps  being  prevented  by  the 

chordae,  and  the  approximation  being  brought  about  by  the  action 

of  the  papillary  muscles ;  (2.)  A  note  on  the  composition  and  flow 

w   of  the  bile  in  man  in  continuation  of  the  researches  made  by  him 

^    in  conjunction  with  Dr  John  Balfour  on  a  case  of  biliary  fistula 

{ReportSj  voL  iii.),  which  go   to   show   that  this  fluid   can   in  no 

.    sense  be  considered  an  essential  digestive  juice,  and  that  livine 

'     away  from  hospital  restraint  the  only  change  in  the  bile  secretea 
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hj  the  patient  waa  an  increase  in  the  total  solids,  chiefly  in  tbe 
salts  of  the  bile  acids,  and  doubtless  the  result  of  a  diet  richer  id 
proteids  and  of  a  more  active  proteid  metabolism ;  (3.)  Along 
with  Dr  Byrom  Bramwelly  who  furnishes  a  brief  abstract  on  tbe 
clinical  history  and  a  short  pathological  note,  a  report  on  t 
Crystalline  Globulin  occurring  in  the  Human  Urine,  which  could  not 
be  identified  with  any  of  the  Known  globulins  of  the  animal  body, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  proteids  in  the  food. 

In  aadition  to  writing  on  the  Human  Placenta  with  I>r  Hart,  Dr 
OuUand  furnishes  a  brief  risumi  of  his  paper  published  in  this 
Journal  in  November  1891,  on  the  ^'  Functions  of  the  Tonsils." 

The  pharmacological  communications  are  by  Dr  Stockman.  In 
the  first  he  details  his  experiments  on  the  physiological  action  of 
the  active  principles  of  Urechitis  stiierecta,  a  West  Indian  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  of  ApocytiaceaB,  and  believed  to  be  used  in 
secret  poisoning  by  Obeah  men.  The  active  principles  are  two 
glncocides  which  have  been  separated  by  Mr  Bowrey,  and  named 
by  him  Urechitin  and  Uretoxin.  Each  is  extremely  poisonous,  and 
the  results  of  Dr  Stockman's  experiments  are  to  show  that  they 
are  to  be  included  in  the  digitalis  group,  and  are  very  highly 
cumulative.  On  this  account  it  seems  improbable  that  they  will 
ever  prove  to  be  of  value  as  cardiac  tonics.  The  second  paper  is 
written  in  collaboration  with  Mr  Dott,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
their  work  on  the  Pharmacology  of  Morphine  and  its  Derivatives, 
which  appeared  in  last  year's  Reports.  The  substances  investigated 
were  thebaine  and  methylthebaine  sulphate,  narcotine,  hydro* 
cotamine,  and  cotarnine. 

The  last  article  in  the  volume  is  the  joint  contribution  of  Drs 
Symington  and  Alexis  Thomson,  and  is  an  investigation  into  a 
case  of  Defective  Endochondral  Ossification  in  a  Human  Foetus. 
The  anatomical  and  histological  characters  are  described  in  detail, 
the  absence  of  the  medullary  canal  or  endosteum  being  emphasized, 
and  the  features  distinguishing  the  condition  from  rickets  fully 
considered. 

The  volume  is  equal  to  its  predecessors,  and  is  striking  evidence 
of  the  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  research  in  Edinburgh  by 
the  opening  of  the  laboratory. 


TextrSook  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  By  the  late 
Charles  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Pathology  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  Philip  Henrt  Pye- 
Smith,  KD.,  F.RS.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  in  Guy's  Hospital 
Third  Edition.    London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill :  1891. 

The  rapid  appearance  of  three  successive  editions  of  this  admir- 
able work  shows  how  thoroughly  the  medical  public  are  able  to 
appreciate  a  book  of  real  merit    To  the  numerous  friends  and 
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admirers  of  the  gifted  and  lamented  author  it  must  be  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  that  his  teaching  is  as  highly  valued  in  this 
posthumous  manner  as  it  was  while  he  delighted  his  followers  in 
the  wards  of  his  own  Hospital.  May  we  not  say  of  him  in  very 
truth,  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

The  third  edition  of  the  now  classical  work  has  undergone  rigid 
scrutiny  and  careful  revision  at  the  hands  of  Dr  Pye-Smith,  with 
i^hom  the  task  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love.  The  result  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  such  that  the  most  captious  critic  could  find 
nothing  to  cavil  at,  and  we  can  only  express  our  unfeigned  plea- 
sure in  recording  the  success  of  the  work,  as  well  as  our  hearty 
satisfaction  with  it  as  representative  of  the  highest  traditions  of 
English  Medicine. 

One  change  in  this,  as  compared  with  the  second  edition,  is  the 
adoption  of  quotations  in  the  headings  of  the  chapters.  Some  of 
these — in  fact  most  of  them — are  singularly  apt,  and  at  the  same 
time  drawn  from  the  best  sources.  Dr  Pye-Smith  obviously  be- 
lieves in  the  axiom  of  the  great  orator :  "  Non  enim  paranda  nobis 
solum,  sed  fruenda  sapientia  est."  It  is  always  a  relief  in  this 
Philistine  age  to  find  any  instance  of  revolt  against  utilitarian 
views,  and  we  are  glad  that  Dr  Pye-Smith  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  place  the  flame  of  learning  before- the  view  of  alL 


Clinical  Manwdfor  the  Study  of  Medical  Causes.  Edited  by  James 
FiNLAYSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Glasgow 
Western  Infirmary ;  Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary, 
and  to  the  Boyal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Glasgow.  Third 
Edition.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. :  1891. 

When  a  medical  work  has  survived  the  storm  and  stress  of  ex- 
perience during  two  editions,  it  may  well  on  its  third  appearance 
be  held  to  have  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  criticism.  Such  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  volume  before  us.  It  has  proved  itself 
during  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  first  came  before  the 
profession  to  be  a  work  at  once  very  useful  and  highly  suggestive, 
and  has  taken  a  deservedly  high  place  amongst  works  of  the  kind. 
The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  every 
respect  brought  abreast  of  the  newest  views,  so  that  it  may  be 
recommended  with  perfect  confidence  as  one  of  the  very  best 
books  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  bedside. 


A  Dictionary  of  Treatment  or  Therapeutic  Index,  including  Medical 
and  Surgical  ITurapeutics.  By  WlLUAM  Whitla,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fe&sor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast    London  :  Henry  Benshaw  :  1892. 

The  author  has  been  led  to  write  this  volume  by  finding  that 
attempts  to  form  anything  like  a  really  useful  Index  of  Treatment 
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as  an  appendix  to  his  well-known  work  on  Materia  Medica  led 
to  no  satisfactory  resnlts,  on  account  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
compression. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  a  roost  complete  dictionary  of  thera- 
peutics, arranged  alphabetically,  and  dealing  with  surgery  and 
obstetrics  as  well  as  medicine.  Coming  from  an  author  so  much 
appreciated  as  Dr  Whitla  is,  a  high  standard  is  to  be  expected,  and 
such  a  requirement  is  fully  met  Every  subject  which  we  have  read 
is  treated  judicially  and  attractively,  and  throughout  the  whole  work 
there  is  a  careful  attention  to  perspective,  whereby  each  different 
subject  has  an  amount  of  space  proportional  to  its  relative  value. 

The  methods  recommended  are  in  every  instance  those  of  the 
most  scientific  modem  school,  and  where  rival  opinions  are  current 
the  author  states  them  clearly,  and  criticises  them  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  The  whole  work  is  marked  by  incisiveness  and 
individuality,  its  literary  style  is  excellent,  and  its  success  is 
certaia 


An  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment.  By  Thomas  Hawkes 
Tanner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Fourth  Edition  revised  by  Percy 
BoULTON,  M.!).,  M.RC.P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Samaritan  Free  Hospital.    London  :  Henry  Renshaw :  1891. 

This  new  appearance  of  an  ever  popular  work  will  be  gladly 
hailed  by  many  readers.  At  the  hands  of  the  editor  it  has  under- 
gone a  very  thorough  revision,  and  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  a 
reliable  and  agreeable  means  of  refreshing  the  memory  as  to  the 
essential  facts  of  most  diseases. 


An  Illustrated  Bncyclapcedic  Medical  Dictionary  ;  being  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Technical  Terms  used  by  Writers  on  Medicine  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences  in  the  Latin^  English,  French,  and  Oerman 
Languages,  By  Frank  P.  Foster,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal;  and  with  the  collaboration  of  Drs 
Ayres,  Bronson,  Bull,  Coe,  Currier,  Duane,  Gages,  Grarrigues, 
Kelsey,  Nevins,  and  Wilder.  Vols.  I.  and  XL,  with  Illustrations. 
London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.,  Limited.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Some  years  ago  in  these  pages  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
this  gigantic  work.  We  have  now  received  volumes  L  and  iL,  with 
the  name  of  a  different  English  publisher  on  the  title  page.  We 
can  only  add  to  our  previous  notice  that  the  second  volume  fully 
keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  detail  to  which  the 
first  attained,  and  reaches  the  letter  F.  It  is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  implying  an  amount  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  and  his  assistants,  and  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise  in  the 
publishers,  which  deserve  the  highest  praise.     It  is  hoped  that  the 
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work  may  be  concluded  in  two  more  volumes ;  but  if  the  articles 
are  as  numerous  and  detailed  as  in  volumes  i.  and  ii.,  the  third  and 
fourth  will  probably  be  very  thick  and  heavy  books. 


3£ateria  Mediea^  Pharmacy^  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics, 
By  W.  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Guy's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 
London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill :  1892. 

Dr  Hale  White  is  well  known  as  an  able  writer  on  thera- 
peutics, and  has  produced  an  excellent  manual,  which  will  take  its 
place  among  the  many  students'  text-books  of  the  present  day. 
The  book,  however,  could  be  improved  in  several  parts,— ^for 
example,  the  division  of  Extrcuits  is  very  far  from  being  logical. 
Cfreen  Extracts  are  only  a  subdivision  of  Fresh  Extracts;  and,  again, 
his  sixth  division  (Acetic  Extracts)  is  comprehended  under  Fresh 
[Extracts.  His  definition  of  Liquid  Extracts  is  far  from  correct 
These  are  not  necessarily  Aqueous  Extracts,  for  many  of  them  are 
Alcoholic  Extracts,  as  Extracts  of  Cimicifuga,  Coca,  and  several 
others  which  could  be  mentioned.  We  trust  that  in  any  sub-' 
sequent  edition  these  and  other  inaccuracies  will  be  corrected. 


>> 


/ 


Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  C.  E.  Armako 
Semple,  B.A.,  M.B.,  M.B.C.P.  Lond.  With  440  Illustrations. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. :  1892. 

This  is  a  book  badly  arranged,  and  is  a  most  unsafe  guide  to 
the  student.  It  is  time  that  the  author  was  made  aware  that  the 
specific  names  of  plants  should  generally  begin  ivithout  a  capital 
letter.  His  classification  of  the  vegetable  Materia  Medica  is 
antiquated  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of 
botanical  knowledge.  In  his  preface  he  quotes  Bentley,  but  why 
has  he  not,  like  Bentley,  adopted  the  classification  of  plants  which 
is  given  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum^  which  is 
the  highest  authority  on  the  classification  of  plants?  At  page 
252,  Dr  Semple  places  the  genus  Indigofera  under  the  division 
of  Leguminosse  called  Mimosese.  This  is  surely  very  far  from, 
correct  We  think  also  that  the  plan  of  arranging  the  Natural 
Orders  of  each  sub-class  cdphabetically  will  only^teud  to  confuse 
the  student  

A  Manual  of  Chemistry^  Inorganic  and  Organic,  with  an  Introduce 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry.  By  Abthuk  P.  Luff,  M.D., 
B.Sc.,  M.RC.P.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxi- 
cological  Chemistry,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  London: 
Cassell  &  Company :  1892. 

This  manual  is  "  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  chemical 
science  for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine."    This  is  an  excellent 
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maDual— concisei  yet  comprehensive — and  is  likely  to  become  a 
popular  book  with  students  of  medicine.  The  illustrations  are 
also  good.  

I%e  Medical  Magcusine :  A  MorUhly  Review  of  Medicine^  Surgefj, 
and  the  Allied  Sciences.  London:  South  wood.  Smith,  &  Co.: 
July  1892. 

Many  men  desire  to  write  in  a  monthly  magazine,  and  for  them 
jT/ie  Medical  Magazine  will  be  a  boon.  It  is  intended  to  supply  a 
gap  in  scientific  journalism,  and  is  meant  solely  for  professional 
readers,  the  object  of  the  editor  being  to  prevent  so  much  discussion 
of  medical  matters  in  non-medical  papers.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  magazine  should  be  taken  up  with  reports  of  cases,  or,  indeed, 
anyway  encroach  upon  the  ground  already  occupied  by  the  ordinary 
weekly  and  monthly  medical  periodicals.  As  a  rule,  the  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  signed,  and  literary  style  is  to  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  introduction  the  editor  says,  ^'  We  hope,  by  exercis- 
mg  a  certain  amount  of  selective  authority,  to  reserve  our  pages  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  literary  experience  and  taste.  By  treating 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  proiession  within  the  elastic  limits 
of  a  magazine  articley  we  may  perhaps  give  scope  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  clearer  style,  free  from  barbarisms,  and  not  overloaded  with  well- 
nigh  incomprehensible  technicalities.  Thus,  in  a  humble  manner, 
we  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  nrofesstonal  writing,  which  too 
often  and  too  justly  is  the  object  of  aerision  to  those  whose  time  and 
opportunity  are  less  limited  by  want  of  leisure  and  the  restraints  of 
etiquette."  The  first  number  contains  articles  from  the  pens  of, 
amongst  others,  Drs  H.  B.  Donkin,  Charles  Crichton,  B.  Saundby, 
and  H.  Maudesley.  The  magazine  is  well  printed,  and  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it. 

The  Shejffidd  Medical  Journal :  a  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining  Counties.  Edited  b}*^ 
Simeon  Snell,  F.RC.S.  £d.     ShetBeld :  Pairsou  &  Bailsford. 

We  welcome  with  much  pleasure  this  new  journal  It  opens 
with  an  excellent,  well-written  paper  on  ''  Accuracy  in  Observation  " 
by  the  editor,  and  contains  a  most  careful,  accurate,  and  scientific 
account  of  an  unusual  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  by  Mr  Dale 
James,  and  Dr  Norman  Walker  of  Edinburgh.  Its  abstracts  and 
reviews  are  well  chosen  and  up  to  data 


Official  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Medicine^  EdirJmrgh:    Winter 
Session  1892-93.     Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

This  Official  Calendar  has  been  sent  us  for  review,  and  we  have 
naturally  turned  to   it  with  much  interest,  as  it  contains  the 
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regulations  for  the  five  years'  coarse  and  for  the  subjects  which 
have  been  added  to  professional  education. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  task  to  find  fault,  but  it  is  sometimes  a 
reviewer's  duty;  and  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  new 
regulations  with  reference  to  medical  education  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  we  are  bound  to  call 
attention  to  some  faults  in  the  synopsis  which  is  published  on 
pages  80  and  81.  Perhaps  so  doing  may  lead  to  a  revision  of 
the  whole  of  Appendix  No.  I.  To  refer  to  Chemistry — ^Nothing 
is  stated  in  the  synopsis  concerning  the  knowledge  of  ordinary 
chemical  processes  and  the  apparatus  required  for  their  production. 
Again,  the  first  two  lines  in  the  Chemistry  synopsis  appear  to  be 
simply  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  crammers,  as  bare  definitions 
seem  alone  to  be  required.  It  will  be  thought  by  students  to  be 
exactly  what  they  have  to  learn  and  no  more ;  but  this  cannot 
surely  be  meant,  because  it  would  be  sheer  cramming.  The 
statement  of  the  bodies  required  to  be  learnt  about  would  need  a 
much  fuller  synopsis  than  this,  and  therefore  it  should  be  expressed 
in  general  terms  rather  than  specified  as  in  the  syllabus.  To  give 
an  example  of  errors  into  which  the  student  will  fall  We  find 
mentioned  here  under  Sulphur  no  word  about  sulphides  save 
hydrogen  sulphide ;  hence  the  great  class  of  sulphides  with  which 
a  student  should  be  familiar  he  may  plead  is  without  the  scope 
of  the  examination,  so  that  in  this  respect  at  any  rate  there  is  a 
great  blank  in  the  synopsis.  As  if  to  compensate  for  this 
deficiency,  it  is  required  that  the  students  should  know  sulphur 
dioxide  and  trioxide,  and  also,  what  should  be  included  in  that  but 
which  is  separately  defined,  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids ;  seeing 
that  sulphurous  acid  has  never  yet  been  prepared  pure,  it  is 
asking  rather  much  of  the  stud^it  to  learn  what  lie  cannot  be 
taught  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  next  heading, 
Thio-Sulphuric  Acid,  which  is  not  known  as  an  acid,  but  strangely 
enough  the  sulphates,  sulphites,  and  thio-sulphates,  which  are  the 
most  important  things  of  all,  are  not  mentioned  as  requiring  to 
be  known.  Similarly,  under  Phosphorus,  the  phosphates  and 
phosphites  are  omitted.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  knowledge 
of  these  adds  is  intended  to  include  the  salts  which  are  formed 
from  them,  for  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  say  so  if  it  were 
required.  A  candidate  is  quite  entitled  to  hold  that  view,  because 
we  find  in  other  sections,  such  as  in  the  sections  of  Carbon  and 
Nitrogen,  that  not  only  the  acids  formed  by  these  elements,  but 
also  the  saJts  derived  from  them,  namely,  the  carbonates,  nitrates, 
and  nitrites,  are  distinctly  specified.  In  all  this  there  is  exceeding 
loosenesa  There  are  many  other  anomalies  to  be  found  on 
reading  this  astonishing  synopsis, — ^for  example,  no  mention  is  made 
of  chromic  acid  and  the  important  salts  derived  firom  it ;  a  candi- 
date is  not  expected  to  know  such  a  simple  substance  as  silicon, 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed. 

xDiN.  MXD.  jouRN.  xxxvm.— 5.  3o 
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Under  Organic  Chemistry  the  errors  of  omission  are  even  more 
serious,  and  we  fail  to  find  reference  made  to  chemical  substances 
which  more  than  all  others  ought  to  interest  the  medical  student 
Why  should  a  medical  student  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examinatioa 
and  not  be  expected  to  know  what  urea  is  ?  and  must  he  be  expectal 
to  know  nothing  whatever  of  any  of  the  aromatic  compounds, 
whose  literature  at  the  present  day  is  nearly  as  voluminous  as  all 
the  rest  of  chemistry  put  together?  The  Practical  ChemistTT 
which  is  required  is  so  small  and  so  fragmentary  that  a  student  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  under  the  administration  of  a  crammer, 
might  be  expected  to  acquire  it  all  in  an  hour  or  two.  We  can 
conceive  in  what  difiSculty  and  perplexity  an  examiner  would  feel 
himself  who  is  bound  in  his  examination  to  keep  within  the 
narrow  and  curious  limits  prescribed  in  this  synopsis.  It  seems 
that  according  to  the  new  regulations  the  candidates  are  not 
required  to  have  attended  any  course  of  lectures  on  physics, 
chemistry,  practical  chemistry,  or  biology.  All  the  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  can  be  apparently  gained  by  reading  alone,  and  the 
student  is  directed  in  biology  and  physics  to  certain  books,  but 
not  in  chemistry.  There  is  a  grave  objection  to  limiting  the 
student's  knowledge  in  such  subjects  to  the  information  coutained 
in  one  or  two  prescribed  books,  when  there  are  so  many  good  ones 
available.  It  seems  to  us  also  in  reference  to  these  subjects, 
in  which  courses  of  instruction  are  not  required,  or  at  any  rate 
not  specified,  to  be  uncalled  for  to  ask  the  candidates  to  state 
where  and  how  they  have  been  instructed.  We  hope  that  the  Official 
CdUndar  which  we  have  received  is  only  a  proof  copy,  and  that 
the  conjoint  Colleges  will  yet  produce  something  more  workman- 
like, which  will  not  have  the  disastrous  effect  of  stunting  rather 
than  expanding  the  student's  knowledge,  and  playing  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  crammer. 

We  have  not  space  to  refer  to  other  shortcomings,  but  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  in  Physics  nothing  is  said  respecting  the 
measurement  of  heat,  temperature,  or  the  thermometer,  which 
are  apparently  considered  unnecessary  as  a  part  of  the  medical 
student's  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  of  the  syllabus  of  Physics  should 
be  considerably  expanded,  and  that  more  definite  information 
should  be  given  as  to  those  points  to  which  a  medical  student's 
attention  should  be  more  particularly  directed.  Of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  it  must 
be  also  evident  that  an  ordinary  course  of  physics  is  not  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  students  in  question. 

Twtnty-eigMh  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital  of  the  CUy 

of  Boston,    Boston,  1892. 

This  is  a  well-written  account  of  the  work  done  in  Boston  during 
the  last  year.  The  details  of  the  cases  are  well  given  and  the 
results  obtained  are  very  fair. 
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MEDIOO-OHIRURGIOAL  SOCIETY   OF    EDINBURGH. 

SESSION  LXXI. — ^MEETING  XH. 
Wedneidayt  6ih  July  1892.— Mr  Joseph  Bell,  Pruident^  in  the  Chair, 

I.  Exhibition  of  Specimen. 

Dr  Clarkson  showed  for  Dr  James  Carmiehael  the  brain  from 
a  child,  2^  years  old,  who  died  from  abscess  of  the  left  lateral  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.    The  abscess  cavity  was  in  size  1^  by  1^  in., 
and  contained  thick  creamy  pus.    There  was  no  other  morbid 
appearance  of  the  brain  except  very  limited  meningitis  at  the 
margin  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  over  which  part  the  bone 
was  quite  bare.    The  middle  ear  was  filled  with  unhealthy  granu- 
lations, which  extended  into  the  internal  ear,  the  bony  walls  of 
which  were  carious.    The  clinical  history  of  the  case  was  that  of 
otorrhoea,  which  commenced  eighteen  months  before  the  child's 
death.    The  first  symptom  of  gravity  showed  itself  five  weeks  ago, 
when  facial  paralysis  was  observed.    A  week  before  admission  to 
hospital  drowsiness  came  on,  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  a  cere- 
bral type.    When  brought  into  hospital  the  child  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  well  developed  and  well  nourished.    He  had  well- 
marked  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  pupils  were 
equal,  of  medium  size,  and  reacted  to  light  and  accommodation. 
There  was  no  paralysis,  contraction,  or  twisting  of  any  of  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs.    On  crying  there  was  evidence  of  slight  inspiratory 
spasm  of  the  glottis.    The  sensory  functions  were  undisturbed.    On 
examination,  the  left  ear  was  discharging  extremely  foetid  pus,  the 
drum  membrane  was  destroyed,  and  the  tympanic  cavity  filled  with 
granulations.    Ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  eyes  showed 
haziness  of  the  edges  of  both  optic  discs,  slight  obscuration  of  the 
vessels,  with  whitish  exudation  as  they  pass  over  them.     The  child 
was  otherwise  healthy.    The  temperature  maintained  an  average 
normal  range  until  shortly  before  death,  when  it  ran  up  to  lOS'^'G. 
The  diagnosis  was   cerebral   abscess,  probably  in  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.    In  consultation  with  his  colleague,  Mr  Joseph 
Bell,  it  was  decided  to  trephine  the  skull  over  the  temporo-sphen- 
oidal  region.    This  was  accordingly  done  by  Mr  Bell.    The  dura 
was  found  to  be  very  tense,  and  on  incision  the  brain  bulged  out 
into  the  opening.    The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  was  explored  in 
all  directions  with  an  aspirating  needle,  and  from  one  of  the 
punctures    a    quantity  of  bloody  fluid    escaped,  relieving  the 
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tension  completely.  On  account  of  the  state  of  the  child,  it  wss 
not  considered  desirable  to  trephine  in  any  other  situation.  The 
wound  was  accordingly  stitched  up,  and  although  he  became  some- 
what  more  sensible  for  a  time,  he  gradually  lapsed  into  coma,  and 
died  the  next  day.  The  case  was  in  its  clinical  features  an 
ordinary  one,  but  none  the  less  interesting,  showing,  as  usual,  an 
absence  of  any  special  localizing  symptoms,  which  is  the  role 
whether  the  lesion  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  region  or  the 
cerebellar  lobes. 

IL  Exhibition  of  Ikstrumbnt. 
Dr  Alexander  James  showed  a  bphtgmombtkr. 

III.  Original  Communications. 

1.  Dr  Daweon  Turner  read  his  paper  on  elkctro-diaokosis  bt 
MEANS  OF  THE  URINE,  which  appears  at  page  446  of  this  JouruaL 

Dr  James  stated  that  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Dr 
Turner's  paper.  He  confessed  that  it  was  a  subject  about  which 
he  knew  very  little,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  a  valuable  one,  and 
he  knew  it  was  one  in  the  working  out  of  which  our  Continental 
neighbours  were  ahead  of  us.  He  thought  the  Society  should  be 
specially  thankful  to  Dr  Turner  for  having  brought  it  forward. 
What  struck  him  as  being  of  special  importance  was  its  valne  in 
prognosis.  In  the  cases — notably  in  the  Bright's  and  pernicious 
ansemia  cases — the  gradual  return  of  the  specific  resistance  of  the 
urine  to  the  normal  accompanied  most  closely  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  Now  he  should  like  to  know  if  Dr  Turner  bad  any 
theory  as  to  any  constituent  of  the  urine  on  which  the  specific 
resistance  of  the  secretions  might  depend.  They  knew  that, 
as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  the  toxicity  of  the  urine 
differs  in  different  cases  in  a  way  which  chemistry  cannot  well 
explain.  Were  they  to  believe  that  similar  differences  might  also 
be  demonstrated  by  testing  its  specific  resistance  ? 

Dr  Oillespie  remarked  that  the  experiments  of  Dr  Dawson 
Turner  were  very  interesting.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
deductions  were  rather  far-fetched,  and  that  the  number  of  pos- 
sible combinations  and  permutations  negatived  any  useful  result 
Although  the  day  might  arrive  when  such  a  proceeding  was 
possible,  he  was  afraid  that  physicians  of  the  present  day  were  not 
confiding  enough  to  gauge  the  state  and  prt^nosis  of  their  patients 
by  the  electrical  resistance  of  their  urina  He  preferred  the  oidin* 
ary  chemical  tests  both  for  inorganic  and  organic  salts,  and  believed 
that  the  ureometer  could  tell  with  greater  accuracy  the  variations 
in  the  daily  amount  of  the  urea,  and  Fehling's  test  the  amount  of 
sugar,  than  any  electro-diagnostic  method.  He  was  sorry  that  Dr 
Turner  had  forgotten,  in  tabulating  his  results,  that  analysis  of  the 
day's  urine  only  yielded  data  that  could  be  depended  on  if  the 
whole  quantity  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  were  taken ;  de- 
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mictions  from  specimens  passed  at  varioas  times  of  the  day  were 
bsolutely  erroneous. 

jDt  Turner  said  he  did  not  feel  himself  yet  in  a  position  to  be 
ble  to  say  definitely  upon  what  individual  substance  in  the  urine 
be  resistance  chiefly  depended, — the  experiments  with  artificial 
rines  point  to  the  sodium  chloride.  The  resistance  of  distilled 
irater  was  infinite,  that  of  ordinary  tap  water  was  about  25,000 
(liins.  The  only  standard  that  one  can  apparently  take  is  that  of 
he  average  resistance  of  normal  urine,  which  amounts  to  about 
t5  ohms.  The  method  was  not  intended  to  supersede  any  of 
rhe  ordinary  tests  for  urine,  but  to  supplement  them,  and  it  was 
is  yet  quite  impossible  to  say  what  its  value  might  hereafter  turn 
rat  to  be.  The  method  was  a  completely  new  and  original  one, 
:>ut  it  had  already  shown  itself  to  be  one  of  extraordinary  delicacy. 

2.  Ur  O.  A.  Gibson  read  his  paper  on  the  antisbftig  treatment 
:>F  PERNICIOUS  ANiBMiA,  which  appeared  at  page  329  of  this  Journal 

Surgeon-Major  Black  said,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
related  by  the  last  speaker,  he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
contained  some  of  the  elements  of  scurvy,  and  might  be  treated 
with  benefit  by  increased  use  of  sugar  in  the  diet,  and  administra- 
tion of  lime  juice,  as  antiseptics  in  action  on  the  intestinal  canal 
and  blood. 

Dr  Oillespie  looked  upon  Dr  Gibson's  first  case  as  a  possible 
example  of  cure  by  transfusion,  the  second  might  have  done  as 
well  ^m  the  mere  rest  from  work.  With  regard  to  the  causation  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  especially  with  regard  to  the  marvellous  results 
of  transfusion,  he  was  inclined  to  Iook  for  the  origin  of  the  disease 
in  the  absence  of  some  body  allied  to  the  class  of  ferments.  Six 
ounces  of  blood  injected  into  a  body  containing  ten  pounds  of 
blood,  however  healthy  the  first  and  impoverished  the  second 
might  be,  could  not  conceivably  cause  a  continuous  improvement 
unless  some  body  requisite  for  the  proper  formation  of  healthy 
blood  corpuscles  was  contained  in  it.  An  analogous  instance 
might  be  found  in  the  injection  of  thyroid  extract  in  myxcedema. 
The  bone  marrow  might  well  produce  some  substance,  or  contain 
some  substance,  which  had  an  influence  on  the  proper  production  of 
red  blood  corpuscles — which  are  highly  specialised  cells,  and  incap- 
able of  independent  existence.  If  this  substance  were  at  fault  the 
number  of  weak  red  corpuscles  destroyed  during  their  passage 
through  the  portal  circulation  would  be  increased,  the  liver  functions 
overtaxed  and  deranged,  and  propter  hoe  digestion  in  the  intestines 
put  out  of  order.  Under  such  circumstances  the  absorption  from  the 
intestines  of  alkaloids  and  ptomaines  would  be  increased,  and  more 
corpuscles  destroyed  as  a  consequence,  not  as  a  cause.  Then 
with  the  transfused  blood  an  agent  was  injected  which  aided  in 
the  formation  of  stronger  hcemocytes  for  a  time,  and  allowed  the 
iroft  or  arsenic  a  chance  of  doing  good.    How  otherwise  could 
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one  explain  the  good  effect  of  transfusion  if  after,  as  well  as 
before  the  operation  the  state  of  the  bowels — ^the  cause  of  the 
disease  according  to  some — was  identical  ? 

Dr  Church  said — In  view  of  the  statement  by  physiologists  that 
iron  cannot  be  taken  into  the  system  except  in  the  form  of  an  organic 
compound,  the  speaker  inquired  whether  in  Dr  Gibson's  case  of 
pernicious  anaemia  iron  had  been  taken  after  the  operation  of 
transfusion.  For  was  it  not  possible,  that  by  the  transfusion  of 
blood  or  serum  the  tissues  associated  with  the  process  of  digestion 
would  be  so  enriched  as  to  render  possible  the  fonnatioii  of  a 
small  quantity  of  an  organic  iron  compound  of  such  a  nature  as 
could  be  assimilated  by  the  blood  system?  In  many  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  unaided  by  transfusion,  we  knew  iron  could 
not  be  assimilated  at  all.  And  if  iron  were  given  after  transf usion, 
what  share  in  the  cure  could  be  ascribed  to  the  transfusions  per  se, 
and  what  to  their  power  of  bringing  to  the  iron  the  necessary 
elements  for  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  with  it,  and  thus 
to  what  extent  would  the  iron  be  rendered  an  available  factor  in 
the  treatment?  Was  the  transfusion  of  blood  of  real  value  without 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  iron  or  arsenic  ? 

Dr  W.  RussM  thanked  Dr  Gibson  for  bringing  his  paper  before 
them,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so  on  the  preceding  meeting 
night,  when  the  discussion  on  Pernicious  Anaemia  took  place.  This 
paper  completed  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject  for  the 
Transactions.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Dr 
Gibson's  case  was  as  certainly  a  true  case  of  pernicious  anaemia 
as  any  case  could  yet  be  said  to  be.  The  effect  of  the  j3  naphthol 
was  interesting ;  but  seeing  the  corpuscular  richness  of  the  blood 
did  not  rise  above  50  per  cent,  the  result  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  cure,  and  was  not  equal  to  the  results  in  the  good  transfusion 
cases.  Notwithstanding  this  inferiority  in  the  result  in  this 
single  case,  there  was  ground  for  hope  that  it  might  be  better  in 
other  cases,  and  the  naphthol  would  certainly  require  to  be  placed 
amongst  our  resources  for  treatment  The  value  of  Dr  Gibson's 
paper  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  observations  made  on 
chlorosis  with  the  same  substance.  Dr  Gibson's  results  did  not 
materially  modify  his  views  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease 
expressed  at  the  last  meeting  o*f  the  Society. 

Dr  Keppie  Faterson  referred  to  the  use  of  fi  naphthol  in  typhoid 
fever,  having  prescribed  it  in  the  case  of  children.  He  used  it  in 
larger  doses  than  Dr  Gibson  had  recommended  for  adults,  and 
with  no  ill  effects.  In  a  case  which  showed  serious  symptoms  early 
in  the  fever,  there  was  decided  improvement  after  its  administra- 
tion, the  diarrhoea  being  checked,  the  temperature  diminished, 
and  the  nervous  symptoms  abated.  A  serious  illness  changed  into 
one  of  mild  type,  and  at  a  stage  of  the  disease  when  one  would 
have  expected  intestinal  sepsis  to  be  present  in  greater  degree. 

Drs  Sirachan,  Faidia,  and  James  ako  spoke. 
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Dr  €Hb9on  expressed  bis  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  their  kindly  reception  of  his  remarks  and  bis  interest  in  the 
typical  case  described  by  Dr  Strachan  and  Dr  Foulis.  He  admitted 
the  justice  of  Dr  Gillespie's  suggestion,  that  perhaps  the  transfusion 
had  something  to  do  with  the  improvement  which  the  patient  had 
undergone,  but,  as  he  had  pointed  out  in  his  paper,  an  interval  had 
elapsed  of  such  length  as  to  render  the  idea  highly  improbable. 
He  fully  concurred  in  most  of  the  observations  made  by  Dr 
Hussell,  and  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr  James,  he  might 
state  that  he  had  once,  some  years  ago,  tried  perchloride  of 
inercury  in  a  case  of  idiopathic  progressive  anaemia  without  any 
benefit.  In  reply  to  Dr  Church  he  had  to  state  that  iron  was  not 
administered  to  the  patient  in  question  from  the  date  of  the 
transfusion,  i«.,  3rd  March,  until  the  end  of  May,  when3([the 
protochloride  was  added  to  the  fi  naphthol.  The  remarks  made  by 
Dr  Foulis  led  him  to  fear  that  he  had  not  made  his  meaning  quite 
clear.  The  first  part  of  his  contribution  was  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pernicious  anaemia,  and  the  second  part,  detailing  the  effect 
of  j3  naphthol  in  simple  anaemia,  was,  as  had  been  stated,  only  a 
check  observation.  He  had  no  intention  of  recommending  the  drug 
in  such  cases,  and  had  expressly  stated  that  the  experience  of  the 
case  referred  to  showed  that  iron  would  have  effected  better  results 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  He  had  further  mentioned  that  he  had 
obtained  excellent  results  from  the  administration  of  protochloride 
in  combination  with  antiseptic  substances.  As  to  the  use  of  fi 
naphthol  in  enteric  fever,  as  referred  to  by  Dr  Keppie  Patersbn,  he 
had  no  personal  experience,  but  he  had  read  some  time  ago  with 
great  interest  the  little  hrochure  on  the  subject  by  Dr  Yeo. 

3.  Dr  0.  A,  Gibson  read  a  paper  by  himself  and  Dr  A.  Lockhart 
Gillespie  on  lessons  from  the  development  of  the  heart,  which 
-was  illustrated  by  lime-light  demonstrations,  and  which  appears  at 
j)age  429  of  this  Journal. 

4  Notes  on  Indian  Enteric  Fever,  by  Surgeon-Captain  0.  H. 
Btdford,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Bengal  Medical  Service,  were  held  as  read. 
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MONTHLY  REPOBT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  WiLUAM  Cbaio,  M.D.y  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Soigeonfl' 

Hall,  etc,  etc 

PiCROTOXINB  IN  THE  NlGHT-SWEATS  OF  PHTHISIS. — L.  D'Amore 

{Progress  Medico,  1892,  No.  1 ;  IVien  Med.  Pr.,  1892,  No.  13 ;  Zes 
Novtmeavx  Bemides,  June  24,  1892)  gives  the  result  obtained  by 
the  use  of  picrotoxine  and  atropine  in  the  night-sweats  of  phthisis. 
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He  gives  the  picrotoxine  in  granules  containing  tIv  of  a  gnin 
each.    The  author  reports  forty-five  cases  thus  treated.     In  fiiteen 
advanced  cases  he  gave  without  success  two  pills  of  atropine 
containing  fV  of  a  grain  each  daily ;  in  these  cases^  two  to  foai 
granules  of  picrotoxine,  continued  for  several  days,  relieved  the 
condition  very  much.    In  twenty  cases,  with  less  pronounced 
lesions,  atropine  did  well  in  some  and  failed  in   others;  bat 
picrotoxine,  used  for  several  days,  checked  the  sweating  com- 
pletely.   Finally,  in  ten  early  cases,  the  results  were   equally 
good  from  the  use  of  either  drug.    The  writer  explains  these 
difiTerences  by  the  cause  of  the  sweating  in  the  several  stages  of 
the  disorder.     In  the  early  stages  much  of  the  sweating  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  secretory  nerves,  and  these  are  controlled  by 
atropine ;  later  the  sweating  is  due  more  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motors, and  as  atropine  does  not  act  upon  these  it  loses  its  power, 
while  picrotoxine,  which  does  act  upon  the  vaso-motor  system, 
retains  its  value  in  the  advanced  stages. — Therapeutic  ChuxtU, 
September  1892. 

A  NEW  CooA  Bask  as  A  Local  ANiESTHsna — ^Dr  Arthur  P. 
Chadboume,  Boston,  Mas&,  in  the  TluraptiUic  OazeUe  of  Septemb^ 
1892,  says  a  new  coca  base  has  recently  been  isolated  by  Giesd 
from  the  leaves  of  the  small-leaved  coca  plant  of  Java  Liebermann 
has  proved  that  this  base  is  benzoyl  ^  tropeine,  which  bears  no 
relation  to  the  cocaine  group,  but  is  chemically  closely  related  to 
atropine.  In  its  local  action  the  new  alkaloid  is  a  connecting- 
link  between  the  true  local  anissthetics  (cocaine)  and  the  **  anses- 
thetica  dolorosa"  of  Liebreich.  In  the  experiments  now  described 
the  hydrochlorate  of  benzoyl  ^  tropeine  was  used,  the  alkaloid 
itself  being  insoluble  in  water.  For  brevity  the  name  **  tropsin  " 
is  here  given  to  the  drug. 

Practical  Tests  on  the  Human  Subject. — ^Professor Schweigger 
of  Berlin,  after  several  months'  experience  with  tropsin  in  eye 
surgery,  reports  that, — 1.  A  three  per  cent,  solution  produces 
complete  corneal  anaesthesia  more  rapidly  than  cocaina  Iridectomy 
could  be  done  painlesslv  two  minutes  after  putting  three  drops 
into  the  eye.  2.  Anaesthesia  lasts  from  three  to  six  minutes  for 
each  instillation,  and  no  further  prolongation  can  be  produced 
save  by  a  fresh  dose.  3.  Mydriasis  is  absent,  or  but  slight  4 
Ischaemia  never  occurs,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  passing  slight 
hyperaemia  and  a  little  smarting  unless  normal  saline  solution  be 
used  as  a  solvent  5.  No  injurious  symptoms  were  ever  observed 
6.  In  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  tropsin  seems,  from  its  quicker 
action,  far  preferable  to  cocaine.  Dr  Silex,  assistant  in  the 
Polyclinic,  has  obtained  similar  results,  and  has  painlessly  performed 
tenotomy  within  half  a  minute  from  applying  a  three  per  cent 
solution  of  tropsin. 
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Phenoooll  in  Maxaria. — ^Albertoni  {La  Riforma  Medica, 
?ebruary  6,  1892 ;  Itevtie  de  ThirapetUique  OenercUe  et  ThermcUe, 
Tune  20, 1892)  bos  tried  phenocoU,  a  derivative  of  phenacetin,  in 
;hirty-four  cases  of  malaria,  with  a  permanent  success  in  twenty* 
bur,  doubtful  results  in  five,  and  failure  in  the  other  five.  Some. 
)f  the  patients  cured  have  suffered  severe  relapses  after  treatment 
vith  quinine.  It  was  given  in  15-grain  doses,  in  powder,  six  or 
leven  hours  before  the  expected  paroxysms,  to  prevent  relapses. 
[t  has  no  unpleasant  after-effects,  and  the  taste  is  easily  covered 
)y  mixing  it  with  sugar  when  children  take  it  without  difficulty. 
L'he  drug  has  also  the  advantage  over  quinine  in  that  it  is  not 
1  abject  to  the  same  fluctuation  in  .price. — Therapeutic  Gazette,  Sep- 
«mber  1892. 

The  Physiological  Effects  of  a  Fluid  Extracted  from 
THE  Sexual  Glands,  especially  the  Testicles. — In  a  further 
communication  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  Brown-S^quard  (Zea 
V^ouveaux  Remides,  June  24,  1892)  gives  the  results  of  three  years' 
ise  of  the  subcutaneous  injections  of  testicular  fluid,  especially  in 
)ld  men.     He  believes  that  the  sexual  glands  have  at  least  three 
Jistinct  uses,  consisting — 1,  in  their  r6le  in  procreation ;  2,  in  the 
nfluence  that  certain  principles  that  are  absorbed  from  them  have 
3n  the  nerve  centres,  giving  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
characters  proper  to  either  sex ;  3,  in  a  special  tonic  action,  which 
increases  certain  active  powers  of  the  brain  and  cord.    This  last 
is  the  especial  object  of  the  study.    As  early  as  1869  he  advanced 
bhe  idea  that  the  sexual  glands  had  internal  secretions,  which 
supplied  useful,  if  not  essential  principles  to  the  blood.     The  first 
trial  of  the  liquid  in  man  was  in  the  case  of  a  well-known  savant, 
stged  72,  who  had  became  so  weakened  by  age  that  he  could 
hardly  work  standing  half  an  hour  in  the  laboratory,  and  to  whom 
mental  work  had  become  very  difficult.    Since  1860  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  measuring  at  short  intervals  the  strength  of  the 
flexor  muscles  by  the  dynamometer,  and  from  a  maximum  of  fifty 
kilos,  in  1860,  it  had  fallen  to  thirty-seven  kilos,  in  1869.    He 
gained  strength  and  mental  vigour  from  the  first  injection,  and 
reached  forty-four  kilos,  of  flexor  power.    He  could  work  for 
hours  in  the  laboratory,  and  leave  it  in  good  condition  to  write 
memoirs  on  difierent  subjects.    The  same  patient,  a  short  time 
ago,  was  moribund  from  the  combined  effect  of  an  enteritis,  a  per- 
tussis, and  a  rheumatic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.    A 
very  strong  preparation  of  testicular  fluid  was  injected,  with  com- 
plete disappearance  of  all  the  alarming  symptoms,  which  did  not 
show  themselves  afterwards.    Other  cases  are  those  of  a  man, 
89  years  of  age,  who  could  hardly  go  up  and  down  stairs  in  his 
house,  but  who  was  enabled  to  make  long  horseback  rides  without 
fatigue,  after  the  injection  made  by  Oariot,  and  whose  improve- 
ment has  continued  for  two  years,  the  injections  being  made  at 
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intervals;  of  an  old  man  dying  from  malarial  cachexia  at  Port 
Louis,  when  Laurent  injected  the  fluid  from  the  testides  of 
monkeys,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  arose  from  his  bed 
the  next  day,  after  being  confined  to  it  for  years ;  finally,  of  a 
young  woman,  wife  of  a  Parisian  physician,  whom  Gleg  rescued 
four  tiroes  in  five  months  from  profound  anasmia,  the  result  of 
profuse  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  by  injections  of  testicular  fluid. 
Special  precautions  taken  in  many  cases  show  that  the  result  was 
not  one  of  auto-suggestion.  Brown-S&juard  insists  that  the  fluid 
does  not  act  as  a  stimulant  which  calls  into  action  pre-existing 
forces,  to  be  followed  by  depression,  but  that  it  increases  the 
transformation  of  energy,  to  which  are  due  the  various  powers  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain. — Therapeutic  Oaxette,  September  1892. 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OF  DERMATOLOGY. 

By  W.  Allan  Jajciebon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Phjrsician  for  DiaeaaeB  of  the 
Skin,  Edinburgh  Royal  InfirmuT ;  Lecturer  on  DiaeueB  of  the  Skin,  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Memcine ;  late  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Edinbuigh  Citj 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Disease. 

The  Treatment  of  Eczema. — Yeiel  has  suramarized  his  methods 
of  treating  eczema  very  happily.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  oozing 
he  finds  ary,  cold  applications,  as  ice-bags  wrapped  in  a  doth,  or 

E)wder-bag8  containing  starch,  or  the  glycerine  jellies,  the  best. 
7  means  of  the  latter  it  is  frequently  possible  to  nip  a  commencing 
acute  eczema  in  the  bud,  though  not  without  some-pain  in  certain 
cases.  If  the  jellies  are  not  borne  well,  or  weeping  occurs,  treat- 
ment by  dusting  powders  proves  the  best  mode,  continued  till  the 
more  acute  manifestations  abate.  Persistent  weeping  places  heal 
most  rapidly  under  Unna's  zinc  salve  muslins  or  Lassar  s  paste,  or 
by  the  employment  of  the  salicylic  soap  plaster  introduced  by 
Pick.  In  the  scaly  stage  a  5  per  cent,  tannin  ointment  acts  admir- 
ably. When  this  is  used  over  the  whole  body,  he  has  repeatedly 
seen  swelling  of  the  gums  and  slight  salivation  appear.  In  chronic 
eczema  he  has  seen  many  cases  recover  when  treated  by  Pick's 
sublimate  gelatine  and  salicylic  soap  plaster.  The  latter  is  pre- 
eminently useful  as  a  disinfectant  covering  and'  to  cause  absorption 
of  pachydermatous  infiltrations.  In  thickened  eczema  of  the  palm 
and  sole  the  salicylic  plaster  muslins  of  Unna  are  to  be  preferred. 
On  hairy  parts,  particularly  on  the  head,  a  strong  10  per  cent 
salicylic  ointment  soon  reduces  an  oozing  eczema  to  dryness. 
There  are,  however,  many  examples  of  eczema  in  which  we  must 
have  recourse  to  tar.  There  is,  indeed,  yet  no  remedy  which  can 
completely  replace  tar  in  the  treatment  of  eczema,  particularly  in  ] 
those  forms  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  markedly  involved.  To 
use  tar  properly,  to  habituate  the  skin  to  it.  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  grateful  of  tasks.     The  rule  that  tar  ^ 
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must  only  be  used  to  dry  patches  of  eczema  is,  no  doabt,  a  correct 
one ;  yet  there  are  many  weeping  eczemas,  especially  on  the  face, 
which  cannot  be  rendered  dry  without  the  application  of  tar,  or  if 
dry,  unless  tar  be  used  they  constantly  weep  afresh.     He  esteems 
tar-soap  as  the  mildest  preparation,  the  lather,  painted  on  twice  a 
day,  is,  he  states,  often  quite  sufficient  to  cure  a  widespread  eczema. 
This  is  specially  efficient  in  the  universal  scaly  eczema  of  elderly 
people,  particularly  when  conjoined  with  zinc  jelly,  which  protects 
from  irritation  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes.     Tar  oint- 
ments come  next  to  tar  soap,  a  commencement  being  made  with 
1  per  cent.,  gradually  increasing  to  50  per  cent.    Ajs  a  basis  for 
these  ointments  he  prefers  tannin  cold  cream,  or  the  unguentum 
vaselini  plumbicum.     It  is  often  possible  in  this  way  to  habituate 
the  most  irritable  skins  to  the  application  of  tar,  and  to  render  them 
completely  resistent  to  atmospheric  influences,  especially  if,  towards 
completion  of  the  cure,  weaker  tar  ointments  are  rubbed  in  for 
some  time  only  at  night,  to  which  patients  make  the  less  objection, 
as  the  ointment  can  be  so  readily  wiped  off  in  the  raominff.     In 
cases  where  the  infiltration  of  the  skm  is  more  considerable,  and 
where  the  tar  preparations  act  too  slowly,  he  uses  chrysarobin  or 
pyrogallol,  protecting  the, neighbourhood  of  the  affected  parts  by 
zinc  jelly.     He  gives  the  preference  to  chrysarobin  on  the  scrotum, 
at  the  anus,  on  the  neck  and  flexures  of  the  joints,  while  pjrrogallol 
suits  better  in  obstinate  eczemas  of  the  nipple,  the  palms,  and  soles. 
In  the  case  of  both  remedies  he  begins  with  a  2  per  cent,  vaseline 
ointment,  increasing,  if  possible,  to  10  per  cent.     In  eczema  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  a  simul- 
taneous ti-eatment  of  the  mucous  catarrh  is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  the  eyes,  a  watery  solution  of  salicylate  of  zinc,  ^  per  cent.,  has 
suited    best ;    for   the   nose,  a   boracic   zinc  vaseline,  containing 
20  grains  of  boracic  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  an 
ounce  of  vaseline;   for  the  rectum  and  vagina,  suppositories  of 
tannin  10  per  cent'-^Ergdnzungshe/t  zum  Archiv  fiir  Dermatologie 
und  Syphilis,  1  Heft,  1892. 

An  ELEGTttiCAL  Novelty.— Mr  Quarrie  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered that  various  maladies  affecting  the  eyes,  the  teeth,  and 
other  organs,  are  due  to  our  wearing  shoes,  or  more  properly,  leather 
coverings  for  the  feet.  He  says, — '*  Let  a  man  be  placed  on  an  elec- 
trically insulating  glass  stand  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  let  him 
begin  exercising  with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells  ;  let  the  soles  of  his 
feet  be  electrically  connected  with  earth  by  a  copper  wire,  having 
fixed  on  it  a  galvanometer, — it  will  be  found  that  as  he  exercises, 
the  galvanometer  will  be  strongly  deflected,  showing  that  a  current 
of  electricity  is  passing  from  the  man's  soles  to  the  ground."  Thus 
he  believes  that  civilized  man  is  seriously  damaged  in  health  by 
wearing  on  his  feet  a  covering  in  the  shape  of  prepared  leather, 
which  more  or  less  insulates  his  body  from  the  earth.    He  cites 
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in  illustration  the  case  of  poor  children  raiming  barefooted  and  in 
robust  health,  while  those  of  the  better  classes,  otherwise  in  circom* 
stances  more  wholesome,  though  with  constantly  covered  feet,  are 
pale  and  weakly.  In  Scotland,  in  the  grounds  of  large  mansions, 
where  large  lawns  are  kept  closely  mown  by  horse-power,  he  observed 
that  the  men  never  used  the  same  horse  two  days  in  auoceasion. 
The  reason  for  this  he  found  to  be,  that  as  the  horses  in  this  work 
are  always  shod  with  great  leather  or  rubber  overall  shoes  or 
slippers,  to  prevent  their  cutting  or  defacing  the  sward,  they  cannot 
be  so  employed  day  after  day  without  serious  damage  to  their  general 
condition,  but  especially  to  their  eyes,  A  week  or  two^s  continu- 
ous work  at  this  invariably  injures  horses'  eyes,  some  becoming  in 
that  time  totally  blind.  As  a  remedy  he  provides  the  ordinary 
shoes  with  an  insole  of  good  conducting  material,  with  verj  fine 
wires  invisibly  fixed,  so  as  to  afford  perfect  electrical  communica- 
tion between  this  insole  and  the  earth,  so  that  a  man  is  caased,  in  an 
electrical  sense,  to  literally  walk  barefooted  on  the  ground  as  he  ought 
10  do.  The  effect  of  this  most  simple  attachment  to  shoes,  as  an 
immediate  relief  from  cold  feet  in  winter,  and  from  painful  and 
swollen  feet  and  ankles  in  summer,  often  amounts  to  something  like 
a  miracle.  He  has  himself  purposely  worn  rubber-soled  shoes  until 
his  eyes  became  sore  as  if  filled  with  sand,  and  the  pain  in  his  soles 
was  unbearable.  He  had  then  attached  the  metallic  earth  connexion 
as  described,  and  at  once  all  was  changed — the  shoes  immediately 
became  easy,  not  hurting  his  feet  at  all,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
eyes  were  again  perfectly  well.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  become  free 
from  toothache  and  cough,  from  both  of  which  he  previously  suffered 
much.  Other  facts  in  support  of  his  statements  are  tiimished,  but 
we  have  given  enough  detail  on  a  subject  of  possibly  much  prac- 
tical interest. — New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  9,  1892. 

Lichen  Ruber  Obtusu& — Dr  Grindon  thinks  that  till  there  is 
greater  agreement  as  to  wliat  constitutes  lichen  ruber,  the  lichen 
group  is  a  convenient  one  to  include  cases  of  somewhat  uncertain 
definition.  And  he  thinks  that  obscure,  chronic,  inflammatory, 
papular  affections  which  will  not  readily  fall  under  either  of  the 
other  accepted  titles  may  be  for  the  present  classed  under  lichen 
ruber.  His  case  was  that  of  an  Englishman  residing  in  America 
since  18 —  and  now  66,  with  a  good  personal  and  family  history. 
Twelve  vears  ago  he  began  to  have  considerable  pruritus  in  the 
beard,  which  led  to  his  suaving  off  the  hair.  This  continued  for 
five  ^ears,  when  in  autumii  of  1884  a  discoid  patch  appeared  on 
the  right  cheek,  consisting  of  closely  crowded,  not  confluent,  dark 
red,  firm  papules,  smooth  but  not  scaly,  pruritic,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  increasing  in  number  at  the  periphery.  The  disease  spread 
gradually  to  the  other  cheek,  the  upper  lip  and  nose,  accompanied 
by  increased  itchiness,  and  being  oetter  in  warm,  and  worse  in 
cold  weather.     In  1888  the  patches  were  smooth,  leathery,  and 
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resistent,  but  free  from  scales.  The  isolated  papules  were  circular, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  hemispheroidal, 
bright  or  dark  red,  or  brownish,  in  some  instances  almost  skin  colour, 
smooth  and  shining,  but  not  liaving  the  glistening  sheen  so  often 
seen  in  lichen  planus.  No  constant  relation  to  tlie  hair  follicles 
could  be  made  out;  thej  were  tirm  and  intensely  itchy.  The 
disease  spread  to  the  limbs  and  trunk;  the  palmar  and  plantar 
epithelium  was  dry  and  thickened ;  most  of  the  nails  were  hyper- 
trophied,  dry,  brittle,  and  lustreless.  The  axillary,  inguinal,  and 
other  glands  were  hard  and  enlarged,  but  not  painful.  The  itcliing, 
especially  on  undressing  at  night,  was  ferocious.  Neither  arsenic 
nor  antimony,  which  was  also  tried,  had  any  appreciable  effect  in 
controlling  the  complaint.  Unna's  carbolic  sublimate  ointment 
was  used  thoroughly  and  with  persistence,  and  produced  gradual 
though  unmistakable  benefit.  Not  only  was  the  pruritus 
relieved,  but  the  lesions  began  to  disappear.  He  met  with  a  severe 
surgical  injury,  which  confined  him  to  nis  bed  for  a  month.  And 
within  a  few  days  the  disease,  which  had  fluctuated,  though  on 
the  whole  little,  rapidly  began  to  fade,  and  in  three  weeks  there 
was  hardly  a  trace  left.  For  about  two  months  he  remained  free 
from  all  skin  lesions,  though  for  six  months  before  he  had 
received  no  treatment  whatever.  Gradually,  however,  the  com- 
plaint returned,  though  not,  so  far,  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  The 
disease  presents  closest  analogy  to  lichen  ruber  of  Hebra,  and 
differs  from  lichen  planus,  in  particular  in  distribution,  affect- 
ing the  face,  which  is  spared  in  lichen  planus,  the  nails  and  the 
hair  system,  and  in  attacking  the  extremities  late  and  sparingly. 
The  resistance  to  antimonv  and  arsenic  is  singular,  but  the  duration 
of  their  administration  and  the  dose  is  not  mentioned. — Journal  of 
Cutaneotbs  and  Oenito-Urinary  Diseases,  June  1892. 

Becent  Researches  on  Favus. — Since  Quincke  described 
three  species  of  favus  due  to  as  many  varieties  of  the  fungus, 
renewea  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  disease.  Unna  has 
recently  directed  his  attention  to  the  question,  and  from  his 
cultivation  experiments,  combined  with  inoculations  on  human 
beings  and  on  mice  and  other  animals,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  at  least  three  varieties,  which,  however,  do  not 
entirely  correspond  to  the  three  formulated  by  Quincke,  He 
remarks  pertinently — "In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is  settled  that  there  is 
more  than  otie  species  of  favus  fungus,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
more  than  one  disease  known  by  that  name.  And  if,  after  fifty 
years'  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  favus,  it  should  appear 
that  this  is  a  new  clinical  fact, — one  which  is  received  incredulously 
by  a  number  of  specialists, — then,  indeed,  our  superficiality  in 
clinical  matters  receives  a  sharp  rebuke.  For  wiiat  disease  has 
been  hitherto  considered  as  presenting  more  uniformity  of  type  than 
favus,  with  its  characteristic  sulphur-yellow  scutula?"    Quincke 
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thought  that  a  simple  division  into  scutular  and  herpetic  U^tos 
was  possible,  but  Unna  shows  that  each  species  of  £b.yub  that  is 
transplanted  to  a  relatively  unfavourable  skin,  or  is  prevented  from 
growing  by  external  circumstances  (other  fiingi),  may  produce 
scales,  crusts,- erythema  and  vesicles,  and  after  running  an  acute 
course,  disappear.  Mice,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  infrequently 
attacked  by  favus,  and  Unna  shows  that  they  contract  it  from 
one  another  by  feeding — the  greater  frequency  of  the  disease  on 
the  nose  of  the  mouse  supports  this — and  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease  in  them  by  giving  them  the  favus  cultnres  to  eat 
A  favus  scutulum  from  a  child's  head  produced  cultivations,  which 
inoculated  into  the  skin  of  a  man  free  from  hair,  caused  only 
transient  superficial  disease,  the  so-called  favus  herpeticus;  yet 
the  same  cultivations  when  eaten  by  mice  gave  rise  to  scutula. 
He  gives  the  description  of  the  scutula  in  his  three  varieties,  and 
figures  each. — British  Journal  of  Dermatology^  May  1892. 

Dubreuilh  and  Sabrazco  direct  attention  to  favus  circinatus  as 
contrasted  with  tinea  circinata.  They  have  found  patches  of 
eruption  resembling  body  ringworm  associated  with  favus  in 
characteristic  form  on  the  scalp.  Hebra  has  recorded  and  figured 
such  in  his  Atlas^  but  he  confounded  the  eruption  on  the  body  due 
to  favus  with  that  due  to  ringworm,  and  thought  there  was  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Dubreuilh  says  that  the  patches,  though 
well  defined,  are  not  marginate,  as  those  due  to  trichophyton,  and 
have  not  the  same  tendency  to  heal  in  the  centre.  This  occasions 
a  close  resemblance  to  some  examples  of  eczema  in  patches.  The 
microscope  furnishes  materials  for  an  exact  diagnosis.  The 
conclusion  of  the  French  observers  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  yet 
no  data  on  which  to  build  a  theory  of  various  species  of  favus. — 
Annales  de  Dermatologie  et  de  Syphiligraphie^  Mai  1892.  Na 
Supplementaire. 

PERISCOPE  OP  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNiECOLOGY. 

By  J.  W.  Ballanttnb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  F.RS.R,  Lecturer  on  Diseafies  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood,  and  on  Midwifery  and  Gynecology,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Edinburgh. 

Multiple  Polypus-like  Hypertrophies  op  the  Vaginal 
Wall. — Rissman  saw  in  a  case  of  labour  a  pale  red  mass  appear 
at  the  vulva  compressed  between  the  advancing  head  of  the  infant 
and  the  vaginal  wall.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  condyloma 
After  the  birth  of  the  child  the  neoplasm  was  seen  to  have  its  origin 
from  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  just  behind  the  urethral  orifice;  its 
breadth  at  the  base  was  2  cms.,  and  its  length  was  over  8  cms.  It 
diminished  in  size  near  its  free  end.  Attached  to  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall  were  two  similar  but  shorter  growths.  These  were  all  excised 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  puerperium.  Microscopically  they  were 
found  to  be  polypus-shaped  connective  tissue  hypertrophies  of  the 
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raginal    wall.      Gbnorrhoea    was   not    present — Centralblatt  fur 
yynakalogie,  No  24,  1892. 

A  Case  of  Dystocia  from  Uterine  Ergotism. — M.  Chaleix  re- 
cords under  the  above  title  an  interesting  obstetric  experience.  A 
voman  at  the  full  term  of  pregancy  passed  from  the  vagina  a  large 
luantitj  of  liquor  aranii  with  some  blood  and  meconium.  Slie  had 
elt  no  movements  for  several  days.  During  the  next  three  days 
ihe  had  no  labour  pains,  but  a  midwife  was  m  constant  attendance 
ind  made  frequent  examinations  without  taking  any  antiseptic 
precautions.  On  the  third  day  from  6  to  8  grammes  of  ergot  were 
id  ministered  by  the  midwife;  this  was  followed  by  severe  pains.  A 
bot  and  a  hand  were  felt  in  the  vagina,  and  various  attempts  were 
nade  to  deliver  by  forcible  traction.  1  he  patient  became  very  ill 
ind  was  brought  into  the  Hospital.  Her  breath  was  foetid,  her 
ongue  dry,  and  lier  complexion  earthy  ;  she  had  a  temperature  of 
id""  C,  and  a  pulse-rate  of  130.  The  uterus  felt  hard,  but  the 
patient  had  no  pains.  The  right  foot  and  hand  of  the  foetus  were 
prolapsed  through  the  firm  and  contracted  cervix  uteri.  The 
prolapsed  parts  were  macerated  and  had  a  foetid  odour.  A  Barnes' 
bag  was  introduced  into  the  cervix  and  distended,  after  prolonged 
iraginal  irrigation.  After  the  cervix  was  somewliat  dilated  a  breech 
presentation  was  diagnosed,  with  prolapse  of  the  left  leg  and  right 
riand.  Forceps  could  not  be  applied  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  cervix.  After  some  trouble  the  foetus  was  rotated  by  means  of 
the  prolapsed  leg,  and  the  leg  in  utero  was  thus  brought  from  its 
position  above  the  symphysis  pubis  round  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum.  Labour  was  then  completed  by  traction,  forceps  being 
needed  for  the  after-coming  head.  The  placenta  was  expelled 
naturally, — it  was  large,  soft,  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  The  foetus 
showed  signs  of  putrefoction.  For  about  a  fortnight  after  delivery 
the  woman  remained  in  a  dangerous  condition,  the  uterus  continued 
hard,  and  there  was  fever  and  foetid  diarrhoea.  Under  antiseptic 
treatment,  and  with  the  use  of  quinine  and  alcohol,  the  patient 
ultimately  recovered. — Archives  de  Tocologies  Juin  1892. 

Dilatation  of  the  Umbilical  Vein. — Maygrier  showed  a 
specimen  of  a  placenta  weighing  680  grammes,  and  having  at  the 
level  of  the  insertion  of  the  cord  an  ectasy  of  the  umbilical  vein  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  foetus,  although  it  showed  signs 
of  maturity,  was  very  small — it  weighed  only  1780  grammes.  It 
was  born  alive,  and  throve  well.  The  writer  considers  that  the 
cause  of  its  small  size  was  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  pro- 
duce^ by  the  ectasy  of  the  umbilical  vein. — Anncdts  de  Oynecologie, 
Juin  1892. 

On  Operation  for  Intestinal  Obstruction  immediately 
FOLLOWING  Abdominal  Section. — J.  W.  Taylor,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Obttetrica  (July  1892),  records  three  cases  in  which  the  ab- 
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domen  was  reopened  for  intestinal  obstraction  following  laparotom j. 
In  the  first  case  a  soft  cancerous  turooar  of  the  right  ovary  was 
removed.  Some  soiling  of  the  peritoneum  probably  occarred,  and 
although  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  were  irrigated,  symptoms  of 
obstruction  set  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation. 
To  complicate  matters,  the  woman  suffered  from  albuminana.  The 
abdomen  was  incised  above  the  right  groin,  for  distension  of  the 
csecum  had  been  diagnosed,  the  bowel  was  brought  to  the  sarface, 
opened,  and  its  contents  allowed  to  escape.  The  next  morning  the 
same  thing  was  done  with  some  coils  of  small  intestine  near  the 
middle  line.  The  obstruction  was  relieved,  but  the  patient  ulti- 
mately died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  original  operation.  In  the 
second  case  symptoms  of  obstruction  appeared  after  an  operation  for 
tubal  gestation.  The  abdomen  was  reopened,  and  the  caecum  and 
appendix  vermiformis  were  found  distended  and  inflamed,  and  fixed 
by  adhesions  to  the  left  side  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  The  cascum 
was  freed  from  adhesions,  and  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  In  the  third  case 
the  obstruction  was  due  to  adhesions  of  the  intestine  to  the  ab- 
dominal incision,  probably  caused  by  the  use  of  the  ethereal 
solution  of  iodoform  as  an  antiseptic.  After  the  second  laparotomy 
the  patient  recovered. 

Habitual  Abortion. — ^M'Eee  reports  a  case  of  hkbitual  abor- 
tion with  '^  fatty  "  placenta,  in  which  chlorate  of  potash,  given  in 
doses  of  15  grains  three  times  a  day,  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a 
healthy  boy.  This  happy  result  occurred  in  two  successive  preg- 
nancies, although  the  ten  previous  gestations  had  all  ended  prema- 
turely. The  mother's  own  health  and  that  of  her  husband  were 
both  good.  There  was  no  evidence  of  syphilis. — American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics,  July  1892. 

Excision  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. — Dr  Alloway  gives  the 
results  of  ninety -one  operations  upon  the  cervix  uteri  for  long- 
standing laceration  and  proliferating  endometritis.  He  used  to 
employ  Emmet's  method,  but  was  led  to  adopt  that  of  Schrdder, 
in  which  not  only  the  sides  and  cicatricial  angles,  but  also  the 
diseased  central  ridges  of  cervical  tissue,  are  removed  and  flaps 
formed  by  the  portio  vaginalis.  This  is  really  amputation  of  the 
cervix.  Dr  Alloway  defends  this  procedure,  for  no  one,  he  says, 
can  ascribe  a  useful  part  in  the  sexual  economy  to  the  ordinary 
diseased  cervix  ;  and,  further,  its  removal  tends  to  cure  sterility,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  pregnancy,  and  labour  is 
rendered  easier  and  more  rapid.  In  none  of  his  ninety-one  cases 
was  there  a  single  rise  of  temperature  above  normal  on  or  after 
the  second  day  following  the  operation.  The  dangers  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  summed  up  in  one  word, ''  hssmorrhage,"  and  therefore 
the  work  munt  be  done  rapidly. — MorUreal  Medical  Jowmal,  No. 
11,  vol.  XX.,  1892. 
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MEDICAL  NEWS. 

Db  J.  H.  MussER  of  Philadelphia  has  published  a  paper  in  the 
Medical  News  (April  29, 1892)  on  "  The  Uses  of  Fever  and  the 
Dangers  of  Antipyretics  in  Typhoid."  He  believes,  and  justly  we 
think,  that  nowadays  antipyretics  are  used  too  indiscriminately 
and  largely,  and  calls  attention  to  three  periods  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  when  their  use  is  contraindicated.  First,  In  the  early 
or  middle  period  of  cases  that  have  been  removed  to  hospital  from 
a  distance.  It  is  well  known  that  for  the  first  24  hours  after  the 
admission  of  such  patients  the  temperature  is  abnormally  high,  the 
high  temperature  being  due  to  exhaustion,  and  calling  for  stimulants, 
perhaps,  but  not  for  antipyretics.  Secondly,  There  are  patients  with 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies  in  which  a  high  temperature  is  recorded,  and 
where  antip3rretics  induce  increased  headache  and  serious  nervous 
symptoms.  Again,  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fever  Dr  Musser 
believes  that  antipyretics  are  especially  dangerous.  In  one  class 
of  cases  the  temperature  persistently  remains  at  the  maximum,  but 
there  is  abatement  of  all  other  symptoms, — lessening  of  the  diarrhoea, 
cleaning  of  the  tongue,  diminution  of  the  delirium,  and  even  lower- 
ing of  the  pulse,  with  increase  of  strength. .  The  other  class  of  cases 
is  one  in  which  the  morbid  process  is  terminated,  but— on  account 
of  the  exhaustion,  or  the  long  continuance  in  bed,  or  the  Umited 
diet — ^the  temperature  keeps  up  or  even  begins  to  risa  The  use  of 
stimulants,  soUd  food,  and  getting  the  patient  out  of  bed,  bring  back 
the  temperature  to  normal. 

In  the  Clim-atologist  of  November  1891  Dr  Musser  strongly 
advises  the  removal  of  cases  of  whooping-cough  to  the  seashore  or 
the  country,  and  recommends  that  proper  institutions  should  be 
founded  for  the  reception  of  such  cases,  as  of  course  hotels  and . 
lodging-houses  object  to  their  reception.  He  also  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  proper  disinfection  of  rooms 
and  clothes  after  whooping-cough. 

In  the  Bldtler  fur  Klinischc  Hydrotherapie,  August  1892,  Dr 
Buxbaum  writes  on  the  treatment  of  cholera  by  cold  water.  He 
seeks  to  prove  that  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  td  cold 
bathing  are  rarely  attacked  by  cholera  (because  they  are  cleanly, 
perhaps),  and  also  that  the  best  method  of  inducing  warmth  in 
cholera  patients  is  by  cold,  not  by  hot  hatha 

In  the  same  journal  for  August  and  September  Dr  Fodor  writes 
an  interesting  and  noteworthy  paper  on  the  treatment  of  ague  by 
baths  and  douches,  especially  in  those  cases  where  quinine  does  not 
prove  efficacious. 
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Ik  the  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Jaly  1892,  Dr  C.  KHughes  writes 
on  the  hysterical  concomitants  of  organic  uervons  disease.  He 
shows  that  ''  some  hysteria,  ergo,  all  hysteria "  is  a  clinical  cod- 
elusion  which  is  proved  in  numberless  instances  fatal  to  correct 
diagnosis  and  to  the  welfare  of  many  patients. 

In  the  CentralUcUt  fiir  Nervenheilkunde  and  PsychicUrie,  August 
1892,  there  is  a  very  good  paper  by  Dr  6.  Bushan  of  Stettin  on 
the  proofs  of  identity  of  criminals  and  their  practical  value  for 
criminal  statistics.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  of  per- 
forming "  Bertillonage/'  shows  that  the  whole  operation  only  tak^ 
7  minutes,  and  points  out  that  in  various  ways  the  methods  of 
measurement  might  be  improved. 

Mk  a.  F.  G.  Kbnyon,  who  last  year  edited  the  newly  discovered 
papyri  of  Aristotle  and  Hermondas,  describes  another  similar 
manuscript  which  contains  an  ancient  treatise  upon  medicine  by  a 
Greek  author,  probably  of  Alexandria,  written  aboiit  100  B.C. 

In  the  Medical  Record  for  August  we  notice  that  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Medical  Society  propose  to  memorialise  the  Legislature 
to  appoint  one  female  assistant  to  each  hospital  for  the  insane  in 
Virginia,  and  in  their  petition  they  state  that  *'  the  marked  success 
of  management  by  trustees  in  the  Eastern  Hospital  at  Norristown 
and  the  value  of  female  physicians  for  female  insane  have  been 
exemplified  grandly  in  that  place  with  its  2000  patients."  The 
editor  of  the  Medical  Hecord,  in  reference  to  this,  says,  "  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  latter  part  of  the  above  resolution  is  pure  rhetoric  The 
attachment  of  a  female  physician  to  the  Norristown  Asylum  has 
brought  to  that  institution  neither  *  grand  success '  nor  the 
opposite.  It  has  made  very  little  effect,  if  any,  upon  the  economics 
of  asylum  administration  or  the  therapeutics  of  asylum  treatment 
The  truth  is  that  those  physicians  best  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  asylums  do  not,  as  a  rule,  favour  the  legal  establishment  of 
medical  women  on  the  staff;  perhaps  they  are  prejudiced,  but  it 
is  fair  to  assume  tliat  they  know  their  business  better  than  the 
professional  world-betters  who  are  bolstering  up  the  movement  for 
compulsory  female  medical  attendance  on  the  insane.  We  believe 
it  should  be  made  an  optional  matter  with  the  superintendent 
Sometimes  a  female  physician  is  needed  and  is  useful,  sometimes 
she  may  be  useful  but  not  needed,  and  there  are  specimens  of  the 
lady  medical  who  neither  adorn  nor  help  this  ill-illuminated  world. 
It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unwise  in  practice  to  legislate 
physicians  into  office  because  of  their  sex.  The  world  is  governed 
too  much  when  such  laws  are  enacted" 

PfOZE  Essay  on  Rickets. — John  Strahan,  M.D.,  Belfast,  has 
been  awarded,  at  Boston,  the  Triennial  Warren  Prize,  value  500 
dollars,  given  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  a  treatise 
on  "Rickets."  The  prize  was  open  to  competition  by  all  the 
world,  the  subject  left  to  the  candidate,  and  the  prize  to  be  with- 
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held  if  no  essay  of  suflScient  excellence  were  submitted.  The 
treatise  will  be  published  shortly.  In  1886  Dr  Strahan  gained 
the  Fotheigill  (xold  Medal,  value  twenty  guineas,  of  the  London 
Medical  Society,  for  an  essay  on  **  The  Varieties  and  Complications 
3f  Typhoid  Fever,"  and  in  1889  the  Jenks  Memorial  Prize  of  250 
Jollars,  given  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  for  an 
5ssay  on  "The  Duignosis  and  Treatment  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy." 
P*or  the  latter  he  was  also  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
College. 

Messbs  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
London  Chemists,  have  sent  us  the  following  specimens : — 

1.  "  Tabloids  of  Blaud's  Pills,  4  grains "  This  is  an  excellent 
preparation  of  a  most  valuable  drug. 

2.  "Tabloids  of  Compressed  Ichthyol,  2|  grains  each."  Each 
tabloid  contains  2^  grains  of  sodium  sulpho-ichthyolate.  The 
coating  of  sugar  covers  the  disagreeable  odour  of  ichthyol.  These 
tabloids  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  administering  a  most 
iseful  medicine. 

3.  "Tabloids  of  Compressed  Besorcin,  3  grains."  Eesorcin  is 
low  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica,  and 
:hese  tabloids  form  a  ready  way  of  administering  it 

4.  "  Tabloids  of  Compressed  Ergotin,  3  grains."  These  tabloids 
ire  easily  administered,  and  the  preparation  only  requires  to  be 
cnown  to  be  most  extensively  used. 

6.  "The  Elite  Toilet  Lauoline  Cream."  We  can  confidently 
recommend  this  as  a  most  useful  and  elegant  preparation.  * 

Messrs  A.  Sordo  Lopez  &  Son,  London,  have  sent  us  samples 
)f  Spanish  Wines, — one.  Bed  "  Valdepeflas,"  and  the  other 
^hite  "  Valdepeftas."  These  are  excellent .  wines,  cheap,  and  are 
^Iculated  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  patients.  The  "  Bed "  is  a 
cind  of  claret  resembling  Burgundy,  and  the  "White"  is  a  light 
Iry  sherry,  with  a  taste  not  unlike  hock.  The  wines  are  moderate 
n  price. 

Niemann's  Carnine  Syrup.— We  have  received  from  B.  F. 
tiacloskey,  of  Manchester,  a  sample  of  Syrup  Carnis.  This  is  a 
>reparation  of  raw  meat-juice  obtaineii  by  I^ydraulic  pressure  and 
3reserved  by  pure  cane  sugar.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation  in 
nany  respects,  but  sometimes  ferments  and  bursts  the  bottle. 


OBITUARY. 


ALEXANDER  KEILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed. 

Br  Alexander  Keiller,  better  known  as  of  21  Queen  Street, 
>iit  latterly  of  64  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh,  died  at  his 
narine  residence  in  North  Berwick  on  Monday,  the  26th  September, 
iged  81.  In  his  decease  another  of  the  few  surviving  links 
between  the  medical  profession  as  it  existed  at  the  commencement, 
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and  as  it  now  exiata  at  the  end  of  the  present  centoiy,  has  been 
removed.  He  had  been  associated  with  much  of  the  work  done, 
with  all  the  advances  made,  all  the  innovations  introduced  for  the 
last  fifty  years  in  our  great  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  and  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  full  of  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  its  welfare. 
Dr  Keiller  was  bom  in  Arbroath  on  November  11th,  1811.  About 
the  year  1830  he  commenced  the  study  of  Medicine ;  preTious  to 
this  he  had  been  an  advanced  pupil  of  a  well-known  educationist 
of  Dundee,  Mr  David  Lindsay,  who  prepared  him  in  his  prelimi- 
nary subjects,  and  of  whom,  so  late  as  August,  last,  Dr  Keiller 
communicated  a  short  memoir  to  the  British  Association  in  con- 
nexion with  Lindsay's  influence  on  electric  lighting.  In  1835  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  St  Andrews  University,  having 
previously  received  the.  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sargeons 
of  Edinburgh  in  1833.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  in  1849,  was  President  of  that 
College  during  the  year  1875-76,  and  in  1886  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  St 
Andrewa  With  *Dr  Keiller,  Obstetrics  from  the  first  seemed  to 
have  been  a  special  and  attractive  branch  of  study,  as  in  this 
department  he  was  during  his  student  days  a  prize  pupil  of  Zeigler  s. 
But  apart  from  any  one  branch,  his  knowledge  and  acquirements, 
his  experience,  and  his  ability  were  wide  and  comprehensive,  and 
in  his  time  he  had  accordingly  played  many  parts.  Up  to  the 
year  1833,  when  Dr  Keiller  took  his  diploma  of  LR.C.S.,  the  able 
and  notorious  Dr  Knox  was  lecturing  with  immense  eclat  at  Na 
10  Sui^eon  Square.  Keiller  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  pupils, 
and  was  regaided  by  him  as  a  clever  and  promising  young  anato- 
tnist ;  and,  as  perhaps  might  have  been  expected,  when  Dr  Knox  in 
1842  disposed  of  his  museum  and  discontinued  lecturing,  Dr 
Keiller  took  up  the  subject  of  Anatomy,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Dr  Skae  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  branch, 
Dr  Keiller  superintending  the  practical  department  After  two 
sessions  of  this  work  he  moved  to  Dundee,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  seven  years  in  general  practice.  He,  however,  at  the  soUdta- 
tion  of  his  friends  returned  to  Edinbui^h,  where  he  next  lectured 
for  several  years  on  the  subjects,  consecutively  and  during  different 
sessions,  of  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and,  lastly,  on 
Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  to  which 
subject  he  more  exclusively  devoted  himself  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Dr  Keiller's  early  experience  as  an  anatomist  had  been,  as  he 
often  expressed  it,  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  many  ways. 
Subsequently  to  taking  his  diploma  of  L.RC.8.,  he  had,  while 
acting  as  prosector  to  Dr  Jardine  lizars — ^af terwards  Professor  of  > 
Anatomy  at  Aberdeen — made  and  superintended  the  preparation  of 
a  large  series  of  dissections  and  drawings  in  Regional  Anatomy. 
And  the  numerous  artistic  preparations,  models  in  wax,  and  other 
interesting  pieces  of  work  with  which  his  Museum  at  Surgeons 
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Hall  was  stored,  iiidicate  his  abilities  in  this  direction,  and  the 

value  he  attached  for  teaching  purposes  to  illustrations  of  the  kind. 

In  1853>  on  the  death  of  Dr  Campbell,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 

on.  Midwifery  in  the  Extra-Mural  Medical  School  at  the  Boyal 

College  of  Surgeons;  and  in  1851  he  was  elected  one  of  the 

Ordinary  Physicians  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  which  office  he  held  for 

a  period  of  fifteen  years.    During  that  time  he  arranged  with  Drs 

William  Oairdner  and  Warburton  Begbie,  then  Physicians  to  the 

Hospital,  to  institute  the  course  of  Clinical  Teaching  of  the 

Diseases  of  Women,  which  Keiller  conducted,  and  which  has  ever 

since  been  continued,  and  for  which  an  extra  ward  was  agreed  to 

be,  and-  still  is  set  apart    He  was  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh 

Maternity  Hospital,  in  which  Institution  he  all  along  took  a 

deep  and  warm  interest    He  was  an  Examiner  in  Midwifeiy  for 

the  University  of  St  Andrews,  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 

the  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  Olasgow 

[Faculty.     On  retiring  from  the  Boyal  Infirmary  he  was  appointed 

an  Ordinary  Physician  to  the  Boyal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 

v^hich  position  he  occupied  for  upwards  of  eight  years,,  during 

\7hich  period  he  delivered  the  Clinical  Lectures  on  Children's 

Diseases,  one  of  the  principal  educational  features  of  that  HospitaL 

While  holding  these  important  appointments  and  carrying  on  their 

arduous  work,  Dr  Keiller  frequently,  and  on  several  occasions  for 

lengthened  periods,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  University  Chair 

of  Midwifery  at  the  request  of  the  late  Professor  Sir  J.  T.  Simpson, 

with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  an  intimate  and  valued  friend.    On 

the  death  of  Sir  J.  T.  Simpson,  Dr  Keiller  was  One  of  the  candidates 

for  the  vacant  Chair  in  the  University,   and  among  somewhere 

about  200  testimonials  presented  in  his  favour  on  that  occasion, 

were  many  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  a  large  number 

of  men  of  world-wide  reputation.    Among  his  former  students 

many  names  of  men  occupying  a  position  of  eminence  may  be 

found,  and  a  list  of  these,  numbering  621,  was  also  appended  to 

these  testimonials ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  conjoint  memorial 

was  presented  to  the  Curators  of  the  University  by  40  of  the 

then  leading  obstetrical  practitioners  of  Edinbuigh,  recommending 

him  as  "  eminently  qualified  for  the  position."    Dr  Keiller  was  a 

voluminous  and  able  contributor  at  the  meetings'  of  the  Obstetrical, 

Medico-Chiruigical,  and  other  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

In  the  application  made  by  him  when  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of 

Midwifery,  as  has  been  just  alluded,  to,  there  is  adduced  a  list  of 

no  fewer  than  193  contributions  and  papers  read  by  him  before 

various  medical  and  other  societiea    He  was  also  the  inventor  of 

many  obstetrical  and  other  instruments  and  appliances,  for  some  of 

which  he  was  in  some  way  or  other  far  short  of  obtaining  the 

credit  he  justly  deserved,  and  which  caused  him,  as  well  as  his 

friends,  no  small  amount  of  indignation  and  annoyance.    These,  as 

well  as  his  contributions  to  medical  literature,  are  in  many  cases 

admittedly  valuable;   and  his  opinion  on  several  medico*legal 
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questions,  when  he  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  inedi(^ 
jurisprudence,  was  considered  highly  important  He  was  an 
Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Obstetridkd  Society  of  London,  and  an  Hem. 
Member  of  the  Gynsecological  Society  of  Boston,  U.Su 

In  1846  Dr  Keiller  married  Miss  Roy,  daughter  of  Major  £07 
of  the  Bengal  Service,  and  who  survives  him,  along  with  one 
daughter  and  two  son&  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Andrew's  Parish  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and 
took  much  interest  in  many  of  its  improvements.  He  was  of  an 
amiable  and  kindly  disposition — ^in  many  ways,  indeed,  of  an 
almost  child-like  simplicity.  His  genial  and  companionable  spirit, 
with  his  varied  sociable  qualifications,  made  him  a  wel<»me  guest 
at  many  of  the  medical  festivities  and  symposia  characteristic  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  for  very  many  years  an  esteemed  member  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Club  and  of  the  Harveian  Society — at 
both  of  which  his  gentle  humour,  his  conviviality,  and  simple 
songs,  added  much  to  their  enjoyment.  On  the  Saturday  evening 
preceding  the  day  upon  which  he  was  struck  down  by  paralysis, 
he  was  in  good  spirits,  and  had  some  friends  spending  the  evening 
with  him  at  North  Berwick.  Some  days  previously  he  had  been 
suffering  from  a  slight  gouty  attack.  On  the  Sunday  forenoon  he 
was  prostrated  by  an  apoplectic  shock,  to  which  he  succumbed  eight 
days  afterwards,  retaining  his  senses  and  consciousness  till  within 
two  days  of  his  death.  His  funeral  from  St  Andrew's  Church  to 
Warriston  Cemetery  was  attended  very  largely,  and  included 
among  its  numbers  most  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  in 
town,  including  the  Bight  Hon.  the  liOrd  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
while  many  letters  of  regret  were  received  from  others  who  were 
unavoidably  prevented  from  attending,  owing  to  their  distance,  at 
that  season,  from  town.  He  will  be  widely  missed,  as  he  is 
sincerely  mourned  by  many.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  practitioners  dating  from  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century ;  and  at  whose  rapid,  although,  perhaps,  natural  enough 
removal,  it  may  be  said  by  most  of  us, 

'<  Men  diop  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread, 
Few  know  so  many  friends  alive, — as  dead  ! " 


THE  LATE  DEPUTY  SURGEON-GENERAL  CHARLES 

H.  FASSON. 

By  the  death  of  Mr  Fasson,  our  great  Hospital  has  lost  a  valued 
and  most  valuable  official,  the  profession  in  Edinburgh  has  lost 
one  of  its  senior  members,  and  many  of  us  a  very  dear  personal 
friend.  After  a  service  in  the  Army  Medical  l)epartment  for 
twenty-seven  years — in  which,  while  attached  to  the  17th  Foot  and 
a  Light  Dragoon  regiment,  he  saw  much  foreign  service — he  acted 
for  some  time  as  Registrar  in  the  Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich.  In 
1871  he  received  from  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
'»e  appointment  to  the  important  post  of  its   Superintendent 
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Mr  Fasson's  appointment  came  none  too  soon,  and  proved  a  great 
success.  After  his  appointment  the  only  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  the  Board  and  the  Staff  was  that  of  unmixed  wonder  how 
things  went  on  at  all  before.  Daring  the  j>eriod  of  extraordinary 
activity  in  removing  the  patients  from  the  old  hospital  to  the  new, 
and  during  the  laborious  months  when  the  new  was  being  arranged 
for  occupation,  Mr  Fassou's  labours  were  incessant  and  his 
responsibility  great  Aided  by  the  Managers,  who  are  a  picked  body 
of  able  and  zealous  men,  the  equipment  of  the  new  hospital  and 
the  transference  of  the  patients  and  staff  to  the  new  one,  were 
accomplished  without  a  hitch.  The  new  arrangements  of  wards, 
visiting  rooms,  and  operating  theatres  might  have,  in  less  wise  and 
capable  hands,  started  many  controversial  points,  but  Mr  Fasson, 
together  with  his  excellent  powers  of  organization,  had  the  rare  and 
marvellous  faculty  of  succeeding  in  pleasing  every  one  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  The  keenest  controversialist  was  made  to  feel 
that  Mr  Fasson  was  absolutely  fair,  and  had  no  other  interest  at 
heart  than  that  of  the  great  institution  he  loved  so  well.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  nursing  department  and  in  the  comfort  and 
adequate  accommodation  of  the  nursing  staff.  The  New  Home, 
now  completed,  was  erected  on  his  strong  recommendation,  and 
the  furnishing  of  it  occupied  his  attention  during  his  latest 
days.  His  handsome  face  and  military  courtesy  and  punctuality 
ivere  all  in  his  favour.  He  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  by  any  one  connected  with  the  Hospital, 
from  the  fine  old  soldier-porters  and  servants,  the  nurses  and  the 
staff,  his  untimely  death  comes  as  a  sudden  and  personal  bereav- 
inent.  We  say  untimely,  for  though  Mr  Fasson  had  passed  the 
threescore  and  ten  by  a  year,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  he  was 
so  old.  Of  late  years  he  had  seen  much  sorrow,  and  for  some 
months  had  been  out  of  health,  but  the  attack  of  paralysis  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  had  existed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
a  second  closed  the  scene.  Mr  Fasson  was  twice  a  widower,  and 
is  survived  by  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 


CORRESPONDENCK 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Joumcd,) 

Sir, — ^Having  still  a  great  objection  to  appear  in  print,  I  refrain 
from  making  any  remarks  upon  the  paper  by  Mr  Towers-Smith 
on  the  Dietetic  Treatment  of  Obesity,  read  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  March.  In  case,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  thought  by  any  of  those  specially  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  who  had  read  the  notes  on  the  successful  treatment  of 
obesity  published  by  Dr  Allan  Jamieson  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Joumai  for  December  1890,  that  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  G.  W.  Balfour,  whom  I  consulted 
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in  June  1889,  was  injudicious,  or  might  have  proved  a  failni>^, 
seeing  that  it  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  that  recommended  hj 
Mr  Towers-Smith,  I  venture  to  furnish  the  following  facts : — At 
the  above  date  I  weighed  22  stones.  This  morning  my  weight  is 
14  stones  10  lbs.  My  general  health  is  remarkably  good,  consider- 
ing my  age.  I  eat  a  larger  amount  of  fat  than  I  did  formerly,  as 
I  find  it  agrees  well  with  me.  Porridge  taken  with  milk,  and 
nothing  else,  for  breakfast,  I  strongly  advise  for  general  use,  bat  I 
cannot  continue  with  it  beyond  a  few  days  without  a  steady 
increase  in  my  weight.  Leeks,  onions,  and  stewed  celery  I  find 
the  most  suitable  vegetables.  I  consider  good  whisky  with  plain 
cold  water  the  best  beverage.  I  never  take  bovril  nor  any  clear 
soup,  and  as  little  fluid  of  any  kind  as  possible.  Unless  fluids  are 
taken  in  great  moderation,  I  have  always  found  it  very  difficult  to 
reduce  obesity  in  others. — ^Yours  truly, 

Matthew  Jambs  Turkbulx^  M.D. 

CoLDSTRBAV,  IStA  Octcber  1892. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

I.— CLINICAL  LECTURE:  ON  A  CASE  OP  RENAL  AND 
CARDIAC  DISEASE,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
DIURNAL  AND  NOCTURNAL  EXCRETION  OP  URINE. 

B7  Alex.  James,  M.D.,  PhTsician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

J.  W.,  8Bt  39,  a  blacksmith,  residing  in  Edinburgh,  was  admitted 
to  Ward  30  on  October  13th,  1892,  and  examined  October  14th. 
His  complaints  were  swelling  in  the  legs,  scrotum,  abdomen,  and 
face,  and  also  shortness  of  breath,  and  he  stated  tliat  his  illness 
had  commenced  three  months  ago. 

History  : — Hereditary  Tendencies. — His  mother  had  died  of  some 
disease  in  which  there  was  swelling  of  the  legs.  Habits  as  to  Food 
and  Drink, — Has  always  had  plenty  of  good  food,  and  is  not  a  heavy 
drinker.  Suiroundings, — In  consequence  of  his  employment,  is 
liable  to  physical  strains,  and  when  overheated  is  often  exposed  to 
draughts.  Previous  Illnesses, — Had  measles  and  smallpox  as  a 
child ;  occasional  slight  rheumatic  pains  later. 

Origin  and  Course  of  Present  Illness, — About  three  months  ago 
patient  got  a  severe  wetting  one  morning,  but  after  drying  himself 
at  the  furnace  in  his  shop,  continued  to  work  all  day.  On  retiring 
to  rest  that  night  he  felt  chilly,  and  felt  also  pains  in  his  knees 
and  ankles.  Although  he  did  not  stop  work,  he  says  he  has  never 
felt  well  since  then,  and  about  four  weeks  after  he  noticed  his 
ankles  swollen  at  night.  A  week  ago  the  swelling  of  the  ankles 
became  suddenly  much  worse,  and  he  noticed  also  the  swelling 
affecting  the  scrotum,  abdomen,  and  face.  The  quantity  of  urine 
has  markedly  lessened  during  the  last  week,  and  he  has  begun  to 
suffer  from  shortness  of  breath. 

State  on  Admission — General  nutrition  and  muscular  develop- 
ment good.  The  only  morbid  appearance  is  the  marked  general 
dropsy. 

Urinai*y  System, — Micturition  three  or  four  times  day  and  night ; 
no  pain.  Urine — quantity  (on  day  after  admission),  23  oz. ;  sp.  gr., 
10^ ;  acid,  no  blood,  albumen  in  small  quantity,  epithelial  and 
giZLnular  casts  in  large  quantity. 

Circulatory  System :  Subjective  Phenomena, — Since  the  beginning 
of  his  illness,  three  months  ago,  he  has  noticed  palpitation  on 
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exertion,  and  dyspnoea ;  no  pain.  On  physical  examination  the 
heart  was  found  enlarged.  The  apex  beat  was  between  the  seveon 
and  eighth  ribs,  1}  in.  to  left  of  nipple  line,  and  there  was  marked 
epigastric  pulsation.  The  right  border  of  the  heart  at  the  level  oi 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage  was  made  out  by  percussion  1  in.  to  the 
right  of  the  right  border  of  the  sternum.  On  auscultation,  a  faint 
systolic  murmur  was  made  out  at  the  mitral  area,  and  equally 
faint  systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs  at  the  aortic  Accompanied  bj 
the  faint  diastolic  murmurs  at  the  aortic  area  the  second  soand 
was  heard  accentuated.  Pulse-rate,  108,  regular  in  time  and 
strength ;  its  beat  was  forcible,  but  a  very  slight  water  hammer 
character  was  perceptible.  The  walls  of  tiie  radial  artery  were 
thickened  and  hard. 

Respiratory  System. — ^Bespirations,  24  per  min. ;  no  pain ;  no 
cough.  On  physical  examination  the  chest  was  found  emphy- 
sematous, and  impairment  of  the  percussion  note  was  made  out 
at  both  bases  posteriorly,  especially  on  the  left  side.  On  ausculta- 
tion, some  weakening  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  with  coarse 
crepitation,  was  found  at  both  bases,  mostly  over  the  left 

Alimentary  System. — ^Appetite  and  digestion  fairly  good;  no 
thirst ;  bowels  regular  ;  tongue  rather  flabby  and  furred.  On 
physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  it  w€is  found  to  be  enlai^^, 
measuring  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  38  in.  By  percussion  in 
varying  positions  the  presence  of  ascites  was  ascertained.  The 
liver  was  found  enlarged,  its  vertical  dulness  in  the  right  nipple 
line  amounting  to  9^  in.  The  splenic  dulness  could  not  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  owing  to  the  dulness  at  the  left  base,  but  the 
organ  did  not  appear  to  be  enlarged. 

Nervous  system  and  irUtgumerUai^  system  are  practically  normal, 
except  that  for  some  weeks  his  sleep  has  been  somewhat  disturbed, 
and  that  cedema  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  markedly 
present 

In  this  case  the  history  of  a  severe  wetting,  the  occurrence 
of  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  the  supervention  after  some  weeks  ol 
dropsy  of  legs,  genitals,  abdomen,  lung  bases,  and  face,  with  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  and  the  presence  in  it  of  albumen 
and  casts,  pointed  to  an  acute  nephritis.  But  we  had  found  also 
affecting  the  patient  emphysema,  a  greatly  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied  heart  with  mitral,  and  probably  also  aortic  valvular 
disease,  and  atheromatous  arteries.  All  these  latter  symptoms 
might  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  single  fact  of  his  bBOg  ^ 
blacksmith  of  about  40  years  of  age. 

We  remembered  also  that  the  emphysema  and  the  cardia  ^^ 
vascular  conditions  were  certainly  of  some  duration,  and  that 
although  on  inquiry  we  could  not  elicit  evidence  that  symppi^^ 
showing  weakened  action  of  the  heart  had  existed,  we  belief 
that  there  must  have  been  some  tendency  to  backward  pressu^) 
and  that  this  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys  meant  an  increasii 
Hability  to  acute  nephritic  attacks. 
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But  the  question  occurred  to  us,  Had  there  been  previously  any 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  cirrhotic  kidneys  ?  We  knew  that 
this  morbid  condition  is  often  associated  with  the  cardiac  and 
vascular  changes  found  in  this  patient,  and  that  often,  too,  the 
renal  condition  is  the  primary  one.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then, 
that  this  condition  of  kidney  has  been  present,  and  has  taken  its 
8hare  in  inducing  the  cardiac  and  vascular  changes  which  we 
have  found,  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  connexion  with  his 
circulatory  system  we  are  to  recognise  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  mischief  ?  At  the  time  when  the  patient  came  into  hos- 
pital we  were  inclined  to  take  this  latter  view ;  we  felt  sure  that 
tlie  big  heart  and  hard  arteries  had  been  there  for  some  consider- 
able time,  we  could  not  say  the  same  value  of  the  renal  trouble. 

But  I  wish  now  to  consider  with  you  more  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  and  against  this  opinion,  because  such  a  consideration  will,  in 
the'first  place,  show  you  that  we  cannot  be  so  absolutely  sure  as  we 
might  think ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  may  help  you  to 
form  an  opinion  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  When  the 
symptoms  of  cirrhotic  kidneys  are  well  marked,  the  condition  is 
very  easily  recognised ;  but  the  diagnosis  is  often  difficult  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and,  of  course,  you  want  to  be  able  to  diagnose  it  in 
as  early  a  stage  as  possible. 

From  the  etiological  standpoint  nothing  definite  can  be  elicited. 
He  is  at  the  age  about  which  cirrhotic  kidney  becomes  common ; 
he  has  a  history  of  hard  work  and  of  exposure,  and  of  rheumatism. 
But  all  these,  it  may  be  said,  apply  as  etiological  factors  as  cogently 
to  the  state  of  his  circulatory  system  as  to  his  renal  organs. 
Prolonged  muscular  exertion  leads  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  and  sclerosed  arteries,  as  well  as  does  con- 
tracting kidneys.  It  may  be  asked  here,  to  what  extent  can  the 
aortic  and  mitral  valvular  disease  of  themselves  account  for  the 
large  heart  ?  To  this  I  would  answer  that,  as  indicated  mainly  by 
the  pulse,  these  lesions  are  slight,  so  that  for  an  explanation  of  this 
we  must  look  rather  to  increased  arterial  pressure. 

Then  ^s  regards  symptoms,  whilst  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and 
disturbed  sleep  are  symptoms  of  cirrhotic  Bright's  disease,  their 
occurrence  in  this  case  may  well  be  explained  in  other  ways.  The 
hard  pulse,  so  characteristic  of  the  kidney  trouble,  is  slightly 
modified  in  this  case  as  the  result  of  the  valvular  lesions,  but  still 
the  heart  beat  is  strong.  With  the  rigid  artery,  however,  it  niight 
easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  a  primary  cardiac  and 
vascular  morbid  condition.  Headaches,  giddiness,  and  disturbed 
digestion,  all  of  which  are  common  symptoms  of  cirrhotic  kidney, 
he  has  not  complained  of,  and  had  he  done  so  they  also  might 
readily  be  explained  by  the  cardiac  condition.  The  liver  is 
markedly  enlarged,  evidently  from  congestion;  and  whilst  the 
consideration  of  its  size  makes  us  wonder  that  symptoms  pf  dis- 
turbed digestion  have  not  been  more  prominent,  it  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  great  backward  pressure,  and  that  therefore,  the 
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kidneys  being  similarly  congested  would  be  very  liable  to  an  attack 
of  inflammation.  Failing  vision  and  the  characteristic  changes  in 
the  retina  he  presents  no  evidence  of.  In  the  absence,  therefoie. 
of  any  of  the  general  symptoms  of  cirrhotic  kidney,  we  pass  now 
to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  urinary  system  itself,  and 
to  this  let  me  now  direct  your  attention. 

We  first  inquired  as  to  the  quantity  of  urine  which  he  had  been 
passing  previous  to  his  illness,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  never 
noticed  any  increase  in  its  quantity  or  paleness  in  its  appearance, 
and  what  is,  as  we  shall  see,  of  great  consequence,  that  he  never 
had  to  get  up  to  micturate  during  the  night  We  also  made  out 
that  he  had  never  noticed  any  puffiness  about  his  eyes  in  the 
mornings  previous  to  his  acute  attack.  We  therefore,  as  already 
stated,  were  inclined  to  believe  that  his  attack  was  one  of  acute 
inflammation,  occurring  in  a  patient  with  practically  '  norma! 
though  congested  kidneys,  and  valvular  and  arterial  disease.  But 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  watch  him  during  the  satisfactory 
recovery  which  we  anticipated  would  occur,  and  to  see  if  we  coul'A 
make  ourselves  more  certain  of  his  renal  condition  as  time  went 
on.  We  advised  rest  in  bed,  plenty  of  hot  bottles  and  blankets  to 
favour  the  action  of  the  skin,  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  attention  to 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  mixture  of  quinine  and  iron,  witb 
a  small  dose  of  digitalis  thrice  daily. 

At  once  improvement  began  to  show  itself,  with  rapid  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine,  the  dropsy  disappeared,  and  the  albumen 
and  blood  after  a  few  days  could  no  longer  be  detected.  But  i1 
is  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  that  I  now  wish  to  direct  youi 
attention,  and  the  points  to  which  I  wish  specially  to  direct  youi 
attention  are  shown  in  the.  Tables. 

Table  I.  shows  the  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  since  h:^ 
admission  each  day,  and  since  October  22nd  the  proportion  passd 
during  the  day  and  night.  The  day  urine  is  the  quantity  passeii 
between  8.30  a.m.  and  8.30  p.m.,  and  includes  the  quantity  passej 
before  the  patients  are  supposed  to  be  going  to  sleep ;  the  nigbl 
urine  is  the  quantity  passed  between  8.30  p.m.  and  8.30  A.M.,  anJ 
includes  the  quantity  passed  before  the  ward  is  cleaned  in  th^ 
morning. 

Table  I.  ' 


ToUl. 

Oct.  14,    25 


Day.       Night. 


15, 

16, 
17, 
18, 
19, 
20, 

21, 
22. 
23, 
24, 


33 

,  42 
.  74 
,129 
.104 
.117 
149 
.110 
.  93 
80 


55 
38 
26 
35 


94 
72 
69 
45 


ToUl. 

Oct  25,   66 

26,   65 

61 


27, 
28, 
29, 
30, 

31, 

Nov.    1, 

2, 
3, 


46 
69 
65 
41 
57 
56 
49 


i>»y. 

NI^M 

18 

4S 

21 

44 

32 

29 

24 

22 

29 

40 

21 

44 

12 

29 

28 

29 

24 

S2 

24 

25 
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Table  II.  shows  for  the  five  days  ending  October  26,  in  addition 
>  the  quantity  of  day  and  night  urines,  the  specific  gravity  and 
le  proportion  and  amount  of  urea.  For  the  analysis  and  con- 
^ruction  of  this  Table  I  have  to  thank  Dr  Boyd. 

Table  II. 


Date. 

Amonnt^ 
Day. 

Amoant— 
Night. 

Urea- 

Per- 

eentage. 

Urea- 
Night 
Per- 
centage. 

Specifle 
GraVltj. 

ToUl  Urea  in 
GrammeB. 

Oaneet. 

ee. 

Oancea. 

ee. 

Day. 

1020 
1030 
1022 
1028 
1030 

Night 

Dy. 

Night. 

Oct. 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

38 
26 
35 
18 
21 

1078 
738 
993 
511 
596 

72 

69 
45 
48 
44 

2044 
1902 
1277 
1362 
1249 

1-4 
2-4 
1-6 
1-9 
2-4 

-9 

1-2 

1-4 

1-85 

2-85 

1013 
1020 
1020 
1022 
1030 

15-06 
17-71 
15*88 
9-70 
14-30 

18-39 
22-82 
17-87 
24-59 
36-59 

From  these  Tables  it  will  be  seen— (1.)  That  the  total  quantity 
f  urine  passed  by  this  patient  ran  up  rapidly  after  his  admission, 
,nd  is  now  returning  to  what  we  may  consider  the  normal  amount. 
2.)  That  the  specific  gravity  and  amount  of  urea  are  keeping  high 
—indeed,  rather  above  the  normal  Neither  of  these,  it  is  evident, 
ndicate  that  cirrhotic  kidneys  have  pre-existed  or  exist  in  this 
nan  ;  for,  of  course,  were  this  so,  the  quantity  of  urine  would,  we 
should  expect,  have  remained  high  and  the  specific  gravity  low, 
vhilst  the  urea — though  as  regards  total  quantity  perhaps  equalling 
,he  average — would,  corresponding  to  the  increased  amount  of 
ivater,  have  been  proportionately  less  than  the  average. 

But  notice  that  (3)  the  amount  of  the  night  urine  is  nearly 
ilways  higher  than  that  of  the  day.  This  is,  I  believe,  an  im- 
portant point ;  and  because,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mportance  has  not  been  directed  to  it  in  medical  teaching,  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  a  little  time  to  its  consideration.  My  attention 
vas  directed  to  it  some  years  ago  when  working  as  assistant 
)hysician  in  Professor  Greenfield's  wards,  and  my  friend  Dr  Claud 
W^ilson,  wlio  was  then  resident  in  Wards  23  and  24,  made  some 
)bservations  in  connexion  with  it  which  were  published  in  the 
Lancet  of  June  29th,  1889. 

In  health  the  proportion  of  urine  passed  during  the  day  hours 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  passed  during  the  night.  Koberts, 
[or  example,  with  a  total  daily  quantity  of  30  ozs.  6  drs.  of  urine, 
Tives  for  the  sixteen  hours  of  waking  30  ozs.  2  drs.,  and  for  the 
sight  hours  of  sleep  only  4  drs.  This  gives  as  the  amount  of  the 
secretion  per  hour,  for  the  day  a  little  less  than  2  ozs.,  and  for 
the  night  about  \  dr.,  or  splitting  the  total  quantity  into  two,  one 
representing  the  amount  passed  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  the 
other  the  amount  passed  between  8  p.m.  and  8  A.M.,  this  would  give 
for  the  day  quantity  about  27  ozs.  and  for  the  night  about  3^  ozs. 
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Bemembering  that  the  quantity  of  urine  varies  greatly  in  hea!:^ 
and  disease  in  different  individuals,  and  also  that  our  paticc: 
is  lying  in  bed  all  day  as  well  as  all  night,  we  cannot  yet  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  greatly  altered  ratio  of  the  nocturnal  to  tbe 
diurnal  excretion.  On  only  one  occasion  is  the  nocturnal  amount 
less  than  equal  to  the  diurnal,  in  most  cases  it  is  much  greater, 
on  two  occasions  it  is  more  than  twice  as  much.  Further,  although 
the  total  amount  of  urine  is  diminishing,  the  excessive  quanti^T 
of  night  urine  still  seems  to  hold. 

Dr  Claud  Wilson,  from  his  observations,  came  to  the  following 
conclusions  as  regards  the  proportionate  quantity  of  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  secretion — "  that  in  debility,  however  produced,  tk 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  rates  approximate  to  each  other,  that  this 
is  specially  marked  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  and  more  so  still 
in  organic  disease  of  the  kidney.  One  case  is  especially  interest- 
ing, in  which  the  approximation  between  the  day  and  night  rates 
of  excretion  was  sufficient  to  make  me  strongly  suspect  organic 
(waxy)  disease  of  the  kidney,  though  there  was  no  noticeablt 
polyuria  nor  any  albumen.  This  patient  died  two  months  later, 
when  he  was  found  to  have  extensive  waxy  disease  of  both  kidneys 
as  well  as  of  other  organs,  although  no  albumen  had  been  detecteii 
in  his  urine  until  a  week  before  his  death,  and  then  only  a 
trace." 

With  what  Dr  Wilson  has  said  I  can  certainly  agree,  with  one 
little  qualification  which  I  shall  mention  directly.  I  have  known 
of  cases  where  contracting  kidney  was  diagnosed  mainly  by  notinc 
the  altered  diurnal  and  nocturnal  excretion  rate,  and  I  have  knowr 
of  cases  where  the  diagnosis  was  missed  by  failing  to  inquire  int 
this.  The  little  qualification  which  I  referred  to  was  as  regard* 
the  altered  rate  in  cardiac  cases.  I  think  that  the  cardiac  cas^ 
to  which  Dr  Wilson  referred  were  cases  like  that  of  the  patient 
whom  wc  are  now  considering,  and  that  in  them,  as  in  this  patient, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  some  renal  mischief  was  not  existent 
Let  me  therefore  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  inquirini: 
as  to  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  excretion  rate.  Of  course  alterv 
tions  can  occur  in  other  morbid  conditions,  and  even  occasionallv 
in  health,  but  when  it  occurs  habitually,  and  cannot  be  explained 
as  due  to  other  morbid  causes,  it  may  enable  you  earlier  than 
any  other  symptom  to  contemplate  the  onset  of  organic  renal 
disease. 

To  revert  now  to  our  patient  W.  He  is  going  on  favourably ;  lie 
is  now  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  will,  taking  every  precaution  by  clothing,  etc.,  to 
protect  him  from  cold,  be  allowed  to  get  up  and  go  about.  We 
shall  from  time  to  time,  however,  make  inquiries  as  regards  his 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  rates  of  urine  excretion.  If  with  a  total 
quantity  of  40  or  60  ozs.  of  urine  we  find  that  the  nocturnal 
proportion  shows  a  marked  diminution,  this  will  certainly  influence 
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lis  to  belioTe  that  the  kidneys  have  as  yet  suffered  no  fibroid 
change. 

We  shall  also  look  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  Of 
[bourse,  if  any  such  change  is  going  on  we  expect  that  the  specific 
gravity  will  diminish,  but  we  shall  note  specially  if  this  diminish- 
ing is  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  night  urine.  Wc  shall  also 
examine  for  casts.  Up  till  now  hyaline  casts  are  still  being 
detected  from  time  to  time. 

And  now,  can  any  reason  be  given  for  the  increased  flow  of 
urine  during  the  night  found  in  this  and  other  such  cases?  I 
believe  that  it  can,  and  to  better  explain  it  I  would  ask  you  to 
remember  another  feature  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  that  is 
the  dropsy. 

Corresponding  with  the  large  flow  of  urine  the  dropsy  is  slight, 
but  vvhat  is  of  special  importance  is  that  it  is  marked  about  the 
eyes,  and  mostly  in  the  mornings.  That  is  to  say,  the  dropsy 
about  the  eyes  is  occurring  during  the  night  when  the  patient  is 
secreting  the  largest  proportionate  amount  of  urine.  Further,  if 
a  patient  with  contracting  kidneys  falls  asleep  during  the  day, 
let  us  say  in  his  chair  or  on  the  sofa,  he  will  usually  notice  that 
bis  eyes  are  puffy  when  he  wakes,  and  if  you  inquire  you  wiU 
often  find  evidence  that  during  his  sleep  he  has  been  secreting 
a  considerable  amount  of  urine. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  lies,  I  think,  in  the  theory  that  along 
with  the  lowered  metabolism  of  the  night  Lours  or  hours  of  sleep, 
there  is  a  lessened  lymphatic  absorption.  Without,  in  the  light 
of  Heidenhain's  recent  work,^  accepting  in  its  entirety  the  Ludwig 
theory,  viz.,  that  the  urine  secretion  is  in  part  a  process  of  filtra-. 
tioa  and  in  part  of  osmosis,  we  may  yet  believe  that  between 
the  filtered  fluid  in  the  tubules  and  the  contents  of  the  lymph 
spaces  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  kidney,  a  certain  amount 
of  interchange  will  occur.  At  the  time  when  lymphatic  absorp- 
tion is  active  this  may,  as  Ludwig  states,  result  in  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity,  and  possibly  also  in  an  increase  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  concentration.  When, 
however,  the  activity  of  lymphatic  absorption  is  lessened,  a  larger 
quantity  of  urine  with  possibly  lowered  specific  gravity  will  flow 
downwards  into  the  bladder.  Similarly  in  the  tissues  generally, 
with  lessened  lymphatic  absorption,  these  will  contain  a  greater 
proportionate  amount  of  fluid.  Thus,  in  a  locality  where  the 
tissues  are  lax,  as  in  and  about  the  eyelids,'  there  will  be  an 
eedematous  condition,  which  will  disappear  when  the  absorption 
process  is  more  active. 

Hence  there  will  be  remarked  oedema  about  the  eyes,  most  notice- 
able when  the  patient  awakes  in  the  morning,  associated  with  a 
nocturnal  flow  of  urine  increased  proportionately  to  the  diurnal. 

1  "  Veiaache  und  fragen  ztu  Lehre  von  der  Lymphbildnng."  Heidenhain, 
Archivf,  d.  ges.  Phy9.f  Bd.  xlix. 
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Also  a  lessening  of  this  oedema  as  the  day  wears  on,  assodate^ 
with  a  diurnal  flow  of  urine  diminished  proportionately  to  tk 
nocturnal. 

Of  course,  another  explanation  of  this  dropsy  which  has  been 
brought  forward  is  gravity  and  the  position  of  the  patient  durin: 
the  night.^  Wer6  gravity,  however,  the  main  cause,  we  should 
expect  at  the  same  time  ^  corresponding  dropsy  of  the  ankles  at 
night  as  the  result  of  the  patient  walking  about  during  the  daj 
This,  however,  in  cases  of  contracting  kidneys  such  as  we  are 
referring  to,  we  certainly  do  not  get 
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By  A.  0.  Miller,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Suigeon  to  the  Edinbuigh  Royal 

Infirmary. 

{Bead  before  the  Medieo-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edivhurgh^  2nd  November  1892. ) 

In  this  paper  the  words  excision  and  arthrectomy  are  used 
synonymously,  because  they  literally  mean  the  same  thing.  I 
would  reserve  the  term  erasion  for  the  operation  of  removing  odIt 
synovial  disease  and  leaving  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur 
and  tibia.  What  I  understand  by  the  terms  excision  and  arthrec- 
tomy is  that  operation,  exclusive  of  amputation,  by  which  all  the 
diseased  tissues  are  removed  with  the  best  possible  result  to  the 
patient  in  the  shape  of  a  useful  limb. 

Three  years  ago  I  published  a  paper  entitled,  ''  Two  Suggestiooi 
for  Improving  the  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Knee-joint  for 
Strumous  Disease,"  and  recorded  eighteen  cases.^  I  have  now 
operated  on  thirty  cases,  and  wish  to  give  my  further  experience 
of  the  method  of  operation  which  I  have  devised.  The  suggestions 
which  I  made  were  the  following : — 

"  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  house-surgeon  to  tk 
late  Professor  James  Spence,  I  learned  that  to  get  a  satisfactory 
result  in  strumous  joints  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane.  To  carry  out  this  principle. 
Professor  Spence  was  in  the  habit,  when  operating  on  the  elbow, 
of  cutting  away  as  much  of  the  synovial  membrane  as  he  could 
get  with  scissors.  In  operating  on  the  knee  he  adopted  a  more 
thorough  procedure,  which  many  members  of  this  Society  may 
remember.  This  was,  after  reflecting  upwards  a  semilunar  flap  of 
skin,  to  make  a  circular  sweep  with  his  knife  round,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  patella,  and  thus  remove  in  one  mass  that  bone 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thickened  and  diseased  synovial 

^  Valbuminurie.    Jjecorch^  et  Talamon.     Paris,  1888. 
'  Bead  before  the  Edinbaich  Medico-Chirumcal  Society,  15th  May  1889, 
^nd  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  tot  July  1889^ 
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lembrahe.  This  procedure  strongly  recommended  itself  to  me, 
nd  I  think  that  I  have  even  improved  on  it.  My  method  is  as 
allows : — After  reflecting  a  semilunar  flap  of  skin  upwards,  well 
bove  the  patella,  I  cut  through  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the 
ligh  a  little  above  the  patella,  and  also  through  the  fibres  of  the 
asti,  internal  and  external.  In  this  way  the  synovial  membrane 
\  exposed,  and  it  is  then  quite  easy  to  push  up  the  muscular 
iibstance,  and  to  draw  down  the  thickened  synovial  membrane, 
rhich  comes  readily  off  the  periosteum,  and  has  then  to  be  cut  at 
^s  attachment  round  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur.  In  this 
ray  four-fifths  or  thereabouts  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  removed 
1  one  mass  with  the  patella  imbedded  in  it  Those  portions  of 
he  membrane  that  cover  the  ligaments  are  then  removed  by 
he  use  of  the  Lister  sharp  spoon.  The  ligaments  should  be 
craped  till  they  appear  clean  and  white.  They  are  then  cut 
hrough  to  permit  of  complete  flexion  of  the  joint,  and  the 
peration  is  completed  by  the  removal  of  a  sufficient  amount 
if  bone. 

"  There  is  another  procedure  which  I  would  recommend.  In  the 
Id  days,  when  a  house-surgeon,  I  was  much  troubled,  in  dressing 
:Qee-excision  cases,  with  the  skin  which  lay  in  a  loose,  redundant, 
.nd  troublesome  manner  in  folds  over  the  approximated  bones. 
?o  remove  this  redundant  skin  I  act  as  follows : — After  making 
.n  incision  from  behind  the  one  condyle  to  behind  the  other, 
Lcross  the  front  of  the  knee  and  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
ibia,  I  make  another  cut,  commencing  and  terminating  at  the 
lame  points,  but  over  the  centre  of  the  patella.  These  two  inci- 
lions  include  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin,  which  is  left  attached, 
ind  the  skin  is  dissected  up  over  the  synovial  membrane  frpm  the 
ipper  cut  as  described  above. 

"  For  this  minor  procedure  I  claim  two  advantages — 1.  Bedundant 
ind  unnecessary  skin  is  removed,  which  makes  the  limb  look 
leater  afterwards.  (See  Plates.)  2.  The  flap  of  skin  is  more  easily 
iissected  upwards  off  the  synovial  membrane,  since  it  is  about  an 
nch  shorter  than  the  ordinary  flap  made  by  Jones,  Fergusson,  and 
SVatflon,  whose  method  of  operating  I  have  followed  with  the  above 
nodifications." 

1.  As  to  the  removal  of  cm  elliptical  portion  of  skin  irom  the 
:ront  of  the  knee,  I  have  never  found  it  cause  the  slightest 
lifficulty  in  the  approximation  of  the  cut  margins  of  skin,  or  in 
the  healing  of  the  wound.  On  the  contrary,  the  skin  edges  come 
together  more  easily  and  neatly,  and,  as  a  rule,  heal  by  the  first 
intention,  except  at  the  ends,  where  drainage  is  provided. 

After  the  publication  of  my  paper  in  1889,  a  friend  kindly  drew 
my  attention  to  a  Treatise  on  Excision  of  the  Joints,  by  the  late 
Mr  Syme,  in  which  he  describes  a  method  of  making  the  incisions 
similar  to  that    which   I  advocate.      Mr  Syme's   words  (page 
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133)  are — ^"The  best  plan,  I  think,  is  to  make  two  semil^ 
incisions  across  the  fore  part  of  the  joint,  extending  fra 
one  lateral  ligament  to  the  other,  meeting  at  their  extremititi 
and  including  the  patella  between  them.  Very  free  room  wj 
thus  be  afforded,  which  may  be  easily  enlarged,  if  required,  i] 
cutting  longitudinally  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  transTts! 
incisions." 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that 
was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr  Syme  when  I  thought  of  tj 
double  elliptical  incision.  The  main  difference  between  q 
method  and  Mr  Syme's  is  that  my  first  incision  comes  lovi 
down,  and  thus  avoids  the  objection  of  the  skin  cicatrix  \n 
imm^ately  over  the  line  of  junction  of  the  bones.  The  incisii 
is  practically  that  introduced  by  Fergusson  and  Jones,  and  whii 
is  generally  employed  in  this  country,  I  think,  under  the  na]] 
of  the  long  semilunar  or  (J -shaped  incision,  with  the  addition 
a  second,  transverse  cut,  higher  up,  these  being  so  made  as 
isolate  a  small  portion  of  skin.  It  is  therefore  practically  t^t 
Mr  Syme  with  the  lateral  incisions  which  he  suggests  add^ 
The  first  cut  is  from  behind  the  one  condyle  to  a  correspondij 
point  on  the  opposite  side,  coming  well  down  on  to  the  head 
the  tibia.    The  second  cut  is  across  the  patella. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  arthrectomy  is  to  get  goi 
access  to  the  parts  to  be  removed  The  above  incisions  do  tl 
thoroughly.  The  next  thing  is  to  secure  efficient  drainage,  a^ 
this  is  also  amply  provided  for  if  the  first  incisiou  be  began  a] 
ended  well  behind  the  condylea 

2.  The  other  point  in  my  operation  is  by  far  the  more  imports^ 
providing,  as  it  does,  for  the  thorough  removal  of  all  disease 
textures. 

In  tubercular  disease  of  a  joint  the  tissues  affected  are  piina 
pally  the  bones  and  the  synovial  membrane.  To  remove  one  i 
these  and  leave  the  other  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

When  the  operation  was  first  introduced  the  practice  was  I 
remove  bone  only,  as  that  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  disease 
part  Taking  away  only  a  certain  amount  of  femur  and  tibia  vi 
advocated  by  the  best  surgeons.  Now,  however,  it  is  universal 
recognised  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  every  case  is  to  lemoi 
all  the  disease. 

We  know  that  tubercular  foci  are  present  not  only  in  caseatii 
centres  in  the  ends  of  the  bones,  but  also  in  the  thickened  synod 
membrane,  and  also  in  very  advanced  cases  in  other  parts  ssi 
rounding,  especially  in  the  cellular  connective  tissue. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  tubercular  knee-joints  that  I  have  d^ 
with  the  synovial  membrane  has  been  diseased,  and  has  seemti 
usually  to  be  the  part  earliest  and  most  affected.  If,  therefor 
in  such  cases  an  operation  be  performed  which  does  not  proviil 
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or  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  synovial  membrane,  there 
s  considerable  risk  of  tubercular  tissue  being  left  behind  to  form 
.  centre  for  reproduction  of  disease. 

In  reading  the  opinions  of  other  surgeons  in  regard  to  the 
emoval  of  diseased  synovial  membrane,  I  find  that  many  recom- 
nend  the  laborious  and  most  unsatisfactory  process  of  dissecting 
^\it  such  portions  as  can  be  got  at  by  forceps  and  knife  or 
scissors. 

The  method  I  recommend  provides  for  the  removal  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  in  one  piece 
Which  can  be  readily  done  on  account  of  its  thickened  condi- 
rion),  and  for  the  systematic  scraping  away  of  every  remaining 
>ortion  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  be  both  thorough  and  satis- 
factory. 

The  removal  of  the  patella  is  not  an  object  in  my  operation,  but 
s  a  necessary  part,  for  it  comes  away  in  the  centre  of  the  synovial 
Tiass.  I  do  not  consider  the  removal  of  the  patella  a  dis- 
tdvantage;  because,  (1),  it  is  often  diseased;  and,  (2),  if  the 
resulting  limb  be  thoroughly  anchylosed  and  rigid  the  function 
3f  the  patella  is  gone,  and  the  straight  limb  looks  neater  with- 
out it 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  removal  of  bone  and  the  question 
of  anchylosis. 

First,  as  to  anchylosis.  Is  a  stiff  limb  a  disadvantage  ?  Of  course 
it  is  not  so  convenient  as  a  perfectly  normal  one.  But  that  it  is 
not  very  inconvenient  is  proved  to  me  by  the  experience  of 
my  patients.  One  whom  I  have  shown  to  this  Society  is  as 
active  as  a  cat.  (Case  4).  Several  of  them  walk  with  hardly  any 
perceptible  limp,  and  can  sit  down  and  rise  up  without  any  incon- 
venience. One  woman  (Case  23)  told  me  she  scrubbed  the  floor  of 
her  house  regularly,  and  managed  very  well.  Her  leg  is  quite 
stiff  but  slightly  bent. 

I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  a  movable  joint.  In  one  of 
my  cases  (Case  11)  the  limb  did  not  become  rigid.  The  resulting 
joint  was  so  inconvenient  that  the  patient  requested  a  second 
operation  to  have  the  limb  stiffened.  She  never  could  walk  without 
a  supporting  splint,  because  the  new  joint  was  too  accommodating, 
and  bent  any  way. 

I  have  never  aimed  at  obtaining  a  movable  joint,  because  I  have 
never  considered  that  it  was  an  advantage.  I  have  always  thought 
that  my  duty  was  to  provide  for  a  limb  that  should  be  a  suitable 
support.  When  I  see,  from  the  success  of  others,  that  an  excised 
knee  can  be  both  movable  and  a  reliable  support,  then  I  may 
change  my  mind  and  my  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  bone  that  should  be  removed,  I  am 
inclined  to  act  with  a  free  hand  usually.  I  have  so  frequently 
found  caseating  centres  after  section  of  bone  (that  could  not  have 
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been  diagnosed  previously)  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  safe  p- 
cedure  to  saw  off  as  little  as  possible,  still  less  to  leave  i- 
articular  surfaces  entire.  Indeed,  I  have  often  reqaired  ; 
apply  the  saw  again  or  to  gouge  out  diseased  focL  As  t. 
wiring  or  pegging  the  bones  together,  I  have  tried  seven! 
methods,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  my  unqualified  adhesici 
to  any. 

I  would  now  discuss  the  question — ^''In  what  cases  is  arthrectonij 
most  suitable  ? " 

Dr  Heron  Watson,  in  his  able  work  on  Excision  of  the  Kne'\ 
published  in  1867i  says  (page  70)  that  cases  in  which  the  disease  \\ 
mostly  in  the  synovial  membrane  are  not  suitable.  This  wouU 
exclude  most  of  the  cases  with  which  I  have  had  to  do.  But  Di 
Watson  at  that  time  removed  only  bone.  I  consider,  however,  thai 
the  operation  is  well  suited  for  cases  of  synovial  disease  as  well  aa 
those  in  which  the  bones  are  mostly  affected  and  those  in  whicn 
there  is  anchylosis  in  a  bad  position.  I  have  had  good  results  is 
all  such  cases. 

I  think  that  the  best  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  decide 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  inappropriate. 

1.  I  would  not  operate  on  very  young  children,  because  th? 
limb  resulting  will  not  be  useful  enough.    The  limb  operated  on 

•  does  not  grow  equally  with  the  healthy  one,  not  solely  because  cl 
the  operation,  but  because  of  the  disease  which  necessitates  th^ 
operation.  Every  one  knows  how  shrunken  and  atrophic  a  limi 
becomes  in  which  there  has  been  strumous  disease  (even  when 
recovery  has  taken  place).  To  excise  an  infant's  knee,  then,  woulJ 
be  to  give  the  child  a  mere  appendage  that  would  be  of  les^ 
utility  than  a  stump.  Amputation  is  better  if  erasion  shouli 
be  impossible. 

2.  I  would  not  advise  excision  in  a  case  in  which  a  lar^ 
amount  of  bone  (tibia  or  femur)  would  have  to  be  remove], 
especially  if  the  patient  was  young.  I  would  prefer  amputa- 
tion. 

3.  I  would  not  expect  a  good  result  in  cases  in  which  there  i: 
much  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  for  I  would  despair  of  being  able  :o 
remove  all  tubercular  foci.  In  other  words,  I  would  expect  b 
such  circumstances  recurrence  of  the  disease  and  necessity  k^ 
amputation.  This  occurred  in  four  of  my  cases,  but  in  eveir 
instance  I  excised  against  my  conviction  and  advice. 

4.  Of  course,  one  would  never  think  of  preferring  arthrectomri 
to  amputation  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  any  tubercular  disease 
elsewhere.  For  the  comparatively  long  period  during  which  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  and  the  greater  possibility  of  the 
wound  not  doing  well,  are  very  strong  arguments  e^ainst  the 
former  operation,  which  in  such  cases  is  the  more  severe  and 
dangerous  of  the  two. 
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5.  I  do  not  like  to  operate  on  a  person  above  the  prime  of  life. 
One  of  my  oldest  patients  was  42  (Case  12).  His  knee  took  a  very 
long  time  to  become  firm — much  longer  than  any  of  the  others. 
A  woman  aged  43  (Case  25)  (she  gave  that  as  her  age,  but  I 
believe  she  was  10  years  older)  died  from  exhaustion  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  internal  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  aged 
57  made  a  good  recovery — his  joint,  however,  was  not  supposed  to 
be  tubercular,  but  syphilitic.  Amputation  takes  less  time  than 
arthrectomy. 

6.  I  look  upon  sepsis  as  a  contra-indication  to  arthrectomy  only 
inasmuch  as  it  prevents  early  or  immediate  union.  I  can  imagine 
certain  cases  in  which  it  might  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of 
amputation. 

Eecapitulation  op  Method  of  Procedure. 

1.  Incision  from  behind  and  above  one  condyle  of  femur  to 
corresponding  point  of  opposite  side,  brought  down  to  near 
tubercle  of  tibia  with  a  well-rounded  sweep.  Second  cut  straight 
across  about  middle  of  patella. 

2.  Flap  of  skin  from  upper  incision  (that  across  patella)  re- 
flected up  till  muscular  fibres  of  vasti  seen.  These  carefully  cut 
through.  Tendon  of  rectus  cut  very  carefully  as  it  lies  embedded 
in  the  thickened  synovial  membrane.  Then  muscles  and  tendons 
raised  with  handle  of  knife  and  fingers  till  upper  border  of 
thickened  synovial  membrane  defined.  Diseased  mass  of  synovial 
membrane  then  dissected  downwards  oflf  femur,  mainly  with 
handle  of  knife  and  fingers,  till  attachment  at  articular  surface 
of  femur  is  reached  and  cut  through.  Lateral  attachments  cut. 
Last  of  all,  attachment  to  tibia  and  ligamentum  patellas  cut 
through,  and  thus  anterior  portion  of  diseased  synovial  membrane 
removed  en  mvasse^  with  patella  in  centre  and  eliptical  portion  of 
skin  attached. 

3.  Scrape  away  all  remaining  visible  synovial  membrane  in 
detail,  from  lateral  ligaments  and  anterior  crucial  ligament — joint 
being  flexed  for  this  purpose.  Semilunar  cartilages  removed,  and 
joint  made  clean  so  far.  Then  lateral  and  anterior  crucial 
ligaments  cut,  and  the  posterior  ligaments  scraped  and  cleaned 
thoroughly.  All  ligaments  scraped  when  in  situ  and  tense,  or 
cut  away. 

4.  Enough  of  bone  removed  from  femur  and  tibia  to  thoroughly 
open  the  cancellated  tissue  to  inspection,  and  all  osseous  tuber- 
cular foci  dealt  with. 

5.  After  approximation  of  bones,  tendon  of  quadriceps  may  be 
stitched  to  remains  of  ligamentum  patellse,  and  then  skin  flap 
brought  down  and  stitched.  Drainage  provided  from  posterior 
ends  of  incision. 
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Table  of  Cases  operated  on  by  Mr  A,  G.  MiUer. 
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NamA. 

Age. 
23. 

Date  of 
Operation. 

Date  of 
Dischaigeu 

Reffilt 

o^ 

1.  DooAklM. 

Jan.  19, 1885. 

May  1,  I88S. 

Good. 

aymnrMT 

i.  JflMtoa 

2& 

Mar.  19, 188a 

May  9, 188a 

Good. 

BqsmT. 

S.  Jane  A.  & 

VL 

June  7, 188a 

Not.  18. 188a 

Good. 

BynoTialT. 

4.  John  S. 

17. 

June  25, 1886. 

Aug.  20^  188a 

Very  good. 
/AmpuUted   Sept    23; 

\       BooeT. 
\  JbtenalTe 

5.  InbellAM. 

la 

Aug.  12, 188a 

Oct  29, 188a 

{     1886 :  return  In  oellu- 
1     lartteue. 

y    Tabefratar 
/     Diseaue. 

(LKateR 

IB. 

Ang.  16, 188a 

Not.  17, 188a 

Good. 

SynoTislT. 

7.  IwAC  a 

23. 

Attg.  27. 1886. 

Not.  22, 188a 

Very  good. 
Good. 

SysorUT. 

a  MmrJoryD. 

18. 

Mar.  8^  1887. 

May  18, 1887. 

QjBOTalT. 

/Amputated    Not.    10, 

tEztenshre 
J-    Tabervoisr 

9.  WillUm  C. 

20. 

Sept.  6, 1887. 

Dec.  8, 1887. 

•[     ia87,  return  In  bone 

1     and  soft  parts. 

la  George  R. 

30. 

Sept.  27, 1887. 

Not.  30, 1887. 

Good. 

SynoTialT. 

U.  Mar  J  P. 

22. 

Oct.  17, 1887. 

Jan.  4. 1888. 

Sod  operation. 

Mar.  7, 1890. 

May  2, 1890. 

Very  good. 

^BOTialT. 

li.  John  M. 

42. 

Feb.  21, 188a 

Jan.  19, 1889. 

/Fair.    Died  Dec  1891 
\     of  Phthisis. 

i     TabercBkr 

13.  Jemima  C. 

11. 

April  20, 188a 

May  17, 1888. 

Good. 

fiynoTialT. 

14.  Janet  M. 

12. 

June  22, 188a 

July  28. 188a 

Good. 

Synovial  T. 

15.  Daykl  & 

7. 

Jane  26, 188a 

Sept  1.188a 
Seen   June   18, 

Very  good. 

SynoTialT. 

189a 

l&BlnC. 

80. 

Dec  11, 188a 

Feb.  6, 1889. 

Good. 
/AmpuUted    May    21, 
■{     ISBB:  retom  In  obDu- 
i    lar  tissue 

SyaoTUT. 

17.  James  L. 

19. 

Feb.  19, 1889. 

June  19, 1889. 

1    Eztaare 

^ 

/AndiTloBb 

18.  William  a 

la 

Feb.  96, 1889. 

April  4, 1889. 

Very  good. 

{     after    Tuber 
I     colarDbMK. 

/AmmiUted    May    29, 
<     irai,  for  recurrence 

iBztooaiTe 

19.  George  P. 

12. 

June  26, 1889. 

July  7, 1891. 

y    Ttibercular 

\    in  bone  and  soft  parts. 

/      Diieaac 

SO.  Richard  T. 

67. 

Aug.  1, 1889. 

Sept  28, 1889. 

Good. 

Syphilitic 
/Anchylosis 

21.  Jamee  D. 

21. 

Aug.  9, 1889. 

Sept  96^  1888. 

Good,  slight  motion. 

after    Tuber- 
cularl^eaet. 

22.  TilBile  T. 

22. 

Not.  12, 1889. 

Mar.  6, 1890. 

Good. 

1  Axuhjloem  asi 
\     geonTAlgas: 

23.  Mrs  L. 

3a 

Dec.  19, 1889. 

Feb.  12, 189a 

Good,  seen  Oct  18, 1882L 

BofiwT. 

24.  Maggie  T. 

16. 

May  2, 1890. 

July  29, 1890. 

Good. 
/Died  May  24, 1890.  fh>m 

/  SynoTinl     arf. 
1     BoneT. 
/Chronic   Rbro 

26.  Mrs  F. 

43t 

May  90^  1890. 

4     Iktty  heart  and  chk). 
\    roform  sickness. 

<     matHm    and 
I     TuberebL 

26.  Lisiie  A. 

16. 

Oct  91, 1890. 

Dec.  80, 189a 

Good. 

gynoTlaL 

27.  Annie  W. 

10. 

Oct.  16, 1891. 

Jan.  20, 1892. 

/Recurrence    In  TiUa. 
i     Quite  healed  Mar.  14. 
\    1889. 

jSynoTial      aoi 
1     BoneT. 

28.  Mrs  L. 

37. 

Oct  80, 1891. 

Jan.  23, 1892. 

Return  of  Disease 

/IkMieT.  extec- 
\     alTe. 

29.  William  M. 

a 

Jan.  26, 1892. 

April  23, 1892. 

r  Wound   healed,   limb 
/Wound    healed,  limb 

}    SynoTialT. 

80.  William  D. 

6. 

June  24, 1892. 

Ang.  6, 1892. 

/SynoTia]  T.  st^ 
\     ■QeasinTiyfe. 

Patient  number  24  was  shown  to  the  Society,  when  several 
members  remarked  on  the  excellence  of  the  limb  operated  on. 
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III.— NOTES  FROM  THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  DERMATOLOGY,  Held  at  Vienna,  September  6th 
TO  10th,  1892. 

By  W.  Allan  Jahibson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.,  Physician  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  Edinburgh  Royal  Indrmair ;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Me^cine  ;  late  (Consulting  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  City 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Disease. 

There  was  an  obvious  appropriateness  in  the  selection  of  the 
Austrian  capital  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Dermatology.  Paris  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  cracUe  of  the  modem  science  of  cutaneous  medicine,  and 
the  Hospital  of  Saint-Louis  is  perhaps  at  present  unrivalled  as  a 
place  of  study  in  this  department ;  it  was  therefore  the  most  befit- 
ting spot  for  the  inauguration  of  such  gatherings.  But  if  Paris  can 
claim  the  prestige  of  having  directed  medical  thought  in  that 
direction,  it  was  the  genius  of  Ferdinand  von  Hebra  which  guided  it 
in  an  accurate  course,  and  alike  in  its  wealth  of  material  and  in  the 
distinction  and  energy  of  its  staff  of  professors  and  their  assistants, 
Tienna  can  still  boast  of  a  foremost  position. 

The  Congress  promised  at  one  time  to  be  representative  of  all 
nationalities,  but  the  Fates  were  against  it.  Cholera  by  its  appear- 
ance on  the  seaboard  of  Germany  and  in  France  threatened  to 
place  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  proceeding  towards 
Austria,  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  those  counted  on 
failed  to  come.  Thus  America  was  not  represented  by  any 
dermatologist.  Berlin  even  by  few,  while  from  Paris  and  Italy  the 
numbers  were  smaller  than  had  been  hoped.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, contributed  her  fair  quota  of  delegates,  as  the  names  of 
Hutchinson,  Malcolm  Morris,  Colcott  Fox,  Eadclifife  Crocker, 
Pringle,  Brooke,  and  some  others,  will  prove. 

The  ostensible  objects  of  the  Congress  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fourfold.  The  discussion  of  certain  fixed  questions  held  to  be  of 
paramount  interest  at  the  present  time;  the  reading  of  papers 
bearing  more  or  less  closely  on  those,  or  on  allied  or  quite  distinct 
subjects ;  the  observation  of  rare  or  interesting  cases  and  modes  of 
treatment ;  and,  lastly,  the  social  element  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  projected  arrangement  in  order  of  importance ;  but  looking  back 
on  the  Congress  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  one  must  admit  that 
numerously  attended  as  the  meetings  were,  engrossing  as  were  the 
topics  chosen  for  consideration,  and  remarkable  as  were  many  of  the 
cases  presented  for  observation,  the  convivial  element  is  certainly 
the  one  which  has  left  behind  it  the  most  vivid  impression.  At  no 
previous  Congress,  perhaps,  has  this  come  so  prominently  to  the 
front,  whether  the  public  entertainments,  to  which  all  the  enrolled 
members  were  invited,  are  considered,  or  those  private  hospitalities 
to  which  only  a  select  few  had  the  entree,  are  taken  into  account 
Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  admitted  into  this  sacred 
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and  inner  circle  will  not  readily  forget  the  kindness  received,  tik 
heartiness  of  the  greeting,  or  the  happiness  enjoyed. 

The  Congress  was  formally  opened  by  Professor  ELaposi  at  nin^ 
o'clock  on  Monday  the  5th  of  September  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
University.  In  his  address  he  oCfered  a  cordial  welcome  to  tbose 
who  had  come,  while  he  regretted  that  the  pestilence  which  had 
appeared  in  Europe  had  reduced  the  numbers  of  representative! 
Then  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Congress  of  1889  held  in  Parii, 
and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  renowned  father-in-law, 
Ferdinand  von  Hebm.  He  contrasted  the  recently  established 
Grerman  Dermatological  Society  with  that  founded  shortly  before  in 
France,  and  then  alluded  to  the  museum  of  the  Congress  which, 
though  small,  would  be  inspected  with  much  interest  and  profit, 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  Dr  Hans  von  Hebra,  who  had  carried 
out  its  arrangement  He  remarked  that  the  Congress  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  University  and  of  the  civic 
authority,  while  the  programme  laid  down  contained  a  suitable 
mixture  of  work  and  relaxation.  The  Burgomeister  and  the  Rector 
Magnificus  of  the  University  spoke  cordially  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  bodies,  and  Professor  Neumann  added  a  few  words  in 
name  of  the  Vienna  Dermatological  Association.  Dr  Kiehl  then 
nominated  the  organisation  committee  and  heads  of  departments. 
Dr  Veiel  of  Cannstadt  proposed  Professor  Kaposi  as  President  and 
named  the  bureau,  and  then  the  veteran  Hardy  who,  octogenanan 
as  he  is,  looked  as  fresh  and  comported  himself  as  actively  as  the 
youngest  there,  was  unanimously  chosen,  amid  loud  acclamations, 
as  Honorary  President.  Hardy  then  having  taken  his  seat, 
delivered  an  address  which  treated  of  the  advances  made  in 
dermatology  in  recent  years.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  shadowy 
in  outline,  yet  it  boi*e  evidence  to  the  sincere  attachment  which  be 
still  had  for  cutaneous  disorders,  though  in  consequence  of  the 
faulty  system  which  prevails  in  Paris,  a  system  of  promotion 
against  which  all  complain,  yet  are  apparently  powerless  to  alter, 
he  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  professor  of  the  branch  of  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

Leprosy  was  the  first  of  the  topics  discussed.  Dr  Arning  of  Ham- 
burg read  the  opening  paper.  The  following  points  were  laid  down 
for  consideration,  but  the  speakers  did  not  adhere  closely  to  this 
limitation.  1.  Leprosy  is  a  chronic  infectious  disease,  limited  to 
mankind,  and  is  conveyed  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  bacillus 
leprae.  2.  The  importance  of  this  disease  for  Europe  must  not  be 
underrated.  3.  Besides  the  old  European  seats  of  leprosy,  new 
endemic  centres  have  recently  developed  in  this  Continent  4 
The  conditions  under  which  leprosy  holds  its  old  ground  and 
develops  new  endemic  foci  are  not  yet  clearly  understood.  Filth 
and  poverty  can  no  more  be  made  exclusively  responsible  than  a 
particular  kind  of  food.     6.  Old  European  centres  must  be  strictly 

^n  trolled  and  watched  in  regard  to  nationality,increase  and  decrease 
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3f  cases,  and  peripheral  spread  of  disease-foci.  6.  Leprous  patients 
coming  from  European  or  foreign  centres  of  infection,  and  settling 
in  non-leprous  parts  of  Europe,  must  be  registered  by  the  sanitary 
authorities,  and  controlled  as  to  their  nationality,  household,  and 
changes  of  residence.  Such  registration  should  be  conducted  on 
international  principles.  7.  8hould  the  disease  have  established  a 
new  footing  of  endemic  type  anywhere  in  Europe,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  strict  segregation  in  asylums  or  colonies  should  at  once 
be  resorted  to.  A  similar  segregation  must  be  kept  up  in  all  old 
centres  of  leprosy.  8.  By  such  measures  a  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  lepers  can  be  attained,  and  the  disease  eventually  be 
stamped  out.  Aming  remarked  that  a  wave  of  leprosy  passed 
over  Europe  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  then 
gradually  and  in  many  countries  wholly  subsided.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  after  a  long  period  of  quiescence  it  is  again 
reviving  in  Bussia  and  Spain.  Neumann  stated  that  in  Bosnia, 
Avhere  in  the  year  1890  he  had  investigated  into  the  causation  of 
some  cases  of  the  disease,  he  found  it  could  have  no  connexion 
Avith  the  use  of  fish,  since  the  patients,  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  of  their  religion,  partook  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet  Cam- 
pana  of  Genoa  added  somewhat  to  the  difficulties  which  environed 
tlie  complaint  by  describing  a  new  micro-organism  resembling 
the  bacillus  leprae.  On  Tuesday,  Late  Syphilis  was  handled,  the 
chair  being  appropriately  occupied  by  Mr  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  On  the  whole,  little  of  any  moment 
was  brought  forward  which  is  not  already  known.  Mr  Hutchinson 
said  that  though  a  strong  advocate  for  the  administration  of 
mercury  in  acquired  syphiUs  in  the  adult,  he  was  not  so  certain  of 
its  necessity  in  the  case  of  hereditary  syphilis  in  infants.  He 
tliought  that  the  symptoms  frequently  disappeared  quite  as  well 
without  it,  while  those  treated  in  infancy  by  mercury  did  not,  in 
his  experience,  enjoy  any  greater  immunity  from  later  manifesta- 
tions. On  Wednesday  the  forenoon  sederunt  was  taken  up  by  a 
learned  discussion  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin ;  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  the  very  interesting  question  of  Psorospermosis. 
Professors  Boeck  of  Christiania  and  Neisser  of  Breslau  demon- 
strated tiie  peculiar  bodies  within  the  cells  in  moUuscum.  Boeck 
showed  some  admirable  drawings  and  photographs  of  cases  of 
psorospermosis  follicularis  vegetans,  and  an  even  more  remarkable 
one  was  exhibited  by  Amicis  of  Naples.  In  the  instance  depicted 
tliere  were  raspberry-like  growths  in  the  axillae,  hams,  and  groins, 
and  these  bore  the  closest  similarity  to  aggregate  uiolluscum.  The 
microscopic  specimens  showed  bodies  within  the  cells  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  all  of  which  manifested  the  same  regular  contour,  and 
were  to  appearance  structures  which  it  was  hard  to  believe  were 
mere  modifications  of  epithelium. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  discussion  was  one  which  attracted 
the  greatest  general  interest,  that  on  Lupus  Erythematosus.    The 
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subject  was  introduced  in  an  exhaustive  and  excellently  reasoaec 
paper  by  Mr  Malcolm  Morris,  who  opposed  the  idea  of  a  taber- 
cular  origin.  He  holds  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  inflammatcij 
affection  belonging  to  the  erythema  group,  and  not  neoessaiilT 
connected  with  any  microbic  agent  It  depends,  in  the  firs- 
instance,  on  local  circulatory  disturbance,  which  may  be  due  to  same 
external  agency  (cold,  heat),  or  to  some  nerve  disoider.  The  super- 
vention of  acute  inflammation  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  invasion 
of  the  affected  parts  by  a  microbe,  such  as  the  streptocoocns  d 
erysipelas.  With  regard  to  the  varieties  of  Lupus  Erythematosus, 
he  accepted  Kaposi's  division  into  the  "  discoid  *'  and  **  aggregate 
forms.  The  third  variety  described  by  Kaposi,  in  which  it  seems 
to  become  universal,  and  sometimes  causes  death,  he  had  not  sees., 
but  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  such  cases  the  local  affection  >. 
complicated  by  an  acute  infective  process.  To  obviate  confusion, 
he  would  discard  the  term ''  Lupus  "  as  applied  to  Lupus  Erythema- 
tosus, and  proposed  ''Erythema  Atrophicans"  instead.  He  was 
supported  in  this  view  by  the  Grerman  and  Austrian  members 
generally,  but  opposed  by  Boeck  and  all  the  French  specialist^ 
present  The  writer  suggested  that  Lupus  Erythematosus  might 
correspond  to  Lepra  Maculosa,  and  in  fact  represent  the  angio- 
neurotic form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin. 

The  discussion  on  Friday  promised  welL  It  was  on  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  Dermatomycoses  in  various  countries,  but  the  lead 
was  not  followed  up.  Dr  Foulard  gave  some  carefully  compiled 
statistics,  and  showed  a  coloured  map  of  the  distribution  of  ring- 
worm in  France,  but  the  succeeding  papers  were  discursive.  On 
Saturday  Dr  Hans  von  Hebra  read  a  paper  on  a  new  remedy— 
Amylsulphocarbamid — for  lupus,  which  from  the  renown  of  its 
introducer  created  much  interest,  and  after  two  communications  on 
Quantitative  and  morphological  changes  in  the  blood  in  syphilis  bj 
Drs  Konried  and  Rille  of  Vienna,  the  Congress  was  brought  to  a 
close*  by  addresses  from  Kaposi  and  Hardy.  The  place  of  the 
next  meeting  was  decided  by  vote  in  favour  of  London,  and  Mr 
Hutchinson  was  unanimously  nominated  as  its  President  If  there 
was  any  failure  in  the  discussions  to  fulfil  all  that  was  anticipated, 
this  was  not  due  to  the  contributions  themselves  being  defective 
in  scientific  value,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  results  were  not 
summed  up  at  the  termination  of  each  sitting.  This  was  indeed 
rendered  difficult  from  two  causes :  one,  that  no  abstracts  of  the 
papers  had  in  most  cases  been  prepared  and  circulated  before  thej 
were  read;  the  other,  that  the  enunciation  was  often  so  rapid,  or  the 
articulation  so  indistinct,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  follow,  in 
an  unfamiliar  language,  the  thread  of  the  argument  As,  however, 
all  the  communications,  read  or  unread,  are  to  be  published  in  full 
in  the  Transactions,  the  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  much  of 
nermanent  worth. 

'^ut  from  another  point  of  view  the  Congress  was  a  great  success. 
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in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  of  seeing  many  actual  examples  of 
rare  and  curious  forms  of  disease,  or  of  studying  their  counterparts 
n  the  collection  of  casts  and  drawings  which  were  arranged 
in  the  museum.  The  visiting  hour  at  the  k.  k.  allgemeine 
ECirankenhaus,  the  Krankeuhaus  Wieden,  the  Krankenanstalt 
Rudolf-Stiftung,  and  the  allgemeine  Foliklinik,  was  from  7.30  to 
3.30  A.M.,  and  as  some  of  these  places  are  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  University,  it  was  not  altogether  an  eaSy  matter  to  over- 
:pake  them.  In  Professor  Kaposi's  wards  there  was  a  case  of  diffuse 
scleroderma  in  a  woman  aged  55,  who  had  suffered  from  tlie  disease 
Tor  three  years.  The  hands  were  chiefly  affected,  the  fingers  stiff 
ind  board-like,  being  curved  into  the  palms,  while  the  tips  were  a 
trifle  clubbed,  yet  she  was  said  to  have  no  pulmonary  complaint. 
There  were  also  patches  and  stripes  of  scleroderma  distributed  over 
the  legs,  arms,  and  body.  Her  condition  had  somewhat  improved 
ander  the  employment  of  massage.  Another  woman  of  53  was  an 
example  of  widely  spread  cancer  en  cuirasse.  The  disease  began, 
she  said,  under  the  left  breast  The  mamma  was  atrophied,  the 
nipples  deeply  furrowed  round,  and  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  back 
to  a  large  extent  indurated  and  immovable.  The  skin  where 
attacked  by  the  cancer  was  in  part  pinkish,  in  part  a  creamy  yellow, 
here  and  there  excoriated,  and  the  seat  of  much  and  acute  pain.  It 
was  impossible  to  discover  if  the  case  was  a  primary  or  secondary 
one. 

Pemphigus  seems  more  frequent  than  with  us.  There  were  two 
cases  of  pemphigus  foliaceus.  One  of  these  was  in  a  man  aged 
35,  a  Bohemian.  The  disease  had  lasted  a  year.  The  whole  body 
was  involved.  The  integument  was  a  vivid  red,  and  was  peeling 
off  in  thin  flakes,  but  the  period  of  pie-crust  exfoliation  had  for  the 
time  at  least  ceased.  The  surface  was  extremely  tender,  he  com- 
plained of  much  pain,  yet  had  no  itching,  and,  curiously  enough, 
though  the  skin  was  so  intensely  congested  and  the  epidermis  so 
imperfect,  he  experienced  no  chilly  sensations  The  otlier,  in 
appearance  similar,  was  in  a  woman  aged  42.  When  seen  she  had 
just  returned  to  bed  after  a  tar  bath  lasting  an  hour,  and  shivered 
so  much  on  the  least  exposure  that  any  prolonged  examination  was 
out  of  the  question.  Both  were  in  a  most  distressing  condition.  A 
case  of  much  interest  was  one  which  Kaposi  called  pemphigus 
pruriginosus,  but  which  might  certainly  have  been  regarded  as  a 
typical  example  of  dermatitis  herpetiformis.  The  patient,  a  man, 
aged  26,  had  had  the  ailment  more  or  less  for  five  years.  The 
disease  affected  the  body,  but  not  the  face.  There  were  no  blebs 
visible,  the  trouble  being  at  the  time  in  the  macular  phase,  with  a 
good  deal  of  pigmentation.  Itching  was  pronounced  when  a 
relapse  occurred,  and  coincidently  with  the  development  of  bullas. 
A  typical  instance  of  diffuse  idiopathic  sarcoma,  as  described  by 
Kaposi,  Hyde,  and  others,  was  seen  in  a  Gallician,  aged  51,  who  had 
had  it  for  two  years.    There  were  purplish  patches,  pretty  exte** 
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sively  distributed  and  symmetrically  arranged,  on  the  backs  of  tte 
bands  and  dorsum  of  tbe  feet,  accompanied  by  some  cedema.  Tb^ 
was  a  nodule,  whicb  alone  would  bave  been  recognised  as  sarcoma. 
on  tbe  back  of  one  auricla  On  the  forearms  the  patches  wei^ 
rather  a  brownish  red  than  purple.  The  disease  would  alnu^ 
seem  to  commence  as  an  inflammation,  and  then  secondarily  to 
become  a  sarcoma. 

Among  the  numerous  cases  of  prurigo  was  one  answering  to  the 
type  of  this  disease  as  described  in  Vienna.  A  boy  of  15  had 
had  the  complaint  since  infancy.  The  skin  all  over  was  dry,  the 
extensor  aspects  mainly  afifected,  it  was  thickened,  bound  down  and 
infiltrated,  and  covered  with  a  mortar*like  formation,  so  that  the 
aspect  was  not  altogether  unlike  a  pityriasis  rubra  pilaris,  without 
the  characteristic  redness.  There  was  some  pigmentation  from 
scratching.  He  was  being  treated  with  a  5  per  cent  naphthol  salYt. 
The  other  cases  of  prurigo  in  adults  were  so  often  complicated  with 
scabies  or  pediculosis,  that  it  was  hard  to  determine  how  much 
depended  on  these  latter  conditions,  and  how  much  on  prariga 

Three  of  the  continuous  baths  were  occupied.  One  case  was 
that  of  a  woman  of  seventy  with  elephantiasis  of  both  legs^  which 
had  lasted  three  years,  and  had  assumed  very  considerable  pro- 
portions. She  had  not  had  erysipelas,  but  it  could  not  be 
ascertained 'whether  filariae  were  present  or  not  She  had  been 
five  months  in  the  bath,  and  the  limbs  were  said  to  have  decreased 
a  good  deal.  As  a  foil  to  her  in  an  adjoining  one  lay  a  man, 
suffering  from  severe  bed-sores  and  wasted  to  the  last  degree. 

At  the  Wiedner  Hospital  Dr  Schaefer,  assistant  to  Dr  Riehl, 
showed  me  a  case  of  primary  mycosis  fungoides.  It  occurred  in  a 
labourer  aged  47,  who  had  had  it  four  month&  There  had  at  no 
time  been  any  eczematous  stage,  nor  bad  he  experienced  either  pain 
or  itchiness.  There  were  nodules  in  groups  and  isolated,  on  the 
ankles,  shins,  and  knees.  The  nodules  varied  from  a  bean  to  a 
walnut  in  size,  felt  tolerably  hard,  and  were  a  pale  flesh  colour. 
Some  were  smooth,  almost  glossy  on  surface,  most  were  covered 
with  flakes  of  dry  epidermis,  or  thick  masses  of  crusted  scalea  He 
had  been  in  hospital  for  six  weeks,  and  in  that  time  new  nodules 
had  developed,  while  others  had  become  absorbed,  leaving  white 
scars.  There  was  some  amount  of  redness  of  skin  here  and  there, 
but  as  iodoform  ointment  was  being  applied  this  might  perhaps 
^account  for  it  Internally  iodide  of  potassium  was  being  taken. 
He  had  never  had  syphilis.^  A  case  which  was  made  much  of  was 
that  of  a  yroman  with  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  of  a  stump 
after  amputation.  The  leg  had  been  removed  through  the  middle 
of  the  femur  for  a  fungoid  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  and 

1  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance,  that  im- 
mediately after  my  retnm  from  Austria,  a  most  aggravated  case  of  mycosis 
fungoides  was  admitted  into  my  ward, — the  first,  so  &r  as  at  prraent  ascertained, 
known  to  have  occurred  in  Scotland. 
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:he  skin  had  remained  well  for  a  year.  Then  reddish  purple 
lodules  had  appeared,  had  broken  down,  and  had  extended  some- 
what serpiginously.  The  bacilli  had  been  found  as  many  as  from 
hree  to  six  in  a  section,  thus  much  more  numerously  than  in  lupus, 
.^here  was  some  scar  formation.  Tuberculin  had  been  injected, 
vith  the  result  of  aggravating  the  disease. 

At  the  Poliklinik,  Dr  Hans  von  Hebra  showed  several  cases  of 
nuch  interest.  There  were  some  severe  examples  of  lupus  treated 
vith  thiosinamin  or  amylsulphiocarbamid,  a  substance  having  the 

brmula  CS  ■!  -vr  -g-o  This  is  a  white  crystalline  body.    Of  this 

i  15  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  is  made,  of  which  from  two  to  three 
centigrammes  are  injected.  This  causes  no  irritation,  but  in  two  or 
:hree  hours  local  reaction  takes  place,  manifested  by  redness  and 
swelling  in  the  lupus  patches.  The  reaction  is  less  the  more  wide- 
spread the  lupus,  as  if  the  remedy  had  more  room  to  expend  itself, 
^one  of  the  examples  exhibited  could  be  said  to  be  cured,  but 
^hen  compared  with  photographs  taken  before  the  commencement 
>f  treatment,  it  was  evident  that  the  secondary  results  of  the 
.nvasion  by  lupus  had  diminished.  Thus  the  shape  of  the  nose  had 
jeen  improved,  ectropion  was  less  pronounced,  oedema  was  lessened. 
rhe  efifect,  to  employ  the  phraseology  introduced  by  Unna,  was 
exerted  apparently  on  the  lupus  fibroma  rather  than  on  the  lupus 
plasnioma.  Thiosinamin  was  introduced  to  Hebra's  notice  by  v. 
Proschauer,  with  the  idea  that  injected  subcutaneously  it  produced 
immunity  against  bacillary  infection. 

There  was  a  case  of  scleroderma  which  ]iad  been  treated  for  a 
yrear  with  small  doses  of  Levico  arsenical  water.  Since  its  admini- 
stration the  disease  was  said  to  have  steadily  improved ;  the  girl 
lierself  maintained  this,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  her  mother.  Still  it 
cuust  be  born  in  mind  that  such  cases  have  a  tendency  to  spon- 
:;aneous  amelioration,  independently  of  remedies.  A  young  woman 
kvas  shown  affected  with  a  most  peculiar  keratosis  of  the  palms  and 
soles.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  palms,  the  only  parts  care- 
fully examined,  perhaps  less  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  was 
converted  into  a  hard,  semi-transparent,  warty  structure,  not  unlike 
shagreen  leather  to  feel  and  surface  appearance.  There  was 
decided  hyperidrosis,  which,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  during  a 
brief  inquiry,  had  begun  concurrently  with  the  commencement  of 
:,he  hyperkeratosis,  and  thus  of  several  years'  duration.  But  the 
interesting  point  in  the  case  was,  that  both  conditions  had  started 
atf  ter  she  had  taken  arsenic  for  a  time.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
been  ordered  arsenic  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution  six  years  before. 
For  some  eruption  on  the  face.  She  had  continued  to  take  this 
uninterruptedly  in  doses  of  from  two  to  twenty  minims  three  times 
^  day.  Mr  Hutchinson,  who  has  recorded  similar  instances  of 
hyperkeratosis  as  an  idiosyncratic  condition  after  the  prolonged 
administration  of  arsenic,  has  also  ''  known  very  profuse  sweating 
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of  the  palms  and  soles,  especially  of  the  latter,  to  be  definitely  d:,* 
to  arsenic.  In  consequence  of  this  profuse  perspiration  the  epi- 
dermis becomes  sodden  and  may  peel  off.  In  one  case  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  give  arsenic  in  large  doses,  this  condition  vss 
produced  repeatedly,  and  always  ceased  when  the  drug  was 
disused."  ^ 

A  selection  from  the  latest  casts  executed  by  Baretta  for  tk 
Hospital  of  Saint  Louis  found  a  place  in  the  museum.  All  were  of 
exceptional  interest;  one  or  two  may  be  noticed  here.  Licheo 
scrofulosorum  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opioion; 
a  cast  from  a  typical  instance  proved  that  the  original  view 
expressed  by  von  Hebra  was  the  correct  one,  as  tesjbed  even  by  the 
most  recent  pathological  knowledge.  The  case  was  one  of  M. 
Hallopeau's,  and  showed  the  hip  of  a  girl  aged  seven,  with  a  tuber- 
cular history.  There  were  minute  pinhead-sized  papules,  of  a  pale 
yellowish-red  colour,  and  presenting  something  of  the  glancing 
summit  seen  in  those  met  with  in  lichen  planua  These  were 
arranged  in  circles,  or  in  bands,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  There 
were  also  patches  of  lupus,  very  superficial,  and  of  a  dull  purplish 
red  hue,  with  the  lichen  papules  set  round  these.  The  papules 
corresponded  to  the  pilo-sebaceous  follicles ;  their  structure  was 
shown  by  Darier  to  be  tubercular,  but  the  bacilli  were  not  dis- 
covered. These  latter  were  found  in  an  exactly  similar  case  by 
Jacobi.  The  eruption  completely  disappeared  under  frictions  with 
cod-liver  oil.  A  full  report  of  this  interesting  case  appears  in  the 
Annales  de  Dermatoloffie  et  de  Syphiligi*aphie,  Marz  1892,  p.  281. 

Glanders  in  man  is  usually  regarded  as  an  acute  disease,  not  tliat 
the  chronic  form  is  not  admitted,  but  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  from 
its  rarity.  A  terrible  example  of  this  variety,  from  the  practice  of 
M.  Besnier,  was  reproduced  in  a  perfectly  lifelike  manner.  The 
same  case  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  plates  in  the  last  number 
of  the  International  Atlas  of  Rare  Skin  Diseases.  There  was 
destructive  and  serpiginous  ulceration,  which  had  eaten  away  the 
whole  of  the  upper  lip,  and  had  penetrated  through  the  right  side 
of  the  nose  into  the  deeper  parts.  The  duration  of  the  disease  had 
been  more  than  a  year  from  its  commencement  till  death.  Numer- 
ous inoculations  into  guinea-pigs,  a  dog,  and  an  ass,  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

Boldly  executed  and  truthful  in  detail,  yet  still  in  some  degree 
wanting  in  the  peculiar  delicacy  characteristic  of  the  casts  by 
Baretta  and  Meheux,  were  a  number  prepared  by  Dr  Henning  of 
Vienna.  Among  these  were  several  of  actinomycosis,  some  pre- 
senting the  more  ordinary  features  as  seen  on  the  cheeks,  but  one 
from  the  klinik  of  Professor  Albert  which  was  quite  remarkable. 
This  might  have  been  readily  mistaken  for  an  aggravated  example 
of  multiple  scrofulous  abscesses  of  the  neck.  The  whole  neck  from 
its  root  to  the  level  of  the  jaws  was  occupied  by  large  fluctuating 

*  Archives  of  Surgery f  p.  70,  vol.  iii. 
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tumours,  from  one  to  three  inches  across,  of  a  dusky,  reddish-brown 
tint.  Some  had  burst,  and  drops  of  yellow  pus  were  seen  exuding 
from  the  apertures.  There  were  two  casts  from  the  trunk  showing 
what  is  termed  in  Vienna  tinea  tonsurans  maculosa.  One  was  from 
Professor  Neumann's  klinik,  and  in  general  corresponded  to  ring- 
worm of  the  body  as  seen  here,  though  in  a  widespread  and  very 
superficial  form.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  as  the 
parasite  had  been  found  in  the  scales.  The  other  resembled  a  mild 
but  extensive  psoriasis,  or  rather  a  pityriasis  rosea  of  Gibert  The 
2hest  and  arms  were  closely  set  with  discrete,  reddish-brown  or 
pinkish  macules,  some  with  a  scaly  periphery.  There  was,  unfor- 
tunately, no  history  of  the  case  appended  to  it,  but  the  scales  had 
lot  been  investigated  for  the  trichophyton.  It  was,  however, 
ilmost  the  exact  counterpart  of  a  case  which  was  certainly  pity- 
riasis rosea  recently  in  Dr  Brakenridge's  ward '  in  the  Boyal 
Infirmary,  and  which  after  lasting  three  months  uninfluenced  by 
remedies,  slowly  and  spontaneously  faded.  In  it  no  parasitic 
elements  were  discoverable. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  particularize  the  various  hospitalities 
vhich  were  so  liberally  showered  on  the  members,  but  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  reception  given  by  Professor  and  Madame 
Blaposi  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  the  visit  to  the  Opera  oa  Monday 
night  on  the  invitation  of  the  General  Director,  when  the  new 
>pera  by  Mascagni,  Cavallerie  Kusticana,  was  done  every  justice  to 
ind  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  crowded  house,  and  to  the 
splendid  banquet  given  by  the  Vienna  Dermatological  Association 
n  the  Sachergarten  in  the  Prater.  At  the  latter  each  speaker,  in 
proposing  or  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  spoke  in  his  own 
anguage,  thus  Boeck  used  Norwegian,  Joannu  Greek,  Van  Hoorn 
Dutch,  eta,  which  led  Mr  Hutchinson  in  his  turn  to  express  him- 
self as  very  much  inclined  to  anathematize  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Various  excursions  were  organized  for  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  to  Baden  near  Vienna,  to  Kaltenleutgeben,  Dr  Wintemitz's 
lydropathic  establishment,  and  to  the  Kalenberg,  but  the  only  one 
/he  writer  took  part  in  was  that  to  Buda-Pest,  on  the  invitation  of 
Professor  Schwimmer.  A  considerable  number  of  the  members 
^ent  thither  by  train  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  10th  September. 
The  distance,  some  two  hundred  miles,  is  accomplished  in  about 
ive  hours  and  a  half.  The  comfort  of  the  English  speaking  con- 
ingent  was  attended  to  by  Drs  Torok  and  Eona,  who  secured 
nost  luxurious  accommodation  for  them  in  the  Hotels  Konigin  von 
England  and  Hungaria.  On  Sunday  morning,  after  an  early  break- 
ast  in  the  well-known  Cafe  Edmi  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  we 
Irove  in  procession  through  the  principal  streets,  the  Andrfesy 
md  Ring-Strasse,  in  carriages  provided  by  the  city,  being  eventually 
(et  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  and  handsomely  appointed 
General  Hospital,  and  were  there  shown  over  the  dermatological 
lepartment  by  Professor  Schwimmer.     His  wards  are  spacious, 
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beautifully  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  not  over-crowded.  In  thts:  i 
were  cases  of  deep  interest)  which  would  have  well  repaid  a  pnr 
longed  study.  One  was  a  boy  aged  11.  His  case  bad  beta 
diagnosed  by  Professor  Kaposi  as  one  of  lichen  ruber  acominstcs, 
but  was  unanimously  regarded  by  all  the  French  dertnatokgists 
present  as  a  typical  instance  of  pityriasis  rubra  pilaris,  so  that  the 
identity  of  these  conditions  may  now  be  definitely  accepted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  integument,  including  the  arms,  legs,  face,  and 
most  of  the  trunk,  was  red,  rough,  infiltrated,  and  scaly.  But  for  a 
considerable  space  round  the  umbilicus  and  in  both  groins  the  skia 
was  pretty  much  of  its  natural  hue,  but  set  with  almost  mathe- 
matical regularity  with  acuminate  papules,  each  identical  in 
appearance,  and  rather  larger  tlian  a  pin's-head,  imparting  the  aspect 
of  a  nutmeg  grater.  Till  this  case  came  under  my  notice  the 
illustration  which  Besnier  gives  of  pityriasis  rubra  pilaris  in  hU 
classic  treatise  had  seemed  too  diagrammatic,  but  here  were  the 
papules  reproduced  precisely  as  he  has  depicted  them.  The  boy 
seemed  in  good  general  health. 

There  was  ako  a  man  with  an  eruption  considered  by  some  of 
those  present  as  psoriasis,  by  others  as  lichen  planus,  and  again  by 
a  third  group  as  eczema.  His  body  was  covered  with  red  Hat 
papules,  each  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  but  in  parts,  apparently  from 
scratching,  there  was  some  exudation  and  crusting.  Hence,  perhaps 
the  discrepancy  in  opinion.  In  a  separate  ward  lay  a  woman  aged 
about  25,  affected  with  what  was  said  to  be  lymphodemia. 
There  was  on  the  face,  arms,  and  extensively  on  the  chest,  a  condi- 
tion allied  to  erysipelas.  The  skin  was  swollen,  pinkish  red,  tense, 
and  glossy.  But  besides  this,  the  chest  presented  lesions  resembling 
lupus  erythematosus,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  by  more  than 
one,  that  perhaps  the  case  was  really  one  of  lupus  erythematosus 
which  had  become  acute  and  generalized.  In  Professor  Schwimmer*> 
room  were  displayed  many  admirable  drawings  of  rare  and  curious 
skin  diseases,  including  diffuse  symmetrical  sarcoma,  pemphigus 
foliaceus,  and  dermatitis  herpetiformis. 

On  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  proprietiix,  Madame  Saxlehner, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  renowned  Hunyadi  Janos  Springs.  These 
are  situated  a  few  miles  from  Buda-Pest,  the  wells  beiug  sunk  in  a 
plain,  arid  and  uninviting  on  its  surface,  giving  no  promise  of  the 
wealth  stored  so  abundantly  beneath.  The  whole  process  of 
collecting,  bottling,  and  packing  the  bitter  water,  was  demonstrated 
and  explained  by  Herr  Saxlehuer  and  his  brother,  and  then  a 
recherche  lunch  was  served  and  partaken  of,  while  a  Hungarian 
band  discoursed  music  of  every  nationality,  as  only  a  Hungarian 
band  can.  The  day  was  a  perfect  one,  cloudless,  but  the  heat 
tempered  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and  its  recollection  will  live  in  our 
memory  as  one  to  be  marked  with  a  special  red  letter,  all  the  more 
as  it  closed  with  a  most  pleasant  reception  at  Professor  Schwimmer's. 
Part  of  Monday  was  occupied  by  a  picnic,  arranged  on  the  invita* 
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tion  of  the  dermatologists  of  Bada-Pest,  to  the  Margarethen-Ixisel, 
the  "  Pearl  of  the  Danube," — a  beautiful  island  situated  a  little  way 
above  the  city,  the  property  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  has 
spent  large  sums  in  embellishing  it  It  is  a  lovely,  well- wooded  park, 
set  in  mid-stream,  and  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens,  who 
are  justly  proud  of  it.  It  possesses  an  abundant  thermal  spring  of 
sulphurous  water,  at  a  constant  temperature  of  110''.  An  extensive 
and  well-arranged  bathing  establishment  has  been  erected  at  the 
spring,  and  furnished  with  all  the  most  approved  bathing  appliances, 
including  a  series  of  electric  baths.  When  at  length  we  parted 
after  d^euner  from  the  kindest  of  entertainers,  the  word  passed 
on  from  every  lip  was  " a  Londres'' 


IV.— SOME  PBACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

OF  CHOLEBA  IN  GERMANY. 

By  William  Russell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Assiatant  Physician  to  the  Boval 
Infirmaiy,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh. 

{^lUad  before  the  Medico-Chirwrffical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  2nd  November  1892.) 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen, — Before  the  occurrence  of  the 
epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Western  Europe  during  the  past 
summer  and  autumn,  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  its 
probable  pathogenic  factor  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
actively  appreciated  or  valued.  If  the  discoverer  were  correct,  it 
was  only  one  more  stone  added  to  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  but 
its  bearings  were  to  conditions  too  remote  from  us, — too  Oriental  in 
fact, — to  command  much  homage  from  the  practical  Anglo-Saxon. 
Before  this,  however,  the  discovery  of  the  comma  bacillus 
by  Koch,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  contention  that  it  was  the 
pathogenic  oi^anism  of  Asiatic  cholera,  were  accepted  by  many 
bacteriologists  and  pathologists,  and  by  some  physicians;  still 
that  acceptance  might  be  regarded  more  as  a  Laboratory  Belief  than 
a  Practical  Faith;  and  Koch's  comma  bacillus  commanded  no 
special  attention  in  the  culture  tubes  in  the  laboratory.  This  was 
pretty  much  my  own  attitude  towards  the  discovery  when  it 
suddenly  became  a  very  practical  question  to  me,  and  to  every 
physician  who  contemplated  the  possibility  of  cholera  being 
introduced  amongst  ourselvea  In  the  month  of  September  the 
questions  which  were  before  my  mind,  and  must  have  been  before 
the  minds  of  many  of  my  brethem  were :  If  the  comma  bacillus 
is  the  pathogenic  organism  of  cholera,  will  the  fact  be  of  practical 
value  ?  We  were  hearing  of  cholera  nostras  and  cholerine,  and  so 
forth,  and  we  knew  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
them.  We  also  felt  sure  that  cholera  must  be  like  other  infective 
diseases,  and  present  grades  of  severity.    The  severe  case  with  its 
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well-known  descriptive  picture  held  a  place  in  oar  memory,  er^  ^ 
although  we  had  no  memory  of  its  living  picture ;  but  there  we! ' 
surely  other  cases  in  which  the  attempt  of  the  physician  to  t(xe. 
an  absolutely  correct  diagnosis  must  be  futile.  Of  course,  if  nothii^ 
was  to  be  r^arded  as  cholera  that  did  not  follow  the  dassc 
course  the  position  was  simple  enough ;  but  that  suggested  in 
experience  I  had  years  ago,  when  a  practitioner  senior  to  mjseli 
objected  to  my  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  because  tfa€ 

Eatient  was  not  in  a  state  of  muttering  delirium,  had  not  a 
rown  dry  tongue,  sordes  on  his  teeth,  and  pea-soup  stools. 

The  practical  beuing  and  possible  settlement  of  this  questios 
seemed  to  me  of  first-rate  importance,  for  if  mild  cases  of  cholen 
occurred,  they  would  as  certainly  form  foci  of  infection  as  mild 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  do.  If  Koch's  comma  bacillus  was  o( 
pathogenic  importance  it  would  be  found  in  the  mild  cases,  aii«i 
if  that  was  the  case  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  some  experience 
in  practically  seeking  for  it.  These  were  the  consideration: 
which  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  going  to  (xermany  to  see  and  to 
judge  for  myself. 

In  this  communication  I  shall  confine  myself  maijaly  to  tk 
experience  of  cholera  in  Berlin,  as  it  was  studied  there  in 
the  Moabit  Hospital,  and  in  the  barracks  attached  to  the  Institut 
fttr  Infectionskrankheiten,  which  is  under  the  directorship  of 
Professor  Koch.  The  general  facts  which  I  shall  give  I  leamt 
when  there ;  but  since  my  return  I  have  received  papers  from  Dt 
Paul  Guttmann,^  the  director  of  the  Moabit  Hospital,  and  Dr  Kossel' 
of  Koch's  Institute,  which  give  in  greater  detail  the  results  of 
their  work,  and  these  I  shall  avail  myself  of.  In  the  first  place. 
however,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  kindly  courtesy  ao<i 
readiness  with  which  Dr  Paul  Guttmann  showed  me  all  I  wanted 
to  see  at  the  Moabit  Hospital ;  also  the  ready  help  which  Dr  £ 
Pfeififer,  the  senior  in  Koch's  laboratory,  extended  to  me  by 
introducing  me  to  Dr  Kossel,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
laboratory,  who  had  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  cases 
received  into  the  cholera  station  in  the  barracks.  To  Dr  Kossel 
I  am  specially  indebted  for  allowing  me  to  be  with  him  in  the 
laboratory  daily,  and  frequently  in  the  barracks,  during  my  stay 
in  Berlin,  and  for  many  lessons  I  learnt  from  him  in  other  things 
besides  cholera. 

I  confine  myself  to  Berlin  results,  as  I  saw  and  learnt  sufficieD^ 
there  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  and  because  it  had  the  advantage 
over  Hamburg  of  having  so  few  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  it 
was  possible  to  investigate  them ;  while  they  had  many  cases  of 
suspected  cholera,  and  it  was  on  the  investigation  of  these  that, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  question  largely  rested. 

I  Berliner  Klin.  JVochewchr.,  1892,  No.  41 ;  DeuUeh.  Mtdiein.  fFockmdif^ 
1892,  No.  41. 
s  DeuUch.  Med.  JFochemchr..  1892.  No.  41. 
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I  may  mention  first  a  fatal  case  of  cholera  nostras  recorded  by 
Dr  Guttmann,  the  first  fatal  case  he  ever  had,  and  which  occurred 
in  July,  before  Asiatic  cholera  was  known  to  exist  in  Germany. 
The  case  is  recorded  in  detail,  and  its  clinical  picture  closely 
resembles  Asiatic  cholera;  it  was  regarded  as  a  severe  case  of 
cholera  nostras,  as  it  was  a  solitary  one ;  the  stools  were  examined, 
and  no  comma  bacilla  found.  At  the  autopsy  the  entire  small 
and  large  intestine  showed  the  mucous  membrane  to  be  in  a  state 
of  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling.  The  solitary  follicles  and 
Peyer's  patches,  however,  were  mostly  free  of  the  glands,  although 
some  were  a  little  swollen.  This  comparative  freedom  from  the 
inflammatory  process  he  regards  as  anatomical  evidence  that  the 
case  was  not  Asiatic  cholera,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that 
when  cholera  patients  die  in  the  stage  of  cholera-typhoid,  death 
may  be  so  delayed  that  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  follicles  may  have  considerably  subsided. 
The  degree  and  extent  to  which  the  colon  shared  in  the  inflam- 
matory process  he  regards .  as  also  against  the  case  having  been 
Asiatic  cholera.  He  considers  the  enlargement  of  the  follicles, 
especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  a  fact  which  he  noted  in 
the  epidemic  of  1866,  and  confirmed  by  the  autopsies  of  the  more 
recent  cases,  as  characteristic  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Moabit 
Hospital  from  24th  August.  There  were  admitted  30  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  of  which  15  died ;  2  cases  were  brought  in  dead,  and 
were  shown  by  autopsy  and  bacteriological  investigation  to  belong 
to  this  group  ;  54  cases  of  cholera  nostras,  none  of  which  died ; 
153  cases  of  diarrhoea,  of  which  1  died ;  and  88  cases  sent  in  to  be 
undei'  observation,  of  which  none  died.  As  regards  diagnosis,  Dr 
Guttmann  says  the  severe  cases  are  easy  of  recognition,  although 
the  severe  case  of  cholera  nostras  already  referred  to,  and  a  case  of 
antipyrin  poisoning  which  he  had,  markedly  resembled  severe 
Asiatic  cholera.  With  regard  to  the  mild  cases  his  experience 
was  the  reverse  of  this,  and  amongst  the  30  cases  there  were 
five  such.  Some  of  these  had  a  very  suggestive  history,  persons 
taken  into  hospital  and  placed  in  the  observation  wards  because 
they  had  been  in  contact  with  cholera  patients,  had,  after 
admission,  slight  diarrhoea,  and  the  stools  examined  bacterio- 
logically  showed  the  presence  of  comma  bacillL  The  prevalence 
of  diarrhoea  during  and  often  preceding  the  appearance  of  an 
epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  well  enough  known,  and  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  many  of  the  cases  occurring  at  such  a  time 
are  spoken  of  as  choleraic  diarrhoea.  Now  while  it  may  have  been 
shrewdly  suspected  that  some  of  this  class  of  case  when 
accompanying  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  were  really  mild 
cases*  of  that  disease,  or,  at  all  events,  were  the  result  of  the 
reception  of  the  cholera  poison  under  conditions  referrable.  to  the 
virulence  of  the  poison  or  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual. 
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Still  this  was  not  more  than  a  ^  pious  opinion,"  for  no  proof  w; 
possibla  Further,  it  has  been  noted  that  many  cases  of  chole 
nostras  have  a  more  severe  onset  than  mild  cases  of  undoubt< 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  it.  Now  from  thi 
which  is  the  clinical  standpoint,  there  was  no  escape,  clinia 
medicine  could  go  no  further.  Its  impotence  was  manifes 
At  the  Moabit  Hospital  with  abundant  material,  a  capable  stai 
and  great  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  they  had  concluded  that  tli 
bacteriological  investigation  of  the  stools  separated  and  different 
ated  the  cases.  Out  of  some  hundreds  of  cases  of  cholera  nostri 
and  diarrhoea  they  had  examined  51,  and  in  not  one  of  these  w£ 
the  comma  bacillus  found,  nor  Finkler*Prior's  Bacillus. 

The  bearing  of  this  practical  conclusion  from  the  work  of  tb; 
hospital  alone,  the  work  being  done  as  it  was,  is  of  the  greates 
importance  and  value  as  it  seems  to  me.  Additional  observation 
from  many  places  may  be  added  to  it,  and  mayhap  contradictor 
evidence  may  be  forthcoming,  but  the  results  of  investigation  a 
this  one  spot,  under  the  conditions  referred  to,  can  hardly,  I  thinly 
be  other  than  the  illustration  of  a  fact  broadly  applicable. 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  identification  of  mild  cases  of  Asiati 
cholera  becomes  of  the  greatest  moment    In  illustration  of  thi 

1  may  refer  to  the  facts  of  a  case  admitted  into  the  cholera  wardi 
at  Koch's  Institute  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  Berlin,  and  wh  id 
have  since  been  published  by  Dr  Kossel ;  the  case  turned  out  tc 
be  one  of  Asiatic  cholera,  yet  for  some  days  before  admission  the 
patient,  a  man,  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  and  had  deposited  his 
excrement  in  the  water-courses,  in  quiet  nooks  in  the  Thiergarteu^ 
and  at  whatever  spot  was  most  convenient  when  the  "  calls  oi 
nature"  became  imperative.  One  almost  shudders  to  think  of 
the  foci  of  possible  infection  such  a  case  drops  amongst  a 
community. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  results  fix)m  Koch's  Institute,  there  wei^ 
52  cases  of  suspected  cholera  admitted  into  the  barracks  there ; 

2  were  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  clinical  experience  here 
was  the  same  as  at  the  Moabit,  namely,  that  severe  cases  of 
choleia  nostras  were  identical  with  milder  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  that  they  could  only  be  separated  by  bacteriological 
investigation,  but  that  they  could  be  so  Separated  An  important 
part  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  was  the  examination  of 
intestinal  discharges  and  of  soiled  clothing  sent  from  other  places. 
According  to  Dr  Kossel's  published  figures,  42  such  were 
examined,  and  of  these  19  gave  the  comma  bacillus  by  culture. 
Faecal  matter  and  clothing  were  often  received  after  having  beeu 
treated  with  antiseptics,  which  of  course  prevented  their  thorough 
examination.  I  have  seen  there  the  most  perfect  cover-glass 
preparations  of  comma  bacilli  taken  from  the  faecal  soiled  clothing 
sent  to  the  laboratory. 

With  reference  to  the  investigation  of  the  intestinal  dischaiges 
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xnay  say  a  word.  The  presence  of  comma  bacilli  may  be 
Bmbnstrated  by  cover-glass  preparations  made  from  the  dischai^ges, 
at  this  is  not  accepted  as  sufficient ;  plate  cultures  are  made,  and 
n  these  the  characteristic  colonies  of  Koch's  comma  bacillus  are 
istinguishable  under  a  low  power  in  about  24  hours  or  even  less, 
[id.  if  further  proof  is  required,  stab-cultures  can  be  made  from  the 
^lonies,  and  the  changes  effected  in  the  nutrient  gelatine 
jllowed.    (These  were  demonstrated  to  the  Society.) 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  comma  bacillus  was 
resent  in  the  discharges  was  followed  in  a  small  number  of  cases 
1  the  Moabit  Hospital,  with  results  varying  from  6  to  9  days. 
Lt  iKoch's  Institute  the  number  of  Asiatic  cases  was  too  small  to 
ase  any  conclusion  upon,  but  •  when  I  was  there  every  motion 
assed  by  the  Asiatic  cases  was  examined  by  plate  cultures. 

With  reference  to  Hamburg,  which  I  also  visited,  the  impression 

got  was  that  there  had  been  too  many  patients  to  attend  to  for 
he  staff  to  spare  much  time  for  bacteriological  investigation  ;  still, 
here  they  told  me  they  had  always  found  the  comma  bacillua 
7be  experience  gained  and  the  observations  made  in  Hamburg 
7iU,  I  trust,  be  published ;  one  of  the  assistants  at  the  Eppendorf 
lospital  had  made  500  autopsies  on  cholera  cases  by  the  time  I 
^as  there,  and  such  a  series  of  cases  could  not  fail  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  even  as  regards  naked-eye  appearances. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  with  reference  to  treatment  At 
he  Moabit  they  «tried  salol  and  creolin  and  tannin  injections 
vith  no  satisfactory  result.  Calomel  was  used  both  in  Berlin  and 
n  Hamburg,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  results. 
iVhat  impressed  me  most  at  the  Moabit,  in  the  old  general 
hospital  at  Hamburg,  and  in  the  new  one  at  Eppendorf,  was  the 
^liance  the  staff  had  in  saline  injections,  and  the  confidence  with 
vhich  they  spoke  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  risk  which  attended 
/be  operation.  At  the  Moabit  Hospital  Dr  Guttmann  believed 
strongly  in  the  subcutaneous  introduction  of  the  saline  fluid,  in 
S.och'8  they  believed  in  its  intravenous  introduction,  and  in 
Elamburg  I  think  they  had  used  both  methods.  The  apparatus 
Ased  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  but  great  care  was  paid  to 
3verything  being  properly  sterilized. 

It  is  needless  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  dwell  upon  the  practical 
importance  of  the  acceptance  of  Koch's  comma  bacillus  as  the 
cause  of  cholera — ^it  has  made  the  disease  a  more  tangible  and 
comprehensible  entity ;  it  has  shown  how  water,  food,  and 
clothing  are  infected,  and  become  the  vehicle  for  spreading  the 
disease ;  and  in  doing  so  has  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  check 
and  to  arrest  it,  and  best  of  all  to  prevent  it.  With  Europe 
threatened  by  such  a  plague  we  place  a  higher  valu0  on  this  bit 
of  Koch's  work,  and  we  place  it  amongst  the  great  discoveries. 
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v.— ON  LUPUS. 
By  T.  L.  Milton,  M.R.CS.  Eng. 

Lupus  has  of  late  years  attracted  so  much  attention  that  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  oonh 
plaint^  more  particularly  the  latter.     The  paper,  indeed^  is  simply 

Eractical.  Tne  question  of  the  disease  being  due  or  not  to  the 
acillus  is  dealt  with  very  brieflir,  and  all  points  connected  with  its 
histology,  classification,  and  divisions  are  left  on  one  side,  the  only 
arrangement  touched  upon  being  that  of  separation  into  common 
and  erythematous  lupus,  with  a  short  notice  of  the  traumatic 
variety.  The  treatment  recommended  is  therefore  to  be  understood 
as  applying  to  all  forms  of  the  complaint,  and  wherever  seated, 
whether  on  the  limbs,  head,  or  face;  and  the  suggestions  offered  on 
this  head  are  based  on  the  observation  of  456  cases  entered  in  my 
department '  at  St  John's  Hospital,  and  24  treated  outside  the 
institution. 

As  to  the  supposed  causes,  in  the  parent,  of  lupus  in  the  ofispring, 
they  are  one  and  all  so  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  that  for  any  light  they  throw  upon  the  question 
they  might  be  non-existent.  Hei*editary  taint  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  factor,  but  in  my  own  practice  I  have  met  with  no  evidence 
showing  that  lupus  is  ever  inherited  ;  Pontoppidan,  however,  gives 
the  proportion  of  instances  of  heredity  at  three  in  the  hundred. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  rarity  of  inheritance  is  that  lupus  often 
begins  in  early  lite,  and  that  consequently  most  of  the  sufferers 
from  it  are,  before  marrying  age,  so  disfigured  that  they  have  little 
chance  of  continuing  their  race;  indeed,  I  never  knew  but  one 
patient  with  lupus  (a  woman)  marry.  Struma  in  the  parents  or 
family  is  also  quoted  as  an  agent,  but  this  I  have  equally 
failea  to  verify,  and  in  the  one  solitary  case  seen  by  myself  where 
there  could  be  a  suspicion  of  descent,  the  conditions  were  reversed  : 
a  mother,  attacked  with  lupus  beginning  rather  late  in  life,  being 
accompanied  by  her  son,  a  young  man,  with  well-marked  strumo- 
derma  and  suppurating  glands.  Again,  strumous  diathesis  of  the 
patient  is  ranked  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  but 
struma  constantly  displays  its  worst  features  without  being  acconi- 
panied  bv  lupus,  and  the  latter  may  harass  the  patient  for  half  a  life- 
time witnout  a  sign  of  struma  being  noticed.  That  the  two  are 
occasionally  seen  together  in  the  same  subject  goes  for  notliing 
when  confronted  with  such  facts. 

M.  Besnier,  as  I  understand  him,  and  some  of  the  French  derma- 
tologists maintain,  not  that  a  strumous  diathesis  is  a  cause  of  lupus, 
but  that  lupus  is  a  strumoderma.  In  my  opinion  the  doctrine 
must  be  entirely  rejected.  Strumoderma  does  not  begin  with  a 
slow  formation  of  soft,  half-translucent,  reddish  papules;  a  par- 
ticular form  of  lupus  attacks  the  strumous,  and,  after  lasting  for 
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years,  has  been  observed  to  have  taken  on  none  of  the  characters  of 
Btmmoderma.  The  latter  generally  begins  with  or  is  accompanied 
by  glandular  swelling,  rare  in  lupus ;  it  is  much  more  amenable  to 
treatment  than  lupus  is,  and  occasionally  dies  out  under  the  em- 
ployment of  very  simple  means,  or  even  none  at  all,  the  change 
being  then  apparently  due  to  the  arrival  of  the  sufferer  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  which  I  have  never  seen  happen  in  lupus.  Prolonged 
residence  of  families  in  ill-lighted  dwellings  has  often  been  noticed 
to  exert  considerable  influence  over  the  development  of  struma, 
whereas  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  confirmatory  on  this 
head  with  regard  to  lupus.  As  to  the  contention  that  lupus  is  a 
tuberculosis  developed  in  a  lymphatic  diathesis,  I  have  only  to  say 
that,  however  correct  such  a  view  of  the  disease  may  be  if  confined 
strictly  to  the  country  in  which  the  idea  took  its  birth,  it  is  in- 
applicable here,  where  the  victims  of  this  disease  may  be  seen  of 
every  diathesis,  or  even  of  no  diathesis  at  all.  And  if  lupus  be  a 
strumoderma,  then  it  cannot  be  a  tuberculosis,  for  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  latter  to  die  out  under  the  use  of  internal  means,  as 
strumoderma  undoubtedly  does,  and  for  that  matter  lupus  too, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

But  the  strongest  argument  is  yet  to  come.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  the  &ct  that  lupus,  like  epithelioma,  has  been 
evoked  by  various  kinds  of  injury.  This  form  of  lupus,  first  de- 
scribed by  myself  under  the*  name  of  L.  traumaticus,  and  repeatedly 
identified  at  the  Hospital  by  medical  visitora,  has  been  traced  there 
in  more  than  twenty  cases  to  lesions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Among 
these  were  bites,  jagged  cuts,  bruises,  almost  always 'small  but 
severe ;  scratches,  burns  of  very  limited  extent,  as  from  a  cigar ; 
stings,  and  so  on ;  whereas  in  no  single  instance  did  I  see  reason 
to  think  that  strumoderma  had  been  brought  on  in  this  way. 
Further,  I  have  to  urge  that,  while  several  cases  have  been  recorded 
where  carcinoma,  chelis,  or  epithelioma  sprang  up  on  a  patch  of 
lupus,  I  have  not  read  of  a  single  instance  where  this  happened 
with  strumoderma. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  accept  the  view,  several  times  put  for- 
ward, that  lupus  is  an  outcome  of  weakness  accompanied  by  a  meagre 
development  of  frame.  That  mere  want  of  strength  is  not  in  any  way 
the  efficient  cause  is,  I  submit,  amply  shown  by  the  failure  of  tonic 
treatment  in  this  disease.  That  poor  development  of  the  frame  may 
predominate  among  these  patients,  that  many  of  them  are  thin, 
.  with  stringy  muscles,  badly  shaped,  and  bearing  upon  them  the 
'impress  of  coming  disease,  may  at  once  be  admitted ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  them  are  healthy  looking,  and  reporting  them- 
selves healthy,  ruddy,  and  well-made  people,  and  I  have  myself 
become  as  sceptical  as  to  this  afiection  being  connected  with  any 
particular  kind  of  bodily  frame  as  to  its  being  dependent  on  any 
diathesis  or  temperament. 

Such  arguing  as  that  which  ascribes  lupus  to 'the  ravages  of  a 
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miero-organism  would  not  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  any  brand  of 
science,  and  I  am  at  a  loas  to  understand  why  it  should  pass  cur- 
rent in  this  case.  The.bacillns  cannot  always  be  detected  in  the 
ttssueSi  and  therefore  to  maintain  that  the  disease  is  always  due  to 
it  would  be  to  maintain  that  there  may  sometimes  be  an  effect 
without  a  cause ;  and  if  lupus  can  in  some  cases  spring  up  inde- 
pendently of  the  organism,  then  in  strict  reasoning  it  may  do  so  in 
every  instance.  Unfortunately  there  is  with  respect  to  many  points 
but  little  strict  reasoning  in  medicine,  and  here  even  a  smalkr 
amount  than  usuaL  The  dependence  of  the  disease  on  the  badllos 
and  the  operations  of  tlie  latter  are  spoken  of  as  confidently  as  if 
every  position  concerning  them  had  oeen  proven,  though  there  is 
neither  proof  nor  probability  in  their  favour.  Tlie  long  venerated 
doctrine  of  blood  poisons,  the  offspring  of  Sydenham's  cherished 
creed,  which  was  to  flourish  after  his  death,  me  vUd  functo,  once  so 
authoritatively  taught,  which  required  men  to  believe  that  two- 
and-twenty  such  poisons  existed,  though  not  one  of  them  could  be 
either  seen  or  felt ;  that  the  entrance  of  every  one  of  these  into  the 
blood,  its  multiplication  there  by  zymosis,  and  its  final  elimination, 
were  as  effectually  demonstrated  as  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  and 
Jenner ;  the  doctrine  so  promptly  abandoned,  without  even  one 
word  of  regret,  at  the  bidding  of  !rasteur  and  Koch,  is  really  re- 
vived here,  and  indeed  applied  to  other  diseases,  under  a  new  name 
and  in  a  new  shape,  and  with  all  its  inherent  defects. 

There  never  yet  was  a  doctrine  of  blood-poison  that  would  bear 
looking  into,  and  the  bacillus  theory  of  lupus  stands  investigation 
almost  as  badly.  It  breaks  down  at  the  first  stage,  because  it  is 
certain  that  in  remote  country  places  patients  contract  lupus  who 
have  never  seen  a  person  with  this  disease.  The  second  stage  must 
share  the  same  fate,  for  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  many  instances 
the  bacillus  cannot  be  found  in  the  most  developed  phases  of  the 
complaint,  which  aeain  constantly  gets  well  under  treatment  with- 
out anything  special  being  done  to  starve,  poison,  or  expel  the 
invader,  thus  effectually  disposing  of  the  third  stage.  Face  to  face 
with  clinical  experience,  the  theory  fades  into  a  figment  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  ena,  and  for  anything  it  explains  the  bacillus 
might  have  for  ever  remained  undetected  by  the  microscope. 

A  patient  with  lupus  frequently  enough  lives  long  years  in  a 
family  without  communicating  the  disease  to  a  single  person.  The 
bacillus,  which  traverses  miles  of  open  country  to  reach  some  lonely 
cottage,  cannot  in  such  cases  overleap  the  slight  and  feeble  barrier 
which  stands  between  sister  and  sister,  between  husband  and  wife. 
The  believers  in  the  wonderful  feats  of  the  bacillus  say  that  this  is 
owing  to  its  not  having  found  a  suitable  soil  to  settle  in,  bat 
figurative  language  of  this  kind  usually  masks  an  error  or  repre- 
sents a  superfluity  of  language.  Here  we  have  both.  Nothing 
grows  in  soil  but  what  undergoes  a  change ;  the  seed  dropped  into 
it  does  not  multiply  as  the  bacillus  does,  and  the  phrase  *'  suitable 
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)il "  is  superfluous,  because  the  condition  is  better  expressed  by 
le  older  term  of  predisposition  to  the  disease.  And  to  this  as  the 
^al  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  the  predominance  must, 

submit,  be  assigned.  Where  exposure  witn  immunity  is  the 
lie,  infection  can  only  count  for  very  little. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  feats 
f  the  bacillus,  and  as  I  do  not  like  to  make  use  of  an  expression 
f  this  kind  without  what  appears,  at  least  to  me,  a  good  reason  for 
oing  so,  I  shall  attempt  to  justify  the  remark.  As  I  am  anxious  not 
)  occupy  more  time  than  is  absolutely  requisite,  I  have  selected 
}  evidence  one  fact  out  of  several.  A  gentleman  undertook  to 
low  me  the  bacillus  in  a  piece  of  lupus  tissue  which  he  had  been 
saminiug,  and  one  was  with  great  difficulty  displayed;  biit  in 
nswer  to  my  questions  he  at  once  admitted  that  this  was  the  only 
pecimen  he  had  been  able  to  secure,  though  he  had  examined  a  num- 
er  of  sections ;  and  it  certainly  did  appear  to  me,  and  ever  since 
as  appeared  to  me,  wonderful  that  this  mere  mite  of  matter  should 
e  able  to  effect  such  a  destruction  of  tissue,  which  could  hardly 
ave  been  brought  about  by  a  prolonged  use  of  the  most  powerful 
mstics. 

An  unhealthy  state  of  the  climate  has  been  suggested  as  an 
!cciting  cause  of  lupus,  but  nothing  very  definite  on  this  head  has 
>me  under  my  notice.  We  are  also  told  that  the  disease  is  more 
>mmon  in  a  population  exposed  to  bleak  north  and  east  winds, 
nd  Pontoppidan  traces  a  good  deal  of  it  to  raw  sea-air.  However 
rictly  this  may  be  the  case  in  a  northern  country,  I  should,  judging 
urely  from  personal  experience,  say  that  it  does  not  hold  good  in 
Ingland.  I  have  not  found  lupus  very  prevalent  at  the  seaside ; 
id  Margate,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  decree  exposed  to  the  sea 
reeze,  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
!*  this  disease  and  scrofula.  I  have  several  times  traced  lupus  to 
»w-lying  villages  shut  in  by  hills  and  trees,  but  I  do  not  attribute 
luch  importance  to  this,  having  seen  the  disease  in  people  bom  in 
le  most  contrasted  climates ;  and  my  colleague  Mr  Hitchins,  after  a 
•ng  and  careful  search,  found  himself  unable,  to  come  to  any  con- 
usion  about  the  topography  of  the  disease.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed 
>  believe  that  such  agencies  simply  intensify  an  inborn  tendency  to 
pus,  which  would  have  shown  itself  sooner  or  later  without  such 
isistance.  With  the  view  expressed  by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  that 
ipus  is  due  to  inherited  syphilis,  and  that  of  Mr  Hunt,  that  ery- 
lematous  lupus  is  syphilis,  it  is,  I  presume,  no  longer  necessary  to 
;al ;  they  were  utterly  unfoundea,  and  perhaps  never  had  any 
trticular  influence  over  either  pathological  doctrines  or  treatment. 

That  lupus  owes  its  existence  to  some  widely  diffused  and 
sistless  agency,  acting  unseen  and  silently  on  the  whole  mass 

the  population,  and  in  conformity  with  a  law  long  ago  recognised 
r  myself,  but  which  I  have  quite  failed  to  unravel,*  seems  almost 
rtain  from  the  fact  that,  turn  to  which  side  we  choose,  search 
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what  part  we  may,  we  shall  always  find  that  the  namber  of  persois 
suffering  from  this  affection  bears  the  same  commoa  proport!'i 
to  that  of  patients  with  disease  of  the  skin,  and  unless  my  calculi 
tions  have  quite  misled  me,  the  same  proportion,  speaking,  it  is'j 
be  understood,  exclusively  of  England,  the  same  common  rehtii 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  about  one  in  eight  thousand  nh 
hundred  and  fifty,  as  well  as  1  have  been  able  -  to  make  oat,  an] 
such  computation  being,  however,  quite  open  to  correction.  A?  :i 
any  attempt  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  lupus  by  some  theoi^ 
or  by  offering  the  reader  his  choice  of  two  or  three  theories^ 
have  no  figment  of  the  kind  to  put  forward ;  I  look  upon  concoction 
of  this  sort  as  little  better  than  day-dreams,  as  things  which  wasj 
man's  time  on  earth,  for  they  leave  no  man  wiser. 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  noticed  that  I  have  included  wil 
lupus  the  erythematous  form,  which  some  authors  have  separate 
from  it  and  classed  with  the  erytliemata  I  believe  the  attem] 
to  be  a  complete  mistake.  In  a  woman  who  had  been  snfferi] 
from  the  disease  more  than  eighteen  years,  unmistakable  lupi 
papules  had  formed  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  patch,  which  «i 
seated  on  the  right  cheek,  nearly  covering  it  Two  women,  in  W 
of  whom  the  disease  had  begun  and  spread,  in  classic  fashion,  li] 
the  rough  outline  of  a  butterfly,  stretching  across  the  bridge  of  H 
nose  and  over  the  cheeks,  were  attacked  with  equally  unmistakad 
lupoid  ulceration  at  the  edges  of  the  patches.  A  man  with  tli 
form  of  the  disease  on  the  backs  of  both  hands  had  sycosifori 
lupus  of  the  face,  and  Dr  Jamieson  mentions  a  case  where  erytli 
matosus  on  the  cheeks  passed  imperceptibly  into  vulgaris  of  :1 
nose,  with  characteristic  ulceration  and  crusting.  This  variety,  t*i 
may,  like  the  traumatic,  start  from  an  injury,  which  I  have  ne^ 
seen  in  any  erythema ;  a  patch,  covering  almost  the  entire  ri^ 
cheek  of  a  woman,  took  its  origin  from  the  opening  of  an  abscti 
over  the  zygomatic  arch. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  part  of  the  matter,  the  treatmd 
of  the  disease,  and  I  propose  to  begin  by  examining  the  syste 
of  Dr  Koch,  the  history  of  which  has  revealed  an  amount 
credulity,  contempt  alike  of  reasoning  and  grammar,  hasty  jacj 
ment  and  intolerance,  not  often,  if  ever,  paralleled  in  the  mxni 
of  medicine.  The  millennium  of  medicine  had  come,  an  era 
science  had  downed  upon  the  world  which  for  ever  rendered  i 
former  experience  worthless ;  about  that  no  dissentient  opinion  wi 
to  be  heard.  Lupus  had  been  cured  in  a  week,  even  in  five  daj^ 
consequently  its  speedy  extinction,  or  at  any  rate  relegation  to  t] 
list  of  mild  affections,  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  a  vel 
brief  time  too.  Consumption  was  also  to  fall  before  the  unspari^ 
arm  of  modern  science,  and  the  system  which  mastered  it  woi 
deal  equally  well  with  tuberculosis  of  the  joints. 

Although  I  have  read  a  good  many  reports  and  communicatii 
to  the  medical  journals  about  injecting,  I  have  only  come  xx\\ 
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ne  case  which  could  be  considered  a  history  of  a  care  of  lupos^ 
lat  brought  by  Dr  Abraham  before  the  West  London  Medico- 
iJhirurgical  Society;  how  many  hundreds  of  failures  there  have 
een  we  shall  never  know.  Thirty  patients  were  treated  at  St 
"ohn's  Hospital  in  this  way  by  Dr  Dockrell  with  all  imaginable 
are,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  medical  men;  they  were 
:ept  under  observation  for  months,  and  their  subse(|uent  histories, 
rith  one  exception,  systematically  traced.  All  improved,  but 
Bventy-seven  relapsed,  two  did  not  relapse,  and  one,  the  exception 
ast  mentioned,  could  not  be  followed  up.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
ow  a  remedy  could  have  been  more  impartially  tried,  or  how 
iilure  could  have  been  more  complete;  not  one  of  those,  I  believe, 
rho  watched  the  experiment  commg  to  any  other  conclusion. 

From  the  eagerness  with  which  tubercular  injecting  was  at  once 
levated.  to  the  rank  of  supreme  agent  of  cure,  I  presume  it  is 
:eTierally  believed  that  an  agent  of  this  kind  outweighs  in  power 
onstitutional  and  dietetic  treatment  aided  by  local  means.  It  will 
eed  more  success  on  its  side  than  yet  has  been  achieved  with  any 
urely  topical  remedy  to  supersede,  in  the  judgment  at  least  of 
nprejudiced  persons,  a  comprehensive  system  of  internal  means 
3  which  topical  measures  are  strictly  subordinated.  Such  a 
lethod  may  be  reproached  with  slowness  of  operation,  it  does  not 
romise  such  speedy  and  brilliant  results  as  the  knife  and  sharp 
poon  ;  but  properly  .and  persistently  carried  out,  it  never,  I  believe, 
;iils  to  improve  the  patient's  health,  almost  always  arrests  the 
rogress  of  the  disease,  and  fairly  often  effects  a  cure,  which  at 
ny  rate  lasts  for  years,  if  not  for  life.     I  say  this  quite  advisedly. 

have  repeatedly  shown  the  medical  men,  following  the  practice 
1  my  department  at  St  John's  Hospital,  cases  of  lupus  of  all  kinds 
1  all  stages  of  cure,  not  one  of  which  had  been  subjected  to  any 
>rturing  application  or  any  operation,  only  the  mildest  local  means 
aving  been  employed.  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  where  a 
at  lent,  supposed  to  be  cured  by  these  means,  had  relapsed,  and 

have  had  several  opportunities  of  learning  that  patients,  dis- 
liarged  a  considerable  time  before,  had  had  no  return.     But  there  . 
lay  have  been  even  numerous  relapses,  and  I  limit  myself  expressly 
>  saying  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Then,  inasmuch  as  the  advocates  of  scraping,  cutting,  and 
ouging  out  lupus  patches  and  ulcers  cannot  but  admit  that  the  • 
lild  topical  means  just  mentioned  could  by  no  possibility  have 
estroyed  the  bacillus,  the  cure  must,  on  their  own  showing,  have 
een  effected  by  the  constitutional  treatment  alone;  so  that  this  is 
ometimes  at  any  rate  adequate  to  the  task  if  we  could  only  direct 
:8  powers  aright.  Further,  I  suppose  it  will  he  conceded  that  the 
>cal  measures  named  in  the  opening  of  this  paragraph  are  at  least 
ainful,- disfiguring,  disabling,  and  not  unfrequently  useless;  the 
isease  returning  just  the  same  after  what,  in  the  report  of  the  case, 
>oks  like  a  cure.     If  the  gentlemen  who  recommend  such  operative 
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proceedings  do  not  admit  the  freqaency  of  failure  and  relapse  nnc-r 
their  hands,  then  those  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  disea.* 
will  admit  it  for  them.  Leaving  on  one  side  a  whole  host  of  c&^ 
I  mav  mention  that  one  girl,  who  entered  at  St  John's  Hospits, 
had  been  scraped  eight  times,  the  lupus  after  the  last  of  the^^ 
operations  beine;  as  bad  as  ever;  indeed,  a  gentleman  of  Iarg<! 
experience  in  these  cases  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  of  all  the  bH 
forms  of  treatment,  scraping  was  the  worst  I  cannot  quite  agre« 
with  him,  being  of  opinion  that  cutting  is  just  as  useless,  ratbei 
more  painful,  and  equally  mischievous.  Among  other  instancei 
the  two  following  may  be  cited.  Not  long  ago  a  girl  was  atteni 
ing  at  the  hospital  who  had  been  cut  five  times  for  lupus  of  t:  i 
face  without  the  destructive  progress  of  the  disease  bein^  in  t'.^ 
least  staid,  while  the  patient  is  disfigured  for  life;  a  lady  cais^ 
over  from  New  Zealand  to  be  treated  for  lupus  on  the  back  of  i  \ 
left  hand,  which  was  badly  scarred  both  lengthwise  and  crosswi^^ 
the  result  of  two  successive  operations,  in  the  course  of  which  tbi 
hand  had  been  laid  completely  open,  without  the  least  good  beiq 
done  in  the  way  of  cure  or  even  arrest. 

I  never  could  understand  what  the  advocates  of  purely  loci 
treatment  propose  to  do  with  the  symptoms  of  general  ill-hea  ^ 
so  often  seen  accompanying  this  complaint,  notably  loss  of  strengri 
wasting,  indigestion,  constipation,  ana  headache ;  whether  they  h^n 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  removal  of  the  local  affection  will  li 
followed  by  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  all  such  complicaticii 
or  that  trifling  matters  of  this  kind  are  below  the  notice,  of  science 
are  points  respecting  which  the  works  I  have  consulted  are  silen: 
while  in  conversation  I  have  only  received  in  reply  to  my  question 
answers  which  did  not  allow  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion  bebj 
drawn  from  them.  Having  never  seen  an  instance  of  lupus  carei 
by  purely  topical  means,  I  speak,  as  concerns  personal  observation 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  the  effects  of  such  a  cure  may  be  on  tli 
general  health ;  but  I  have  seen  plenty  of  cases  where  pretty  wd 
every  form  of  outward  treatment  yet  recommended  had  been  tna 
without  benefit  to  the  disease,  and  where,  when  any  effect  hai 
been  produced  on  the  system,  it  was  decidedly  of  an  injurioi 
nature. 

If  medical  men  have  been  disheartened  by  their  want  of  succc^ 
in  the  internal  and  dietary  treatment  of  lupus,  they  have  in  soci 
measure,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  latter,  only  themselves  ti 
thank.  For  years  and  years  they  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptioni 
gone  on  ordering  tonics  and  highly-nourishing  food  in  this  coib 
plaint,  seeing  the  patients  get  persistently  worse,  and  yet  nev:3 
stopping  to  try  whether  benefit  might  not  result  from  some  fortl 
of  change ;  repeating,  one  generation  after  another,  the  announce 
raent  that  this  affection  is  due  to  weakness,  and  therefore  demav^^i 
the  remedies  suited  to  this  state ;  and  lastly,  also  one  generatici 
after  another,  winding  up  all  treatment  by  sending  the  patient  ■! 
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a  milder  air,  to  some  watering-place,  or  to  the  seaside,  all  three 
about  of  as  mach  service  as  they  woald  be  in  a  case  of  cancer. 

I  may  have  been  mistaken,  may  have  gone  too  far  in  making 
such  a  sweeping  statement  as  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  but 
till  I  am  refuted  I  shall  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  stnctly  in 
order,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  Lugol's  researches,  which, 
though  bearing  chiefly  on  struma,  cannot,  looking  to  the  views  of 
French  pathologists,  be  lost  sight  of  here,  and,  indeed,  two  of  the  cases 

Juoted  m  his  famous  treatise  were  cases  of  lupus — those  of  Dr 
^iffard,  of  Dr  W.  Frazer  with  barium  in  perforating  lupus,  and  of 
Morgan  and  Eames  with  phosphorus — there  does  not  exist  evidence 
of  any  serious  attempt  to  investigate  the  action  of  internal  remedies 
in  this  disease.  Compared  with  the  apathetic  routine  of  prevailing 
systems,  Lugol's  observations  stand  out  in  strong  contrast;  they 
were  truthfully  and  laboriously  carried  out,  and  if  he  did  not  effect 
all  the  good  he  aimed  at,  his  want  of  success  was  due  to  the 
inadequate  powers  of  his  gi*eat  remedy,  not  to  any  want  of  ability 
on  his  part.  Nor  have  the  labours  of  the  others  yielded,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  much  better  fruit,  Dr  Frazer's  being  the  one  solitary 
success  achieved  in  this  direction. 

•  Several  years  ago  I  proposed  to  divide  the  internal  means 
recommended  in  books  for  lupus  into  three  classes, — those  possess- 
ing some  control  over  the  disease,  those  of  doubtful  value,  and 
those  of  no  value  at  all.  The  first  class  comprising  arsenic,  calomel, 
saline  aperients,  and  in  lupus  of  the  limbs  iodide  of  potassium ; 
the  second,  all  the  salts  of  antimony  except  the  tartrate,  of  soda, 
borax,  mercury,  iodine  and  potash,  except  those  just  mentioned ; 
all  combinations  of  these,  such  as  iodide  of  mercury  and  Donovan's 
solution,  cod-liver  oil  as  ordinarily  given,  phosphorus,  phosphates, 
every  kind  of  chemical  food,  all  mineral  waters,  and  all  vegetable 
preparations;  to  the  third  category  were  relegated  steel,  quinine, 
all  mineral  acids,  bitters,  sedatives,  alteratives,  and  sudorifics.  I 
have  seen  no  particular  reason  to  depart  from  the  judgment  then 
passed,  and  must  contend  that  what  1  advanced  is  thoroughly  borne 
out  by  facts.  I  distinctly  assert  that,  while  I  never  saw  lupus  in  any 
way  benefited  by  any  of  the  rejected  remedies,  and  especially  not 
by  bark  and  its  alkaloids,  steel  and  bitters,  I  have  several  times 
observed  rapid  and  intractable  exacerbation  from  the  use  of  these 
things.  Steel  was  particularly  mischievous  and  always  a  failure ; 
some  of  the  patients  had  taken  it  for  years  without  the  least  good 
being  done,  and  I  myself  tried  five  different  preparations  of  it  with 
no  better  success.  Lupus  is  not  so  rare  but  that  there  ought  to 
be  plenty  of  cures  by  tonics  to  bring  forward,  but  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  no  such  evidence  of  their  power  exists.  Mr 
Hutchinson,  an  advocate  of  tonic  treatment,  honestly  says  the 
cures  are  few,  but  I  should  like  to  know  where  even  these  rew  are 
to  be  found  recorded. 

The  reader  will   have   gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
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medicines  to  be  introduced  to  his  notice  as  curative  in  lupus  are 
saline  and  mercurial  purgatives  and  arsenic;  these  indeed,  wit!. 
occasional  resort  to  tartrate  of  antimony,  have  alone  proved  useful 
in  my  practice.  The  saline  I  have  generally  employed,  and  of 
which  I  make  the  most  unsparing  use,  is  composed  of  four  parts 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  one  of  the  carbonate,  and  half  to 
two-thirds  of  a  part  of  nitrate  of  potass,  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which,  with  the  view  of  averting  griping,  should 
be  strongly,  aromatic,  nothing  for  this  purpose  answering,  perhaps, 
better  tlian  peppermint  made  from  the  English  herb.  When  tk 
flavour  of  this  is  objected  to,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  cinnamon 
or  dill  may  be  substituted,  but  they  are  both  inferior  to  the  mint 
A  small  quantity  of  this  mixture,  generally  about  a  tablespoonfal 
for  a  grown  person,  is  given  directly  the  patient  wakes,  or  at  anj 
rate  a  good  while  before  breakfast,  and  immediately  after  the  dose 
a  quarter  of  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  or  a  cup  of  hot  weak  tea  i§ 
drunk.  Tiiis  arrangement  ought  to  secure  a  copious  stool  directlj 
affer  breakfast  and  no  more.  If  it  operate  beyond  this,  the  dose 
is  to  be  cut  down,  while  it  may  be  increased  to  double  in  order  to 
secure  the  needful  degree  of  action.  I  have  known  people  unable 
to  bear  more  than  a  teaspoonful,  and  sometimes  a  patient  not 
particularly  strong-looking  has  reported  little  effect  from  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  and  required  such  a  dose  to  be  supplemented  by  a  pilL 
1  his  medicine  is  given  every  day  month  after  month.  If  at  any 
time  the  patient  should  get  tired  of  it,  the  surgeon  can  suspend  it 
for  a  short  period,  but  the  sooner  it  is  resumed  the  better.  Mc^t 
persons,  however,  so  thoroughly  realize  that  some  relief  is  derived 
from  continuing  the  remedy,  that  their  great  wish,  or  at  any  rate 
the  wish  they  moat  frequently  express,  is  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
up  the  use  of  it. 

Occasionally,  and  especially  during  mild  weather,  a  mercurial 
purgative  is  given,  generally  twice  a  week,  and  at  bed-time.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  calomel.  I  can  offer 
no  explanation  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  operates ;  I  only  know 
that  it  acts  curatiyely,  and  in  lupus  attacking  the  nose  often 
materially  promotes  the  patient's  comfort.  These  patients  often 
suffer  rather  severely  from  a  sense  of  distension  of  the  affected  part 
when  stooping,  feeling,  they  say,  as*  if  all  the  blood  in  the  liead 
were  rushing  into  the  organ.  This  a  smart  dose  of  calomel  often 
does  away  with, — sometimes,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
patient,  the  very  first  taken.  For  adults  the  calomel  is  prescribed 
m  the  shape  of  a  pill,  combined  with  opiate  confection  in  order  to 
obviate  griping ;  for  tlie  younger  patients  it  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  grey  powder.  The  quantity  given  is  just  what  wiil 
procure  two  or  three  loose  stools,  and  during  mild,  close  weather 
such  an  amount  twice  a  week  is  well  borne ;  with  the  return  of  cold, 
raw  east  winds,  it  is  sometimes  not  so  well  supported,  and  must 
therefore  be  employed  in  a  much  more  restricted  fashion  for  the 
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time  being,  particularly  if  the  patient's  occupation  involve  much 
exposure  to  the  air.  But  it  should  be  resumed  so  soon  as  ever 
circumstances  permit,  and  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  when 
the  mercury  is  given  it  is  to  be  given  as  a  purgative,  and  that, 
when  the  amount  of  action  just  mentioned  is  not  attained  to  by 
the  calomel,  it  must  be  effected  by  a  supplementary  dose  of  black 
draught,  containing,  however,  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  usual 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  taken  early  next  morning. 

Arsenic  is  the  next  great  remedy,  and  is,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, best  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  the  shape  of 
the  solutio  solvens  mineralis,  a  far  superior  preparation  to  Fowler's 
sickly-tasting,  irritating  solution;  the  dose  four  or  five  minims, 
gradually  increased  to  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  as  much.  Perhaps 
a  mixture  of  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  some  mild,  bitter 
infusion,  like  that  of  snake-root,  is  as  good  a  vehicle  as  we  have. 
This  preparation  should  be  continued  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be 
doing  good,  and  when  such  amendment  as  it  is  thought  to  be 
affecting  comes  to  a  standstill,  then  the  arsenic  is  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  pill,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  such  as  the  fiftieth 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased. 

This  part  of  the  treatment,  if  not  so  indispensable  as  was  taught 
by  Mr  Hunt,  is  at  any  rate  of  great  importance ;  it  multiplies  the 
cnances  of  doing  good,  and  therefore  should  always  be  included  in 
the  programme.  Mr  Hunt  effected  some  wonderful  cures  with 
arsenic  alone,  imposing  no  restrictions  as  to  diet,  and  having  a 
perfect  horror  of  all  strong  local  applications.  Among  other  in- 
stances he  showed  at  the  London  Medical  Society  a  bad  case  of 
lupus  of  the  face  cured  in  this  way.  Some  of  those  present 
suggested  that  it  was  only  an  instance  of  arrest  of  the  disease, 
which  would  be  sure  to  return,  and  then  Mr  Hunt  was  merciless 
enough  to  show  the  patient  at  the  Society,  a  year  later,  still  cured, 
no  relapse  having  occurred. 

I  never  could  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr  Hunt  managed  so 
well,  as  I  certainly  was  not  so  successful,  for  though  I  tried  four 
different  preparations  of  arsenic  most  perseveringly,  and  as  I 
thought  carefully  enough,  I  constantly  found  that  the  patients 
could  not  continue  to  take  the  medicine  for  anything  like  the  time 
necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  The  eyes  became  red,  tender,  and  weep- 
ing, the  tongue  coitedj  the  appetite  impaired  or  lost;  diarrhoea, 
nausea,  and  vomiting  set  in  even  when  a  strong  stomachic  like 
essence  of  ginger  oi*  peppered  brandy  was  given  after  each  dose. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  of  no  use  to  persevere  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicin'e,  the  question  being,  what  is  the  best 
temp(yrary  substitut^^  for  it  is  always  desirable  to  return  to  the 
solution.  I.  have 'myself  for  long  tunied  to  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  have  found  nothing  equal  to  it  in  its  power  of  setting  right 
a  disordered  stomach  and  coated  tongue.  I  have  usually  given 
from  fifteen  to  thirty. drops  in  some  mild  bitter,  like  that  of  Seville 
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orange  or  calumba,  three  times  a  day,  continuing  this  till  tLe 
symptoms  have  quite  passed  away,  for  it  would  serve  no  usefol 
purpose  to  revert  to  the  arsenic  before  the  system  has  been  restored 
to  its  normal  state. 

At  one  time  I  used  iodide  of  potassium  as  a  substitute  for  arsenic. 
Having  seen  reports  of  cases  in  some  of  the  medical  joumak 
showing  that  lupus  had  been  cured  with  large  doses  of  this  salt. 
I  gave  it  a  good  trial,  beginning  with  moderate  amounts  and 
carrying  these  as  high  as  the  stomach  would  bear;  but  in  no 
single  instance  did  I  notice  the  slightest  good  result  in  Inpus  of 
the  face,  head,  or  neck.  Some  of  the  patients  were  speedily  made 
so  ill  that  they  could  not  continue  the  iodide,  and  1  was  obliged 
to  admit  that,  if  others  could  cure  lupus  of  these  parts  with  it,  the 
task  was  beyond  my  powers.  This  admission,  however,  I  have 
had  to  make  with  regard  to  so  many  remedies,  that  I  am  grown 
case-hardened.  In  lupus  of  the  limbs,  especially  when  seated  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  I  have  sometimes  found  the  iodide  ven- 
useful.  iSooner  or  later  the  necessity  for  any  measure  of  the  kind 
passes  away,  and  then  the  arsenic  should  at  once  be  resumed,  and 
sedulously  continued  unless  some  further  disturbance  should  again 
require  the  suspension  of  it,  as  may  easily  happen.  I  have  had 
to  interrupt  the  use  of  it  four  or  five  times  before  proper  toleration 
was  established. 

The  nature  of  the  local  means  employed  must  vary  according  t<: 
the  extent  of  the  ulcerated  surface  and  the  avocations  of  the  patient, 
for  in  many  cases  it  is  most  imperative,  and  particularly  when  tbe 
disease  is  seated  on  the  face,  not  to  add  to  existing  disfigurement, 
and  some  of  our  best  means  do  add  to  it ;  consequently  they  must  be 
reserved  for  patients  in  the  wards,  or  for  young  persons  who  are 
not  compellea  to  go  out  to  work.  Carbolic  acid,  95  p.  c,  is  an 
e;Lcellent  application,  inasmuch  as  the  stain  caused  by  it  speedilj 
passes  off,  while  any  slight  pain  it  may  occasion  is  still  mor^ 
speedily  relieved  by  the  free  application  of  hot  water.  The  patient 
should  be  supplied  with  the  acid  and  taught  how  to  use  it,  attack- 
ing daily  as  much  of  the  lupoid  surface  as  can  be  done  without 
much  pain  being  caused.  At  night  some  mild  ointment,  like 
spermaceti  or  zinc  thinned  down  with  liquOiT  plumbi.and  sweet 
almond  oil,  may  be  applied,  the  part  beingr  covered  with  Irish 
linen  to  prevent  the  ointment  from  being  rubbyed  off  and  the  sheets 
from  being  greased.  When  ointments  are  Objected  to,  the  part 
can  be  bathed  with  hot  undiluted  liquor  plumpi.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable all  discharge  should  be  removed  beforle  applying  the  acid, 
and  sometimes  nothing,  not  even  the  most  sedialous  bathing,  effects 
this  so  thoroughly  as  a  hot  turnip  poultice,]  which  offers  a  con- 
venient medium  for  keeping  heat  and  mointure  a  long  time  in 
contact  with  the  part  without  much  trouble  tojthe  patient.  Besides, 
it  is  possible  that  the  turnip  possesses  some  sftight  degree  of  healing 
power,  because  patients  frequently  remark  tlfiat  the  part  feels  much 
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soothed  by  the  use  of  the  poultice,  and  the  disagreeable  smell  often 
noticed  in  children  suffering  from  clipping  ringworm  or  ecsema  of 
the  head  is  at  once  removed  by  this  remedy,  while  in  them  the 
irritation  of  the  scalp  is  often  visibly  relieved.  The  poulticing  is 
repeated  every  day  till  the  crusts  ana  discharge  are  completely  got 
rid  of. 

But  when  the  hands  of  the  medical  attendant  are  not  tied,  the 
permanganate  of  potass  should  be  turned  to  as  offering  greater 
advantages.  The  solution  I  employ  is  one  of  a  drachm  to  the 
ounce,  and  the  diseased  surface  is  mopped  with  this  daily  till  a 
dark,  glossy,  hard,  adherent  film  has  formed,  when  it  may  be  dis- 
continued until  the  lupoid  surface  is  again  laid  bare  by  the  peeling 
ef  the  scale.  The  operation  of  this  remedy  is  often  excellent, 
especially  in  the  erythematous  variety.  Any  tendency  in  old 
papules  to  rise  and  enlarge  suddenly  should  at  once  be  checked 
by  rubbing  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  the  surface  being 
merely  damped;  when  it  proves. too  painful,  iodized  glycerine  may 
be  substituted.  Sometimes,  when  all  appears  to  be  doing  well,  a 
small  painful  sore  will  form  quite  suddenly  on  one  of  the  nostrils, 
or  a  few  papulsB  will  all  at  once  break  down,  and  an  ulcer  take 
tlieir  place  with  such  rapidity  as  to  remind  one  of  sloughing.  In 
such  emergencies  I  thinJk  pure  chian  turpentine  is  by  far  the  best 
dressing,  the  discharge  being  carefully  removed  and  the  powder 
well  dusted  on  the  place.  Treated  in  this  way  I  have  seen  not 
only  such  a  lesion  close  up,  but  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  formed 
over  it  -take  on  a  much  healthier  look  than  other  healed  parts. 
The  application  of  calamine  lotion  to  protect  the  surface  from  the 
air  is  often  a  source  of  comfort  which  patients  appreciate  highly ; 
it  offers  also  the  advantage  that  it  hides  much  of  tne  disfigurement, 
especially  that  caused  by  erythematous  lupus.  The  rabid  irrita- 
tion sometimes  seen  in  sycosiform  lupus,  particularly  when  seated 
below  the  chin,  is  often  materially  alleviated  by  scalding  with 
hot  water,  which,  indeed,  can  be  beneficially  resorted  to  in  all  forms 
of  the  disease,  followed  up  by  the  free  use  of  Duhring's  sulphide 
of  potass  lotion,  or  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  rectified  spirit,  three 
or  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Beyond  these  I  know  of  no  local  remedies  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  lupus.  1  have  not  tried  many,  but  those  which  I  have  tried 
completely  failed  hi  my  hands.  !Nitric  acid,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
chloride  of  zinc,  caustic  soda,  and  caustic  potass,  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally recommended.  I  used  them,  as  I  thought,  with  all 
needful  care,  and  did  little  but  mischief  with  them,  causing  severe 
pain  to  far  less  purpose  than  might  have  been  attained  to  by  milder 
means,  and  not  unfrequently  with  acids  injuring  the  surrounding 
sound  tissue.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  that  anything  useful 
in  this  direction  could  be  extracted  from  those  authors  who  have 
touched  upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  would  require  many  years 
of  unremitting  labour  to  select  the  local  application  most  suited 
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for  trial.  The  reader  may  think  this  exaggeration ;  if  so,  he  has 
onlj  to  observe  for  himself.  Of  the  caustics  alone  twenty-three  ha^ 
been  recommended,  and  I  need  hardly  point  oat  that  an  almost 
endless  series  of  experiments  and  researches  would  be  required  to 
determine  which  was  the  best  of  any  half-dozen  submitted  to 
examination.  Indeed,  if  I  had  said  that  half  a  lifetime  would  be 
needed  to  decide,  with  scientific  precision,  such  a  point  with  regard 
to  the  whole  namberi  I  should  hardly  have  overshot  the  mark. 

Besides,  there  is  one  very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  caustics 
which  has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  is,  that 
if  the  remedy  fail  to  overpower  the  disease,  it  sometimes  rapidly  and 
seriously  aggravates  it  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  a  girl 
admitted  into  St  John's  Hospital  suffering  under  lupus  of  the 
nose,  cheeks,  and  back  of  left  jaw.  She  had,  after  nearly  seven 
years*  attendance  at  differentinstitutions,  been  thoroughly  cauterized 
under  chloroform  in  a  provincial  hospital.  Shortly  after  this  the 
disease  began  to  spread,  whereupon  the  surgeon,  apparently  thinking 
he  had  not  done  enough,  again  took  her  into  the  hospital  and 
cauterized  the  places  most  severely  with  chloride  of  zinc  But  the 
operation  only  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  extent  and  rapidirj 
of  the  destructive  process,  and  when,  sometime  afterwards,  she  pot 
herself  under  my  care,  there  was  evidently  no  attempt  at  repair. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  any  kind  of  operation  is  so  dreaded  br 
many  timid  persons  as  to  make  cauterizing  prohibitory  in  their 
cases  should  always  be  kept  in  vfew.  So  far,  then,  as  conoercs 
treatment  generally,  but  there  are  certain  hindrances  and  complica- 
tions which  demana  special  attention,  and  which  I  now  proceed  to 
take  up. 

Thus  close,  thundery  weather  often  brings  on  a  relapse  almost  as 
unpleasant  for  the  medical  attendant  as  for  the  patient.  Papules, 
which  had  been  diminishing  in  size  and  fading  in  colour,  suddenly 
enlarge  and  become  reddened  or  pink,  while  a  serous  or  purulent 
discharge,  which  had  perhaps  been  absent  tor  weeks  or  even  months, 
speedilv  reappears,  accompanied  by  stiffness,  burning  and  itching, 
particularly  m  the  sycosifonn  variety.  In  such  emergencies  I  have 
seen  nothing  answer  like  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  The  doses  of 
it  ordinarily  prescribed  are  of  no  use  here, — supposing,  indeed,  they 
are  of  use  anywhere,  which  I  rather  doubt.  At  least  thirty  to  forty 
minims  of  the  wine  should  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  I 
constantly  increase  the  amount  to  three,  four,  or  even  six  drachms 
daily ;  I  never  hear  of  sickness  or  even  nausea  being  caused  by  such 
quantities,  and  believe  the  fears  about  the  over  free  use  of  antimony 
to  be  entirely  unfounded.  To  prevent,  however,  any  feeling  of  de- 
pression being  set  up,  the  acetate  of  ammonia  is  added,  as  is,  for  no 
particular  reason  I  can  offer,  unless  it  be  habit,  spirit  of  nitric 
ether  in  small  quantities.  Tiie  use  of  the  calomel  is  kept  up,  and 
rather  pushed  at  such  times,  and  followed  on^  each  occasion  by  a 
full  dose  of  the  senna  draught  next  morning.     The  local  treatment 
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should  be  of  the  most  soothing  kind.  A  hot  fomentation  or  hot 
:urnip  poultice,  at  least  once  daily,  followed  by  free  use  of  a  weak 
t>icarDonate  of  soda  lotion,  a  drachm  to  the  eight  ounces,  with  half 
in  ounce  or  more  of  cheny-laurel  water ;  at  night  spermaceti  oint- 
neut  is  laid  rather  thickly  on  the  part,  being  then  covered  with  a 
lingle  thickness  of  Irish  linen.  When  an  ointment  is  objected  to» 
is  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  part  can  be  well  mopped  with  hot 
iquor  plumbi. 

The  diet  should  at  all  times  be  light,  but  on  these  occasions  meat 
should  be  interdicted,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  a  little  weak 
ireal  or  mutton  broth  ;  weak  tea  and  dry  toast,  milk  puddings,  white 
Ssh,  vegetables,  supply  all  that  is  needful.  That  general  refuge,  beef- 
tea,  should  be  utterly  avoided,  being  as  heating,  irritating,  and 
generally  mischievous  as  anything  can  well  be.  No  b^er  should  be 
Ell  lowed  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and  if  the  use  of  wine  be  per- 
mitted at  all,  then  only  some  very  light  kind,  such  as  hock  or 
»auteme.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  that  it  is  much 
better  to  adhere  to  this  diet  throughout ;  meat,  especially  the 
heavier  and  more  stimulating  kinds,  strong  soups,  jellies,  meat 
juices,  stout,  and  brandied  wmes,  being  especially  injurious,  and 
only  permissible  when  the  patient  seems  to  be  suffering  severely 
from  exhaustion,  which,  though  a  very  rare,  is  yet  a  possible  occur- 
rence. In  a  few  extreme  cases  of  this  nature  I  have  given  rum  and 
milk  freely,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  it  certainly  seemed  to  save 
the  life  of  one  woman,  sinking  to  all  appearance  under  the  ravages 
of  the  disease. 

Every  now  and  then,  without  any  manifest  cause  whatever,  the 
patient  complains  of  utter  loss  of  appetite  and  distaste  for  food ;  of 
weakness,  langour,  and  weariness;  of.  backache,  and  a  feeling  of 
being  equally  indisposed  for  work  or  rest.     When  such  symptoms 

frevail,  lime  often  relieves  the  patient  more  quickly  than  any  tonic 
have  seen  tried,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  preparations  of  it  the 
lacto-phosphatCT— first  recommended,  I  believe,  by  M.  Dusart — is  the 
best,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  five  minutes  before  breakfast  and 
dinner  having  often  an  excellent  effect.  The  phosphate  is  not  pre- 
scribed because  lime  is  considered  useful  in  strumous  affections,  but 
because  under  the  influence  of  it  the  patient  recovers  appetite  and 
strength,  and  the  depressing  symptoms  just  mentioned  pass  away. 
I  therefore  presume  that  it  acts  here  as  a  kind  of  tonic,  just  as  in 
other  phases  of  the  disease  the  saline  and  mercury  do,  patients 
getting  fat  and  strong  under  the  use  of  them. 

I  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  mineral  water  or  bath 
is  of  the  slightest  use  in  this  disease.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
power  of  relieving,  if  not  of  curing,  lupus  has  been  claimed  for  some 
of  them,  particularly  the  waters  of  Louche,  which,  in  addition, 
render  the  same  invaluable  service  to  seventeen  other  diseases  of 
tlie  skin,  as  also  to  "  secondary  syphilis "  and  "  inveterated  states 
such  as  scrofula ; "  it  is  also  well  known  that  only  too  many  medical 
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men  fall  in  witK  the  morbid  fancies  of  their  patients,  and  sanctioQ 
tiieir  going  to  places  celebrated  for  the  curative  qualities  of  their 
waters,  the  accounts  of  which  are  often  an  insult  to  common  sense. 
Supposing  them  to  possess  only  a  moderate  share  of  the  qualities 
claimed  for  them,  there  ought  to  be  no  dearth  of  cures  to  trumpet 
forth  to  the  world,  jet  I  have  vainly  searched  far  and  wide  for  one 
authentic  case.  The  vapour  bath  often  affords  these  patients  much 
relief,  apparently  because  it  promotes  improvement  of  the  health 
and  a  more  comfortable  state  of  the  skin. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  weather  which  seem  never  to  agree 
with  lupus  patients — raw,  cold  east  winds  ;  east  winds  in  summer, 
accompaniea  by  much  light ;  and  close,  thundery  weather.  The 
two  first  can,  of  course,  be  avoided  by  patients  in  the  wards  and 
those  who  can  remain  at  home ;  no  precautions  avail  against  the 
last,  and  there  is  sometimes  no  alternative  but  to  expect  a  relapse, 
and  deal  with  it  as  promptly  as  mav  be.  Those  whose  work  com- 
pels them  to  be  a  great  deal  out  of  doors  should  protect  the  part  u 
well  as  they  can  from  wind  and  sun ;  but  they  have  a  hard  and 
sometimes  an  impossible  task  before  them,  for  exposure  to  such 
agencies  is  often  inseparable  from  the  work  by  whicn  they  live. 

It  has  several  times  been  noticed  that  an  attack  of  erysipelas  has 
materially  influenced  lupus  for  the  better,  setting  up  a  health/ 
reaction  when  nothing  else  had  availed,  just  as  it  does  when  it 
fastens  on  a  sluggish  ulcer.  I  have  never  seen  this  myself,  and, 
indeed,  we  have  never  had  any  erysipelas  since  the  hospital  wai 
opened  ;  but  a  girl,  suffering  from  intractable 'lupus,  which  had  ex- 
tensively ulcerated  the  lips  and  cheek  at  the  left  side  of  the  fact, 
was  sent  for  change  of  air  to  the  convalescent  home,  and  while  there 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas.  Some  weeks  after  this  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  her,  and  found  that  a  great  improvement 
had  certainly  taken  place ;  the  ulceration  on  the  coral  surface  of 
the  lips  was  nearly  healed,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  adjacent  skio 
was  beginning  to  show  the  bleached,  scarred  surface  seen  after 
lupus  has  been  cured.  Looking  to  sudi  facts,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  whether  it  would  be  legitimate  practice  to  place  a  lupos 
patient  in  a  ward  where  erysipelas  had  broxen  out,  ana  thus  invite 
an  attack  of  this  disease ;  for  my  part,  if  suffering  from  such  a 
loathsome,  disfiguring  complaint  as  lupus,  I  should  certainly  ask 
that  this  might  be  done  for  me.  Anyhow,  the  suggestion,  if  acted 
upon,  would  open  up  a  wide  field  for  experiment,  and  in  due  time 
a  vivid  description  might  appear  of  the  struggle  for  mastery  between 
the  bacillus  of  lupus  and  the  micro-organisms  of  erysipelas — a 
conflict  even  more  desperate  than  that  of  the  microbe  and  p}iago- 
oyte,  of  which  we  had  such  interesting  narratives,  peculiarly  redolent 
of  imagination,  coolly  avowed,  indeed,  to  have  been  engendered  by 
if,  and  lamentably  wanting  in  evidence. 

It  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  in  speaking  of  lupus,  and,  indeed, 
of  many  other  maladies,  simply  to  bring  forward  a  case  in  whick 
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K>ine  new  remedy  is  effecting  a  core  or  materially  relieving  the 
lymptoms,  and  there  to  leave  the  subject,  that  1  feel  doubtful 
nrhether  the  reader  will  care  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  are  the 
chances  of  cure  under  the  system  recommended.  The  possibility 
>f  comparing  these  with  the  success  effected  bj  other  methods  is 
legatived  by  the  scantiness  of  authentic  records  on  this  head — at 
east  I  have  found  little  in  the  shape  of  an  endeavour  to  grapple 
vith  the  problem.  Lugol's  cases  were  too  few  to  admit  of  any 
nference  oeing  drawn  from  them.  Dr  Piffard's  experience  affords  us 
tome  most  valuable  information.  In  1877  he  published  an  account 
>f  twenty-five  cases,  sixteen  of  which  were  successes.  Out  of  eight 
>f  these,  treated  by  excision  only,  six  were  successful,  two  failures  ; 
vhile  of  five  treated  by  excision  or  scraping,  both  followed  by  the 
ictual  cautery — the  method  which  he  prefers — all  were  successful, 
^gain,  in  1879,  he  communicated  the  particulars  of  nine  more  cases. 
[)iie,  treated  by  excision  only,  was  a  cure ;  of  the  remaining  eight, 
lix  were  successful,  one  a  case  of  improvement,  one  was  a  failure, 
^uite  recently,  Mr  Howieson  of  Cliftoui  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Medical  Association,  gave  the  particulars  of  ten  cases  treated 
ocally  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
bllowed  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  five  minims  to  the  ounce,  with  the 
>bject  of  setting  free  "  nascent  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid  deep 
lown  in  the  skin  structures."  Oi  these  ten,  one  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  cured,  one  nearly  so. 

Such  are  the  few  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  glean.  On 
:he  infoimation  conveyed  by  text-books  on  diseases  of  the  skin  I 
lo  not  propose  to  touch.  It  is  generally  restricted  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  stereotyped  remedies,  from  which  we  cannot 
always  gather  whether  any  one  of  them,  or  any  combination  of  them, 
lias  ever  been  successful ;  what  the  relation  is  of  cures  to  failures  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  various  authors ;  to  what  particular  forms  and 
stages  of  the  disease  the  different  remedies  are  applicable;  and, 
lastly,  whether,  when  all  the  steps  required  by  an  author  as  neces- 
sary for  success  have  been  taken,  we  can  rely  on  curing  any  indi- 
vidual case  of  lupus  by  the  most  persevering  use  of  them.  I 
presume  a  certain  value  attaches  to  this  mode  of  writing,  because 
the  system  is  so  persistently  maintained,  but  I  have  not  myself 
been  able  to  discover  it.  As  to  my  own  success  or  insuccess  I  have 
no  statistics  to  offer,  having  so  often  found  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  cases  to  the  end.  I  can,  therefore,  only  say  that  the  treat- 
ment recommended  has  answered  infinitely  better  in  my  hands 
than  tonics  and  caustics  ever  did,  and  that  by  means  of  it  the 
majority  of  those  patients,  who  give  treatment  a  fair  trial,  are  either 
relieved  or  cured,  equally  whether  suffering  from  the  affection  on 
the  head,  face,  or  limbs ;  lupus  of  the  hand  presenting,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  alt,  and  twice  in  my  experience  defying 
treatment  so  long  that  the  patients  left  off  attending — one  only 
partially,  the  other  scarcely  at  all  relieved.    Multiple  lupus,  too, 
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affecting  tbe  limbs,  liaiids,  and  feet,  I  have  sometimes  found  re&K- 
tory  to  it  in  the  case  of  out-patients,  and  only  to  be  satiafactorilr 
treated  in  the  wards.  I  may  here  add  one  thing  which  has  sarprisM 
me  very  much,  and  that  is  the  slight  amount  of  deformity  often  left 
after  a  lupoid  patch,  treated  in  this  way,  had  healed  up,  the  cicatrix 
becoming  peculiarly  vascular  in  some  cases. 

But  only  too  often  treatment  never  has  a  fair  trial ;  there  are 
always  plenty  of  people  who  never  have  observed,  and  never  mean 
to  observe,  the  measures  necessary  for  cure.  Foremost  among  these 
are  the  incurably  perverse  patients,  who  contrive  to  misunderstand 
every  direction  gijren  them,  and  who,  whether  they  deceive  them- 
selves or  not,  seem  always  bent  on  deceiving  the  medical  attendant, 
affirming  that  they  have  sedulously  followed  up  treatment  when  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  justifying 
themselves  with  .such  pertinacity  that  I  have  often  thought  such 
people  must  labour  under  some  affection  of  the  brain.  Next  we 
nave  the  incorrigibly  lazy,  whom  neither  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
nor  the  entreaties  of  relatives  can  induce  to  make  one  rational  effort 
for  the  purpose  of  being  freed  from  such  a  misery  as  lupus.  One 
might  tliinK  that  the  first  encroachments  of  a  disfiguring  affection 
of  the  skin  would  impel  any  person  attacked  by  it,  especially  when 
that  person  was  a  woman,  to  seek  relief  at  any  sacrifice  of  time 
and  trouble,  to  submit  to  any  restraint  reauisite  for  cure.  But  it  is 
not  .80.  A  eirl,  with  a  large  patch  of  lupus  on  the  left  jaw  and 
neck,  allowed  it  to  go  its  way  for  more  than  two  years  without  doing 
anything  for  it,  though  she  was  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
hospital  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  a  general  hospital.  One  young  man,  fearfully  disfigured  and 
just  beginning  to  mend,  left  the  hospital  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  out  as  much  as  he  liked  in  raw,  cold  weather,  which  always 
aggravated  the  disease ;  and  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  threaten 
with  immediate  dismissal  patients  wiio  seek  to  excuse  their  irre- 
gular attendance  by  the  most  frivolous  pretext. 

Next  come  the  helpless,  bom  in  poverty  or  doomed  to  sink  into 
it,  with  whom  the  wolf  is  always  at  the  door,  and  life  such  a  hope- 
less struggle  that  they  have  little  time  and  little  heart  to  attend  to 
anything  beyond  its  daily  wants,  with  whom  the  question  is  not 
to  ward  off  disfigurement,  but  to  keep  cold  and  hunger  from  the 
hearth.  With  these  medicine  will  never  be  able  to  deal.  The 
philanthropist  may  strive  to  better  their  lot;  the  pedaiit,  who 
affects  to  believe  that  education  is  the  panacea  for  all  social  ills, 
may  proclaim  that,  by  elevating  the  minas  of  these  outcasts  through 
the  medium  of  his  nostmm,  he  will  rouse  them  to  shake  off  the 
apathy  which  stands  in  the  way  of  cure.  It  is  all  in  vain.  When 
the  philanthropist  and  pedant  can  infuse  reason  into  a  brain  pre- 
occupied with  sordid  cares,  then,  indeed,  they  may  persuade  such 
patients  to  attend  to  their  maladies,  but  till  then  tliey  will 
continue  to  suffer.     But,  apart  from  the  nelpless,  there  are  numbei^ 
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»f  struggling  but  right-meaning  persons  who  are  constantly  shifting 
heir  quarters  because  they  must  go  whither  their  work  calls  them. 
Others,  too^  there  are  whom  daily  toil  chains  fast  to  the  spot  all 
lay  long,  with  whom  to  leave  work  means  to  want  food  later  on  ; 
lome  too  poor  to  bear  the  petty  cost  of  travelling  to  tiie  hospital ; 
ind  others  too  weakly  to  support  the  fatigue  of  coming  frequently 
moQgh  to  allow  of  any  good  being  done.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is, 
hat  I  never  feel  confident  about  a  lupus  patient  attending  regularly 
ill  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

A  distinguished  physician,  attached  to  one  of  the  largest  London 
lospitalsy  not  very  long  ago  asked,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  whether 
my  man  could  say  that  he  ''ever  got  lupus  out  of  the  system." 
This  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  often  dealt 
vith.  TheH]uestion  seems  legitimate  enough  when  levelled  at  the 
ncomplete  accounts  so  often  met  with  of  the  real  and  ultimate 
effects  of  treatment ;  and,  duly  weighed,  might  serve  as  a  warning 
:o  men  to  tell  us  definitely  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure  in 
upus  and  what  cannot  be  done,  where  the  most  hopeful  must  cease 
to  hope,  and  where  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  ends.  But  in 
tself  the  question  is  not  legitimate ;  it  would  never  have  been  put 
in  such  terms  had  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  its  therapeutics 
fiad  been  reduced  to  precise  form  and  established  on  a  lasting  base. 
[  doubt  if  the  lecturer  himself  could  have  described  with  exactness 
what  he  meant  by  getting  lupus  out.  of  the  system,  or  under  what 
form  he  supposed  it  to  exist  while  in  the  system.  The  issue  raised, 
however,  even  in  this  rather  crude  shape,  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  subject,  for  it  reflects  the  widespread  belief  in  the  incurability 
of  lupus  which  I  have  so  often  heard  expressed  ;  as  it  must  mean 
either  that  the  disease  cannot  be  cured  even  in  appearance — a  belief 
for  which  there  is,  as  regards  many  cases  at  least,  no  justification — 
or  that,  if  apparently  cured,  the  unhealthy  disposition  to  it  is  never 
overcome,  and  the  disease  infallibly  returns ;  to  which  the  rejoinder 
must  be,  that  time  is  needed  to  decide  whether  such  cures  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  lasting  or  not,  and  that,  even 
if  a  relapse  has  to  be  counted  on,  still  immunity  from  suffering  for 
years,  or  even  for  months,  is  a  priceless  boon  to  those  labouring 
under  lupus. 


VI.— DUNFERMLINE  AND  WEST  FIFE  SANATORIUM. 

By  T.  G.  Nasmyth,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  F.RS.R,  County  and  District 

Medical  Officer,  Fife  and  Clackmannan. 

Hosp'rrALS  have  been  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sick 
from  earliest  times.  It  is  known  that  hospitals,  supported  by 
Government,  existed  in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Buddhists  cut  on  rocks  their  edicts  on  hospitals 
dating  as  far  back  as  220  B.C. ;  and  even  it  is  declared,  on  appar- 
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ently  trustworthy  informatioD,  that  the  sick  were  treated  in  tk 
temples  of  .Asculapius  as  far  back  as  1124  B.a,  but  what  isd 
more  interest  as  regards  the  present  subject^  portions  of  the  bnild- 
ings  were  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  infections  cases.  The  fine 
Christian  hospital  was  founded  at  Bethlehem  by  St  Jerome  in  the 
year  a.d.  300,  and  the  word  "  hospital "  was  us^  by  him  to  denote 
buildings  exclusively  set  aside  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
the  sick. 

At  this  time  my  intention  is  to  describe  shortly  an  Isolatioc 
Hospital  to  be  established  near  Dunfermline  for  the  reception  of  ic- 
fectious  cases,  which  seems  specially  worthy  of  notice,  from  the  faei 
that  the  plans  for. the  proposed  hospital  have  received  the  very 
highest  praise  from  the  Board  of  Supervision  and  their  Medical 
Officer,  Dr  Littlejohn.  Apart  altogether  from  the  merits  of  the 
plans,  which  will  afterwards  be  referred  to,  the  arrangements  for 
combination  between  the  various  burgh  authorities  and  Dunfermline 
District  Committee  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  hospital  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  they  mark  an  epoch  in  the  new  system 
of  sanitary  administration,  as  under  the  old  system  of  parochialisis 
and  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  which  pertained  under  the  Local 
Authorities,  now  superseded  by  District  Committees,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  arrange  for  the  union  of  Local  Authorities  for  acy 
public  health  purposes. 

It  iai  now  eight  years  since  I  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  hospital  for  the  West  of  Fife,  and  urged  the  Local  Authorities 
with  which  I  was  connected  to  enter  into  such  a  scheme  as  ^g 
present  one.  Meetings  were  held,  but  no  definite  resolution 
arrived  at,  and  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1867  provides  for  hospitals  h&iu 
erected  for  the  sick  or  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  two  or  mon 
contiguous  Local  Authorities  may  combine  to  provide  a  common 
hospitaL  It  is  not  specially  mentioned  that  hospitals  erected  by  « 
Local  Authority  are  purely  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  ii> 
fectious  diseases,  but  this  is  inferred ;  and  the  few  hospitals — sacb 
as  they  are — that  have  been  erected  by  Local  Authorities  in  TiU 
are  for  the  reception  of  infectious  diseases. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of' surprise  to  those  who  are  not  familial 
with  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  that  it  is  not  an  imperative 
duty  for  Local  Authorities  to  provide  hospitals,  but  that  it  ii 
permissive,  as  the  sections  dealing  with  this  question  are  alwaji 
toned  down  by  the  word  "  may,"  which  in  practice  means  ••  nia] 
not,"  and  what  was  certainly  a  moral  if  not  a  legal  duty  wa 
altkiost  universally  neglected.  If  this  duty  had  never  been  imposed 
on  Local  Authorities,  and  it  had  been  left  to  the  beneficence  am 
charity  of  individuals,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  judging  by  tk 
examples  of  cottage  hospitals  being  erected  and  maintained  bi 
private  generosity,  that  many  hospitals  for  infectious  cases  wo^il^j 
have  been  established  over  the  country. 
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The  Sttfieringa  of  the  aick  poor  always  attract  sympathy  and 
ttentioD  from  their  own  intrinfiic  circumstancea,  but  when  tbase 
ufiferings  are  aasoeiated  with  the  property  of  iufeotiveness,  the 
nstincts  of  self-preservation  prompt  the  generosity  of  the  patron. 
>ive8  may  forget  sick  Lazarus  at  his  gates,  but  be  cannot  ignore 
Lira  when  he  is  infective  without  manifest  danger  of  Laaarua 
^roving  his  claims  of  brotherhood.  In  Past  and  Present  Carlyle 
efers  to  the  Irish  widow,  whose  husband  had  died  of  typhus,  and 
v'ho  wandered  about  seeking  help  for  herself  and  her  three 
liildren,  and  found  none,  and  finally  returned  to  her  home,  and 
iroved  her  "sisterhood"  by  starting  an  epidemic  which  killed 
eventeen  people.  The  duty,  however,  having  been  imposed. on 
liocal  Authorities  by  statute  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  why. 
>rivate  individuals  so  rarely  ever  endow  infectious  diseases 
lospitals. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  hospital  proposed  to  be  built,  it  is 
lesirable  to  go  back  to  its  earliest  history.  Shortly  after  my  ap- 
>ointment  as  Medical  Officer  to  the  County  and  Districts,  naturally 
t  was  one  of  my  first  duties  to  report  on  the  means  of  hospital 
iccommodation  available  for  the  ten  parishes  constituting  the 
iiatrict  Tliat  was  an  easy  task,  as  there  was  no  suitable  accom- 
tnodation  in  existence,  and  in  lengthy  reports  the  pressing  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  suitable  hospital  acconimodation  for  infectious 
sases  was  set  forth.  In  these  reports  the  ruling  principle  of 
auity  of  sanitary  administration  was' set  forth,  and  to  secure 
this  as  far  as  possible,  and  on  the  grounds  of  economy, 
efficiency,  and  good  management,  I  strongly  urged  the  desir- 
ability of  co*operation  between  the  Local  Authorities  of  the 
burghs  and  district  for  the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held,  many  communications  passed  be- 
tween the  various  Authorities,  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  that  all 
would  end  in  failure,  so  that  the  District  Committee  would  have 
been  left  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  their  own 
area,  the  burghs  being  left  quite  unprovided  for.  That  this  result 
would  have  happened  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  able  management,  tact,  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Lord  Blgin, 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  aa 
a  duty  to  give  him  credit  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  various  parties  concerned. 

The  principles  which  were  accepted  by  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  whole  question  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
Authorities  who  contemplate  such  a  combination  as  has  been 
entered  into  in  Dunfermline  district,  and  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  capital  cost  of  the  hospital  and  permanent  charges,  as 
between  burghs  and  district,  to  be  allocated  according  to  popula- 
tion and  the  assessable  valuation  for  Public  Health  purposes  of  the 
district  and  burghs  respectively.  The  basis  of  the  annual  chaigeg 
to  be  subject  to  review  after  each  decennial  census. 
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2.  The  permanent  annual  chaises,  such  as  caretakers'  w»g^ 
upkeep,  and  taxes,  to  be  borne  in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  Local  Authorities  concerned  to  have  an  eqnal  ligbt  td 
send  patients  to  the  hospital,  paying  the  board  of  such  patieoa 
such  rates  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Hospiul 
Committee. 

Site  of  HogpUaL — The  next  step  in  advance  was  to  select  a  si^ 
and  in  endeavouring  to  do  so  the  well-known  conditions  whidi 
should  be  found  in  connexion  with  every  healthy  dwelling,  whether 
school,  hospital,  or  ordinary  dwelling,  were  kept  in  view.  These 
conditions  summarized  are  as  follows : — 

a.  A  dry  site  and  not  malarious,  and  an  aspect  which  gives  l^t 
and  cheerfulness. 

h.  A  site  which  provides  for  immediate  and  perfect  sew^ 
removal. 

c.  A  site  which  enables  the  building  to  be  provided  wit^  a 
bountiful  supply  of  pure  water  under  pressure. 

In  addition  to  those  general  ruling  principles,  the  site  must,  in 
the  case  of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital,  provide  for  its  complete 
isolation,  and  at  the  same  time  be  within  a  reasonable  distance  d 
the  medical  attendant.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  any  one  site 
to  find  all  these  conditions  existing,  but  the  site  selected  as  nearlj 
as  possible  meets  them  alL  The  site  finally  chosen  is  on  the  farm 
of  West  Baldridge,  just  outside  the  municipal  boundary  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  is  about  2\  acres  in  extent  The  Dunfermline  cor- 
poration water  main,  sewers,  and  gas  main  are  all  within  easr 
distance,  and  a  fairly  good  private  road  passes  in  front  of  the 
proposed  hospital  The  site  has  a  southern  exposure,  and  slopes 
gently  to  the  south,  providing  excellent  fall  for  the  hospital  sewers. 
On  the  north  the  hospital  will  be  sheltered  by  the  high  background, 
and  judicious  planting  of  trees  will  ultimately  provide  better  shelt^, 
besides  giving  a  more  picturesque  aspect 

In  the  printed  instructions  to  architects  who  were  invited  to 
send  in  plans,  the  su^estious  for  hospital  designs  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision  and  by  the  Local  Qoverimient  Board  were  to 
be  kept  in  view,  but  this  was  not  meant  in  any  way  to  prevent 
originality  of  arrangement  or  construction  of  the  various  hospital 
units.  Architects  were  further  enjoined  not  to  sacrifice  efficieacy 
of  arrangement  or  excellence  of  workmanship  either  to  architec- 
tural effect  or  to  economy.  In  response  tothis  invitation  a  large 
number  of  plans  were  sent  in,  but  owing  to  manyiMiving  exceed^ 
the  maximum  sum  which  the  joint  committee  thought  tho  building 
should  cost,  the  final  competition  rested  with  ten  sets  of  plans,  and 
Dr  Morris,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Dunfermline,  and  myseU 
sent  in  separate  reports  to  the  committee  on  these. 

In  my  report  to  the  joint  committee  I  stated, — "  In  the  memo- 
randum with  which  all  architects  who  send  in  plans  were  provided, 
a  few  general  principles  were  given  to  guide  them  to  a  certain 
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xtent.  The  leading  idea  was  to  provide  an  infectious  diseases 
ospital  for  the  treatment  of  two  types  of  infectious  disease  run- 
ling  concurrently  in  the  two  sexes,  and  the  accommodation  not  to 
xceed  thirty-five  beds.  The  competitors  were  not  expected  to 
»e  bound  hand  and  foot  to  follow  any  particular  scheme,  but  to 
dapt  their  plans  to  suit  the  site  and  the  circumstances  of  the 


In  the  requirements  of  the  present  case  there  were  certain  diffi- 
ulties  to  be  encountered,  which  allowed  considerable  scope  for 
originality  of  design  and  disposition  of  the  buildings,  for  in  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  thirty-five  patients  suffering  from  two 
ypes  of  fevers,  and  thus  necessitating  their  separation,  how  was 
'his  to  be  done  adequately  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  unequal 
lumbers  of  two  types  of  infectious  disease  running  together  ?     The 
>ther  details  of  design  could  be  arranged  without  any  departure 
:rom  recognised  principles.    The  diseases  that  will  require  to  be 
created  at  the  same  time  will  be  scarlet  and  enteric  fevers,  or 
[neasles  and  enteric  fever.    As  is  well  known,  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  will  be  in  excess  of  enteric  fever.    Epidemics  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  occur  in  cycles,  while  enteric  fever  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  during  the  year.    We  may  assume  that  one  pavilion 
will  be  occupied  more  or  less  constantly  with  enteric  fever.    During 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles  the  pavilion  devoted  to 
these  will  be  full  to  overflowing.    This  at  once  points  to  the  ob^ 
jections  to  having  the  pavilions  of  equal  size,  and  having  then  no 
provision  for  the  excessive  incidence  of  one  disease  over  another. 
No  plans  which  do  not  provide  for  this  contingency  can  in  my 
mind  be  considered  satisfactory.    To  enable  you  to  decide. which 
cases  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  district  and  burghs,  I  have 
gone  over  the  mortality  returns  for  Dunfermline  burgh  for  five 
years,  and  judging  by  the  mortality,  there  must  have  been  at  least 
300  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  158  cases  of  enteric,  or  nearly  2  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  to  1  of  enteric.    This  proportion  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  allocating  beds  for  these  two  diseases.    The  next 
most  important  consideration  is  the  disposition  of  the  pavilions 
and  administrative  block,  and  on  these  points  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  best  arrangement  is  to  place  pavilions  on  a  north  and  south 
line,  so  that  every  side  will  receive  sunshine  at  some  part  of  the 
day,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.    The  arrangement  of  the 
pavilions  determines  the  position  of  the  administrative  block,  and 
in  this  case  it  falls  naturally  into  the  middle  between  the  pavilions. 
In  the  east  and  west  line  arrangement  the  administrative  block 
must  of  necessity  be  a  long  way  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  pavilion, 
and  this  means  greater  difficulty  of  management  and  extra  work 
for  the  executive  staff  of  the  hospital. 

Each  plan  examined  by  me  was  reported  on  in  as  impartial  a 
manner  as  possible ;  the  eood  points  and  the  bad  ones  were  brought 
out  as  far  as  possible,  and  my  report  summed  up  in  favour  of  t^ 
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plans  sent  in  by  Messrs  Johnstone  &  Bornie  of  Edinboigh, « 
follows : — 

'*  The  plans  of  these  gentlemen  alone  show  originality,  and  mee 
the  requirements  of  the  govet^ag  J^nBciDles  of  hospital  aoconi 
modation  for  infectioas^Hi^kftd/  n  thei^^u^aults  I  have  not  beei 
able  to  find  them,  as  tner^meet-flijrviews  i^eVery  respect  In  d 
the  details  of  isolati(^n,-aispoKLtitfir\o£c[^  various  blocks,  heatins 
lighting,  ventilation,  and  dfimii^ron,  the  mo«  modem  principle 
have  been  followed.  NTh#  planralWQrprskvM^for  the  treatments 
unequal  numbers  of  ihC^^SSp^a  disec^i^^^Tnus,  by  using  the  eu 
and  west  pavilions  for,  sa^;''eaaHSLWerr^  cases  could  be  treats 
leaving  the  north  one  for  8  oases  of  enteric  fever.  By  using  tli 
north  pavilion  and  either  the  east  or  west,  20  cases  of  scarlet  fere 
could  be  treated,  and  12  of  enteric  fever ;  or  by  using  all  thrs 
pavilions  separately,  three  types  of  infectious  disease  could  b 
completely  isolated.  The  disposition  of  the  north  pavilion  is  ope 
to  the  criticism  I  make  regarding  an  east  and  west  line  arrange 
ment|  but  with  these  exceptions — very  important  ones — tk 
pavilion  is  short,  and  has  large  windows  at  each  end,  throng 
which  sunshine  will  pour  into  the  wards  during  some  period  i 
the  day." 

Description  of  the  Hospital. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  ^^mo^ 
units  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  perspective  vi€i 
of  the  design. 

The  hospital  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  of  two  and  a  half  acres  n 
extent  at  Milesmark,  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  southern  ei 
posure,  good  fall  for  drainage  purposes,  and  a  quiet,  little-frequentd 
situation  in  the  open  country,  within  easy  access  of  the  city.  It  ooa 
sists  of  a  central  **  Administrative  Building,"  flanked  by  two  seid 
detached  "  Quarantine  Wards  '*  for  the  reception  of  doubtful  casei 
Three  isolated  **  Fever  Pavilions"  on  the  north-east  and  west^  plai^ 
at  a  distance  of  from  40  to  60  feet  from  the  Administrative  Buildi^ 
and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  covered  ways  having  opei 
sides ;  and,  lastly,  a  block  of  offices  placed  at  the  extreme  we6t€?i 
angle.  The  site  is  to  be  enclosed  with  a  substantial  stone  vai 
5  feet  high,  having  a  front  entrance  gateway  for  the  ho^isi 
buildings  and  a  side  gateway  for  the  offices ;  and  all  the  varioa 
buildings  are  to  be  kept  at  the  regulation  distance  of  40  fe€ 
within  the  boundary  line.  A  remarkable  feature  of-  the  plan  i 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  pavilions,  and  of  their  arraugeme^ 
on  the  site  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  every  window  in  the  fo^ 
walls  of  each  to  be  illuminated  by  the  sun  for  several  hours  a  d&j 
in  summer. 

The  *'  Administrative  Building  "  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  th 
hospital,  in  its  southern  side,  and  contains  the  kitchen,  scullei^ 
larder,  store  rooms  for  linen  and  groceries,  matrons'  and  doctci^ 
rooms,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  lat^  bedrooms,  with  baU' 
room  and  napery  store  upstairs,  in  the  quietest  part  of  the  buUdi^ 
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for  the  nurses  while  offdaty ;  while  in  the  basement  will  be  placed 
the  **  Heating  Chamber  "  and  coal  cellar. 

The  male  and  female  *'  Quarantine  Wards/'  for  the  reception  of 
doubtful  cases,  are  attached  to  either  side  of  the  Administrative 
Building  in  the  form  of  wings,  but  are  wholly  isolated  from  it^and 
from  each  other  by  having  separate  entrances.  Each  ward  consists 
of  an  apartment  24  feet  by  12  feet,  14  feet  6  inches  high — large 
enough  for  two  beds — overlooked  by  means  of  air*tight  observation 
vrindows  in  the  walls  xxt  the  matron's  and  doctor's  rooms,  with  the 
necessary  lavatory  apartment  separated  from  them  by  a  lobby 
having  cross  ventilation. 

The  east  and  west  **  Fever  Pavilions  "  contain  male  and  female 
wards  for  six  beds  each,  having  separate  suites  of  bathrooms  and 
lavatory  accommodation,  separated  from  them  by  lobbies  having 
cross  ventilation,  and  these  wards  are  overlooked  by  means  of  air- 
tight  observation  windows  in  the  walls  of  the  nurses'  duty-room, 
which  divide  them.  In  the  adjacent  lobby  a  movable  bath  on 
wheels  is  to  be  kept  for  occasional  use  at  the  pati<^nts'  bedsides, 
and  a  small  sink  closet  or  pantiy  completes  the  equipment  of  each 
pavilion. 

'  The  North  Fever  Pavilion  is  of  smaller  size,  having  male  and 
female  wardis  for  four  beds  each,  separated  by  the  nurses'  duty- 
room  as  before,  and  having  separate  lavatory  accQmmodation,  but 
only  one  bathroom  common  to  both.  This  pavilion  will  be  used 
for  convalescent  patients  whenever  there  are  not  more  than  two 
kinds  of  fever  to  be  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  while  the  main 
fever  pavilions  are  not  too  crowded.  It  also  admits  of  scarlet 
fever  and  typhoicl  fever  being  treated  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  when  necessary. 

All  these  fever,  quarantine,  and  convalescent  wards  provide  144 
square  feet  floor  space,  12  lineal  feet  wall  space,  and  2000  feet  of 
cubic  air  space  to  each  bed,  or  2500 .  cubic  feet  if  the  ceiling  is 
pointed,  as  in  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  instead  of  flat.  The 
total  number  of  beds  is  36,  exclusive  of  the  future  extension  of  12 
beds.  All  the  wards  are  accessible  to  the  ambulance  waggon^ 
which  will  stand  under  the  shelter  of  the  covered  ways  whilst  the 
patients  are  being  carried  into  the  warda 

The  offices  consist  of  wash-house  and.  laundry,  with  a  drying 
closet  between  them,  ambulance  and  coal  sheds,  mortuary,  with 
central  table  and  top  light  and  water  supply  for  post-mortem 
examinations,  a  tool-house,  and  a  small  chamber  for  disinfecting 
by  means  of  sulphur  fumes. 

A  separate  building  is  also  shown  on  the  plans  for  Washington 
Lyon's  patent  sttper-heated  steam  disinfector,  which  is  found  to  be 
the  only  safe  and  reliable  means  of  disinfecting  clothing  and  other 
articles. 

The  drainage  system  is  to  be  arranged  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  most  improved  principles  of  modem  sanitation,  which  oonfidstin 
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keeping  the  drain  pipes  and  traps  outside  the  buildings  of  as  small 
bore  as  possible,  and  laying  them  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  with 
manholes  and  inspection  eyes  at  all  angles  and  junctions. 

The  details  of  external  elevations,  warming,  and  ventilation  are 
not  yet  settled ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  architects  ha?e 
submitted  alternative  elevations  in  the  old  Scottish  seventeenth 
century  style,  with  crow-stepped  gables  and  other  characteristic 
features  (as  shown  in  our  illustration)/  and  another  in  the  old 
English  style  of  same  period,  with  overhanging  eaves  and  gables, 
filled  in  with  half  timbered  work  and  white  cement  panels. 

Alternative  schemes  of  warming  and  ventilation  were  proposed, 
namely,    by   the    ordinary  system    of  open  fires,  aided  by  low 

{)ressure  hot- water  pipes  carried  round  all  the  wards,  corridors,  and 
avatory  apartments,  and  into  the  recesses  of  the  window  br^tsts, 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  fresh  air  before  it  enters  the  ward; 
and  by  Key's  patent  combined  system  of  warming  and  ventilatioQ 
by  the  mechanical  propulsion  of  screened,  washed,  and  warmed  (or 
cooled !)  fresh  air  into  every  part  of  the  building. 

Key's  system  of  ventilation  and  warming  was  ultimately  adopted 
This  system,  carried  out  in  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Glasgow,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  perfect  solution  of  the  intricate  problems  of  ventila- 
tion and  warming  of  such  buildings  as  schools,  a(kylums,  and 
hospitals.  In  the  Victoria  Hospital  the  incoming  air,  which  pass^ 
down  a  vertical  shaft  16  feet  long  by  3  feet  2  inches  wide,  bailt  k 
white  glazed  bricks,  is  driven  into  the  wards  by  means  of  tvc 
Blackman  fana  Each  fan  is  driven  by  a  four-horse  power  Grossly 
gas  engine.  From  the  main  air  inlet  branches  pass  to  the  varioc^ 
wards ;  air  enters  each  ward  by  wide,  shallow  ducts  placed  aloE: 
the  walls  5  feet  above  the  floor.  The  incoming  air  drives  out  the 
air  which  had  previously  filled  the  wards  through  openings  at  th^ 
floor  levels.  The  unique  features  of  the  system  consist  in  the  air 
previous  to  its  discharge  into  the  wards  being  filtered,  washed,  and 
warmed.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the  incoming  air  through  a 
screen  made  of  horse-hair  and  hemp,  measuring  16  feet  by  12  fee: 
There  is  a  constant  trickling  of  water  down  the  screen,  by  which 
it  is  kept  wet,  and  the  air  passing  through  it  becomes  deprived  d 
its  dust,  soot,  and  other  solid  particles.  An  automatic  fludiia: 
tank  discharges  20  gallons  of  water  every  hour  down  the  screen, 
which  removes  the  dust  which  has  collected  in  the  interval.  After 
passing  through  the  screen  the  air  is  heated  (when  necessary)  bj 
passing  through  coils  of  steam-heated  pipes.  So  effectually  is  the 
air  purified  from  dust  and  soot  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  ti 
clean  the  wards  for  three  years,  and  although  fogs  are  f requentit 
enough  found  outside  the  wards,  none  are  ever  found  inside.  Tb-^ 
air  in  the  wards  is  removed  six  times  an  hour  without  producin.' 

>  The  proprietor  of  the  Dunfermline  Saturdajf  Pteu  has  kindly  pennitx- 
me  to  reproduce  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  appeared  in  that  jonn^ 
some  time  ago. 
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ippreciable  drafts.  As  no  fires  are  necessary  in  the  wards,  this  is 
\  great  saving  of  labour,  both  from  carrying  of  coals  and  from 
[gleaning.  The  air  of  the  wards  was  recently  examined  by  Mr 
Foggie  of  Dundee,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
report : — 

Besults  of  Analysis  of  Air  in  Victoria  Injimiarjf,  Glasgow^ 

DeceTnier  and  January  1891-92. 
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N«ar  Patieiita. 
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24 

7-6 
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.  • . 

7 

1-2 
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Bacteria,     .... 

* .. 

6 

1-0 

•22 
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Moulds,      

... 

1 

•27 

•22 
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The  CO'  is  in  vols,  per  10,000,  the  organic  matter  is  in  vols, 
oxygen  required  to  bleach  the  organic  matter  in  one  million  vols. 
Eiir.     The  micro-organisms  are  per  litre. 

In  order  to  check  the  micro-organisms,  I  paid  a  second  visit  in 
January,  as  I  was  certain  that  something  was  at  fault  with  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  found.  In  the  first  determinations  I 
used  Carnelley  flasks,  but  in  the  second  I  used  Hesse  tubes,  and 
eispirated  4  litres.  The  figures  found  given  below  confirmed  the 
first  analysis. 

Micro-organisms  in  4  Litres  of  Air. 

Bact.  •  Moulds.  Total. 

Wardl  0  0  0 

2  0  11 

3  3  2  5 

Whilst  No.  3  was  being  aspirated  the  bedcovers  in  the  imme* 
iiate  vicinity  were  changed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cubic  space  per  patient  is  distinctly 
low,  viz.,  an  average  of  994  cubic  feet,  and  with  an  imperfect 
system  of  ventilation,  the  COg  of  organic  impurity  would  in  con- 
sequence be  very  high.  In  certain  hospitals  reported  on  by  the 
late  Prof,  de  Chaumont,  where  the  cubic  space  per  person  was 
from  1200  to  1600  cubic  feet,  the  amount  of  COg  per  10,000  cubic 
v'olumes  varied  from  15*3  to  20*3,  while  in  the  Victoria  wards,  near 
the  patients,  the  highest  was  found  to  be  6'9,  and  at  the  centre  of 
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the  wards  tha  highest  wis  8*5,  bsing  about  ane-hM(f  of  tbat  £9^ 
by  Profl  de  Chaumont 

The  method  of  testing  the  OTganic  matter  was  that  used  hy  tk 
late  Prof.  Camelley  in  his  experiments  on  the  air  of  sdiools  «tti 

other  buildings. 

The  highest  results  of  24  and  7'6,  shown  ia  experiments  near  ti:> 
patients,  are  explained  by  Mr  Foggie  to  be  due  to  vitijition  of  tk 
air  by  the  patients  at  the  time  the  experiments  were  being  nude: 
and  the  outgoing  air  at  its  very  worst  only  shows  18*  T<d&  of  0 
needed  to  bleach  the  organic  matter  present 

The  number  of  micro-oxganisms  found  in  the- air  of  the  wards  in 
Victoria  Hospital  was  found  to  be  remarkably  low  in  Mr*  Fore's 
check  experiments ;  in  the  worst  specimen  only  3  bacterial  id 
2  mould  growths  were  found. 

Wall  Construction, — ^All  the  outer  walls  are  to  be  of  hoUov 
construction,  having  an  inner  lining  of  brick  plastered  with  pat^ 
adamant  plaster,  and  an  air  space  of  3  inches.  All  the  inter^ 
corners  of  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  are  to  be  rounded  and  cob- 
structed  so  as  to  present  the  smcdlest  possible  ledges  for  dust  tc> 
accumulate  upon.  The  whole  surface  of  ground  within  the  buiid- 
lugs  is  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  boiling  asphalte,  to  keq^ 
out  damp  and  vermin. 

It  is  intended  to  be  a  model  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  fs: 
in  advance  of  existing  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  but  b> 
no  means  in  excess  of  the  present  requirements  of  the  Engl^ 
Local  Gknremment  Board  as  to  cubic  and  floor  space,  and  other 
essentials  of  an  efficient  fever  hospital.  The  cost  is  estimated  t 
between  £5000  and  £6000. 

The  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  Act  has  been  in  operation 
in  the  county  district  of  Dunfermline  since  October  1891,  but  bas 
not  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  burghs.  The  provision  of  such  ft& 
efficient  hospital  as  has  been  agreed  upon  will  be  rendered  of  com- 
paratively little  value  if  the  burgh  authorities  are  content  to  drag 
in  the  rear  of  sanitary  progress,  and  do  not  likewise  adopt  this 
Act  By  the  time  this  hospital  is'' completed  a  new  Public  Health 
Act  for  Scotland  may  be  an  accomplished  fact,  by  which  continoitj 
and  equality  of  sanitary  administration  may  be  compulsory.  Such 
a  consummation  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  for.  Meantime  the 
omens  are  favoiurable. 


VII.— NOTE  ON  VON  ESMARCH'S  GELATIN  ROLL  CULTDRE& 
By  Albzavdbr  C.  Houstok,  M.E,  D.Sc,  Edinburgh. 

The  method  of  making  gelatin  roll  cultures  was  introduced  by 
Von  Esmarch  as  a  modification  of  Koch's  plate  process.  Certain 
difficulties,  however,  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  process,  which 
limit  its  usefulness,  and  which  cannot  be  entirely  overcome  even 
by  experienced  manipulation. 
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The  following  quotation  from  Salomonsen's  Bacteriological  Tech- 
ology^  page  57,  skows  what  is  meant  by  roll  cultures,  and  also 
Qdicates  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred : — 

"  The  distribution  of  the  gelatin  over  the  wall  of  the  tube  is 
ecured  simultaneously  with  its  hardening  in  the  following 
lanner :  The  projecting  portion  of  the  cotton  plug  is  clipped  or 
inged  off,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  tight-fitting  rubber  cap 
o  keep  the  cotton  dry,  and  the  tube  laid  in  a  dish  of  cold  water, 
preferably  ice-water.  While  the  tube  floats  on  the  water,  it  is 
:ept  with  one  hand  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  while  with 
he  other  it  is  rotated  until  the  gelatin  has  become  solid  in  a  uniform 
ayer  over  the  entire  inside  of  the  tube,  which  is  then  dried  off, 
.nd  the  rubber  cap  removed.  Occasionally  the  cotton  plug  becomes 
covered  with  so  thick  a  layer  of  gelatin  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
ir  to  the  culture  in  an  injurious  manner." 

Fraenkel,  again  {^Text-hook  of  Bacteriology^  page  99),  when 
vriting  of  this  process,  says  :— 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  one  such  tube  no  growth  takes 
)lace,  while  it  develops  luxuriantly  in  the  others.  On  examina- 
ion,  it  is  found  that  the  gelatin  covered  the  lower  end  of  the 
jotton  plug  with  a  thick  layer,  and  prevented  the  access  of  air  to 
ihe  interior.  .  .  .  Sometimes  such  numbers  of  air-bubbles 
pass  from  the  cotton- wool  into  the  interior  of  the  tube  during  the 
consolidation  of  the  gelatin  that  the  latter  is  completely  filled 
cvith  them." 

It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  rotate  a  test-tube  evenly 
ind  rapidly,  because  of  its  large  diameter,  and  also  because  of  the 
benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  water  on  the  fingers.  Further,  if  a 
uniform  layer  of  gelatin  is  obtained,  it  can  only  be  by  soiling  the 
plug  with  the  gelatin,  which  not  only  has  the  disadvantages  already 
pointed  out,  but  offers  a  danger  of  contamination  of  the  contents 
3f  the  tube,  and  interferes  with  the  removal  of  the  plug  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  colonies. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  I  adopted  the  following  plan : — 

(1.)  The  test-tubes  are  slightly  constricted  or  necked  near  their 
Dpen  ends,  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  1.    This  entirely  prevents  the 


Fio.  1. 


soiling  of  the  plug,  the  constriction  acting  as  a  sort  of  circular  weir 
or  barrier,  which  prevents  the  gelatin  from  reaching  the  cotton, 
rhe  constriction  or  necking  is  not  so  great  as  to  cause  any  difficulty 
In  afterwards  examining  the  colonies  growing  inside  the  tube, 
with  the  platinum  needle. 
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(2.)  A  tube  so  necked  is  placed  for  rotation  in  a  wire  frame,  whk't 
is  made  in  the  following  simple  manner.  T^^  bits  of  soft  ir:: 
wire,  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  ben: 
into  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  joined  together  at  a,  a\  and 
at  b,  b\  either  by  solder,  or,  more  simply,  by  a  ligatare  of  thia 
copper  wira 


Fio.9. 


The  tube  is  kept  in  position  in  the  frame  by  two  rubber  band? 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  frame  is  held  at  c  and  c^,  Fig.  3,  betwee: 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  and  rotation  is  made  ond^r 
a  gently  running  tap. 


Fxo.8. 

Although  rotation  is  made  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
desirable  sometimes  to  tilt  the  frame  slightly,  because  the  gelatir 
as  it  stiffens  shows  a  tendency  to  collect  into  masses  instead  ^ 
remaining  sprecul  out  as  a  thin  layer. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  this  method  of  making  roll  cultures 
are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  In  this  way,  and  so  far  as  is  seen,  only  in  this  or  some  sacii 
way,  can  a  uniform  layer  of  gelatin  be  obtained. 

(2.)  The  fingers  are  not  benumbed  by  coming  into  contact  witb 
cold  water. 

(3.)  Soiling  of  the  plug  by  the  gelatin  is  completely  obviated. 

(4.)  It  is  much  easier  to  rotate  the  tube  horizontally  and  rapidl} 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  wire  frame  than  to  rotate  it  when  the  tubi 
itself  is  held  between  the  fingers,  and  when  the  fingers  are  iin« 
mersed  in  cold  water. 

(6.)  All  contact  between  the  warm  hands  and  the  tube  i^ 
avoided,  and  the  gelatin  thus  solidifies  more  rapidly. 

(6.)  No  rubber  cap  is  needed,  and  no  iced  water.  Even  tiu 
running  water  is  not  always  necessary. 

The  figures  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-third  of  full  size. 
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VIIL— NOTES  ON  RECENT  INTESTINAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Alex.  Lockhabt  Qillbspib,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.E.,  Medical  Registrar, 

Edinbuigh  Royal  Infinnary. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  "  boom/'  to  use  a  broking 
phrase,  in  intestinal  medicine.  The  stomach  having  yielded  up 
most  of  its  pathological  secret3i  except  the  secret  of  their  cure,  and 
having  been  found  not  to  be  so  very  important  in  the  animal 
Bconomy  either  in  health  or  disease,  what  better  scapegoat  could 
be  found  than  one  which  was  unable  to  answer  plainly  for  itself, 
bowever  often  it  might  rebel?  Its  ptomaines,  leucomaines, 
poisonous  proteids,  absorbed  as  such,  and  not  metamorphosed  into 
the  innocuous  albumen  as  in  health,  the  absorption  of  gases,  all  are 
3alled  on  to  do  duty  as  the  cause  of  various  complaints.  Chlorosis 
Ls  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  jejunal  wall  to  allow  sufficient  iron  to 
3nter  the  system^  or  to  the  too  great  haste  of  the  wall  of  the  ileum 
X)  get  rid  of  the  iron  again ;  pernicious  ansemia  to  the  absorption 
:>t  poisonous  substances,  produced  by  the  fermentation  and  stasis 
:>t  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine.  The  many  symptoms  usually 
ittributed  to  gastric  indigestion  are  not  caused  by  reflex  nervous 
rritation  from  an  overloaded  or  overtaxed  stomach,  they  are  due 
^0  auto-intoxication,  to  direct  irritation  of  the  nerves  and  nervous 
centres.  The  well-being  of  that  envelope  of  the  digestive  tract 
^hich  we  call  man  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms :  if  they  are  not  too  numerous  and  of  the  right  varieties 
ill  goes  well,  but  if,  by  reason  of  good  living  or  stasis,  they 
luxuriate,  all  kinds  of  horrors  ensue.  Such  is  the  burden  of  a 
paper  by  Dr  Van  Valzah  of  New  York  (1),^  a  cleverly  written 
paper,  but  somewhat  verbose.  Ill-regulated  diet  brings  on 
neurasthenia,  neurasthenia  aggravates  the  intestinal  indigestion, 
ind  a  vicious  circle  is  established.  How  is  this  to  be  cured  ?  Not 
Dy  drugs,  not  even  by  antiseptics,  but  by  diet  and  exercise.  And 
,he  diet  is  divided  into  three  classes — the  exclusive,  the  rigid,  and 
:.he  advanced.  The  first,  lean  meat  made  into  a  pulp ;  the  second, 
beef  and  mutton  cooked  secundum  artem,  white  fish,  oysters,  celery, 
md  stale  crusts,  with  a  little  whisky  carefully  diluted ;  the  third, 
anything  else  except  veal,  lamb,  pork,  goose,  duck,  cod,  herring  or 
salmon ;  no  old  or  raw  vegetables ;  no  pastry ;  no  very  acid  or 
sweet  fruits ;  no  cheese.  Such  a  diet,  of  course,  limits  the  amount 
of  sugar  and  starch  ingested  to  almost  nil  at  first,  and  then  gradu- 
ally increases  it,  the  result  being  that  in  the  exclusive  diet  the 
duodenum  has  almost  no  work  to  do,  and  the  liver  very  little  more, 
while  in  the  rigid  diet  neither  has  as  much  as  will  incommode 
them.  They  get  a  rest,  and  are  soon  able  for  their  ordinary  work 
again. 

Judging  from  a  paper  by  Lusk  on  the  formation  of  glycogen 

1  The  figures  within  parentheses  refer  to  bibliography  at  end  of  article. 
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Disease  in  Children.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners. 
By  James  Carmichael,  M.D.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Young 
J.  Pentland :  1892. 

This  book  is  one  of  Pentland's  Students'  Manuals,  and  is  well 
ivorthy  to  rank  with  the  best  of  them.  We  welcome  it  as  the 
irst  systematic  treatise  on  the  Disease  of  Children  emanating  from 
^ny  Scottish  School  of  Medicine.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates 
the  author's  view  that  disease  in  children  must  be  studied  on  the 
same  lines  and  by  the  same  methods  as  disease  in  adults ;  but  he 
points  out  in  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Clinical  Examination 
)f  the  Child  the  special  difficulties  which  are  encountered  and  the 
3est  means  of  overcoming  them.  The  whole  work  shows  indica- 
ions  of  extensive  reading  and  a  wide  and  careful  clinical  ex- 
perience ;  the  views  put  forward  by  the  author,  both  as  regards 
pathology  and  treatment,  are  of  what  may  be  called  an  advanced 
type ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  dominated  largely  by  recent  advances 
in  the  study  of  bacteriology  and  septic  infection.  Indeed,  he  goes 
30.  far  as  to  include  croupous  pneumonia  among  the  fevers,  and 
states  the  opinion  that  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  infectious — 
we  doubt  whether  the  older  race  of  practitioners  will  follow  him 
so  far — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pathology  of  the  various  diseases, 
which  in  most  cases  is  very  carefully  worked  out,  is  well  up  to 
date,  and  the  treatment  advocated  is  practical,  jddicious,  and 
scientific.  To  glance  briefly  at  the  details  of  a  work  which 
we  hope  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  we  find  in  the  chapter  on 
School  Hygiene  some  wise  and  sensible  remarks  on  the  dangers 
of  the  present  system  of  high  pressure  and  cramming.  In  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina  we  note  he  curiously  prefers  bathing  to 
inunction.  In  the  management  of  typhoid,  as  well  as  in  all  forms 
of  diarrhoea,  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  stools,  and  the  important  indications  for  treatment  to  be 
learned  thereby.  In  an  excellent  chapter  on  Tuberculosis,  the 
author  advocates  strongly  the  infective  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  necessity  of  disinfection  of  all  sputa  and  dejecta  from  tuber- 
culous patients;  and  believes  that  the  flesh  of  infected  animals 
and  their  milk  may  readily  infect  predisposed  persons.  Scrofulosis 
be  recognises  as  a  distinct  habit  of  the  body,  not  necessarily 
associated  with  tubercle,  but  affording  a  ready  nidus  for  the 
tubercular  poison.  In  treating  of  rickets  the  pathological  anatomy 
and  setiology  are  fully  considered,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
improper  feeding,  though  an  important  element,  is  not  the  only 
one  in  the  causation  of  the  disease;  and  that  in  its  treatment 
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perience ;  the  views  put  forward  by  the  author,  both  as  regards 
pathology  and  treatment,  are  of  what  may  be  called  an  advanced 
^ype ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  dominated  largely  by  recent  advances 
in  the  study  of  bacteriology  and  septic  infection.  Indeed,  he  goes 
30.  far  as  to  include  croupous  pneumonia  among  the  fevers,  and 
states  the  opinion  that  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  infectious — 
we  doubt  whether  the  older  race  of  practitioners  will  follow  him 
so  far — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pathology  of  the  various  diseases, 
which  in  most  cases  is  very  carefully  worked  out,  is  well  up  to 
date,  and  the  treatment  advocated  is  practical,  jddicious,  and 
scientific.  To  glance  briefly  at  the  details  of  a  work  which 
we  hope  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  we  find  in  the  chapter  on 
School  Hygiene  some  wise  and  sensible  remarks  on  the  dangers 
of  the  present  system  of  high  pressure  and  cramming.  In  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina  we  note  he  curiously  prefers  bathing  to 
inunction.  In  the  management  of  typhoid,  as  well  as  in  all  forms 
of  diarrhoea,  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  stools,  and  the  important  indications  for  treatment  to  be 
learned  thereby.  In  an  excellent  chapter  on  Tuberculosis,  the 
author  advocates  strongly  the  infective  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  necessity  of  disinfection  of  all  sputa  and  dejecta  from  tuber- 
culous patients;  and  believes  that  the  flesh  of  infected  animals 
and  their  milk  may  readily  infect  predisposed  persons.  Scrofulosis 
he  recognises  as  a  distinct  habit  of  the  body,  not  necessarily 
associated  with  tubercle,  but  affording  a  ready  nidus  for  the 
tubercular  poison.  In  treating  of  rickets  the  pathological  anatomy 
and  aetiology  are  fully  considered,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
improper  feeding,  though  an  important  element,  is  not  the  only 
one  in  the  causation  of  the  disease;  and  that  in  its  treatment 
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ility  would  have  increased  its  value^  but  mieht  have  diminished 
sale.  For  the  traditional  examiner  and  his  possible  useless 
estions  figure  largely  in  the  student's  mind. 
Dr  Starling  has  spared  no  pains  to  bring  his  book  abreast  of  the 
>st  modem  researches;  and  we  read  with  pleasure  his  clear 
scriptions  of  the  relationship  of  pulse-wave  to  heart-beat,  of  the 
chanism  of  gaseous  interchange  in  the  liings,  of  the  formation  of 
nph,  and  of  the  mode  of  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
different  from  the  statements  of  the  older  text-books. 
Some  parts  of  the  book  are  much  superior  to  others,  and  through 
my  of  these  the  influence  of  Bunge's  Physiological  Chemistry  is 
be  seen.  The  chief  fault  in  the  work  is  a  want  of  proportion, 
eh  parts  as  those  dealing  with  circulation  and  respiration  are 
isidered  with  a  fulness  which  makes  the  account  of  the  nervous 
item,  of  dietetics,  and  of  reproduction  appear  inadequate.  This, 
tvever,  is  simpljr  the  result  of  the  author's  undertaking  the 
possible  task  of  including  so  much  hi  so  small  a  space, 
[t  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  publidber  has  not  been  more  liberal 
his  supply  of  diagrams.  Their  absence  greatly  detracts  irom  the 
tfalness  of  the  book  to  students. 


phey's  Modem  Therapeutics,  Medical  and  Surgical,  incttlding  the 
Diseases  cf  Women  and  Children,  A  Compendium  of  Becent 
Formulae  and  Therapeutical  Directions  from  the  Practice  of 
Eminent  Contemporary  Physicians,  American  and  Foreign. 
N'inth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Vol.  I. :  General  Medi- 
jine  and  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Allen  J.  SMirfl,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathological 
aistology,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  J.  Aubrey  Davis, 
!il.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.  London: 
Baillifere,  Tindall,  &  Cox :  1892. 

(Lbout  one-fourth  of  the  ninth  edition  of  this  large  work  is  new. 
at  it  has  reached  a  ninth  edition  is  evidence  of  its  popularity, 
e  plan  adopted  is,  as  heretofore,  to  give  quotations  from  the 
Ltings  of  physicians  of  all  countries  with  regard  to  each 
ease  discussed.    First  a  few  of  the  more  important  paragraphs 

inserted,  then  a  list  of  remedies  which  have  been  used  for  the 
ease,  with  short  nptes  added.  This  arrangement  permits  a 
.ctitioner  in  a  hurry  for  advice  with  regard  to  a  remedy  to  find  the 
uired  information  with  great  ease  and  celerity,  but  it  also  makes 
I  "book  rather  scrappy  and  disconnected.  Two  faults  might  be 
nd  in  the  manner  of  making  the  extracts, — the  first,  that  they 

all  put  into  the  present  tense ;  the  second,  that  the  prescrip- 
ts are  printed  some  in  Latin,  some  in  English,  and  some  in  a 
cture.  Now,  it  is  distinctly  incongruous  to  read  that  Dr  So- 
1-So,  who  has  been  dead  some  years,  considers  that  a  certain 
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drug  is  without  equal  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  that  be  i'sr 
uses  a  powder,  not  an  ointment,  for  local  applicatioos.  iii 
editors,  who  must  get  through  a  most  commendable  amount: 
reading,  always  paraphrase  the  extracts,  it  would  be  easy  encn: 
for  them  to  see  to  this  minor  point  There  are  naturally  a  fi 
sprinkling  of  Americanisms  throughout  the  book,  many  of  t^ 
put  in  the  mouths  of  British  physicians.  Prof.  Fraser,  for  iDStai::^ 
speaks  of  things  as  "  bothersome  "  in  his  otherwise  grave  contribs 
tions.  The  book  is  got  up  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  dress^s^ 
is  beautifully  printed  throughout  There  is  a  comprehensiTe  mij 
of  authors  and  of  the  rarer  drugs  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


The  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  By  Dr  C.  A.  Ewald,  ExtTaoifc 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Auth(^ 
Translation  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  with  Spd 
Additions  by  the  Author.  By  Morris  Makges,  AJU,  Ul 
Attending  Physician  to  Out-Door  Department,  Mount  J^a 
Hospital,  New  York.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Young  J.  F^ 
land:  1892. 

Dr  Ewald's  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  h$ve  alrd 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Bussian,  Italian,  and  Spa^j 
We  have  so  lately  noticed  Dr  Saundby's  excellent  translation  i 
we  must  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  merits  of  this.  I 
-  latest,  publication.  Dr  Manges  has  translated  only  the  se:i 
part  of  the  original  lectures,  referring  intending  leaders  t^^  I 
Sydenham  Society's  translation  of  Part  I.;  and  he  has  bad  I 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  author,  who,  indeed,  has  inserted  si 
new  matter  which  is  shortly  to  appear  in  a  new  German  edid 
Printed  in  a  large,  handsome  volume,  with  illustrations  whicL 
are  bound  to  say,  excel  those  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  ecij 
both  in  artistic  merit  and  in  clearness,  the  book  is  one  which  j 
one  should  be  proud  to  possess.  The  translation,  a  trifle  ol)^! 
in  parts,  has  not  quite  the  same  flow  which  the  original  possd 
so  wonderfully,  and  which  Dr  Saundby  has  caught  so  well  i 
it  is  eminently  readable.  The  translator  has  enhanced  the  vj 
of  his  work  by  increasing  the  references,  adding  some  new  pi^ 
and  by  giving  fuller  details  in  one  or  two  places.  It  may 
permitted  to  us  to  wonder  how  a  plate,  like  the  one  printed 
page  174,  could  possibly  be  copied  from  the  same  original  a^ 
corresponding  figure  in  the  Sydenham  Society's  edition. 


Charts  for  Becm^ding  the  Examination  of  the  Urine,     London: 

K.  Lewis. 

The  charts,  which  have  been  sent  us  by  the  enteipri^ 
publisher  above  named,  are  printed  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  tai 
up  the  whole  page.     This  page  is  intended  to  be  filled  in  ^ 
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the  analysis  of  one  day's  urine,  and  evidently  is  to  serve  more 
for  a  single  examination  than  a  series.  Spaces  for  all  the  normal 
constituents,  with  the  normal  amount  of  each  in  brackets,  are 
provided,  with  similar  spaces  for  the  abnormal  contents  and 
sediment,  even  a  blank  circle  is  added  for  a  representation  of  the 
microscopic  appearances.  It  strikes  us  that  a  more  useful  chart 
might  be  devised  in  which  the  results  of  examination  on  different 
days  could  be  inserted,  with  a  great  saving  of  space.  Another 
thing  is  that  although  there  is  a  il^ecial  notice  to  the  effect  that 
only  samples  from  the  mixed  urine  of  24  hours  should  be  taken 
for  testing  purposes,  no  space  is  allotted  to  a  note  of  the  diet  of 
the  patient  at  the  time,  a  matter  quite  as  important. 


On  Congenital  Obliteration  of  the  Bile-ducts,  By  John  Thomson, 
M.D.,  F.RC.P.E,,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine,  etc.     Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd :  1892. 

This  essay  has  so  lately  appeared  in  our  pages  that  it  is  needless 
to  say  much  about  it  at  this  time.  It  is  exceedingly  neatly  got 
up,*  and  the  three  plates  in  the  text  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
With  the  full  literature  of  the  subject  carefully  worked  out,  and 
forming,  as  it  does,  the  just  published  description  or  risuTni  of  this 
class  of  cases,  it  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  The  problems,  too, 
presented  by  these  examples  of "  Nature's  experimental  pathology," 
so  clearly  put  by  the  author,  merit  thorough  investigation. 

Notes  on  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  small  intestines  and  of 
partial  obliteration  of  the  gall-bladder  in  a  new-born  infant  are 
included  in  the  volume.  Dr  Thomson's  ideas  on  the  origin  of  the 
meconium  are  amusing. 

Coca  and  Cocaine ;  their  History,  Medical  and  Economic  Uses  and 
Medicinal  Preparations,  By  William  Martindale,  F.C.S.,  etc., 
etc.     Second  Edition.     London :  H.  K.  Lewis :  1892. 

Ws  are  glad  to  see  that  this  little  book,  so  full  of  valuable  and 
most  interesting  information,  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
volume  will  be  read  by  all  with  much  profit,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
high  position  its  author  holds  in  the  profession. 


From  "  Oesypum  "  to  "  Lanoline^'  with  a  Consideration  of  the  Use  of 
the  Latter  in  Medicine  and  in  Cosmetics,  etc,    London :  Burroughs 
Wellcome,  &  Co. :  1892. 

This  is  a  small  work  of  48  pages,  and  contains  much  that  is 
interesting  historically,  and  also  much  that  is  valuable  thera- 
peutically. "  Oesypum  "  was  the  name  given  by  Dioscorides  and 
other  ancient  writers  to  the  fat  of  sheep's  wool,  which  in  the  days 
of  the  early  Greek  physicians  was  used  medicinally.    It  fell  into 
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disuse,  but  very  recently  a  purified  fonn  of  the  fat  of  sheep's  wd 
has  become  officinal  under  the  name  of ''  Adeps  Lan» ''  or  lanotine. 
We  commend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


A  Short  MamuU  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  A.  Dupre,  PkD. 
F.RS.,  F.C.S.,  eta,  and  H.  Wilson  Hake,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.ia. 
etc.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  London :  Charles  Griffin  k  Ca . 
1892.  « 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  excellent  manual  has  reached  a 
second  edition.  In  a  previous  number  we  bad  occasion  to 
commend  to  our  readers  the  first  edition — we  can  only  repeat  wha: 
we  said  on  that  occasion.  The  Manual  is  excellentJj  arranged 
and  well  adapted  for  students  of  chemistry.  The  authors  give 
succinctly,  yet  fully,  the  leading  facts  in  Inorganic  Chemistxy. 
Among  the  many  text-books  on  chemistry  it  is  sure  to  hold  a 
foremost  place. 


CcUeehism  Series.    Chemistry,  Part  I,  Inorganic.    Edinburgh :  £ 

&  S.  Livingstone :  1892. 

This  work  has  neither  preface  nor  author's  name  attached  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  may  be  the  object  of  the  author 
in  its  production.  These  series  of  catechisms  can  never  be  of 
much  service  to  students,  but  will  most  likely  prove  hurtful  t: 
the  student  of  medicine  by  making  him  trust  to  a  source  of  infor- 
mation for  examinations  which  can  never  teach  him  the  subject 


ATuestJutics,  their  Uses  and  Administration.    By  Dudley  Wilm hT 
Buxton.     Second  Edition.    London :  H.  al.  Lewia :  1892. 

«  The  subject  of  anaesthesia  at  present  occupies  very  seriously  tk 
attention  of  the  medical  profession,  as  evidenced  by  the  nnmeroD* 
articles  which  appear  almost  weekly  in  the  medical  journals  botn 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  jBnHand  and 
America  ether  is  the  favourite  anesthetic^  while  the  recent 
investigations  at  Hyderabad,  initiated  by  Surgeon-major  Lawxie, 
have  done  much  to  strengthen,  if  that  were  needed,  the  view  of  tk 
great  majority  of  Scottisn  surgeons  that  chloroform  is  not  only  the 
most  convenient  anflftsthetic,  but  also,  when  skilfully  exhibited,  t 
safe  drug  for  the  production  of  anaesthesia. 

In  London  hospitals  specialists  for  the  administration  of  ana^ 
thetics  are  employed,  and  they  unanimously  advocate  the  use  ct 
ether  as  the  best  ansBsthetic  for  ordinary  use.  The  author  of  the 
above  work  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  states  the  case  for  and 
>  against  the  various  drugs  as  fairly  as  an  avowed  supporter  of  ether 
can,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  ether  for  general  purposes  i? 
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the  best  and  safest  ansdsthetic,"  at  the  same  time  admitting  that 
''there  are,  however,  cases  in  which  ether  should  not  be  used." 
The  descriptions  given  as  snides  for  the  administration  of  the  three 
chief  ansosthetics — ether,  chloroform,  and  nitrons  oxide — are  excellent. 
Indeed,  the  whole  subject  is  succinctly  and  lucidly  considered,  and 
in  our  opinion  Mr  Buxton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  placing  before 
the  profession  a  most  valuable  work  relating  to  this  important 
subject.  We  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  both 
students  and  practitioners. 

Cancer  of  the  Mouth,  Tongvs,  and  (Esophagus;  their  Pathology, 
Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  By  Frederic  Bowreiia^ 
Jessett,  F.RC.S.  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Bromp- 
ton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  London :  Bsdlli^re,  Tindall, 
&  Cox :  1892. 

Mr  Jsssett  makes  excellent  use  of  his  great  opportunities  as 
surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  and  has  republished  this  treatise, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  a  work  published  in  1886  on 
Cancer  o£  the  Mouth,  Tongue,  and  Alimentary  Tract  We  lately 
reviewed  in  these  columns  the  work  on  Cancer  of  the  Stomach  and 
Intestinal  Canal.  The  present  work  gives  a  fairly  readable,  Ifut 
not  very  well-arranged  account  of  the  symptoms,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
oesophagus.  The  author  has  studied  museum  specimens  with  care, 
and  has  had  considerable  experience  of  his  own,  while  he  also  lays 
under  contribution  the  experience  of  other  surgeons,  both  Con- 
tinental and  British.  Some  of  the  names  are  printed  with  curious 
incorrectness.  Kocker  for  Kocher ;  Khrone  and  Seissen  we  sup- 
pose mean  Krohne  and  Seseman  ;  and  Sch£lpher  we  have  failed  to 
identify.  Syme  has  been  dead  for  more  than  twenty  years,  yet  is 
described  as  still  recommending  an  operation,  p.  18. 

The  value  of  the  work  would  have  been  greater  had  the  table  of 
contents  been  more  full,  and  the  index  better  arranged  and  more 
precise.  

A  Primer  of  the  Art  of  Massage  (Jor  leamersX    By  Dr  Stretch 
Dowse.     Bristol :  John  Wright  &  Co.:  1892. 

This  little  volume  mav  be  useful  either  as  a  first  step  to  learning 
the  art  of  massage,  whicn  is  much  more  fully  taught  in  Dr  Dowse's 
pablished  lectures,  or  it  may  serve  as  an  easily  referred  to  re- 
minder for  those  nurses  who  have  already  learned  the  practice  of 
their  art.  A  "good  rubber"  must  have  a  little  knowledge  of 
physiologv,  and  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  lie  of  the  larger 
superficial  muscles.  To  know  the  names  of  the  muscles  only 
fosters  vain  conceit,  and  beware  of  the  masseur,  or  still  more  of  the 
masseuse,  who  can  ''transmit  her  own  magnetism,"  and  ^' gives  out  * 
her  own   health"  to   her  favoured  patient.     Strength,  patience. 
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fairly  soft  hands,  and  a  moderately  hard  hearty  tempmd  k 
obedience  to  the  doctors,  are  qualities  which,  with  practice  am 
after  some  elementary  instruction,  make  good  rubbers. 


On  an  Epidemic  Skin  Disease,  resembling  Eczema  and  Pityrm^^ 
Rvbra  in  some  respects,  which  occurred  chiefly  in  the  Watttx 
Districts  of  London  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  IS^l 
By  Thomas  D.  Savill,  M.D.  Lond,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Paddington  Infirmary,  London,  &^ 
London :  H.  K.  Lewis :  1892. 

Thjb  disease  so  admirably  described  and  so  fully  illustrated  h 
Dr  Savill  from  the  numerous  instances  which*  came  under  Im 
personal  observation,  coupled  with  the  study  of  a  number  cf 
others  seen  elsewhere,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  new  oca. 
since  in  1888  Dr  Elkins  had  a  similar  experience  in  tbe  Greenojk 
Parochial  Asylum.     If  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  into  tb 
nature  and  causation  of  a  most  mysterious  malady  Dr  Savill  has  not 
entirely  succeeded  in  clearing  up  all  the  many  obscure  pokt£ 
which  have  cropped  up  in  connexion  with  it,  he  has  at^  least  p'ti: 
on  record  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  much  which  wiL 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  event  of  any  future  outbreak  of 
a  like  kind.    The  disease  is  defined  as  "  a  contagious  malady  ii 
which  the  main  lesion  is  a  dermatitis,  sometimes  attended'  n 
serous  exudation,  always  resulting  in  desquamation  of  the  cutick 
usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  dir 
turbance,  and  running  a  more  or  less  definite  course  of  seven  c? 
eight  weeks."     One  curious  item  in  its  history  was    that  tb. 
temperature  was  generally  normal  or  subnormal  notwithstandin: 
the  large  extent  of  cutaneous  surface  involved.     This  certain!; 
allies  it  more  closely  with  eczema  than  with  erysipelas,  and  i- 
may  possibly  prove  to  have  a  relationship  to  diphtheria,  for  ir 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  was  albuminuria.     An  aeroli. 
diplococcus  having  special  characters  was  constantly  found  in  t^ 
serum  and  exudation  by  Dr  Savill,  and  in  the  blood,  skin,  ani 
other  tissues  by  Dr  Bussell,  but  its  full  pathogenic  significan:^ 
has  not  been  yet  entirely   established.    At  the  same   time  I'r 
Savill  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  special  microbf. 
which  gains  access  to  the  blood  by  means  of  the  skin,  in  the  (»sts 
in  which  there  is  a  preliminary  stage  with  asymmetrical  eraptio:i 
while  if  the  microbe  entered  the  blood  by  some  other  channel 
as  the  alimentary  canal,  the  rash  was  symmetrical   {roni  tb 
outset    It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  illustrations,  wbethe 
coloured  or  in  phototype,  are  such  as  to  render  the  recognition  a: 
easy  matter.    We  would  counsel  all  medical  officers  of  healu 
and  every  parochial  medical  officer  in  charge  of  a  workhouse  t 
purchase  a  copy,  but  it  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  every  well-informed  practitioner. 
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WohlyiCs  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms.  Twelfth  Edition.  Revised 
throughout,  with  numerous  Additions,  hy  John  A.  P.  Price,  B.  A, 
M.D.  Oxon.     London :  Whittaker  &  Co. :  1892. 

Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  so  long  been  a  standard  work  that  one 
is  curious  to  know  how  far  a  revision  by  another  hand  is  likely 
"jO  prove  successful.  Dr  Price  has  evidently  bestowed  much  care 
jn  this  revised  edition;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  bring  it  up  to 
iate  in  every  branch  of  medical  science,  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  falling  short  of  what  is  perhaps  too  much  for  any  one  man 
X)  accomplish.  Some  new  features  of  the  book  are  admirable, 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  unequal  and  inconsistent, 
[n  many  instances  the  exact  application  of  a  term  is  not  made 
3lear,  and  often  the  term  is  not  properly  differentiated  from  terms 
X)  which  it  is  related.  No  student  could  possibly  from'  this 
Dictionary  find  out  the  relation  of  Planula  to  Oastrula ;  and  the 
Idea  of  Abdominal  pores  gathered  from  the  instances  named  of  their 
occurrence  would  be  quite  erroneous.  In  the  definition  of  Placenta 
orcevia  one  would  naturally  expect  mention  to  be  made  of  the 
^/nver  titerine  segment;  yet  one  finds  the  following  definition: 
*  Placenta  proBvia,  a  term  denoting  attachment  of  the  placenta  over 
\he  mouthy  instead  of  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus^'  and  no  mention 
3f  the  lower  uterine  segment  anywhere  in  the  book.  The  action 
3f  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  is  wrongly  stated ;  and  a  sty  is 
said  to  be  an  inflammation  of  a  meibomian  gland.  Priction-sound 
is  limited  to  the  abdomen.  Deciduous,  as  applied  to  the  calyx,  is 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  caducous,  the  very  term  from  which 
it  has  to  be  differentiated.  Words  like  pras-coracoid  and  ligament 
[of  abdominal  organs),  which  always  prove  a  stumbling-t)l6ck  to 
students,  are  omitted.  Chorion^  with  all  its  difficulties  and  modi- 
fications, is  disposed  of  in  four  lines,  while  seventy  lines  are 
levoted  to  what  is  very  suggestive  of  a  patent  medicine  advertise- 
nent  of  ffalvion.  In  a  book  which  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
lames  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  anatomists,  the  omission  of  the 
Argyll  Robertson  symptom  is  a  peculiar  oversight.  O'Dwyers 
nethod  is  defined,  but  the  term  Intubation  is  not  mentioned.  One 
las  to  stumble  accidentally  upon  Myotatic  irritability  in  order  to 
ind  the  term  Knee-jerk.  The  definitions  of  Incisors,  Canines,  Pros- 
nolars,  and  Molars,  are  useless  for  scientific  purposes.  These 
examples,  culled  at  random,  show  that  the  revised  edition  of 
Hoblyn's  Dictionary  needs  more  revision  still  if  it  is  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  as  a  trustworthy  exposition  of  the  exact  appli- 
cation of  terms  in  medicine.    

Morui  Maclean,  Medical  Student.    By  Graham  Travers.    Messrs 

Blackwood:  Edinburgh:  1892. 

The  grave  and  reverend  seniors  who  do  the  reviewing  for  this 
Journal  have  not  often  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  wits  on 
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a  three  volume  novel,  so  it  waa  with  feelings  of  qaite  unwoite^ 
dif&dence  that  the  task  was  essayed  The  first  difficulty  wis  tb 
reading  of  it:  Was  it  possible  to  keep  awake  during  the  acta 
perusal  ?  and  the  next  was  to  find  the  boldness  to  criticise  a  wod^ 
so  obviously  by  one  of  the  nobler  sex,  and  one  in  which  Vx 
heroine  is  the  latest  fine  flower  of  civilisation  and  progress.  less 
have  been  disappointed,  and  the  three  volumes  were  read  fis: 
cover  to  cover  without  turning  a  hair.  The  heroine  is  chann^ 
and  the  delicate  topics  involved  in  the  dissecting-room  episode^j 
and  the  examination  failures,  are  told  with  a  light  hand  T^ 
book  is  eminently  readable, — in  fact  almost  deserves  the  ephbi 
which  our  old  aunt  kept  for  the  sermons  of  her  favourite  pieac^ 
**  divertin*."  The  characters  are  life-like,  and  the  heroine,  thosii 
she  was  plucked  twice  in  her  "intermediate,"  in  the  end  getst^ 
physiology  medal,  and  lets  herself  be  made  love  to  in  a  faiii! 
successful  manner.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  fearless  old  fashion  | 
earlier  days,  but  still  not  badly,  considering  her  knowledge  | 
cardiac  ganglia  and  similar  aids  to  disillusion. 

The  authoress  has  done  good  work  in  this  which  is  obviou 
her  first  book,  and  will  do  better  yet.  The  hero,  or  shall  ve  d 
him  the  martyr,  who  marries  the  doctor  is  rather  a  poor  creatd 
and  we  doubt  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  hand  over  his  t:i 
patient  to  his  wife  and  partner. 


I 

Laird  NichoWa.KUcheny  and  other  Scottish   Storieg.     By  J<jS£ 
Wrigbt.     Sixth  Edition.     Glasgow :  Joseph  Wright 

The  ingenious  advertiser  and  inventor  of  the  Drooko  umbr; 
writes  prose  without  knowing  it,  and  occasionally  drops  i 
poetry.  He  has  drawn  in  his  day  letters  of  thanks  from  n^ 
individuals  more  or  less  distinguished, — princes  and  prince^ 
actresses,  statesmen,  Mary  Andersoh  and  Mr  Gladstone,  li 
Bosebery  and  Professor  Biackie.  Th^  funniest  example 
unfulfilled  prophecy  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Chamberlaii^ 
which  he  says,  "  Even  your  skill  may  fail  to  make  an  rnnbrj 
wide  enough  to  shelter  Lord  Salisbury  and  myself.*'  This  d 
have  been  written  before  1885.  The  stories  and  poems,  while  nci 
amusing  as  the  Drooko  letters,  are  pleasantly  written,  with  an  exi 
lent  tone  of  old  world  simplicity,  love  of  nature,  and  love  of  cooi^ 
The  young  person  may  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  never  iieej 
raise  a  blusn.  

The  Preecriber's  Guide  to  the  Harrogate  Mineral  Waters,     By  i\ 
Johnston-Lavis,  M.D.     London :  H.  Renshaw :  1891 

This  brochure  is  intended  to  place  before  the  busy  practitif 
the  general  principles  and  salient  facta  to  be  considered  in  diitc| 
his  patients  to  Harrogate  Spa.  A  spare  hour  is  sufficient  to  p6 
it,  and  to  glean  from  it  what  is  required. 
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MEETINGS    OF   SOCIETIES. 
lEDICO-CHIRURGlCAL   SOCIETY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

SESSION  LXXn. — MEETING  I. 
WedTiesday^  ind  November  1892. —Mr  Joseph  Bell,  PreiiderU^  in  the  Chait. 

I.  Exhibition  of  Patients. 

1.  Dr  Norman  Walker  showed  a  case  of  acquired  syphilis  in 

CHILD. 

2.  Mr  A.  G.  Miller  showed  a  girl,  set.  18,  household  servant,  at 
resent  in  a  situation,  whose  knee-joint  he  had  excised  in  May 
890  (case*  No.  24  of  his  series).  Patient  walked  with  hardly 
ny  limp,  and  was  quite  able  for  her  work.  The  limb  was  rigid 
nd  quite  straight. 

II.  Original  Communications. 

1.  Ih  William  Russell  read  his  paper  on  some  practical  results 
IF  THE  investigation  OF  CHOLERA  IN  GERMANY,  which  appears  at 
).  521  of  this  JoumaL 

The  President  pointed  out  that  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful 
liscussion  of  this  interesting  paper  might  be  expected.  The 
various  points  of  etiology,  bacteriology,  prophylaxis,  and  treatment 
should  all  be  discussed,  and  there  were  many  men  present  who 
lad  a  right  to  speak  on  each. 

Dr  Troup  said  he  had  seen  the  great  epidemic  of  1848-49  in 
jrlasgow.  People  said  cold  weather  checked  the  virulence  of  the 
iisease,  but  that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  the  cholera  was  worst  in  the 
iead  of  winter  during  that  visitation.  It  began  in  November  1848, 
and  continued  till  spring,  and  the  winter  was  so  severe  that  the 
Clyde  was  frozen  over  at  the  Broomielaw.  From  what  he  had  seen 
he  had  come  to  the  belief  that,  in  advanced  cases,  no  medical  treat- 
ment was  of  any  avail :  people  got  better  and  people  died,  and 
he  considered  the  doctor  was  not  responsible  for  either  result. 
The  mortality  then  was  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  now~- 
about  one^half  of  those  seized  succumbing ;  intravenous  injections 
seemed  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  algide  condition ;  patients  operated 
on  even  with  tv*arm  water  recovered  amazingly  for  a  time,  but  then 
sank,  but  some  survived.  He  was  also  very  much  struck  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  patients  who  were  going  to  recover  passed 
in  three  or  four  days  from  the  gates  of  death  and  were  able  to  be 
on  their  feet ;  tins  only  happened  when  they  escaped  an  after-* 
fever,  which  was  very  common^  and  was  then  called  "  consecutive 
fever,"  now  called  *'  cholera  typhoid."    In  most  of  the  cases  there 
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was  a  diarrhoea  called  "  preliminary/'  which  lasted  a  few  hours  or 
a  day,  and  was  painless,  and  then  changed  to  the  rice-water  evacua- 
tions. Advanced  students  were  employed,  in  the  latter  periods  of 
the  epidemic,  at  so  many  guineas  a  week,  and  they  made  house-to- 
house  visitations  in  the  cholera  districts,  inquired  for  diarrhcea, 
prescribed  lead  and  opium,  or  kino  and  katechu  with  opium,  etc., 
and  very  speedily  the  cholera  curve  steadily  fell. 

Dr  James  Carmichael  had  listened  with  much  interest  to  Dr 
Russell's  narrative  of  his  visit  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  His 
feeling  on  hearing  the  paper  was  a  desire  for  more  light  on  several 
points  connected  with  the  pathology  and  spread  of  the  disease. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  epidemic  as 
to  the  part  played  by  the  comma  bacillus  was  quite  conclusive 
as  a  corroboration  of  Koch's  original  work  on  the  subject  As 
to  the  habitat  of  the  micro-organism,  while  it  mainly  infested  the 
intestinal  canal,  he  should  like  to  know  if  it  had  been  found  in 
any  of  the  internal  organs  or  the  blood,  and  if  any  experiments 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  poison  elaborated 
through  the  agency  of  these  micro-organisms.  It  was  only  by 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  true  chemical  nature  of  the  poison 
that  we  were  likely  to  find  an  antidote  to  neutralize  its  poisonous 
effects.  The  relation  of  cholera  nostras  to  the  real  disease  had 
always  been  a  subject  of  interest  to  him,  and  he  had  hoped  tba: 
Dr  Russell  would  have  been  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
important  point.  So  far  as  he  could  make  out  from  tlie  paper, 
these  cases  were  not  viewed  by  the  Germans  as  mild  or 
incipient  cases  of  cholera.  His  personal  experience  of  chol^a 
was  practically  nil,  for  he  had  only  seen  two  cases  in  Fife  during 
the  epidemic  in  1865.  Both  were  treated  with  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  to  relieve  tlte 
painful  spasma  The  spread  of  the  disease  at  that  time  was 
closely  connected  with  bad  drainage  and  impure  water  supply. 

Ih*  Sempk  said  that,  although  he  had  served  seven  years  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  he  had  only  seen  two  cases  of  cholera  durin^* 
that  time.  When  in  charge  of  the  Invaliding  Depot  of  Deolal^, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  neighbouring  villages  and  along  the  cour% 
of  a  stream  which  passed  the  cantonment  were  being  decimated 
by  cholera,  only  one  case  of  the  disease  occurred  in  camp.  It 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  vagrant  nativa  He  (Dr  Seiuple)  had 
seen  him  only  after  collapse  had  taken  place,  and  the  disease 
speedily  proved  fatal.  The  other  case  occuiTed  when  there  was 
no  cholera  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  that  of  a  European 
soldier  invalided  from  Upper  India.  It  appeared  that  the  disease 
was  excited  by  the  man's  partaking  too  freely  of  some  indigestible 
bacon  in  the  canteen.  He  likewise  died.  He  (Dr  Semple)  might 
likewise  mention,  in  connexion  with  cholera,  that  he  had  been 
told  that  an  aggravated  paroxysm  of  malignant  malarial  fever 
might  simulate  cholera.     He  had  seen  an   instance   of   this   at 
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Deolalee  in  the  case  of  a  man  invalided  from  Upper  India.  While 
there  the  man  had  two  attacks,  and  he  attended  during  the  second. 
The  seizure  was  perfectly  indistinguishable  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
choleitL  In  saying  this  he  made  of  no  account  the  passing  of  rice- 
water  stools,  as  he  had  seen  cases  of  cholera  at  home  in  1854  which 
proved  fatal  without  the  bowels  being  once  moved.  This  man 
recovered. 

Dr  Mackinnon  of  Damascus  congratulated  Dr  Bussell  on  the 
practical  paper  he  had  read  to  the  Society,  and  on  the  good  use 
he  had  made  of  his  holiday  in  Germany.  He  then  proceeded  to 
describe  some  of  his  own  experiences  during  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  October  and  November  1891  in  Damascus,  and  point  out  the 
importance  of  certain  facts  to  which  Dr  Russell  had  drawn  their 
attention  as  bearing  upon  the  introduction  of  germs,  and  the 
means  of  forming  a  differential  diagnosis  of  a  mild  case  of  true 
Asiatic  cholera  and  an  ordinary  case  of  diarrhoea  or  cholera 
nostras.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  having  a  true  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
Asiatic  cholera  at  the  veiy  commencement  of  an  outbreak,  as 
a  reliable  knowledge  of  this  would  enable  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  a  great  measure  to  isolate  and  localize  the  disease  at  its  very 
onset  and  protect  their  water-supply.  The  town  of  Mecca  he 
regarded  as  a  great  cholera  focus,  from  which  their  late  Damascus 
epidemic,  as  well  as  many  other  ones,  had  radiated.  Crowds  of 
pilgrims  from  India,  Asia,  and  all  parts  of  the  Mahommedan 
world  congregated  there,  numbering  according  to  Burton  and 
Burckhardt  from  50,000  to  70,000.  With  these  the  germs  of 
disease  were  doubtless  brought,  and  soon  found  a  suitable  nidus 
in  the  vast  crowds  amassed  around  the  Holy  Shrine  without  any 
regard  to  hygienic  principles.  The  waters  of  the  holy  well 
Zem-zem,  which  are  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  are  drunk 
and  used  for  washing  pui'poses.  Winding  sheets  for  the  dead 
(for  many  pilgrims  buy  at  Mecca  the  shrouds  in  which  they  wish 
to  be  buried),  and  other  linen  washed  in  the  well  hang  around 
it,  and  from  it  each  pilgrim  canies  away  a  bottle  of  its  waters. 
Could  anything  be  more  calculated  to  spread  the  disease  all  over 
the  world  ?  According  to  report,  thousands  perished  from  cholera 
during  the  pilgrimage  of  the  summer  of  1891.  Shoitly  after  the 
return  of  the  Damascus  Hadj  the  epidemic  broke  out  in  our  city. 
The  clothing  of  those  who  died  there  was  the  probable  vehicle, 
and  Dr  Bussell  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  soiled  linen 
can  and  does  convey  the  comma  bacillus.  Among  the  many 
tilings  he  observed  during  the  epidemic  he  would  like  to  mention 
two — (1)  that  cold,  although  it  retarded  and  mitigated  the  disease, 
did  not  destroy  it,  and  (2)  that  after  dight  falls  of  rain,  when  the 
atmosphere  became  damp,  there  was  always  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases.  As  regards  treatment,  be  laid  stress  on  the 
prophylactic  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  both  by  the 
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individual  and  the  community.  (1.)  As  regards  the  community, 
he  did  not  believe  in  land  cordons  or  water  quarantiDes  u 
practicable  or  efficacious, — they  were  useless,  tyrannical  measures, 
opposed  to  all  commercial  enterprise  and  personal  liberty.  Medics! 
supervision  and  the  isolation  of  suspected  cases  were  more  ii 
accordance  with  the  age  we  live  in  and  the  knowledge  we  posses?. 
Add  to  this  sanitary  reform — the  purity  and  care  of  our  greai 
water  supplies,  and  suitable  accommodation  for  cholera  patients  ii 
case  of  an  epidemic,  and  he  had  said  all  he  would  say  on  tMs 
point.  (2.)  As  regards  the  individual,  he  believed  in  maintainiof 
the  best  possible  health  by  avoiding  fatigue,  worry,  anxiety,  aac 
chills ;  by  correcting  any  gastro-intestinal  disturbances ;  by  regulat- 
ing one's  habits,  taking  proper  exercise,  drinking  only  boiled 
water  and  eating  only  freshly-cooked  food.  All  food,  fruits,  airi 
water  should  be  first  sterilized  by  subjecting  them  to  212''  F. 
Speaking  of  mediccU  trtainient^  he  said  he  was  a  believer  in  tb€ 
astringent  or  opium  treatment,  and  advocated  the  hypodermi: 
injections  of  morphia,  morphia  and  atropine;  eta,  in  preference 
to  drugs  by  the  mouth,  as  in  the  latter  case  one  could  not  rek 
on  the  dose  owing  to  the  violent  vomiting,  nor  its  absorption 
if  retained,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  aad 
blood.  To  get  good  results,  however,  the  case  must  be  caught  ic 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  He  had  no  experience  of  salin? 
injections,  but  thought  no  doubt  they  would  be  most  beneficial  &5 
supplying  to  the  blood  those  constituents  which  had  been  poure<: 
out  during  the  attack.  He  thanked  Dr  Russell  for  calling  tbeir 
attention  to  this  fact  also. 

Dr  Nornian  Wcdker  said  that  probably  in  regard  to  the  relatior. 
of  the  bacillus  to  the  disease  medical  men  might  be  divided  int' 
those  who  knew  nothing  about  it  and  did  not  believe  in  it,  %z'. 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  it  and  did.  He  asked  D: 
Bussell  whether  during  this  recent  epidemic  the  bacillus  had  been 
discovered  in  the  blood,  or  if  it  still  was  only  found  in  the  intes- 
tines, as  Koch  stated  ?  With  refei*ence  to  the  culture  method  in 
diagnosing  the  disease,  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  methi^l 
of  high  culture  {Hohe  rndtur)  as  being  simpler  for  those  who  bai 
not  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  bacteriological  laboratory  at  hacil 
With  this  method  he  had  obtained  in  Professor  Hueppe's  Laboratory 
a  pure  cultivation  from  a  very  contaminated  source  in  less  tha^i 
thirty-six  hours.  He  advised  Dr  Mackinnon  to  advocate  the 
introduction  of  a  steam  sterilizer  at  Zem-zem,  in  which  the  wat^r 
which  the  pilgrims  took  away  might  be  sterilized,  for  it  was  well 
known  the  organism  could  live  and  multiply  in  water. 

Dr  Boyd  asked  Dr  Bussell  if  he  had  made  any  observations  as  :• 
the  period  at  which  comma  bacilli  disappeared  from  the  stools.  A 
German  observer,  working  in  Hambui^,  had  noted  active  bacilli  ir 
the  stools  of  patients  who  were  convalescent  and  had  been  dis- 
charged from  hospital.     So  far  the  observation  did  not  seem  t 
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have  been  confinned ;  but  if  true,  it  would  have  considerable 
practical  value  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease. 

Dr  OUlespie  bad  seen  several  cases  of  cholera  in  Paris  during 
the  month  of  July.  Although  no  comma  bacilli  were  detected 
in  the  stools  of  the  patients  aifected,  yet  a  regular  succession  of 
cases  occurred  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the 
Seine  water  was  at  the  time  used  for  drinking  purposes.  This  fact 
was  of  interest  if  only  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  nostras  in  a  severe  and  epidemic  form.  The  treatment 
adopted,  he  said,  was  the  administration  of  calomel  and  powdered 
opium  by  the  mouth.  The  •  comma  bacillus,  he  believed,  was 
discovered  in  the  discharges  of  patients  in  Paris  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  epidemic.  If  the  occurrence  of  cholera  nostras 
before  that  of  Asiatic  cholera  was  usual,  the  fact  would  be  of  use 
in  the  taking  of  precautions. 

Prof.  Struthers  said  that  he  recollected  very  m'cU  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Edinburgh  in,  be  thought,  1847-48.  The  late  Dr 
William  Eobeftson  was  physician  to  the  Cholera  Hospital  in 
Surgeon  Square.  He  remembered  going  there  on  one  occasion  to 
assist  Dr  Robertson  in  getting  the  injection-pipe  introduced  into  a 
vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  for  the  purpose,  he  supposed,  of  trying 
saline  injection.  The  report  on  that  epidemic  should  be  worth 
looking  into  now. 

Di'  Bussell,  in  reply  to  questions  asked  by  various  speakers, 
said  that  the  organism  did  not  occur  in  the  blood  or  organs,  and 
was  confined  to  the  intestine.  As  to  the  cause  of  cholera  nostras, 
he  could  only  say  that  Dr  Guttmann  had  found  a  spiral  or  comma- 
shaped  bacillus  in  some  cases,  and  which  behaved  differently  to 
Koch's  comma  bacillus,  but  until  the  organism  was  investigated 
Dr  Guttman  formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  to  the 
occurrence  of  cholera  nostras  during  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  although  they  knew  nothing  definitely,  still  he  thought  it 
was  not  going  too  far  to  assunie  that  the  climatic  and  meteoro- 
logical conditions  which  favoured  the  multiplication  of  the 
Asiatic  comma  bacillus  might  equally  favour  the  multiplication  of 
other  organisms  acting  specially  upon  the  intestinal  tract  With 
reference  to  the  method  of  examining  the  fssces,  he  did  not  think 
that  any  method  could  be  more  simple  and  satisfactory  than  that 
of  plate  culture  in  Petri's  dishes ;  he  had  used  these  for  the  last 
18  months,  and  in  Koch's  they  used  nothing  else.  While  it  was 
a  fact  that  in  some  cases  a  cover-glass  preparation  might  be 
sufficient,  it  was  not  always  so,  and  culture  was  essential.  Many 
experiments  had  been  made  with  the  bacillus  in  culture  media  in 
test-tubes,  and  many  substances  were  known  which  prevented  its 
multiplication,  but  unfortunately  the  ileum  could  not  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  test-tube ;  if  it  could,  the  therapeutics  of  cholera 
would  be  solved.  No  change  had  taken  place  in  the  views  as  to 
the  action  of  the  healthy  gastric  juice  upon  the  organism.     He 
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quite  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of 
water  as  a  vehicle  for 'spreading  the  disease. 

2.  Mr  A.  O,  Miller's  paper  on  abthsbctomt  of  thb  knee-joist, 
which  appears  at  p.  504  of  this  Journal,  was  not  read  on  accoant 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Mr  Miller  merely  made  a  short 
statement  as  to  the  main  points  and  quoted  his  statistics. 

The  President  congratulated  Mr  Miller  on  the  excellent  results 
which  he  had  described,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  earlier 
statistics  before  the  methods  of  operating  and  of  dressing  were 
elaborated  and  perfected. 

Mr  Siiles  thought  Mr  Miller's  operation  a  very  complete  one.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  the  limbs  which  he  (Mr  Stiles)  had  examined 
after  amputation  for  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee,  he  had  found 
that  the  popliteal  lymphatic  glands,  although  seldom  larger  than  a 
pea,  were  nevertheless  tubercular,  and  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr 
Miller  if  he  had  ever  observed  tubercular  abscess  in  the  popliteal 
space  as  a  sequel;  or' whether,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease 
had  broken  out  again,  he  could  attribute  the  outbreak  to  infection 
from  tubercular  popliteal  glands  7 

Prof.  Strathers  congratulated  Mr  Miller  on  his  success  in  this 
operation.  When  he  was  house-sui^on  to  Mr  Miller's  father,  tbe 
late  Prof.  Miller,  excision  of  the  knee-joint  was  being  tried.  The 
results  were  not  very  encouraging;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
exhausting  suppuration,  and  the  operation  was  regarded  as  one  of 
doubtful  expediency  by  some  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital.  Mr 
Miller's  success  in  the  operation  is  surprising  and  admirable. 

Mr  Miller,  in  replying,  thanked  the  President  and  the  Society 
for  permitting  him  to  make  his  statement  at  that  late  hoar,  and 
stated  that  his  paper  would  shortly  appear  in  the  pages  of  tbe 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  where  the  members  of  the  Society 
would  find  his  views  on  the  subject  of  arthrectomy  of  the  knee- 
joint  stated,  if  they  cared  to  read  them.  In  answer  to  Mr  Stiles, 
he  said  that  the  cases  Mr  Stiles  had  examined  must  presumably 
have  been  worse  and  more  advanced  than  those  quoted  in  the 
paper,  seeing  the  patients  were  subjected  to  amputation.  He  had 
not  specially  noticed  suppuration  in  the  popliteal  glands.  He  felt 
much  honoured  by  the  kind  and  laudatory  manner  in  which  Prof. 
Struthers  had  referred  to  his  operations.  The  patient  whom  he 
had  shown  to  the  Society  that  evening  fairly  represented  the 
usual  result  of  his  excision  operation. 

III.  Election  of  Ordinary  Members. 

Dr  Grordon  Sanders,  23  George  Square ;  Dr  W.  G.  Aitchison 
Robertson,  26  Minto  Street;  Dr  David  Greig,  25  Tay  Street, 
Dundee  ;  Dr  John  Stevens,  3  Bhandon  Crescent ;  and  Mr  W. 
^Amsay  Smith,   17   Inverleith  Gardens,  were  elected  Ordinary 

embers  of  the  Society. 
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IV.    ElEOXIOK  op  OFnCl-BtABBBS. 

The  following  geutlemen  were  elected  OflBce-Bearers  for  the 
(nsuing  dession: — President,  Mr  Joseph  Bell;  Vice-Presidenti,  Dr 
\  H.  Maclaren,  Dr  Claud  Muirhead,  Dr  Blair  Cunynghame; 
7ouncillor8,  Professor  Simpson,  Dr  J.  Batty  Tuke,  Dr  Semple,  Mr 
TBorge  A.  Berry,  Dr  Troup,  Mr  Caird,  Dr  Thorn,  Dr  R  A.  Lundie ; 
rreasu/rer,  Dr  Mackenzie  Johnston,  44  Charlotte  Square ;  Secre- 
aries,  Dr  Win.  Russell,  46  Albany  Street,  and  Mr  Hodsdon,  52 
Helville  Street;  Editor  of  Transactions,  Dr  William  Craig,  71 
^runtsfield  Place. 


OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

SESSION   LIV. — MEETING  L 
Vednesday,  9th  November  1892.— Prof.  A.  R  Simpson,  Pretidenty  in  ^  (Mir, 

I.  Dr  J.  W.  Ballantyne  exhibited  an  infant  with  a  bifid  hand. 
^  description  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal. 

II.  Prof  A,  B.  Simpson  read  his  presidential  address,  which 
N\\\  appear  in  a  future  number  of  tliis  Journal. 

Dr  Berry  Hart  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  a  hearty  vote  of 
i^lianks  to  their  President  for  his  interesting  address.  Dr  Keiller's 
ieath  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Society,  as  his  geniality  and  shrewd- 
[less  made  his  remarks  at  their  meetings  always  interesting  and 
valuable.  His  courtesy  and  kindness  to  younger  Fellows  was 
specially  marked,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions 
t)f  their  Society.  Professor  Credo's  death  was  a  very  great  loss  to 
obstetric  science,  and  few  men  could  expect  to  do  as  much  for  its 
practical  advance  as  Cred4  had  done  for  the  third  stage  of  labour 
and  the  prevention  of  congenital  blindness. 

III.  Dr  J.  W,  Ballantyne  communicated  for  Dr  W,  Nagel  of 
Berlin  a  paper  on  further  contributions  to  the  study  of 
VERSION  ON  ONE  LEG,  which  wiU  appear  in  a  future  number  of  this 
JoumaL 

The  President  observed  that  Dr  Nagel  had  laid  the  Society 
under  a  deep  obligation  by  the  paper  which  had  just  been  read. 
It  was  of  great  value  both  in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects,  and 
was  an  excellent  example  of  the  instructive  kind  of  work  we  were 
accustomed  to  look  for  from  our  Oerman  colleagues.  He  (the 
President)  was  glad  to  have  his  own  impressions  confirmed  that 
turning  can  be  accomplished  vrith  equal  facility  whichever  leg  was 
laid  hold  of.  It  was  extremely  interesting  to  have  had  the 
exposition  of  the  mode  of  delivery  of  the  foetus  in  breech 
presentations  with  the  posterior  limb  prolapsed,  and  the  result  of 
Dr  Nagel's  cofitribution  would  be  to  render  all  our  teaching  and 
our  practice  more  definite.  It  gave  promise  of  a  successful 
session  to  have  it  initiated  with  such  an  admirable  essay. 
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Dr  Berry  Hart  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Dr  Nagel'a 
paper,  and  would  study  it  carefully. 

Dr  W.  Nagel  said  that  he  felt  very  grateful  to  the  President 
and  the  Society  for  the  kind  hearing  given  to  his  paper;  be 
also  thanked  the  Secretary,  Dr  Ballantyne,  very  sincerely  for 
communicating  his  paper.  He  wished  to  emphasize  that  it 
was  the  manner  of  rotation  of  the  foetus  with  the  back  gliding 
past  the  promontory,  which  he  had  observed  constantly  in  his 
cases  of  incomplete  foot-presentation  with  prolapsed  posterior  leg, 
and  his  conclusions  from  this  fact  to  the  study  of  version  on  one 
leg,  which  he  considered  as  the  chief  points  in  his  paper.  To  Dr 
James  Ritchie  Dr  Nagel  replied  that  he  often  had  to  deal  with 
narrow  pelves  in  his  above-mentioned  cases  of  transverse  presenta- 
tions, and  that  he  was  sure  that  the  narrow  pelvis  in  many  of 
these  cases  was  the  cause  of  the  transverse  presentation. 

IV.  Drs  Berry  Hart  and  Chdland  gave  their  Demonstration  of 
Specimens  bearing  upon  placenta  PHiEViA. 

The  Pretident  said  the  masterly  demonstration  which  they  had 
enjoyed  embodied  the  results  of  some  of  those  valuable  series  of 
observations  which  Dr  Hart  had  accustomed  them  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  The  contribution  of  to-night  was  important  in  that  it  would 
help  to  make  more  clear  the  relations  of  the  placenta  in  those 
dangerous  cases  where  it  must  become  more  or  less  detached 
before  the  birth  of  the  foetus  can  occur. 

J)r  Ghdland^  in  regard  to  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  cells, 
referred  to  a  previous  paper  on  the  placenta  {Edin.  Obstet,  Sol 
Trans.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  195). 

Dr  Berry  Hart  thought  the  cessation  of  haemorrhage  after 
rupture  of  the  membranes  in  some  cases  was  due  to  the  retracting 
part  of  the  uterus  compressing  the  branch  of  the.  uterine  artery  to 
the  lower  uterine  segment,  and  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
foetus. 


ROYAL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Oct  28. — ^The  Boyal  Medical  Society  held  the  first  meeting  of 
its  156th  session  this  evening.  The  Inaugural  Address  was  de- 
livered by  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.  The  handsome  large  Hall 
belonging  to  the  Society  was  crowded  for  some  time  before  the 
meeting,  the  audience  including  several  of  the  Professors  and  Extra- 
mural Teachers,  while  letters  of  apology  were  received  from  many 
who  were  unable  to  attend.  Dr  Brunton,  who  was  introduced 
by  Dr  Miles,  the  senior  President  of  the  Society,  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  addressing  a  body 
of  which  he  had  such  pleasant  recollections,  and  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  Eoyal  Medical  Society  as  a  valuable  educational  insti- 
tute, to  which  he  owed  his  first  instruction  in  speaking,  writing. 
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and  scientific  criticism.  The  scepticism  fostered  by  free  discussion 
ivas  a  most  valuable  part  of  medical  education,  and  a  powerful 
antidote  to  the  system  of  cramming  and  the  accumulation  of  dry 
facts,  which  he  feared  was  encouraged  by  the  present  system  of 
examination.  After  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  Society, 
he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  simplification  of  medical  studies, 
illustrating  the  grouping  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  brain,  with 
reference  to  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  in  a  very  clever  and  certainly  original  manner.  He  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  Pathology  to  Therapeutics, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  similarity  of  action  existing  between  the 
poisonous  products  of  the  bacteria  of  certain  infective  diseases  and 
chemical  poisons  derived  from  other  sources.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  when  the  former  were  isolated  and  studied  more  completely, 
antidotes  might  be  discovered  for  them,  as  had  been  done  for  cer- 
tain of  the  latter  class,  and  that  the  power  to  relieve  disease  would 
thereby  be  increased. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Dr  Brunton  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Miles,  seconded  by 
Professor  Fraser. 


Nov.  4. — First  Ordinary  Meeting.     Dr  Crerar  in  the  chair. 

Dr  Carmichael  delivered  his  Presidential  Address,  taking  for  his 
subject  the  life  of  Cullen.  Allusion  was  made  to  his  influence 
on  medical  education,  he  being  thcf  first  in  Edinburgh  University 
to  lecture  in  English,  and  also  to  his  connexion  with  the  Society, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Dr  Bremner  showed  a  specimen  of  Advanced  Atheroma  of  the 
Aorta.  Some  discussion  followed  on  the  relations  of  alcoholism  to 
sudden  death,  due  to  this  and  similar  conditions. 

Dr  John  Wallace  read  notes  and  showed  specimens  from  Two 
Cases  of  Appendicitis,  in  which  there  were  well-marked  con- 
cretions present.  He  then  reviewed  the  present  state  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  suggested  several  points  for  discussion.  A  most 
interesting  debate  followed,  in  which  Drs  Adamson,  Giles,  Murray 
Lieslie,  and  Orr,  and  Messrs  Dunn,  Farthing,  Hearder,  Hutchison, 
Monserrat,  Stanwell,  and  D.  Stuart  took  part.  Numerous  cases 
were  described,  and  many  interesting  questions  as  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  the  affection  were  discussed. 

Mr  HtUchison  described  a  case  of  Ulceration  and  Perforation  of 
the  Soft  Palate  in  a  girl,  12  years  of  age.  The  case  was  one  of 
unusual  interest,  being  apparently  syphilitic ;  but  there  was  no 
family  history  of  syphilis,  nor  sign  of  that  disease  in  the  patient 
An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  possibilities  of 
retarded  syphilis  were  considered.  Drs  Giles  and  Wallace,  Messrs 
Campbell  Smith,  Pringle,  and  others  expressed  opinions. 
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Nov.  11. — ^Dr  Rainy  in  the  chair. 

Dr  Ottrar  delivered  his  Presidential  Address.  He  took  for  his 
subject  the  Value  of  a  Medical  Education  as  a  Training  for  life. 
The  address  was  bright,  and  gracefully  interspersed  by  many  happy 
quotations  from  Canyle,  Dickens,  and  others.  He  sought  to  prove 
that  the  study  of  Medicine  prepares  a  man  better  than  either  a 
clerical  or  legal  training  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  good  on 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  professional  capacity. 

Dr  Turner  brought  before  the  meeting  a  patient,  12  years  of 
age,  with  Extensive  Baldness,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  any  previous  history.  It  had  commenced  in  patches,  and  then 
spread,  after  a  short  period  during  which  the  hair  grew  again,  to 
the  whole  scalp.  The  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  unaffected 
Some  interesting  discussion  followed,  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
causes  of  alopecia  areata.  Opinions  were  divided  between  the 
nervous  and  parasitic  cause.  Dr  Adamson  and  Mr  F.  P.  Hearder 
referred  to  the  prevalence  of  baldness  among  asylum  patients,  and 
to  its  transitory  nature  in  the  insana 

Dr  Murray  Leslie  gave  a  lengthy  communication  on  some  cases 
of  Exophthalmic  Grottre,  which  he  illustrated  by  microscopic  speci- 
mens and  photographs,  kindly  lent  by  Dr  Gibson  and  Dr  Mair. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  thyroid  itself  is  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  which  opinion  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  pointing 
out  the  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  gland  substance.  In 
the  chief  case  which  he  mentioned  the  most  striking  points  were 
its  extreme  rapidity,  the  whole  duration  being  only  nine  months, 
and  the  great  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Dr  Crerar  and  Dr  Wallace 
quoted  cases  in  which  removal  of  portions  of  the  thyroid  was  fol- 
lowed by  improvement,  though  in  one  of  them  there  was  a  recur- 
rence of  the  symptoms.  Drs  Adamson  and  Miles,  Messrs  Craig, 
Dunn,  and  Bell  discussed  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned. 

Dr  MUes  read  notes  and  showed  specimens  of  a  typical  case  of 
Acute  Pneumonia  in  a  cat,  which  he  had  diagnosed  as  such  during 
life,  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  giving  stimulants  of  stroph- 
anthus  and  brandy.  Mr  Hutchison  referred  to  the  difficulty  of 
auscultating  animals.  Mr  Alexander  said  he  had  diagnos^  a 
systolic  murmur  in  a  dog.     Others  also  spoke. 


part  5ourt^. 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  William  Craig,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E,,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica,  Surgeons^ 

Hall,  etc,  etc. 

The  Thebapkutic  Value  of  Dbbmatol.— Professor  Colosanti, 
who  has  been  discussing  the  various  researches  and  observations 
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made  with  the  new  dressing  powder  Dermatol  (a  sub-gallate  of 
bismuth),  authorizes  the  presumption  that  it  might  in  many  cases 
take  the  place  of  iodoform,  over  which  it  appears  to  possess  the 
unquestionable  advantage  of  not  giving  rise  to  untoward  symptoms 
as  the  result  of  absorption.  It  is,  moreover,  non-odorous  and 
stable, — exposure  to  air,  light,  or  a  rise  of  temperature  not  entailing 
the  slightest  deterioration.  It  may  be  sterilized  by  a  temperature 
of  lOO""  C.  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Applied  to  wounds, 
this  new  dressing  powder  is  perfectly  unirritating,  and  it  possesses 
markedly  drying  and  astringent  properties  which  render  it 
peculiarly  suitable  as  a  dressing  for  eczema  and  analogous 
cutaneous  affections.  Its  innocuousness,  the  well-known  anti- 
septic astringent  and  haemostatic  properties  of  the  gallic  element, 
and  the  specific  action  of  the  base,  suggested  the  propriety  of  its 
administration  in  a  number  of  internal  disorders.  The  result  of 
prolonged  and  careful  observation  has  been  to  confirm  the  a  priori 
assumption  of  its  being  one  of  tjie  best  and  most  reliable  anti- 
diarrhceic  remedies  at  our  disposal.  We  have  given  it  in  doses  of 
from  two  to  six  grammes  (3ss.  to  3jss.)  daily,  in  powders  containing 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  remedy,  either  alone  or  associated 
with  one  to  two  grains  of  powdered  opium  when  the  diarrhoea  was 
accompanied  by  painful  manifestations.  It  may  also  be  given  in 
the  form  of  an  emulsion, — that  is  to  say,  suspended  in  mucilage  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  are  added.  We  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  append  a  few  brief  notes  of  the  cases  in  which  its 
administration  proved  markedly  beneficial 

In  the  ColliqueUive  IHari'hcea  of  Fhihisis, — In  all  the  patients 
belonging  to  this  category  to  whom  dermatol  was  given,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  with  more  or  less  advanced  cavity  forma- 
tion was  present,  these  appearing  to  afford  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  observing  the  efifects  of  the  remedy.  The  number 
of  stools  varied  from  four  to  six,  occasionally  rising  to  fifteen  daily. 
Altogether  about  100  patients  with  pulmonary  cavities  were 
treated  in  this  way,  and  a  marked  improvement  invariably  took 
place  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  no  cases  were  any 
untoward  effects  produced.  When  the  number  of  stools  did  not 
exceed  six  daily,  relief  was  usually  obtained  after  the  first  or 
second  dose.  The  effects  were  less  promptly  obtained  when  the 
stools  were  more  frequent,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to 
administer  the  drug  more  frequently  in  order  to  obtain  the  object 
in  view.  The  highest  dose  given  in  any  one  case  was  6  grammes 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  1  to  2  grains  of .  powdered 
opium.  Even  then,  however,  no  toxic  symptoms  were  produced, 
thus  confirming  the  assertion  of  Hertz  and  Liebrecht  of  the 
absolute  innocuousness  of  the  drug.  The  urine  of  these  patients 
was  invariably  examined,  but  never  showed  any  notable  departure 
from  the  normal,  no  gallate  or  other  derivative  having  ever  been 
found  therein,  nor  was  the  bismuth  base  thrown  down,  thr' 
testifying  to  the  stability  of  the  new  compound.    The  stools^  un' 
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the  exhibition  of  dermatol,  became  dark-brown  in  colour,  proba^; 
from  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  bismuth. 

In  the  Diarrhoea  of  Typhoid. — ^The  next  step  was  to  test  tie 
effects  of  dermatol  in  the  diarrhoea  of  typhoid  fever,  and  theiesolu 
fully  came  up  to  our  expectations,  both  during  the  acute  diseax 
and  as  against  the  diarrhoea  of  convalescence. 

In  the  Diarrhoea  of  Acute  Fnterocolitis. — Dermatol  was  give 
in  ten  cases  of  dysenteric  enterocolitis  which  had  resist^  &2 
previous  treatment  In  every  case  the  benefit  was  immediate  ii: 
permanent 

In  the  Diarrhoea  of  Malaria  (Dysentery). — ^In  six  cases »: 
malarial  disease  associated  with  intestinal  catarrh  or  dysentc 

m 

enterocolitis,  dermatol  was  employed  with  prompt  and  eminentl; 
satisfactory  results. 

In  the  Diarrhoea  of  Convalescence  from  Acute  Febrile  Dis^^- 
— ^Without  going  into    details,   we    may  mention    one  typk^ 
case  in  the  person  of  an  individual  who,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  u 
attack  of  croupous  pneumonia,  was  seized  with  violent  diarrhei 
He  was  ordered  30  grains  of  dermatol  in  divided  doses,  to  wlid 
3  minims  of  liquid  extract  of  opium  were  added.     The  namber 
motions  at  once  fell  to  three  daily,  and  on  increasing  the  dose  i 
45  grains  daily,  it  ceased  altogether.     He  remained  under  tR£ 
ment  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  severe  malarial  infection/r. 
no  recurrence  of  the  diarrhoea  took  place.     On  the  strengtii 
the  foregoing  observations  we  feel  justified  in  ranking  derms: 
among  the  most  efficacious  and  the  least  harmful  of  anti-diank: 
remedies,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  general  use  in  the  hospi'^ 
of  Rome. — Medical  Press  and  Circular,  12th  October  1892. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic   Catarrh  or  t? 
Bladder  with  Salol. — Dr  B.  Arnold  (Therapeutische  MonaiAr 
May  1892),  in  commending  anew  the  use  of  salol  for  catarrh 
the  bladder,  says  he  did  not  find  an  increase  of  irritation  in  '-^ 
patients,  even  when  30  grains  were  given  every  three  hours; 
the  contrary,  fever  and  strangury  diminished.    His    experirt 
seems  to  show  that, — 1.  Salol  makes  alkaline  urine  acid    1 
removes  the  foul  odour.     3.    The  cloudy  urine  clears  up,  - 
purulent,  slimy  sediment  diminishes  steadily,  grows  lighter,  tii 
and  usually  disappears  altogether.    4.  As  a  rule,  the  quantity 
urine  is  lessened.     6.  The  remedy  is  borne  very  well,  and  tor 
long  time  by  the  stomach.     This  excellent  quality  of  salol  ser:^ 
to  have  been  overlooked.     In  this  respect  it  surpasses  all  ocl-j 
remedies  recommended  for  cystitis.     It  may  be  because  the  su 
is  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  only  forms  it^ 
into  salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid  in  the  intestine  upon  t: 
entrance  of  the  pancreatic  juice.     6.   It  is   a  good   assistant 
washing  the  bladder,  especially  when  only  a  slightly  antist[ 
solution  can  be  borne.     Of  course  it  is  understood  that  in  u5: 
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salol  the  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  cystitis  must  not  be 
neglected.  Dr  Arnold  does  not  consider  salol  a  panacea  for  acute 
and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  but  such  a  good  remedy  that  it 
can  compete  with  the  best  ones  employed. — TherapeiUic  Gazette, 
October  1892. 

Vaccinium  Vitis  iDiEA  (Cowberby)  as  an  Antirhbomatic. — 
The  berry  of  the  Vaccinium  vitis  idasa  has  long*  been  employed  in 
Russia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  brausnika,  as  a  condiment  and 
in  domestic  practice  as  an  antirheumatic.  From  the  observations 
of  Hermann  and  Smirnow  (La  Semaine  MMicale,  Les  Nouveatix 
Bemedes,  June  8,  1892)  it  would  appear  to  possess  distinct 
advantages  as  an  efficient  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
Herrmann  employed  a  decoction  in  a  case  of  articular  rheumatism 
in  an  old  man,  which  had  resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment, 
and  in  two  months  the  patient  was  cured.  Smirnow  used  it  in 
nine  cases — three  chronic  and  six  acute-r—all  of  which  had  been 
treated  by  the  salicylates,  iodides,  baths,  etc.,  without  success. 
He  used  a  decoction  of  30  to  60  grammes  of  the  whole  plant  and 
root  in  180  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  to  be  taken  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  seven  cures  and  two  failures.  The  urine  was 
slightly  increased  in  all  the  cases.  The  writer  advises  that  the 
treatment  be  continued  after  apparent  cure,  in  order  that  relapses 
be  prevented.  Sedative  local  applications  should  be  used  at  the 
same  time. — TherapeiUic  Gazette,  October  1892. 

The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  by  Chloroform. — Werner 
recommends  the  employment  of  chloroform  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever,  because  he  has  obtained  good  results  in  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cases.  During  the  period  of  ascendency 
he  administered  chloroform  in  a  one  per  cent  solution,  using  two 
dessertspoonfuls  every  one  or  two  hours,  night  and  day.  During 
the  period  of  descendency,  chloroform  in  the  same  percentage  was 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  dessertspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Vomiting  occasionally  conies  on,  but  is  exceptipnal,  and  icterus  was 
seen  in  only  four  cases.  The  medicine  is,  however,  well  tolerated 
by  patients,  and  no  disagreeable  secondary  pneumonia  usually 
follows  its  use.  The  advantages  which  he  claims  for  it  are  the 
decrease  of  the  mortality,  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the 
diarrhoea,  and  in  the  fact  that  meteorism  becomes  less  and  less 
{Journal  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  May  29,  1892). — TherapeiUic 
Gazette,  October  1892, 


OCCASIONAL  PERISCOPE  OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Extra-Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  ;  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  School  of  Medicine, 
Edinburgh. 

Improved  Methods  of  Modifying  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding. 
— Dr  T.  M.  Rotch,  in  describing  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
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treatment  of  cow's  milk  to  make  it  as  like  as  poasible  to  humi 
milk,  ixiints  out  the  very  interesting  and  important  fact  thttoolk 
which  has  been  heated  to  167''  F.  remains  for  twenty-four  bc42a 
just  as  practically  sterile  as  if  it  had  been  raised  to  the  boilii^ 
point  It  does  not,  however,  develop  the  "  boiled  milk  taate"  tc 
any  extent;  and  its  coagulable  albuminoids  remain  in  Uie  liqii-i 
condition. 

Dr  Henry  Jackson  corroborates  Dr  Botch's  statements.  He  ba 
found  that,  at  a  temperature  of  167"^  F.,  all,  or  practically  all,  Ur^^ 
fully-developed  bacteria  are  destroyed.  The  so-called  "resisds^ 
forms "  of  bacteria  are  not  affected  at  that  temperature ;  but  taj 
temperature  of  boiling  water  has  also  no  effect  upon  them. — Bottm! 
Medical  and  Surgieai  Journal,  21st  July  1892. 

Epithkual  Peabls  in  Young  Invamts. — ^Mr  A.  A.  KantbadL; 
gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  well-known  yellow  beads,  wbid 
are  so  often  seen  imbedded  in  the  palate  of  new-bom  children,  m 
not  accumulations  of  epithelium  shut  in  by  the  joining  of  t^ 
two  halves  of  the  palate  in  the  process  of  development,  as  £pstt;i^ 
Bland  Sutton,  and  other  recent  writers  have  said,  but  are  eiti^^ 
retention-products  or  due  to  glandular  disease.  He  has  retnr&cl, 
therefore,  to  the  view  of  the  older  pathologists. — Journal  .;^ 
Anatomy  and  Physiology ^  July  1892. 

Congenital  Wryneck. — In  a  very  able  paper  Mr  R  W.  Mumjl 
discusses  the  causation  of  congenital  wryneck.  He  is  of  opiniJ 
that  this  condition  is  not  due  to  injuries  inflicted  at  birtli,  no:  J 
affection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of  the  motor  or  seEs'* 
nerves  of  the  face  and  neck,  nor  yet  to  a  lesion  of  the  oeotr^ 
nervous  system,  as  suggested  by  Mr  Golding  Bird.  He  gi>^ 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  congenital  wryneck  is  in  evfr 
way  analogous  to  congenital  talipes  equino- varus.  They  have  tL 
following  points  in  common : — (1.)  Both  are  congenital  afiectic-:' 
and  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  children.  (2.)  In  both  the  deformi.; 
is  maintained  by  a  shortening  of  the  muscles,  fasciae,  etc,  on  t:- 
side  of  the  flexion.  (3.)  In  both  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tis^ 
are  stunted  in  growth  on  the  side  of  the  flexion.  (4)  In  both  ti 
appearance  of  the  affected  parts  is  that  of  stunted  growth  r^^ 
than  that  of  atrophy.  (5.)  In  both  the  reaction  of  the  musclts  •> 
electricity  is  normal.  (6.)  In  both  the  deformity  becomes  ic 
pronounced  as  the  child  advances  in  years.  (7.)  In  both  theie 
a  complete  absence  of  paresis  or  paralysis,  and  the  limitaticc 
certain  movements  is  entirely  due  to  the  resistence  of  8hort<!^^ 
structures.  Mr  Muri'ay  believes  that  both  deformities  are  dae 
Mr  R  W.  Parker  has  shown  congenital  club-foot  to  be)  U 
"  permanent,  though  sometimes  exaggerated,  condition  of  a  phvri 
logical  position"  during  intra-uterine  life.  —  Liverpool  Mt^^ 
Chirurgical  Joui^nal,  July  1892. 
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Nervous  Disorders  following  certain  Acute  Infectious 
Diseases  of  Childhen. — Dr  P.  Murray  Braidwood  divides  these 
Lto  those  which  follow  the  infectious  malady  immediately,  and 
:e  due  principally  to  the  febrile  poison,  and  those  which  appear 
^me  time  after,  and  are  a  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  patient's 
)nstitution.  He  believes  that  careful  treatment  during  the  acute 
age  of  infectious  diseases  lessens  the  risk  of  subsequent  nervous 
isorders ;  and  in  the  exanthemata  he  strongly  recommends  a  daily 
>t  bath  (QB^'-lOO**)  during  the  presence  of  the  rash,  and  regular 
eding  every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night  as  well  as 
irmg  the  day,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  strength  at  the 
ghest  possible  level  during  the  illness. — Provincial  Medical 
mmal,  Sept.  1892. 
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EtOYAL    GOLLBOB8    OP    PhYBIOIAHS   AlTD    SdROEONB,    EdINBUBOH,    AND    FaOUI/TY    OF 

YsiciAm  AND  SuBGBOMB,  GLASGOW. — The  Final  Examinationa  for  the  Triple 
alification  in  Edinburgh  took  place  in  October  and  NoYvnber  with  the  foUow- 
l  results  : — Of  106  candidates,  the  following  69  passed  and  were  admitted 
K.C.P.  &  S.E.  and  L.F.P.  &  S.G.,  —  Isaac  Hugh  Ross,  Demerara  ;  Norman 
idstone  Douglas,  Crewe ;  James  Arthur  Rex  StoUmeyer,  Trinidad  ;  John  William 
(ker,  Durham  ;  George  Herbert  Kemp  Ross,  Jamaica ;  John  Thomas  Helm,  Gape 
lony ;  Oswald  Horrocks,  Manchester  ;  Shaw  Busteed  Haynes,  County  Cork ; 
nes  Archibald  Leishman,  India ;  Charles  Edgar  Whitcher,  London ;  Charles 
ward  Oakeley,  Monmouth ;  Richard  William  Fell,  Durham ;  Frank  Bemamin 
iris,  Kent ;  Rosa  Elizabeth  Bale,  DeYon ;  Edith  Grace  CoUett)  Madras ;  Lilian 
(wby,  London  ;  James  Wilkie,  Newbu^h-on-Tay ;  Charles  George  Webster, 
uidemagore  ;  Henry  Robins,  Jamaica ;  Hubert  Arthur  Edgar  Noble,  Dnrhun ; 
iter  Sheffield  Harvison,  New  South  Wales ;  Charles  Allan  Ealenber^,  Ceylon ; 
mand  Robinson  Pollard,  Burnley ;  Mary  Charlotte  Murdoch,  Elgin ;  Alfred 
rk,  Dorset;  Ernest  Edwin  Cooper,  Great  Yarmouth ;  Georg^e  William  Wickham, 
Qchester ;  John  Oliver  Bartholomeusz,  Ceylon ;  Edith  Lucy  Nicholas,  Middlesex  ; 
Lies  Cook,  Castlemaine  ;  Robert  Fair,  County  Galway  ;  Lawrence  Corcoran* 
rphy,  Melbourne  ;  Hirji  Jehangir  Dadysett,  Bombay  ;  Freany  Khursedjee  Cama, 
nbay ;  Forbes  Brown,  GoYan ;  Philip  Francis  Evans,  Cork ;  Joshua  Chadwick, 
rnley ;  Alexander  Aviet  Fermie,  Calcutta ;  Thomas  G!A>rge  Gordon  Bymona, 
mouth  ;  Frederick  Ponsonby  Hill,  India ;  Lachlan  Burges,  banffshire  ;  William 
itt,  Cavan;  Thomas  William  Waddell,  Demerara;  Dayid  de  Jersey  White, 
lada ;  Hugh  Latiif op  Murray,  Victoria ;  Ralph  Tate  Clark,  Cumberland  ;  John 
[iry  Wilson,  Plymouth ;  Herbei't  Tatle^,  Liyerpool ;  John  Besnard  Wilson, 
mty  Cork ;  John  James  Cooper  Elmen,  Limerick ;  Richard  Arnold  Mate,  Salop  ; 
les  Francis  O'Meara,  Limerick  ;  John  Thomas  M* Arthur,  County  ^Tyrone  ; 
^us  John  M. ^Donald,  South  Australia  ;  Adam  Gartley  Merson,  Banffshire ; 
^mas  Muirhead  Martin,  Lanarkshire;  William  Ivan  Senkler,  Canada;  Morris 
es.  North  Wales ;  and  Richard  Hadfield  Manson,  Darlington. 

Wr  have  received  a  most  ingenious  and  compact  instrument, 
exited  and  patented  by  Dr  Bengu^,  for  the  use  of  Ethyl  Chloride 
a  local  anaesthetic  in  minor  and  dental  operations,  and  also  in 
iralgia.  The  Ethyl  Chloride  is  contained  in  a  glass  cylinder, 
s}jv.  MXD.  JouBN.  zxxvin.— 6.  4  b 
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which  when  not  in  use  is  closed  by  a  brass  screwed  stoppo.  in. 
removing  the  stopper  the  warmth  of  the  hand  holding  tbe 
cylinder  sends  up  a  fine  spray,  which,  held  at  the  distaoce  of^ 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  part  acted  on,  first  makes  the  sb 
pink,  then  red,  and  in  about  a  minute  at  most  the  part  beeosie^ 
white,  and  local  ansesthesia,  which  will  last  for  a  minute  or  eve^ 
two  minutes,  is  induced.  The  cylinder  holds  about  30  giamc^ 
of  the  fluid,  which  will  suffice  for  ten  or  fifteen  minor  operatiis 
or  extractions,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  complete  is  about  h  C'i 
We  have  tried  it  in  minor  operations,  such  as  removal  of  extern 
pile,  opening  a  bursa,  with  complete  success.  The  agent  for  il 
sale  of  the  instrument  is  B.  Euhn,  36  St  Mary-at-HiU,  Eastcbe 
London. 

Papain  (Db  Finkleb  &  Co.)  and  rrs  PKKPAEATiONa— We  te 
received  from  B.  Efihn,  of  London,  specimens  of — (1),  li^^ 
Papain  et  Acid  Glycerine;  (2),  Liquor  Papain  et  Bismuth; 
Liquor  Papain  et  Iridin ;  (4),  Liquor  Papain  et  Cascar.  &ig!^ 
(5),  Papain  in  powder;  (6),  Papain  in  pills,  each  coutaink 
grs. ;  (7),  Tablets,  each  containing  2  grs. ;  and  (8),  Trochisci, 
containing  2  grs.  These  are  excellent  preparations  of  a 
valuable  drug,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  many  form?  I 
dyspepsia.  Papain  is  a  vegetable  ferment  of  great  power,!: 
is  active  in  all  mddia. 

Benqer's  Food  for  Infants,  Children,  and  iNVAUDa-l 
have  received  from  Messrs  Benger  &  Co.,  Manchester,  a  specie 
of  this  food.  Like  all  Benger's  preparations  it  is  excels 
and  one  which  we  can  confidently  recommend  to  the  notice 
our  readers. 

Dr  Theinhardt's  Food  for  Infants. — ^We  can  confide 
recommend  this  food  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  mother's  i^ 
It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  easily  assimilated,  and  will  be  i 
most  nutritious.  The  "sample "  was  forwarded  to  us  by  Sorfij 
'  &  Co.,  37  Great  Tower*  Street,  London,  KC,  and  they  say 
or  two  tins  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  children's  hospi'i 
specialist  who  will  give  the  food  a  trial." 

Alvarbnga  Prize  of  the  College  of  Phtsicuns 
Philadelphia.  —  The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadd 
announces  that  the  next  award  of  the  Alvareuga  Prize,  beioc 
income  for  one  year  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  SefLor  Aln:^ 
and  amounting  to  about  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Dollar  < 
be  made  on  July  14, 1893,  provided  that  an  essay  deemed  bj 
Committee  of  Award  to  be  worthy  of  the  prize  shall  hav? ' 
ofifered.  Essays  intended  for  competition  may  be  upon  any  sd\ 
iu  Medicine,  but  cannot  have  been  published,  and  must  be  lecd 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Collie  on  or  before  May  1, 1893.  U 
essay  must  be  sent  without  signature,  but  must  be  plainly  ^ 
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^ittk  a  motto  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  having 
n  its  outside  the  motto  of  the  paper,  and  within  it  the  name  and 
ddress  of  the  author.  It  is  a  condition  of  competition  that  the 
uccessful  essay  or  a  copy  of  it  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the 
College;  other  essays  will  be  returned  upon  application  within 
hree  months  after  the  award.  The  Alvarenga  Prize  for  1892  has 
•een  awarded  to  Dr  R  H.  L.  Bibb,  of  Saltillo,  Mexico,  for  his 
ssay  entitled : — '*  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Leprosy." 

There  is  still  a  delightful  want  of  unanimity  in  the  naming  of 
ome  diseases;  thus,  in  one  journal^  the  same  malady  is  termed 
leptic,  malignant,  ulcerative,  acute  vegetative,  and  infective  endo- 
carditis, by  as  many  observers,  each  of  whom  has  reasons  for  his 
lomenclature.  The  Suffolk  district  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  discussed  eight  cases  of  this  many  named  disease,  all  of 
Tvhich  presented  interesting  features.  Three  of  the  cases  occurred 
n  males,  all  of  them  fatal — five  in  females,  with  one  recovery.  In 
^hree  of  the  eight  no  murmurs  could  be  detected  during  life,  although 
post-mortem  in  two  of  them  grave  valvular  lesions  were  present. 
rhe  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Uiree  of 
bhe  women  suffered  from  purulent  inflammation  of  the  uterus  or 
its  appendages  at  the  time,  while  two  of  the  men  had  contemporary 
attacks  of  gonorrhoea.  Of  the  other  cases  two  followed  acute 
pneumonia,  one  an  attack  of  enteric  fever.  Micrococci  were  found 
in  two  cases  in  the  endocardial  vegetations,  and  of  course  the 
ubiquitous  bacillus  coli  communis  came  in  for  its-  share  of  the 
blame.  The  particular  organism  is  still  a  moot  point — the  micro- 
coccus of  septic  endocarditis,  the  M.  erysipelatis,  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  the  B.  coli  communis,  or  the  gonococcus,  are  all  eligible. 

The  Medical  Missionary. — A  Hindoo,  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Western  civilisation  on  his  traditional  beliefs,  when  asked 
'  which  of  all  the  methods  of  that  civilisation  do  you  fear  the 
most  ?  "  naturally  enough  evaded  the  question,  remarking,  "  Why 
should  I  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ? "  At  last  he  said, 
'•  We  do  not  greatly  fear  the  missionary  schools,  for  we  need  not 
send  our  children ;  nor  do  we  fear  their  books,  for  we  need  not  read 
them ;  nor  their  preaching,  for  we  need  not  listen  to  it.  .  But  we 
dread  the  doctors  and  the  women.  The  doctors  are  winning  our 
hearts  and  the  women  our  homes ;  and  when  our  hearts  and  homes 
are  won,  what  is  there  left  of  us  ? "  It  is,  in  truth,  with  the  advent 
of  the  medical  man  and  the  trained  nurse  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  reclamation  of  the  backward  Oriental,  and  the  annals 
of  missionary  enterprise  would  lose  half  and  more  than  half  of  their 
practical  interest  if  these  two  factors  of  their  work  were  omitted 
from  the  record. — Medical  Record, 

The  August,  September,  and  October  numbers  of  the  Medical 
Magazine  are  before  us.    They  are  interesting,  and  keep  up  the  tone 
\  The  Boslon  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourvali  September  1S92. 
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of  the  first  part    We  shaU,  if  possible,  take  occasion  to  refei  ^ 
several  of  the  articles  next  month. 


SEMMELWEIS  INTERNATIONAL  MEMORIAL. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  on  October  24d 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  desire  to  appeal  to  tk 
profession  in  aid  of  the  above  object. 

The  maximum  contribution  to  the  fund  having  been  fixed  ^ 
one  guinea,  it  is  hoped  that  the  appeal  will  meet  with  general 
response. 

It  is  requested  that  subscriptions  be  forwarded  to  zne  as  &xh 
as  possible.  C.  J.  CaLUNGWORXH,  M.D., 

Hon,  Treas. 

46  Brook  Stbxet,  LondoNi  W. 


MEDICAL  WORK  IN  SAMOA. 

Dr  S.  H.  Davixs,  medical  missionary  of  the  London  Missionan 
Society  in  Samoa,  has  sent  us  an  interesting  summary  of  h: 
medical  work  during  the  past  two  years.  As  hardly  anythiii. 
is  known  as  to  the  diseases  prevalent  in  Samoa,  it  may  be  well : 
give  an  abstract  of  the  paper,  which  is  too  long  to  publish  i 
extenso. 

Samoa  is  the  native  name  of  a  group  of  tropical  islands  Irin: 
between  13'  30'  and  14'  20'  S.  lat  and  168'  and  173**.  W.  loilg.  Tkt 
islands  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  to  the  summit  of  the  higks: 
hills  (2000  to  4000  feet)  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  obtain&  A 
nearly  uniform  average  temperature  of  80'  Fahr.  is  noted,  and  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  rain,  especially  from  December  to  Maid 
or  in  the  hotter  season,  as  well  as  a  very  heavy  night  dew,  renda- 
ing  the.climate  hot  and  humid 

The  population,  which  is  about  34,000,  belongs  to  the  brown 
Malayo-Polynesian  type,  the  natives  being  as  a  rule  tall  m 
muscularly  well  developed.  The  villages  are  all  close  to  the  ses. 
and,  situated  as  they  are  in  low-lying  places  with  swamps  intb£ 
neighbourhood,  and  the  custom  of  the  people  being  to  sleep  on  mm 
on  stone  floors  raised  only  some  8  inches  from  the  ground^  accouui^ 
for  many  of  their  ailments.  The  men  spend  much  time  in  fishing 
beneath  a  tropical  sun  by  day  and  exposed  to  heavy  dews  at  n^bt, 
and  the  frequent  civil  wars  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  natives,  owing  to  exposure  and  want  of  good 
food. 

Dr  Davies  has  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population  under 
his  charge^  They  are  not  as  a  rule  prolific,  and  the  death  rate  b 
slightly  higher  than  the  birth  rate.  Neither  measles  nor  smallpox 
are  known  in  Samoa ;  whooping-cough  appeared  in  1849,  and  gonor- 
rhoea and  syphilis  have  been  imported,  but  are  chiefly  met  with 
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mongst  the  natives  who  have  lived  at  or  visited  the  harbour  of 
Lpia.* 

wA^part  from  many  thousands  of  patients  with  minor  and  ordinary 
ilments,  Dr  Davies  gives  an  analysis  of  1133  recorded  cases  treated 
»y  himself  in  two  years. 

Diseased  of  the  respiratory  system  (including  31  cases  of  phthisis), 
528. 
Circulatory  system  (including  14  cases  of  anaemia),  20. 
Digestive  system   (including  94  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  9  of 
lysentery),  174. 

!N'ervous  system  (including  5  cases  of  epilepsy  and  6  of  paralysis), 
15. 

Skin  (including  21  cases  of  yaws),  46. 
Urinary  system,  8. 

Genersd  (including  62  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism),  86. 
Surgical  cases  (including  25  abscesses,  48  cases  of  elephantiasis, 
77  eye  afiFections,  and  123  ulcers),  411. 

Diseases  of  children  (apart  from  respiratory  affections,  and 
including  40  cases  of  intestinal  worms),  71. 

Diseases  of  women  (including  11  cases  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  19  of 
aiuenorrhoea,  and  12  labours),  74. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  stand  highest  on  the  list,  and 
during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  at  the  end  of  last  year  respiratory 
afifections  were  far  more  numerous  than  any  other.   Acute  bronchitis 
is  not  nearly  as  common  as  chronic.     Dr  Davies  believes  that  the 
influenza  was  introduced  by  a  steamer  from  Sydney.     It  appeared 
first  at  Apia,  and  thence  radiated  throughout  the  island.     The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  occurring  among  Samoans  who  trusted  to  their 
very  imperfect  herbal  remedies,  was  10  deaths  in  one  village  of  600 
to  7  00  inhabitants, and  4  and  5  in  a  population  of  160  and  500  respect- 
ively in  two  other  villages.   In  hundreds  of  cases  occurring  in  natives 
and  in  foreigners  (with  one  exception)  treated  by  Dr  Davies  all 
recovered.    The  high  temperature,  the  marked  anorexia,  the  great 
prostration  followed  by  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  bronohitis,  and 
also  in  many  cases  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  gave  distinct  features  to 
this  recent  epidemic.     To  show  that  this  influenza  was  infectious, 
Dr  Davies  says,  "  A  Samoan  came  from  Sydney  when  the  epidemic 
was  raging  there.    At  the  west  end  of  Apia  harbour,  where  he  flrst 
stayed,  influenza  made  its  first  appearance ;  it  next  showed  itself  12 
miles  eastward,  where  he  next  went,  and  afterwards,  on  his  coming 
west  to  this  island,  it  followed  closely  in  his  track." 

Dysentery  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  Samoa  in  adults, 
and  is  generally  amenable  to  treatment.  Three  cases  of  facial  para- 
lysis, one  of  paralysis  of  the  3rd  nerve,  and  another  with  some 
symptoms  of  glosso-labio-pharyngeal  paralysis,  are  also  noted. 

Although  the  natives  have  a  daily  bath,  skin  affections,  especially 
eczema,  are  very  common,  and  herpes  zoster  is  met  with  in  epi- 
demics.   The  ulcers  are  nearly  all  of  the  CBdenfatous,  callous,  and 
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indolent  varieties.  With  regard  to  elephantiasis,  very  kw  (^ 
have  really  been  recorded.  Very  many  cases  were  seen  during  ^ 
stage  of  elephantoid  fever;  in  25  out  of  the  48' cases  reoorded  lU 
scrotum  was  attacked ;  in  10  cases  the  inferior  extremities,  and  ij 
women  the  mammae,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  elephantiasis  acj 
mencing  during  the  puerperium. 

Eight  cases  of  cataract  were  treated.  There  are  five  recoiit 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  one  of  which  was  double.  There  were 
cases  of  Potts'  curvature,  which  is  not  of  rare  occnrrence,  and  4  cas 
of  hip-joint  disease  in  children  were  treated.  Lupus  is  freqnt: 
Ear  affections  also,  induced  by  diving. 

Strumous  disease  seems  to  be  pretty  frequent,  and  for  a  child  ii| 
to  suffer  from  yaws  is  regarded  as  abnormal 

Labours,  as  a  rule,  are  easy,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  tedir^ 
owing  to  a  rigid  cervix,  as  well  as  troublesome  from  retaid 
placentae.  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  native  women  pas :  j 
puerperium  with  immunity  from  disease.  .Not  a  few  suffer  lr>^ 
pelvic  cellulitis.    Samoans  look    somewhat    seriously   upon  : 

puerperal  period  as  a  starting  point  for  many  troubles T 

comparative  frequency  of  elephantiasis  in  the  mammae  renders  Li 
mothers  very  indifferent  nurses."    Many  children  die  during  infar 
from  unsuitable  food,  as  well  as  from  beixig  dosed  with  ber 
remedies. 

Constant  intermarriage  is  a  probable  cause  of  non-fertiLr 
White  men  with  native  wives  generally  have  a  number  of  chili^: 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  European  clothing  i- 
caused  any  decrease  in  the  population. 

Dr  Davies  concludes  by  saying  how  much  good  the  mediiJ 
mission  work  is  doing,  and  states  that  it  deserves  a  higher  recep- 
tion from  the  Christian  Churches. 


More  than  seventy-two  years  ago  the  following  letter  w^ 
written  "by  Eobert  Christison  to  Dr  Duncan,  junior,  Aig.v 
Square,  Edinburgh.  It  is  well  worth  reproduction  and  perik 
It  is  the  property  of  Dr  J.  0.  Affleck : — 

Paris,  Wt  Septr.  18« 

Dear  Sir, — ^According  to  your  request,  I  send  you,  by  the  fir 
opportunity  that  has  occurred,  a  real  Parisian  PectorUoque  ;  \>v 
suspect  you  will  find  that,  after  all  its  travels,  it  is  in  no  resp- 
different  from  one  of  British  origin.     I  procured  it  from  the  Gr 
Cutler  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  of  course  you  may  dep 
on  the  accuracy  of  its  construction :  all  of  them  are  divided  in 
middle,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pocket,  and  not,  as  you  s 
posed,  from  a  rigid  imitation  of  an  engraving.     Laennec,  its 
ventor,  is  little  talked  of  here.     Many  of  the  cutlera    do 
understand  you  When  you  ask  for  a  pectoriloque  or  steti^cc:- 
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Etnd  I  dare  say  his  instrument  has  made  fully  more  noise  at  Edin- 
burgh than  in  his  own  city. 

I  have  -as  yet  seen  very  little  of  French  Medicine,  the  first 
fortnight  of  a  student  in    Paris  being  spent  in  very  different 
pursuits.    To  the  Fbysiciau*s  Wards  of  La  Oharit^  I  have  paid  one 
visit,  and  its  history  is  briefly  this.     While  going  through  the 
wards  I  met  a  dead  patient  carried  out  under  the  physician's  nose, 
aud  soon  afterwards  went  to  their  anatomical  theatre,  where  I  saw 
a'  slovenly  inspection  of  three  others  who  died  the  day  before. 
The  prescriptions  of  the  physician  consisted  of  nothing  but  an 
interminable  succession   of  ptisaaes,  decoctions,  and   bouillons, 
occasionally  spiced  with  squills,  and  other  articles  still  more  inno- 
cent.    But  the  most  uncommon  incident  that  occurred  was,  that  I 
saw  above  100  patients  visited,  and  not  a  single  ounce  of  human 
blood  shed,  either  by  lancet  or  leech.     This  certainly  does  not 
accord  well  with  the  familiar  appearance  of  our  Clinical  and  Fever 
Wards,  where  at  least  every  other  table  is  neatly  set  off  every  day 
with  well-filled  bleeding-cups. 

At  the  Hotel-Dieu  I  have  as  yet  attended  only  the  visits  of 
Dupuytren.  From  those  visits  very  little  is  to  be  learned,  as  they 
are  necessarily  made  with  great  expedition.  But  his  operations 
must  be  invaluable  to  his  pupils.  Each  operation,  in  fact,  is  a 
clinical  lecture  of  the  most  perfect  description,  being  conducted 
with  wonderful  dexterity,  briefly,  clearly,  and  thoroughly  explained 
at  all  its  stages,  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  wish  to  show  off, 
aud  without  the  least  deviation  from  a  pleasing  humanity  and 
insinuating  kindness,  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  any 
operation.  Dupuytren  has  been  often  stigmatized  by  my  country- 
men as  a  harsh  and  brutal  man.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never 
observed  it ;  although  I  must  confess  that  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
human  being  curst  with  a  more  malignant  expression  of  counten- 
ance. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  mentioning,  for  the  sake  of  any  of 
your  friends  .or  pupils  who  may  intend  coming  here,  that  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  uproars  among  the  students,  tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  the  hospitals  must  be  taken  out — for  which  end  it  is 
necessary  for  a  foreigner  to  show  his  Physician's  or  Surgeon's 
Diploma,  or  a  discharged  indenture. 

If  you  can  remember  any  other  commission  in  which  I  may  be 
of  use  to  you,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  my  services  at  your  com- 
mand. There  are  frequent  opportunities  of  conveyance  betwixt 
this  and  London  from  the  multitude  of  Englishmen  passing  to 
and  fro,  so  that  I  can  have  no  difiBculty  in  sending  anything  safely 
to  Longman  &  Co.,  your  booksellers. — Believe  me  to  be,  yours  ever 
most  truly,  B.  Ghristison. 

Tuesda/y  Morning^  Hotel  de  Saxb, 
Rub  du  Colohbieb,  No.  12. 
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THE  LATE  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD  SANDERSON, 

F.R.C.8.  Ed. 

Those  of   us  in   Edinburgh  who.  remember  the   worthy  an 
respected  father  of  A.  M.  Sanderson  find  it  hard  to  believe  thi 
the  man  who  died  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of  October,  was  •. 
old  man,  the  fifth  in  seniority  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  CoUe: 
of  Surgeons.    Admitted  a  Licentiate  in  1846,  he  took  his  Fell.' 
ship  in  1852,  and  during  these  forty  years  fe^  of  the  counL' 
Fellows  were  better  known  or  better  liked  than  the  genial,  cheerL 
man  who  has  just  departed.     For  forty  years  Alexander  Sanders': 
has  been  a  well-known  and  highly*respected  practitioner  in  Mussc! 
burgh, — at  first  in  partnership  with  his  father,  he  was  known  i 
many  a  year  as  the  young  doctor,  and  even  to  the  last  his  activin 
cheerfulness,  love  of  sport,  and  devotion  to  all  manly  exercisr 
kept  him  in  manners  and  appearance  a  young  man.    He  manni:- 
notwithstanding  the  cares  of  a  large  private  practice,  to  take 
considerable  share  in  public  affail^.     He  was  an  active  Volunt^- 
officer,  having  been  for  many  years  Sui^eou-Major  to  the  M: 
lothian  Coast  Artillery  Volunteers.    An  enthusiastic  golfer  a 
sportsman,  li^e  was  beloved  as  well  as  respected  by  all  who  kijt 
him.    He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a  son  and  daughter.    Ti 
latter  is  married  to  Dr  Andrew.  Thomson  of  Musselbui^h,  who  L  j 
been  for  many  years  a  partner,  and  now  succeeds  Dr  Sander^:: 
in  his  practice. 
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